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The following abbreviations are used throughout the Index, and indicate the heading under which the entry will be found:— 
(А.Р.С.) “А.Р.” Causerie ; (art.) Article; (A. S.) Among the Societies; (B.) Brevities; (C.) Correspondence (** Our Readers’ Views”); 
(H.M.) Handy Man; (iilus.) Illustration; (1.Ю.) In Reply; (lec.) Lecture; (N.B.) “А. P." Note Book; (N.N.B.) Novice's 


Note Book ; (T. W.) Topics of the Week. 


Cross references are employed wherever possible to facilitate full information being found on any particular subject. 


* Competitions,” ** Exhi- 


bitions," “Handy Man," “ Novices Notebook," *'* Photographers I llave Met," ‘‘ Reviews," ** Workers We May Hear About," etc., 


will be found separately indexed with sub-indices. 


also indexed in their alphabetical order. 


А separate chronological list of Illustrations is given at the end of the Index. 
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(3) Machinery Building ..........—...... 
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Colne Camera Club (А.5.) ............... 


Colour : — 
Bromoils at the Camera Club (lec.) 
Filter, A Suggestion for а New 

Form of; Бу J. H. Keighley (аге) 
Photography; Бу Alice Worsley 
CAT Ga) Es east Sect tipi ratu pA 
Photography by Artificial Light; 


T. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., F.R.P.5. 


Ing UN prc EE E 
Photography, A New (ес.) .......... 
Printing. by the Bromoil Process 

Expounded by Mr. Haldane 

Maefal Tee, ОРЕ ОИНАЕ ИР 
Screens (I.8:) 347, (LR ............. 
Testing, Photography in (lec.) 

у. SCS USES 
Under Artificial. Hlluminants. (T.W.) 
Work, A Boom in (T.W.) ............. 
Work in Oil and Bromoil; bv J. L. 

Tucker AATEC) SSG Dasa 


(See also * Autochrome.") 
Colouring Picture Postcards (N.N.B.) 
Colours for Lantern Slides and Prints 
Colours for Prints and Lantern Slides, 

* Assur" (А. and M. Zimmermann) 
Colours, The Relativity of (T.W.) .... 


Combination Printing, А Note on; by 
Victor E. Morris (art.) .................. 
(See also “ Clouds.") 
Combined Bath (I.R.) ..................... 
* Coming Storm, The"; by Dennis W. 

Moss. llis) ioc et etd rs e LE Re 
Comparative Exposures with the Paget 

"Hydra" Plates (art.) 
COMPETITIONS :— 

“A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Compe- 
titions. Particulars and awards 
appear in every issue. 

“A. P. and P. N.” Colonial 

“A. P. and P. N.” Dark-room ...... 

B.S.A. Cycling Holiday Competition 

“Daily Mail” £1,000 Holiday 
(T.W.) 528, 580, (A.P.C.) 592, 

605, (T.W.) 623, 

Dealers’ Assistants (B.) ................ 

Ensign (B.) 345, (B.) 441 

* Ensignette " (B.) 565, (В.) 589, (B.) 

613, (B.) 

Rajar (B.) 161, (B.) 253, (B.) ......... 

Concentration in Pictorial Effect; 

E. D. Johnston-Innes (art.) ......... 
Condenser, That Broken (H.M.) 
Coombes, Charles S.; 

Shrine " MUS.) ite аген уана 
Copying (C.) 41, (1.R.) 
Copying from a Group (I.R.) 
Copyright : — 

Act, [he New (T.W.) scooters 

And Contradictions (T.W.) ............ 

Queries (І.К.) 67, (1.В.) 395, (1.К.) 

Costa, Gabriel; Picture-taking in the 


ecce». 509 
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Ghetto (art.) ое 
Costume for Photographers, А; Бу 
С. H. L. Emanuel (art.) ............ 
“Cottage Window, The”; by A. H. 
Blake, М.А. (illus.) ................... 
Cotton Wool: A Useful Work-room 
Accessory (N.B.) iion ees 
“Court of Honour, White City”; by 
Н. E. Murchison (illus.) ............ 
“Court, The, St. Cross, Winchester ” ; 
by W. C. Squires (illus.) ........... 
Coventry Camera Club (A.S.) 18, 


(A.S.) 186, (A.S.) 

Criminal Investigation, The Camera 
and ат uu semis Euri Stee ee rae RUE 
Criticisms of Readers! Prints, 23, 47, 
71, 95, 119, 143, 167, 191, 215, 
239, 279, 303, 327, 351, 375, 399, 
423, 447, 475, 499, 523, 547, 571, 
595, 619, 

Cross Front Movement, Some Notes оп 
the AF) ОЛО О end а 
Croydon Camera Club (А.5.) 138, 
(A.S.) 210, (A.S.) 

Cup-Tie Lecturettes (C.) .................. 
Customs Duties on Photographic 
Goods the World Over (art.) 269, 

| 289, 313, 343, (С.) 
Cutting Photographic Plates (H.M.) ... 
Cutting Plates, A Frame for (H.M.)... 
Cyclists, A Tip for (H.M.) 


ооо ово ооо бое 


D 


Daguerreotvpes (I.R.) 
Damp Weather, The 
ipio m pO ES 
Dark Sky in Print, Cause of (I.R.) 
Dark-room : — 
Bathroom as а 
Blind: for (ER) erret e 
Evolution of a; by H. S. Prince 
ао 
Lamp, Glass-sided (I.R.) 
Light in the (T.W.) 
Outdoor Ral: Пао вие 
Prize, A (art.) 32, 57, 81, 
Shutter to Make a (1I.M.) 
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PAGE 
Dark.room (continued) : — 
Tips, Some (H.M.) ..................... $40 
Wals {LR J ооо 543 
Worker, А Practical Suggestion for 
the; by S. W. Rose (art.) ......... 362 
Darwen Photographic Association 
(A.S.) 18, (A.S.) 470 
Dashwood-Howard, Dr. and Mrs. ; “A 
Woodland Reverie ” (illus.) ..... .... 388 
Davis, William S.; Photographing by 
Moonlight (art.) .....................se. 413 
“Dawn”; by Harold Cazneaux (illus.) 280 
Daylight-loading Envelopes (H.M.) ... 392 
Dealers at the “Ensign” Works, 
Photographie auxi cte e 539 
Deer-stalkingy with a Stand Camera, А 
Note on; by Edwin Baker (art.) 510 
Defects and How They Were Caused, 
Some (NN. Be): ecce e н. 141 
Demachv, Robert; The Paris Photo- 
graphic Salon (аг) .................. 624 
Density Meter, Sanger-Shepherd ....... 129 
Develop a Plate, How to (N.N.B.) 
373, (N.N.B.) 397 
Developer : — 
Bor Films A ON BEF SEG ане 602 
Metol-Quinol ...... (Т.К.) 235, (L.R.) 639 
Quantity Required for Each Plate 
BM qc IRE 639 
Developing : — 
Formule (LR uoce нына. 275 
FUN AN B) SESS 9 
Trays; Large (N: BESS SS 176 
Development (I.R.) ......................... 543 
Development : — 
After Fixing (ап)... 28 
Discriminative (T.W.) ................... 503 
For Roll-films, A Method of; by 
С. E. С. Morris (arto ............... 625 
{ск (ВК аванс 163 
When to Stop (LR) serre Ras 299 
Dewsbury Photographic Society (A.S.) 
114, (A.S.) 186 
Diaphragms, Subsidiary (H.M.) ... .... 320 
Dickens, The London of; bv A. Н. 
Blake; МЕА (аголены 135 
Dodman, A. H.:— 
Bromoils in Colour fart.) ............... 256 
“Portrait of Harold. Waite, Esq." 
CLASS). enera idus ett ub tani. "Ашан 330 
“Portrait” (illus.) .......... a.s... 339 
Doncaster Camera Club (Bò ............ 233 
D'Ora, Madame:— 
“Portrait Study ” (illus.) ............... 449 
“Portrait of а Viennese Lady” 
puc. M TP RON 462 
“Portrait of Theodore Stier” “(illus.) 463 
“The Fan” (Шиз.) dessous ass 477 
“The Ermine Muff” (illus.) .......... 502 
“The Golliwog ” (illus.) ................ 511 
“The Rose" (ulus: ..................... 526 
“Ingenieur Klinkosch ” (ills.) ...... 538 
“The Little China Figure" (illus.) 537 
“ Breakfast” ав ааа а 550 
“А Study т Textures (illus.) ...... 559 
Double Exposure, А (C.) ................ 369 
Double Extension, Use of (LR) ....... 371 
Draper, Н. Mudie; Pyro-Soda as а 
Developer (art аанын 431 
Drawing Paper for Printing (I.R.) .... 567 
Drawing Paper — Translucent, То 
Render Alte) icici eet coo etus 91 
Drawing.room, Photography in the; 
by FE. А. Gibb (3r accesos 13 
Dry Mounting, For (N.B) ............... 39 
Drving Marks on Negatives (N.B.) ... 358 
Drying Negatives (Films and Glass 
Plates) (N.N.B.) Sois cesset eut eve 641 
Drving Negatives, Rack for (H.M.) ... 516 
Drying Negatives, А Useful Tip for 
(С ылын ооо esie bent 16 
Drying Rack for Postcards, A (H.M.) 40 


Dubreuil, Pierre : — 
“The Artist ” (illus.) 
“Skittles ” (illus.) 


« 


A Springtime Maiden” 
“The Bull-fight ” (illus.) ............... 
“The Little Peasant” (illus.) 
“Ames Simples" (illus.) 
“The Bubble" (llus) .................. 
“Going for a Walk" (illus.) 
“Pierrot Sleeping ” (illus.) 
“Le Volant "-allus.) она tta een 
“Paris: L'Institut". (illus.) .......... 

“An Impression of Rain” (illus.) ... 
Dufay Dioptichrome Plate, The ......... 
Dukinfield Protogr: iphic Society (А.5.) 

186, (A.S.) 394, (А.5.) 

Dull-Weather Work, Some Notes on 

(NG Ne Bs) оао 
Dundee and East of Scotland Photo- 

graphic Association (A.S.) 
Dunlop, Dan; 

PES Me" 
Durham City Camera Club (A.S.) 42, 

(A.S.) 114, (A.S.) 518, (A.S.) 

“Dutch Dyke, А”; by W. Thomas 
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“Ап Auld Licht” 


Ealing Photographic Society (A.S.) 42, 
(A.S.) 

“Early Birds” Mahony 
(illus.) 
Early Morning Photography; by Miss 
Frances Pitt (art.) 

“ Earlv 


by Mrs. 
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Morning Portrait, 

Mrs. Geo. Bletcher (illus.) 
Easel, Attaching the Paper to the 

CNY Bil: аш E E ани 
Anglian Federation (A.S.) 186, 
(A.S.) 518, (T.W.) 
and the Camera 
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Easter Holidays 
(T.W.) 
Eastman Kodak Company (B.) 233, 
(B.) 321, (B.) 
Eclipse of the Sun, Photographing the 
Recent (H.M.) 
Eclipse Photographs (I. R.) 
Echpse Photography (T.W.) 
Edinburgh Photographic Society (А.5.) 
298, (А.5.) 494. eo) E (A.S.) 
Edwards, F. W., F.C.S 
Reducing Negatives with Mercury 
Salts (art.) 
The Cobalt Salts in Photography 
(art.) 
Eickemever, Rudolf : — 
“А Landscape" {illus.) 
“ Springtime " (illus.) 
* Queen Anne Lace" 
Emanuel, C. H. L.: 
A Costume for Photographers (art.) 
That Post Office again 
* Empire's Highway, "The? = by E. |. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (illus.) 
Enamelling Postcards (Е. К.) 
Enlarged Newatives, On Making (art.) 
Enlargement by Direct Copying (C.)... 
Enlargement, Masking the (H.M.) .... 
Enlarger : — 
Lantern Slide Carrier for the (II.M.) 
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Leakage of Light from (Н.М. ....... 
Making (IRE Seo SRE a 
Vest-Pocket Tenax (Goerz) ............ 
Enlarging :— 

Ву Attic Window (Н.М ............. 
By Candlelight (I.R.) ................... 
By Davlight on Gaslight Paper; by 

Owen Р. Topham (ап) ............. 
Dodge, An; by P. К. Turner (art.) 
Basel EREP ара ot ера b beni 
Easel Hint, An (IT. M.) ................. 
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Focussing for (I. R.) 


(llus.) ..... 


Enlarging (continued) : — 
From Pocket Camera Negatives 
(ATE) unas evo deo Co ico EE E ERRORS 
Lantern, A Useful Accessory for the 
Е aesti cu aH RARUS EQUUS NOUS MES 


Queries (LR.) 91, (LR.) 163, (I.R.) 
235, (1.К.) 275, (1.В.) 347, (E.R.) 
471, (Г.К.) sor, (I.R.) 

Without a Condenser with Artificial 
Light (H.M.) 
“Ensign 
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? Entertainment, An (В.) 
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“Ermine Muff, The”; by Madame 
D'Ora (illus.) ........................... 
Etchings, Copying (LR) .................. 
“Evening by Lake Garda”; by G. R. 
Ballance (illus.) ier reet 
Evershed, А. К. F.; “The Swan 
PIT aS 
“Exact Second, The? ..................... 
Exhibition Pictures with. Small 
Cameras (lec.) (T.W.) ............... 
EXHIBITIONS: 
А. P. Little Gallery : 
Dubreuil, Pierre, One.man Show 
DV рый ыы ЫНЫ (T.W.) 219, 
Dutch Pictorial Work (T.W.) 551, 
боо, (B.) 
Night Photographs ... (T.W.) 27, 
Thomas, Walter, Pictures bv 


(T. W.) 123, (T. W.) 

Viennese Portraiture (T.W.) 427, 
452, 

Arbuthnot, Malcolm, Camera Рог- 
traits by (B.) 
Ashbourne 
T Santas nea ИИ: 
Barry Y. M.C.A. Camera Club (B.) 
113, (B.) 

Bath Photographic Society (B.) 393, 
i (A.S.) 

161, 
(A.S.) 
Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 138, (B. ) 


Photographic 
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Photographic 


Bedford Camera Club 


(B.) 
Birmingham 


Bishop Auckland 
SOE АВ. урь ондоро а 
Blackburn and District Camera Club 
(B.) 113, (А.5.) 114, (А.5.) 234, 
(A.S.) 298, (A.S.) 

Blackpool and Fylde Photographic 
Society (А.5.) 42, (A.S.) 
Bootle Photographic Society (A.S.) 
66, (А.5.) 210, (А.5.) 

Borough Polytechnic Photographic 
SOCIELY CAS.) ООО О ОЛУ 
Bournemouth Camera Club 
Bowes Park Photographic 
d. m ETE 
Bury Y.M.C.A. 
ciety (A.S.) 
Camera Club : — 
Murchison, H. E., One-man Show 


Society 


ee 


. H., One-man Show by 
(T.W.) 307, 

Thomas, W., One-man Show Бу... 
Warburg, J. C., One.man Show 
DW oid sod ЛТ ТГ К eir 
Canterbury Camera Club (A.S.) 
a cna. c ана 
Carlton Temperance Society 


есь ооо оо 


Catford and Forest Hill Photo- 
graphic Society (A.S.) ................ 
Chelsea and District Photographic 
Society (А.5.) 494, (A.S.) 566, 

(A.S.) 
Chislehurst Photographic Society 
(ANE Sie. SRNR EA 


Cleveland Camera Club (A.S.) 
Colne AS аана Gee ettet 


Coventry Photographic Club (A.S.) 
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Camera Club (continued) : — 
Croydon Home Industries 
Hobbies: (В; secretes 
Denny Institute (А.5.) 
Dumbarton (A.S.) 
Ealing 


and 


Photographic Society (B.) 
253, (A.S.) 442, (A.S.) 
East Sussex Arts Club (B.) ............ 
Edinburgh Photographic Society (B.) 
Fine Art Society (Paintings by Sir 
William Richmond, R.A.) (T.W.) 
Folkestone and District Camera Club 
а 
Gateshead Camera Club (A.S.) ...... 
G.E.R. Mechanics! Institution. (Pho- 
tographic. Section) ... 178, (A.S.) 
Glasgow Eastern Photographic Asso- 


Cl EOD! oed niat SS 
Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association and Queen's Park 


Amateur Photographic Association 


(A.S.) 66, (B.) 


Grimsby Camera Club (A.S.) ......... 
Патоп Natural History and Pho- 
tographic Society ееси. 
Hampshire House Photographic 
Society (A S] нар 

Hampstead Eisteddfod ................ 
Hampstead Photographic Society 
ASF ОУ УУЛ УЛ ГГ" 
Ilaslemere Camera Club (A.S.) ...... 
Hove and Brighton Camera Club 
288, (А.5.) 


Hull Photographic Society (A.S.) ... 


Ilford) Photographic Society (А.5.) 

. 18, (В.) 
Ilkeston Arts Club (A.S) ............. 
International, The (T.W.) ............. 
Lancaster Photographic Society 


gen 
Leeds Photographic Society (A.S.)... 
Lewes Photographic Society (A.S.) 
542, (А.5.) 

London Salon of Photography 
ED NV) оное Н 
Midland Railway Institute. Photo- 
graphic Society (A.S.) ................ 
Midlothian Photographic. Association 
оон 
Montreal (A.S.) 
Newcastle (A.S.) а.а... 
Oldham Photographic Society (А.5.) 
Oxford Camera Club (A.S.) .......... 
Paisley Philosophical Institute (Pho- 
tographic Section) (В.) .............. 
Partick Camera Club (А.5.) .......... 
Photographic Arts and Crafts (C.) 


185, (T. W.) 427, 459, 491, (А.Р.С.) 
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Photographic Society of Ireland 
(T.W.) 75, (T.W.) 123, 222, 
(T. W.) 331, 

*Pickaxe" Photographic and Art 
Club (Bi) oic иб depo cete 
Preston Scientific Society. (A.S.) .... 
Rhos Chair Eistedáfod .................. 
Коуаі Academy (T.W.) ................. 
Royal Photographie. Society (B.) 41, 
(B.) 


Royal Photographic Society: One- 
man Show bv С. R. Ballance 
UDIN ое 

Royal Photographic Society: Photo- 

graphs by the late F. P. Cembrano 
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. Helen's Camera Club (A.S.) .... 

St. Matthew's (Sheffield) Camera 
Club. XS] eee dan addon «prex Т Т 

St. Rollox Co-operative Camera Club 
uA SS ASSES 

Salon of the Photo Club de Paris 


(B.) ) 233, 
Scottish. Salon. (B.) 41, 102, (А.5.) 
Settle ...... (B.) 393, (В.) 493, (А.5.) 


297 
114 


183 


418 
386 


42 
59° 
379 
234 

88 


210 
504 


298 
114 


566 
451 
394 
418 
162 
322 
370 
234 


297 
346 


496 


428 


185 
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Camera Club (continued) : — 
Sheffield Photographic Society (A.S.) 


go, (А.5.) 

Shefheld and  Hallamshire Photo- 
graphic Society (A.S.) ................ 
Shettleston and District Camera 
СТОИ ае оо 
Society of Colour Photographers (В.) 
South Essex Camera Club (B.) ...... 


South London Photographic Society 
(Г.ЛУ.) 51, (A.S.) 114, (T.W.) 123, 
284, (A.S.) 

South Suburban Photographic Society 


Todmorden Photographic Society 
P. E E E E р 
Toronto Camera Club (B.) ............ 
Wakehbeld (A.S.) линен 
Watford LEASE osverzépectabusvesete sos dh 
West. Bromwich Photographic. So- 
eet (AUS) aues ОО т VR da 
Worcestershire Camera Club, 198, 
(А.5.) 

Worthing Camera Club (A.S.) 162, 
Exhibitions, Care of Pictures at (C.) ... 


Exhibitions, Forthcoming, 76, 172, 268 
Exposure Meter, Stop-Watch (Adams), 


467, (С.) 
Ехрозиге : — 


Moving Objects and (N.N.B.) 
Note on, А; by Frank M. Sutcliffe 
(А е еба 
Puzzle (I.R.) Vostri otis exo teenage 
Exposure Table, “А. P. and P. N.” :— 
January 
February 
M arch 
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Exposures with Artificial. Light (1.R.) 
Extension. for a Folding Pocket 

Camera, How to Make an (H.M.) 
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Faded Prints, Restoring (I.R.) 
“Fair Sample, A^; by 
Barron (illus.) 
“Fan, The”; bv D'Ora (illus.) 
Fancy Dress, Photographs of (T.W.) 
Fashions in Dress (lec.) (T.W.) 
Federation for South Wales (À.5.) 370, 
(A.S.) 394, (А.5.) 494, (A.5.) 
Ferro-prussiate Process (I. R.) 
Field Notes on Winter Work; 
F. C. Lambert, M.A. (art.) 
Figures Outdoors, Photographing (Т.В.) 
Film Negative, Varnishing (1.К.) 
Films, A Carrier for (11. M.) 
Finger Prints, Photographing (I. R.)... 
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“Fish Stall, The"; by R. Mckimm 
Wil ec 
Flashlight, “Agfa” Карзе! их (Chas. 
Zimmermann) аан 


Flashlight Photography, An Improved 
Method of, by W. Е. T. Pinkney, 
(art.) 385, (C.) 493, (C.) 541, (С.) 

Flowers, For Photographing (Н.М.) 

Focal Length and:— 

Enlarging (I. R.) 

Perspective, On (art.) 

View Angle in Outdoor Work; by 
F. C. Lambert М.А. (art.) 

Focal Length, Calculating (I.R.) 

Focal-plane Shutter, Advantage 
(I. R.) 

Focussed Eve, The (T.W.) 

Focussing (I.R.) 

Focussing Бу Scale (I.R.) 

Folding-Camera Bag, А (H.M.) 

Force, Charles; A Park of Pictures 
(art.) 

Fountain Pen, The Photographer's ... 
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Fowkes, С. А.; On Buying and 
Selling Second-hand Apparatus 
о О РЕ АКИ 

Frame for Use with Enlarging Lan- 
tern and Easel (H.M) ............... 

Frames for Enlargements, Cheap but 
Effective ...... (H.M.) 208, (H.M.) 

Free-Lance Photographer, Experiences 
Ol Tk ATG) css la 
(See also “Press Photography.”) 

Freeman, А. ].; "Go ау!” (illus.) 

French Copyright Law (T.W.) ......... 

French Excursionists (T.W.) ............ 

"Friend ог Foe? "; by J. Е. Mitchell- 
Roberts (Шиз.) oo cci ee os 

Funnel, A Handy (H.M.) ............... 

G 

“Game of ‘Rugby,’ A”; by Arthur J. 
Monro: (Muse): spese uscire obo 

Gas Fumes in Work-room (I.R.) ...... 

Gashght Paper:— 

Enlarging by Daylight on; by Owen 

P. Topham: Дат) ууз нин 
Few Hints on, А (ап.) 224, (C.) 
Warm Tones on (Т.В.) .................. 

Gaslight, Printing by; by Gerald 
E. C. Morris (art.) .................. 

Gateshead Camera Club (A.S.) ......... 

Gem Engraving (lec.) (T.W.) ......... 

Gentry, Edwin J. ; Hints for the New 
Worker in Spring (art.) ............ 

Gevaert, Ltd.’s new Premises (B.) 321 

Ghetto, Picture-Taking in the; by 
Gabriel Costa (art.) .................. 

“Ghetto Woman, The”; by J. Huy- 
sen us.) еа аа анна eea 

Gibb, E. А.; Photography in the 
Drawing-Room (art.) .................. 

Glasgow Amalgamation, A (A.S.) ...... 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Photo- 
graphic Association. (A.S.) 186, 

(A.S.) 234, (A.S.) 298, (A.S.) 

Glazing: Cards (I.R.) ose ceo ree re 

Glazing Prints оп Celluloid (N.B.) ... 

"Go "Way!"; bv A. J. Freeman 
allus о о Go do 

“Going for а Walk"; by Pierre 
Dubreil -Ollus J doeet eco 

* Golliwog, The"; by Madame D'Ora 
ULLUS) и 

Gough, Clifford S.; Some Notes on 
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tion (A.S.) 162, (A.S.) 210 (A.S.) 
Nottingham Camera Club (A.S.) 322, 
(C.) 
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NOVICE'S NOTE-BOOK:— 
Readers’ Prints Criticised on the last 
page but one in each issue. 
Some Methods of Mounting 
Some Sugyestions for Work ............ 
Hints on Winter Landscapes ......... 
About Trimming and Mounting 
About the Rising Front .................. 
Colouring Picture Postcards ............ 
Some Defects, and How Thev Were 
Caused 
The * Profitable Photography" Ques- 
tion again 
Some Winter Subjects 
Winter Landscapes 
Holding the Camera 
Trees and the Skv 
Photography in the Springtime 
The Lost Camera 
Some Hints on Landscape Exposures 
Some Uses of Swing Back and 
Swing Front cc cyt qe a pro 
Some l'oints on Р.О.Р. for Beginners 
Some Notes on Dull-Weather Work 
How to Develop a Plate.—I. 
A Suggested Remedy for Unsharp 
Snapshots 
How to Develop a Plate.—II. 
A Note on View-finders ................ 
Treatment of Incorrect Exposures... 
Exposure and Moving Objects 
Intensification and Skies 
The Point of View 
Making the Best of Circumstances... 
Some Advice on Landscape Work ... 
Picture-making with a Pocket 
(Amet а позе 
The Stand Camera in the Field ... 
Simple Control in Printing 
Drving Negatives (Films and Glass 
Plates) 
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ооо ооо ооо в ово ово ото ооо сое 
оао оо ооо ово eres 
ходе ооо ооо ооо ооо во 
зоо ооо ооо вооон 
ооо ооо ооо ото оов о сое 
ооо о 


ходов ооо ооо ооо ооо 


зоо оно ооо ооо оо хо ооо о 


ооо ео» а оо э ө ө ө ө 


оз»әэтө о» э өе ө э 


хоз ооо бах э ээ өэ ө еэ э о о озо э зоз ө еа э о 


Obituary : — 
Стар TORN: "T. улун dava smt ашу 
Gill, William (B.) 


зоо оао ооо соо ооо 


РАСЕ 


Oil Prints, Avoidance of Veil т 
[а 
Oil to Float оп Developing Solution 
О 
“Old Kitchen, The”; by Adrian Boer 
(Gus) сузуу кк. ооо 
“Old Log Cabin, The”; by J. С 
Norris (illus.) ............. cesses 


“Old Man and His Ass, The”; by 
С. A. Pibel (illus.) 
“Old Smith, The”; by P. Lundsteen 
(illus.) 


ооо ово во ооо осо 


Omond, J.; Photographing Birds’ 
Nests [Ен 
“Оп Lake Maggiore"; by G. К. 
Ballance (illus.) ....................-.-- 
“Оп Southern Shores”; by Е. E 
Watson. (illus.) араара 
*On the Banks of the Arun"; by 
Charles Job (illus.) ....... 
“On the Fifeshire Coast”; by J. B 
| Johnston (illus.) ................. eese 
“Оп the Zuider Zee”; by E. A. Loeb 


(illus.) 
*One Autumn Night"; by 
Wright (illus.) 
Optical Formula (I.R.) 
Optical Mirrors for Reflex н; 
etc. (Сиу Sale and Exchange) . 
Orthochromatic Plates (I.R.)............. 
Orthochromatic Plates, Portraiture and 
art.) 
байлы ш: (1.К.) 
Orthochromatism, From Goggles to; 
bv J. H. Keighley ue 557, IC.) 
*Outdoor Portrait, Ап”; by Elliott 
Peel (illus.) cu oeot eei tasa b baa 
Outdoor Work, Focal Length and View 


Horace 


ооо ооо оо ооо оао оо ооо ооо ооо ово оо 


ооо ооо оо косо ачоея 


Angle in; bv C. Lambert, 
S (аг) PE 
*Outpost, The"; by T. E. Grant 
llus.) clvciaviswees snc военная 
Oxford Camera Club (А.5.) ...........-- 
Ozobrome Queries (Т.В.) 67, (1.К.) 
187, (1.R.) 
P 

Panama, Photographing in  (lec.j 
UD OW.) оное 
Panoramic Photography (I.R.) .......... 

Paper:— 
“Lustra ” Platinum (Gevaert) ........- 
“Standard” P.O.P. (Standard Pho- 
tographic Co.) а...ся 


үү ellington oC hamois " Bromide .... 


“Parapet and Minaret”; by H. E. 
Murchison (illus.) ........... ee 
“ Paris: L'Institut " ; Бу Pierre 
Dubreuil (illus.) .......... een 
Paris Revisited ; bv C. H. L. Emanuel 
Park of Pictures, А; by Charles 
Force (arts). оао 
Passe-Partout Binding (N.B.) .......... 
Passe-Partout Machine, А; by Harry 
Payne (art.) «еее 
“Pauline”; by Robert Chalmers 
(Gus) eC 
“Pause in the Dav's Work, А”; by 
R. W. Rücker (illus.) ................ 
Pavment for Reproductions (I.R.) ...... 
Pav ne, Нату; А Passe-Partout 
Machine (art.) (еее 
Peel, Elliott : — 
“The Sleeping Boy” (illus.) ......... 
“The Picture Book ” (illus.) .......... 
“An Outdoor Portrait” (illus.) ...... 


* And the Frost is My Gown ” (illus.) 
Penman, В. B.; “The Castle on the 
Dunes? (illus.) 
Permanence of Р.О.Р. Prints (Т.В.)... 
Perseverance Postal Camera Club (B.) 


ооо аресте осно 


213 


IO 


` INDEX. 


Perspective, Photographic; and Some 
Notes on the Cross Front Move- 


ment (art) оо пазы 
Pestle and Mortar, Home-made 
pom. mar 
Phillip, ae The Lost Camera 
О ee tuti pietre 
РЕ The”; by C. Kroon 
(TSE) ва "c" 
Photo-Ceramics (I.R.) ..................... 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 1 HAVE MET :— 


XXXIX.—Mac of Macstoun .......... 
XL.—James McKissack ......... 
XLI.—Chapman Jones, F.C.S., 

F.1.C., F.R.P.S. ....... 
Photographic : — 


Convention of the United Kingdom 
(T.W.) 3, (T. W.) 451, (C.) 
Society of Ireland (А.5.) ............... 
Survey and Record of c (B.) 
185, (A.S.) 298, (A.S.) 346, (A.S.) 
370, (В.) 565, (A.S. 
Photography in “Digs”; by Richard 
Preston (art.) 249, (C. | 
Photo-Micrographic Society (A.P.C.).. 
Photo-Micrography (LI.R.)................. 
Photo- Micrography, А Home-made 
Apparatus for; by С. R. Marsh 
CORN SR us 
Photo-Micrography Without Micro- 
scope, Low-Power (L.R.) .........,.. 
Pibel, G. A.; “The Old Man and His 
pem " (illus. ) 
Pictorial : — 


ооо ооо вооон ооо еФ е ө сеэ ещ 


Ettect, Concentration in; by E. D 
Johnston-Innes (art.) .................. 
Lenses in America; Бу Arthur 


Hammond (ап) ........................ 
Value of Steam, The (att) ............ 
Work, A Lens for; by Frank E. 

Huson ile qu — 

“Picture Book, The"; by Elliott Peel 
(ПШ evo T 
Picture on the Wall, The (T.W.) ...... 
Picture-making with а Pocket Camera 
Во 
“Pierrot Sleeping”; 
Dubreuil (illus.) 
Pinkney, W. F. T.: 
An Improved Method of Flashlight 

Photography (art.) 
“Reflections ” (illus.) 
иене 

Pins, How to Make Dark-room (H.M.) 
Pitt, Frances: — 
А Few Notes on the Photographv of 

Captive Animals (art.) ................ 
“The Cat that Walked by Himself” 

ON аа лье 
Early Morning Photography (art.) . 

Plate: — 
Carriers (LGM) еее 
Hvdrazine, The New (Paget) 454, 
Speeds (ERJ asec e a core 
Thick or Thin Coating for (І. К.) . 
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зоо ооо ооо ово ооо 


хоров ос оо оо оао 


Plates, Using Up Stale Drv; by L. 
Tennant- Woods (ат) MEN MS 
latinum : — 
And its Photographic Uses; bv 
Thomas Bolas, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
nudo M NIE METER 


Paper, Bright Prints on Stale (H.M.) 
Toning (I.R.) 


Toning or Platinotvpe (T.W.) ...... 
Plymouth Photographic Society (В.) 16, 
(A.S.) 
Point of View, The (N. N.B.) ............ 
Polishing Prints (I.R.) ..................... 
P.O.P.:— 
Black Tones on П.В.) .................. 
Combined Bath for (I.R.) 543, (I. R.) 
For Beginners, Some Points on 
(ONN: B Е ее 


РАСЕ 


481 


519 


P.O.P. (continued) : — 
Glazing (I.R.) 
Red Chalk Tones on (I.R.) 

° Toning (Т.В.) 
With. Mercury, Toning (N.B.) 

Popularity of Photography, The (T.W.) 

“Portrait”; by А. Н. Dodman ({illus.) 

“Portrait”; by Mrs. С. К. Norman 

ETE T 

“Portrait”; by P. de Jonge (illus.) ... 

“Portrait”; Бу S. W. Shore (illus.) ... 

“Portrait Group”; by Sigvart Werner 
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зофо оо осоо 


ооо оо ооо ооо ово осо ооо оохо 


ODST MEE 
“Portrait of A. Knox, Esq."; Бу E. T. 
Holding, F.R.P.S. (illus.) .......... 
“Portrait of a Viennese Lady ”; by 
БОЕ (Sa) veoh ieee cient 
“Portrait of a Young Girl”; by M. 
Stockholm (illus.) .....................6 
“Portrait of Harold Waite, Esq.” ; by 
A. Н. Dodman (illus.) ............... 
“Portrait of John B. Maclachlan ^; by 
J. Craig Annan (illus.) ............... 


“Portrait of Theodore Stier? (illus.) 
“Portrait Study 7; Бу D'Ora (illus.)... 
“Portrat Study”; by №. А. Bang 


ОО seed Ts 
Portraits by Artificial Light (I.R.) ...... 
Portraits, Two (Т.УУ.) ааг 
Portraiture : — 

And Life (lec) essetis eo oe tus 


And Orthochromatic Plates (art.) .... 
At Night (I. R.) 


ооо ооо оо ооо ооо оо ооо ос оо 


Background in, The (art) ............. 
Telephotographic; by E. А. and 
С-В. Reove (Ат) «oer 
Portsmouth Camera Club (А.5.) ....... 
Post Office Again, That ;: by C. H. EL. 
sr Ne 
Postal Club, Amateur Photographic (B.) 
Postal- Sailon (Hs) 3:5 odere atas terere 
Postcards by “Ensignette ” Enlarger 
(Н МЫ) MU 
Postcards, Titling; by P. Fredk 
Visick (atts) saccades ee о 
Post-Impressionism (T.W.) ............... 
Preparations for а Photographic 


Tramp; 
Presentation to 


(T.W.) 


bv Herbert Kemp (art.) 
“Mac of Macstoun " 


ооо ооо оон ооо ооо ооо осо нооноовооо 


Press, Describing the Prints for the 
MS MT 
Press Photography (art.) .................. 
Press Photographv, Some Notes on; 
bv Clifford S. Gough (art.) ......... 
Pressure Spirit Lamp, lor Those Who 
Have a (HN) ен. 
Preston Camera Club (А.5.) ............. 
Preston, Richard; Photography in 
up oo s an) E 
“Prince Henry of Prussia"; by F. 
Sevton Scott (illus.) ................... 
Prince, H. S.; The Evolution of a 
Dark-roain GITE) Se eae 


Print Improveraent, А Method of ; 

C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.5. (art.) 
‘See also “Making the Most of Н”) 
Printing : — 


By Gaslight ; by Gerald E. C. Morris 


ККУ Л ОУ ОООО О ООО ОС Е 

Bv Magnesium. Ribbon, Ап Ассе$- 
Sory for CPL SM) жешин eser t tubus es 
Gradation Control in; by Е 
Grendon Underwood (art.).......... 
Simple Control in (N. N.B.) .......... T 
Prints for Publication; bv Francis 
ОЕ аа 


Prior, J. Under- Exposure 

(art.) 507, 
Profession, Photography as a (art) ... 
Professional Photographers! Associa- 


tion (T. W.) 451, (T. W.) 503, 


Mostyn ; 


, 


379 
339 


110 
574 
61 


"Profitable Photography" Question 
Арма, The (N.N.D.) eem 
* Prospecting а Deep Crevasse on the 
Géant Glacier”; Бу Donald 
McLeish (illus.) 
“Prow, The”; by James McKissack 
RUDI 
Purifving Paraffin Oil (C.) 
Push-Pins (H.M.) 
Pye, W.; А Simple Lens Shade (art.) 
| ло Photography Amongst the; 
by Roland Gorbold (art.) 
Pvro-Soda as а Developer; 
Маше Draper (art.) 
Pyro-Soda Developer (1.R.) 
Буто Stains, Removing (N.B.) 


ооо ооо оо сто 


ооо ооо ооо соо оото 


ооо ооо ee о о 
хохот ооо ое 


ооеораооона 


Q 
Quarterly Photographic Portfolio (B.) 
88, (B.) 417, (В.) 
“Queen Anne Lace"; by Rudolf 
Eickemeyer, Junr. (illus. ............ 


R 

Railway Train, Photographing from a; 
by W. Themas (art.) 
Rainy-Day Photography (art.) 
“Rainy Day, The”; by W. V. Goul- 
stone- (Ilus) han ioiai eeii 

Read, Frank Hl. :— 
«кез ^" (Us. E geensins resini 
“The Headland” (illus.) 
“The House that Jack Built ? 
“The Вау? (illus.) 
“Southampton Docks—the Crane” 


ооо ох ооо ооо но 


re | a 
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ОЕ ИСТРИ О ОО o EP eru Aa 
Record and Survey: Round an Old 
Parish Church; by Henry Walker 
nim pec 
Reducing Negatives (N.B.) ................ 


Negauves with Mercury 
W. Edwards, F.C.5. 


Reducing 
Salts; by F. 


а lessees 
Reduction and Intensification, Local 
[TS ES 
Reeve, E. А. and G. К.; Telephoto- 
graphic Portraiture (аг) ............ 


Reflecting Lantern, A Simple (H.M.) 
Retlections (art.) 309, (C.) 369, (C.) 
* Reflections? ; by W. r. T. Pinkney 


(illus) пк shot eer erre 
“Reflections of a Tommy Cat ^; by 
W. A. Steward (illus.) ............... 
Reflex Camera, A Novel (H.M.) ....... 


Relf, Ernest F. ; A Method of Mixing 
and Keeping Photographic Solu- 


tons TRIES: оо 
Reticulation (I8) И В 
Retouching (I.R.) accep ttr Ene et 
Retouching Desk, А Cheap Home- 
MIME: даа (H.M.) 440, (C.) 
Retouching, Lessons IN ............. sss 


“Reverend А. Wylie Blue, The” 
Rev. J. A. Wilson, М.А. (illus.)... 


REVIEWS OF APPARATUS, ETC.:— 
“Agfa ” Kapselblitz (Chas. Zimmer- 


MANN) ОООО О оны вах 
“Assur” Colours for Prnts and 
Lantern. Slides (A. and М. 

Zinmernanfül больна PA EE ai. 
Cameras : — 

“ Blocknote ” (Gaumont) ............ 

“Challenge ? (J. Lizars) ............. 

“Chic” Reflex (Reflex Camera 

ЕНОРИИ a 

* Day-Xit? (Shew and Co.) ....... 


2” (IHloughtons) 
(Houghton) ... 


*Ensignette No. 

* Folding Ensign ” 
“Keros ? (Ross) 
“N.S.” Reflex (Sinclair) 
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628 
333 


402 


329 


225 


INDEX. II 
PAGE PAGE PAGE 
Reviews of Apparatus (continued) : — Royal Photographic Society (continued) : — Shde-Carrying Case, А (H.M.) ......... 296 
“Planex Folding" (City Sale and Membership (T.W.) ..................-- 147 “Slip on a Dangerous Ice Slope”; by 
Exchanse) Ss Raa 274 Stereoscopic Slides at the (C.) ....... 637 Donald McLeish (illus.) ............. 426 
"Planex" Reflex (City Sale and Treasurership (T.W.) ..................-. 528 "Slow? Instantaneous Exposures with 
Exchange) РЕНА РР ЗЕВСА а 482 Rücker, В. W.; “A Pause ір the Day's Pneumatic Shutters (C.) DH DU 417 
“Sibyl” Roll-flm (Newman and Work? ЧИП RRS 60 Small Objects, Avoiding Shadows when 
Guardia) duas waque eau вена оаа саас ваја 272 Rugby Photographic Society (B.) 24d e vss 417 Photographing (H.M.) OMA A 184 

“Uno Cameo ” (Butcher) ............ 27 * Ruined Shrine, The "; by Charles S. Smith, С. Wansey; “Holiday Time ” 

“Vesta ” Vest-Pocket (Adams) . 8 Coombes (illus.) ............ eese 179 (illus) по 501 
Density Meter, Sanger-Shepherd .... 129 Running Water, Photographing (Т.В.) 347 Smith, Hamilton; “Simple Simon ” 
Enlarger, Vest-Pocket Tenax (Goerz) 2; IME он т 328 
Exposure Meter, Stop - Watch Snapshots, A Suggested Remedy for 

[ Adams) ИНЕТИИ haere cess 467 S "i NN ) 

Ja anese Trans yarent Water-Colours Uns arp (2 ‚М.В. Pm 374 

UL E CI n c oe 635 St Albans Camera Club (A.S.) ......... 138 Snow and the Flashlamp; by Ward 
Lamp 4 Flashette ” (Griffin) .... NL. 129 “St. Katharine’s Wharf”; by H. E. | Muir (art.) н СЕЕ ee e 262 
Dante Side Making Apparatus, Murchison (illus.). пе 157 Snowden Ward Memorial Fund, The 

азо (Moran) ыллык 3g St. Rollox Co-operative Camera Club (T.W.) 123, (T. W.) 171, (T. W.) 307 
Lens: — 2 (А.5.) 394, (A.S.) 518 “So Glad Christmas is Over!” by W. 

LY MP 310 Sale Photographic Society (A.5.) 42, Thomas (illus.) ................. ese 73 

Dallmever Soft-focus Portrait ...... 274 (A.S.) 186, (А.5.) 210, (В.) 252 Society of Colour Photographers (B.)... 441 

NEVER: а xU oid 207 ' . (А.5.) 322  Soft-focus Lenses, American (art.) ...... 365 

* Telecentric ” (Ross) |... enne 240 Saturated Solution, Meaning of (Т.К) 43 (See also “Lens for Pictorial Work.") 
Mounts, “Academy” (Bartons) ...... 394 “Savoy Hotel, The”; by H. Е. Soft-focus Lenses for Pictorial Work 
Optical Mirrors for Reflex Cameras, Murchison оао еа pere 156 (C.) Е КЕЕ 541 

etc. (City Sale and Exchange) ..... 105 Schön, Basil; "A Winter Night Solar Eclipse, The (T.W.) ............... 379 
Paper: — (illus. ) о и. 14 South. Essex Camera Club (A.S.) ...... 114 

*Lustra? Platinum (Gevaert) ...... 517 Schoolroom, “The Amateur Photo- South Glasgow Camera Club (A.S.) 494 

“Standard” Р.О.Р. (Standard. grapher and Photographic News ” South London Photographic Society 

Photographic Co.) ................-. 310 in the; by W. J. Macdonald (art.) 576 (B.) 441, (B) 541 

Wellington “Chamois” Bromide... 105 Scott, F. Seyton; “Prince Henry of South Suburban Photographic Society 
Plate, Dufay Dioptichrome (Ашо- Prussia ” (illus. ) С 74 (A.S.) 42, (A.S.) go, (A.S.) 186, 

DE СО LASER SESS 8o Scottish _ Photographic Federation (A.S.) 346, (A:S.) 518, (A.S.) 542 
Shutter, Junior “ Multi- speed ? (Ross) 272 (1 №.) ОЕ 124 South Wales Federation (А.5.) 370, 
Tripod, Jaynav *Quickset ? (J. and Scottish Pictorial Circle (A.S.) .......... 638 (A.S.) 294, (A.S.) 494, (A.S.) 614 

А. Wilkinson) ааа 613 a ee at; by Edgar E Southampton Camera Club (A.S.) 18, 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS:— Н He i an NS RS inn puce T 393 (A.S.) до, (А.5.) 114, (A.S.) 186, 

“Book of Photographic Recipes " 630 nea гр; A PIA Ga R; (В.) 253, (А.5.) 442 
Qe D M „ Wright (illus.) SEER SSR Eaa S 266 “South: t Docks—T} Crane” 

Dictionary of Photography, The”... 613 S - | LR 6 Southampton Docks—The 
Piaucsmental bac ob Trok -to Seascape Exposures IER) dais eae I$ by Frank Н. Read (illus.) .......... 411 

Nature in Photography, The езт 176 Seasons of the Sky (art.) ....... jree SE Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society 
“Imperial Handbook, 1912" .......... 467 ` Second-hand Apparatus, On Buying (A.S.) go, (A.S.) 210, (А.5.) 494 
* Leto Handbook of Photography "... 539 and Selling; by С. A. Fowkes Southport Photographic Society (A.5.) 494 
“ One and АП Gardening ” (B.) "e 185 (art.) р. 319 Speculum Condenser, 'The (art.) 285, 

* Penroses's Pictorial Annual” ....... 33 Seed Grower and Florist, Photography (Т.К.) 299, (I.R.) 443 
* Photographic Lenses: A Simple | for the = "m UE Ее <6 173 Speculum in Photographic Enlarging, 

Treatise cs eS 39 Self-toning Papers; by С. E. C. The Use of a (lec.) ...................-. 100 
“Photographic Scraps” (B.) 41, (B.) _ , Morris Pu в eeeseeseesee 556 Speed and Gamma Testing (Іес.) 

297, 386 Pp ns Two-Colour Prints 8 UIS ЖОО mitate idi uis 427 
"Photoesraphv and Psvchical Phe- On. arl.) er eret x Jase be xem arra n 5 *Spinning Wheel, The "; by A. S 

Quoc KE VEA s8o — Self-Toning Prints, Multi-toned (ТАУ) 123 — P Weinberg llus.) cece. с. 508 
Photo-Miniature (B.) ..................... 321 Sensitising Linen (LR) ................... 615 Spots and Pinholes in Negatives; by 
Pigment Printing, A Guide to ....... 201 “Sentinels, The”; by A. W. Hunt F. C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S. 

Richardson, Leslie; Brittany (art.) ... 563 (Шиз.) ............. aou Lic на Гын 424 nil eem cc 627 
Richmond Camera Club (A.S.) ......... 518 Sheffield Photographic Society (А.5.) Spots on Prints (Т.К) у... 591 
Rising Front, About the (N.N.B.) .... 117 18, (А.5.) 114, (А.5.) 138, (А.5.) Spring-cleining in the Dark-room ...... 250 
“Rising Moon, The”; by Alfred G. 234, (А.5.) 494, (А. zu 518 Spring Flowers; bv S. C. Johnson, 

Buckham (illus.) ии 38 Ship, Camera Work on Board n. }.... 492 M. Xon) ue ее c hopes 287 
“River, The”; bv Alfred С. Buckham Shop-front Photography (T.W.) .:....... 220 “Springtime”; by Rudolf Eickemeyer 

(TSE) еее 86 Shore, S. W.; “Portrait " (illus.) TR 61 T RU RON MARCAR ик ЫКЫ т: 258 
Roffey, Alfred; “Under а City Shotts Camera Club (А.5.) 418, “Springtime Maiden, A”; by Pierre 

Bridge? (illus.) |... eee 610 (A.P.C.) 444 Dubreuil (his) es о: 242 
Roll-films Curling, To Prevent (I.R.)... 495 Shutter, Junior "Multi-speed " (Ross) 272 Springtime, Photography in the 
Roll-films, A Method of Development Shutter Speeds (Т.В.) 495, (I.R.) 591, ПВ еее 277 

for; by С. E. C. Morris (art.) .... 625 I..) 615 Squires, CoC. 

Rose, S. W.; A Practical Suggestion “Shy”: Бу W. F. T. Pinkney (illus.) 476 *Homewards? (illus.) ............. eee eee 429 

for the Dark-room Worker (art.)... 362 Silver Ware, Photographing (N.B.) 39, “The Hayfield ” (illus.] узсе. 435 
*Rose, The" by Madame D'Ora (L.R.) 519 “The Court, St. Cross, Winchester ” 

(illus.) .......... VIDE ERROR UE DER: 526 Silvering Celluloid (I.R.) 323, (LR.) 419 USC es ARAB NR е 448 
Rotherham Photographic Society (A.S.) 138 “Simple Simon ^; by Hamilton Smith Stale Dry Plates, Using Up; by L. 
Royal Automobile Club's Studio (T.W.) 75 (STS) diocesis VD scc e pocas 328 TennantAVoods ан.) ушуы $ 
Royal Photographic Society : — Simple v. Complicated Cameras (art.) 331 Stand Camera in. the Field, The 

Affiliation. See under A. Single Dark Slides—A Useful Tip (C.) 393 (NEN B л еы ы ыалы iei Tory Quaere 593 
And Cinematography (А.Р.С.) ....... 212 Skating and the Photographer; Ъу Stand Camera Used as Hand Camera 
Annual Dinner ................. eee IOS Ronald Graham (art.) ا‎ ee ++ 150 И ET 19 
Annual Meeting  (B.) 137, (T.W.) 195 Skidmore, F. C.; “The Mil т Stand to Hand Camera, Converting 
Lectures (T.W.) 4, (T.W.) 7s, , Winter" (illus). see 314 а Пе 299 

(A.P.C ) 92, 100, 174, (T.W.) 196, Skies at Night; by Н. Powell Higgins Stand, Why not the? (T.W.) ............ 52 
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A SUMMER MEMORY. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography; - 
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This first issue of a new volume of THE А. P., appear- 
ing as it does on New Year's Day, provides a fitting 
opportunity for greeting all our readers, 
A NEW YEAR both old and new, and wishing them every 
GREETING. prosperity and success in their photo- 
graphic work during the year 1912. We 
can assure them that we are always glad to be of assist- 
ance whenever possible, and hope that the fare provided 
tor all classes of photographers week by week in the 
pages of THE A. P. may always continue to help them in 
their hobby. 
Preliminary particulars of the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom have been sent us. As already 
THE 1912 announced, Holland has been chosen this 
CONVENTION. year, and Amsterdam is to be the head- 
quarters. Sir Cecil Hertslet, F.R.P.S., 
who did so much to make the Convention at Brussels a 
success, has been elected President for the second time, 
and an influential reception committee is being formed. 
The Netherlands Amateur Photographic Society has also 
‘promised its co-operation. Special hotel tariff and 
reduced fares have been arranged, and every effort will 
be made to ensure a successful meeting. The Conven- 
tion begins July 8, and during the week excursions have 
been arranged for Marken, Volendam, Broek, Haarlem, 
and Bloemandaal (where the official group will be taken 
of Wednesday, July 10), the Hague, Schevening, and 
Alkmaar. For members who are able to stay after the 
close of the Convention, additional excursions will be 
arranged. The annual subscription to the Convention 
is 5s. only, and those of our readers who can arrange for 
a cheap and delightful trip to Holland during the second 
week in July, should write for further particulars to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. F. A. Bridge, Downshire House, 
Barry Road, London, S. E. 
$ g& 5 
They talk sometimes of the lamentable way in which 
in photography a good pictorial idea is done to death, 
but artists of other sorts occasionally 
WHITEWASHING overwork their theme. London has 
THE LILY. found delight lately in an admirable little 
print which shows the head of a tiny 
black baby in the centre of an immense double bed, the 
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whites of his eyes gleaming in a very expressive way. 
With the title beneath it, “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” the picture has contributed very largely to the 
humour of the print-shop windows. It was perfect as 
it stood. It was one of the things we should have 
photographed if we had thought of it. But the other 
day we looked again, and, lo! a change was there. 
It was a similar little nigger chap in the middle of a 
similar big bed, but this time his eyes were dilated, 
because there was coming to him an immense spider 
from the ceiling. This, surely, is not a case of gilding 
the refined gold of humour, but even of varnishing it 
with lacquer. 
€ & e 
It may be well to remember that as all light acts more 
or less on the sensitive photographic surface, the advice 
occasionally given to use a completely 
LIGHT iN THE pon.actinic light, and plenty of it, cannot 
DARK-ROOM- ре literally followed; hence it is a good 
rule to so stand and manipulate that the 
plate is almost always in the shade. А conveniently 
large box placed on its side immediately under the 
lamp or window forms a convenient recess, into which 
the dish can be placed at all times, except when there 
Is need to examine or adjust; and another less convenient 
expedient is to turn one's back to the dark-room lamp, 
so that the shadow of the body.protects the plate. The 
term ‘‘ dark-room,’’ now almost universal in England 
as a term for the photographic den, takes its name from 
the early davs of photography, when the preparation 
and development of the plate were conducted in an 
ordinary room with the window covered, but a little 
light was allowed to enter, generally by way of the door. 
Here is the description of the dark-room as given on 
p. бо of the first handbook of photography that was 
published in this country (''Photogenic Drawing,” 
London, 1839, Smith. Elder and Co.): “А darkened 
apartment into which the light is admitted sidewavs, 
never from the roof—the door left a little ajar answers 
best." The modern dark-room, or room illuminated bv 
the relatively inactive light, red by preference, was 
patented by Claudet two years later. We wonder how 
many of the great number of readers who entered for 
our recent Dark-room Competition (the results of which 
are given on next page), realise the conditions under 


which their photographic °“ ancestors һаа to work. 
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M. Bernard, the editor of a French publication de- 
voted to philatelists and postcard collectors, has 
published in the Photo-Revue а 

WHITE OF EGG method of photographic mounting 
AS AN ADHESIVE. which is so simple as to suggest that 
it must alreadv have been discovered 

bv a large number of persons. Не uses only albumen 
for the purpose.  Dipping his finger, rather than a 
brush, into the white of egg, he lightly gums the back 
of his print with the substance, and then attaches it 
to the cardboard mount. Furnished with an iron 
warmed up perhaps to 2co deg. Fahr., or as much as 
the paper will stand without disintegration, he applies 
it to the mounted picture, thus coagulating the albumen 
and rendering the two surfaces in indissoluble contact. 
Humidity has no action whatever on this adhesive, the 
albumen being impenetrable bv water or other liquid. 
For mounting on glass the method has an equal value, 
and the paper cannot be separated, even after a pro- 
longed immersion in water, except bv vigorous scraping. 
He suggests also that it would be useful in the sealing 


— = 
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کک 
pp S announced recently, the number of‏ 
Ё | entries in this competition proved‏ “ 
/е@ very much greater than we antici-‏ 
Tu P pated, and a perusal and comparison of the‏ 
articles and illustrations submitted has‏ 
)roved a task of considerable magnitude.‏ 7 


We have had finally to divide the competition into two parts, 
and double the amount of the awards. 

In the first part we have included all the descriptions of 
readers’ dark-rooms which may be described as the “ com- 
plete” variety, that is, where a special room or other apart- 
ment has been fitted up as a permanent dark-room and 
photographic work-room, and used for no other purpose. 
The second class includes those descriptions of what may be 
termed “ makeshifts," that is, dark-rooms consisting of con- 
verted bathrooms, corners under the stairs, etc., and used 
only temporarily for photographic purposes. It is only by 
this means that a proper comparison could be arrived at, as 
the object of the competition was to ascertain from readers 
their methods of dealing with photographic problems under 
adverse circumstances, and, in addition, making the most of 
limited space and conveniences. 

That many of our readers have succeeded marvellously 
well is evident from the contributions and illustrations sent 
in, and we are very glad to note that a very considerable 
number express their indebtedness to articles in THE A. P., 
particularly the “ Handy Man" page. 

In examining the entries in this competition, we have 
looked always for evidences of native ingenuity, and in 
allotting marks have always placed the well-thought-out and 
home-made contrivance which has worked satisfactorily much 
higher than the palatial dark-room wherein everything has 
been fitted up by well-paid professional builders, carpenters, 
shop-fitters, etc. An evidence of this reaches us from 
America, where a reader has apparently had his dark-room 
and work-room elaborately fitted up. regardless of cost. 
Judging from the photographs of the interiors, which were 
taken by himself, this competitor has still a great deal to 
learn in ordinary elementary photographv before he can 
make use of the gorgeous apartment which he has “ bought,” 
and which he describes as the * finest dark-room on earth." 

It will be remembered that two prizes, of a guinca and half- 
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of letters, which would thus be no longer liable to be 
opened with the aid of steam from a kettle. 
Ф o @ 
The autochrome plate has never been put to a severer 
test, if we except polariscope effects and things of that 
. kind, than to render a sunset in the Alps. 
AUTOCHROMY Even mechanical arrangements, in which 
IN THE ALPS. vivid colours are brought into juxta- 
position, are perhaps easier to obtain 
correctly than the nameless hues of the setting sun in 
the mountains. Dr. H. Roger-Smith, who showed a 
number of autochrome slides on the occasion of his 
recent lecture before the Roval Photographic Society, 
has even attempted with success the wonderful purple 
glow which remains at an Alpine sunset after the first 
ruddiness has gone. For this particular work he gave 
twenty seconds’ exposure at Ет, but for snow-scenes 
in the day-time he found that, roughly speaking, one 
second's exposure with the same stop would generally 
work out correctly. The blue shadows were gencrally 
inore striking than beautiful. 


COMPETITION. 


These 
have now been increased to two prizes otra 
guinea and two of half-a-guinea, and the 
awards are as follows: 

First Prize of a Guinea—L. J. Steele, The 
Parade, Н.М. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 
Second Prize of a Guinea—G. C. Weston, Springwell 
Avenue, Harlesden, N.W. Prizes of Half-a-Guinea each to 
W. Percival Harris, Brodrick Road, Upper Tooting, S.W., 
and H. T. Davey, Parkstone, Dorset. 

Running the winners very close are the contributions from 
E. S. Maples, Egerton, Huddersfield; Rev. H. O. Fenton, 
B.A., Newlands Park, Sydenham, S.E.; H. S. Prince, Brad- 
shaw, near Bolton; Ernest Standish, Park Square, Leeds; 
Miss Marian Silverston, York Road, Edgbaston; Stanley 


a guinea respectively, were offered. 


Guiton, St. Helier, Jersey ; Dr. and Mrs, Dashwood Howard, . 


Hampton Hill, S.W.; Harry Crossley, Hopwood Lane, 
Halifax; W. T. Allen, Eastdown Park, Lewisham, S.E. ; 
Frank Adderley, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent; Hilton Grundy, 
Elers Road, Ealing, W.; A. V. Wilkinson, Oakfield Road, 
Selly Park, Birmingham; E. L. Gaunt, Briarfield, Ilkley ; 
Miss Helena L. Walters, McKinley Road, Bournemouth ; 
E. A. Spivey, The Grove, Colne, Lancs.; H. W. Harms- 
worth (no address); H. A. Game, 17, Pembridge Place, 
Bayswater, W.; J. H. Cline, West Malvern; W. S. Davis, 
Orient, New York; W. H. Woodward, Salop Street, Wol- 
verhampton; Walter C. Burder, Field House, Lough- 
borough; B. B. Twivy, Airlie Place, Leeds; J. H. Taylor, 
Little Trinity, Cambridge; A. W. Keeble, 18, Grove Lane, 
Stamford Hill, N. ; James L. Watson, 28, St. Leonards 
Street, Edinburgh ; H. Damerell, 26, Princes Street, Devon- 
port. Among the others was one very excellent contribution 
dealing with the conversion of the domestic bathroom for 
dark-room purposes. Unfortunately this competitor 15 
evidently not so careful as his contribution and neatly drawn 
plan would indicate, as he has included no sign whatever of 
his name or address. 

Altogether, the competition has been a great success, and 
we are pleased to note that amongst our readers such careful 
and conscientious workers abound. It is gratifying to know 
also that so many take a live interest and pride in their chosen 
hobby, and are such keen supporters of THE A, Р, 
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INCE the inception of the 
Society of Night Photo- 
graphers the study of the 

Camera’s application to picture 
making after sunset has steadily 


progressed among workers in all 
„: parts of the country. The ex- 
hibition of pictures by the Night 
Photographers which opens at 
‘* The A. P. Little Gallery ’’ on 
January i, wil give the un- 
initiated а very good idea of the 
extent to which this phase of 
photography has appealed to the 
pictorial worker, and in many 
cases the visitor will be surprised 
at the amount of artistry that has 
been possible in the presentation 
of a subject in a few low tones 
only. 

Generally considered, the illu- 
sion of night as presented by photography consists in 
either violent contrast embodying the two extremes of 
the scale of light and shade, or else is concerned with 
a few very low tones and little contrast. 

The complete scale of gradation, from highest light 
to deepest shadow, will not. properly convey the illusion 
when translated in black ink on white paper. It is in 
this respect that the '' moonlight ’’ picture differs from 
the sunlight picture—i.e., the picture that is intended 
to represent moonlight as compared with the picture 
intended to represent sunlight. 

The Night Photographers have been responsible for 
demonstrating the possibilities of their special work, in 
much the same way that photographic societies up and 
down the country have fostered the desire among mem- 
bers for progress in their chosen hobby. But, as in all 
other branches of camera work, the individual night 
photographer who is not bound down by any special 
code of rules is more likely to produce pictures than the 
worker who follows a set formula—that is, so far as the 
t.king of the picture is concerned. 

The development of the negative is, of course, more 
or less a matter of rule of thumb, and the little practical 
article on the next page, by Mr. Montague Wickham 
(a member of the Society of Night Photographers), 
describing a method of development of negatives taken 
at night, can be regarded as a very useful contribution 
to the literature ол the subject. 

The row of Embankment lamps at night, with their 
beautiful lines, is still as popular a subject for the 
beginner in night photography as it was when Paul 
Martin first showed how to do it many уеаг$ ago. 
Indeed, the novice at the work starts with a pre- 
conceived idea that a crisp rendering of a lighted street 
lamp is all that can be hoped for and expected of night 
photography. Later he tries to utilise the lights as a 
factor in the composition onlv, and, later still, when 
he tries to do without them at all, he runs aground in 
the troubled waters of ''straight versus controlled 
results.’ 

There is no doubt that the picture maker who 
would utilise night photography as a means to an end 
must recognise the importance of the personal equation, 
but it must not be overlooked that the workers who con- 
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. А NOTE ON NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


tend that no representation of night, either in town or 
country, can be correct unless taken actually under the 
conditions it is intended to portray, do not consider in 
many cases the limitations of their medium. 

Modern plates and lenses are strictly limited in their 
application to night photography, hence the popularity 
of the lamp-lit Embankment type of picture. Yet the 
charm of night, whether in crowded, brilliantly lit cities 
or on quiet countrysides, is undeniable, and can never 
be truly interpreted by a matter-of-fact rendering of a 
collection of gas lamps and electric lights. 

Now and again a straight night photograph rises. 
above its fellows and claims recognition as a picture. 
This is because the limitations of the medium have been 
fuly grasped and a definite effect aimed at. Much 
has appeared in the pages of THe A. P. concerning the 
taking of night photographs, and the pros and cons of 
lenses, plates, and shutters have been well discussed. 
Our own experience, however, points to the desirability 
and utility of the small pocket camera (say 24 by 33), 
with lens aperture of F/4.5, and extremely rapid, well- 
backed plates on very thin glass. 

The question of lens aperture is then a matter that 
affects the exposure only. Given a smaller aperture, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE AT NIGHT. 
А “ straight” night photograph by the late W. H. Witts. 


the limitations of the subject require a little further 
attention, so that movement may be avoided. The 
small camera and short-focus lens allow of greater 
depth of definition at big apertures. The ultra-rapid 
thin glass, backed plates assist in further cutting down 
Ч.е exposure without risk of halation, and the entire 
apparatus 1$ inconspicuous in use. 

Moreover, with the assistance of a small, flat piece 
of thin board, and a blob of Plasticine about the size of 
one's fist (this can be easily carried, wrappedyup> т 
one's pocket) all sorts of Windów:ledges;- street-posts,. 
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projections, and other convenient supports can be taken 
advantage of for placing the camera where a tripod 
would not be possible or desirable. 

A reliable shutter, a good direct-vision finder, and a 
sensitive release should, of course, be part of the outfit, 
so that the camera may be placed up on a ledge and the 
exposure made without vibration. The photograph 
reproduced on the first page of this issue is from a 
negative made with a Sibyl camera (23 by 31), Tessar 
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lens (F/4.5), ultra-rapid plate, slow shutter exposure. 
The print is a bromoil, and an attempt has been made 
to suggest the seething maelstrom of Piccadilly Circus 
on an autumn night, when the gaily lit theatres are fill- 
ing, and the hurrying pleasure-secker jostlescheek bv jowl 
with the hungry mendicant. Here every tvpe of being 
that London harbours, and which this brilliantly Ш 
vortex of life draws to itself as the flame attracts the 
moth, offers a fascinating subject. F. J. M. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Special (o ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. °’ «Ф Ф 


№ order to obtain the best results from a negative 
exposed at night, it is essential that a developer be 
chosen which brings out the shadow portions of the 
negative very soon after the appearance of the high 
lights. Weak pyro-soda, metol, amidol, and rodinal 
allow the shadow detail to get a moderate amount of 
detail before the high lights get to any great density; 
whilst with developers such as hydroquinone, edinol, 
adurol, and strong pyro-soda the high lights develop 
some time before the shadow details appear. 
The following pyro-soda solution can be гесот- 
mended from practical experience for this special class 
of work :— 


STOCK SOLUTION. 


NO T= PEO subeat pio bs UE l oz. 
Potassium bromide ................ IO gr. 
Metabisulphite of soda ........... IS. эз 
WY QUOD оа E ates: 20 oz 

No. 2.—Sodium sulphite ..................... 2 oz. 
Sodium carbonate .................. 21 رو‎ 
Waler О ОТО ia 20 وو‎ 


This solution, it will be noticed, includes bromide of 
potassium, a quarter of a grain to the ounce of mixed 
normal developer. Although it may be that bromide of 
potassium should be omitted, I am inclined to think that 
the proportionate quantity included allows the develop- 
ment to be prolonged, thereby allowing more detail to 
5e brought out in the shadow portions of the negative. 
The omission of the bromide of potassium may also 
occasion the possibility of fog. 

The method I usually adopt is to take of the stock 
solution one part of No. 1 and add two or more parts 
of the No. 2 solution, at the same time considerably 
diluting the solution with water. Аз regards the excess 
of the No. 2 solution (as compared with the usual 
normal proportions), it must be regulated according to 
the class of subject upon which the plate has been 
exposed, and this can only be gauged by practical ex- 
perience, athough I might say that where there is con- 
siderable contrast—as, for instance, in a street scene lit 
by one or two lamps—it would be necessary to use a 
greater quantity of the No. 2 solution in proportion. 
Where the subject photographed is evenly illuminated, 
in the case of a well-lit shop-front in the West End of 
London, the quantity of the No. 2 solution need not be 
so great. 

For an average subject, make up a solution in the 
following proportions :— 


NO: FTF SOOO а eer ELE b ib mus I part 
NO, 5 solution еее 2 parts 
ANOT IRS ОГУЛ ЛУГ үз 35 


By MONTAGUE WICKHAM. 


These proportions can be recommended as the basis of 
development. In a normal temperature the high lights 
would begin to appear in about 14 minutes, and develop- 
ment must be continued until sufficient density has been 
obtained in the shadow portions of the negative, and the 
judgment of this is a matter requiring considerable 
attention. With pyro-soda it may happen that no detail 
can be seen in the dark-room, but when the negative is 
dry the detail is clearly discernible. 

Where it is necessary to prolong the duration of de- 
velopment, it will be desirable to make up a fresh solu- 
tion in the same proportions (or varied to suit the pro- 
gress of the development) and throw away the developer 
which has become stained, or is likely to affect the 
proper working of the solution. By so doing, it will be 
possible to keep the negative clear and free from foreign 
matter. The negative should be covered up to shield it 
from the light, except where it is necessary to examine 
the progress of development. 

It is really surprising how a negative developed in 
this way (provided it has not been over-exposed) will 
be kept clear of fog. Again, it is remarkable to what 
degree the excess of the No. 2 solution can be carried 
without ruining the resulting negative. 

Ап important factor which has been suggested in the 
development of a night negative is the question of 
temperature. More detail is apparently brought out in 
the shadow portions of the negative when the tempera- 
ture of solutions, etc., is raised to 72 deg. Fahr., and it 
is often advisable to develop a night negative in as 
warm conditions as possible. There is no doubt that 
by these means some advantage is obtained, but it is 
probable that the use of the excess quantity of the 
No. 2 solution will give as good results at normal tem- 
perature—i.e., 60 deg. Fahr.—as those obtained by 
increasing the temperature of the solutions. 

Should the negative be lacking that slight detail in 
the shadows when development has continued for some 
time, it may be immersed in a strong solution of pyro- 
soda—i.e. :— 


NOS qoae oe ea redi diuo quis I part. 
NE а ес озер г 
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for, say, up to 30 seconds; but this manipulation must 
be carefully watched, in order to avoid the high lights 
becoming too opaque or halated, otherwise the results 
already obtained will be spoilt. 

In the development of a night negative the object 
must be to obtain that necessary small amount of detail 
in the shadows, even at the risk of overdoing the high 
lights, as without some foundation the resulting print 
will be absolutely devoid of form in the shadows. 
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season. Yet there is 
one good opportunity that can be followed up 


with great advantage both to the birds and the photo- 
grapher. И is surprising to see at this time the large 
variety of birds which visit our private gardens, even 
those in the centre of big cities, having come in from 
the country in search of shelter and food. ^ Blue-tits, 
great-tits, cole-tits, robins, thrushes, blackbirds, hedge- 
sparrows, wrens, chaffinches, to say nothing of the 
abounding house-sparrows and starlings, can be seen 
every day by those who take care that a good supply of 
the food these birds so much need is put out for them in 
the garden. 

Nothing seems to come amiss to these feathered 
mendicants; scraps from the table, bread, and dog 
biscuits soaked in warm water until soft, apples, seeds, 
bones with some pickings left on, suet, and nuts of 
various kinds are all eagerly partaken of. Care should 
be taken to see that the food is so placed that no 
wandering cat can surprise the birds as they feed. Bird- 
tables can be bought or made very cheaply, and these 
can be suspended from the branches of a tree, while 
bones, apples, and nuts can be tied up in the same way. 

So far, the benefits have been all on one side; but now 
the photographer reaps his reward. Having attracted 
the birds, it is possible with a little care and patience to 
photograph them as they feed on the dainties provided. 
The blue-tits are the most confident, and therefore the 
easiest to photograph. If there 1$ a tree growing close 
to a window of the house, the food—suet is to be pre- 
ferred—is fastened to a convenient branch, and the 
camera focussed through the open window upon it, care 
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negatives taken 11 November and December, with a 
lens working at F/6. The exposure in each case was 
1-25th second, with a focal-plane shutter, on Imperial 
Special Rapid plates, which were developed with rodinal. 
Knowing that they were badly under-exposed, they were 
treated with the developer heated to about 80 degrees, 
and although they had not been previously hardened, 
there was no sign of frilling on any of them. Other 
brands of plates are, no doubt, just as suitable. If the 
camera is fitted with a practically noiseless shutter, so 
much the better, as longer exposures, such as I-10th 
second, can be given. 

In the event of no tree being handy to a window, a 
‘“ dummy ’’ camera can be set up in a corner of the 
garden, and moved a little nearer each day to the spot 
where the birds are feeding. When close enough, and 
it is found that it is treated as a part of the natural 
surroundings, the real camera is put in its place. The 
shutter can be worked from the house by means of 


either a thread, a long length of ie tubing, ọr an 
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USING 


LMOST from the very 

earliest days of dry 
plates, certain 
methods have been 
advocated for diminishing 
chemical or light fog when 
it is known to exist in an 
undeveloped plate, and as 
time went along and stale 
dry plates became more common, and fog due to such 
staleness appeared, the older processes for fog-clearing 
and renovating were modified considerably, with the 
result that it is now a very. simple matter to clear away 
any latent fog before or during development and to 
make stale, fogged, or light-struck plates almost as 
good as new. 

One of the early processes—I used it in 1895—neces- 
sitated the use of three separate baths, viz., solutions 
of potassium bichromate, potassium bromide, and 
ammonia; and the time taken to renovate a plate— 
exclusive of drying—was about three-quarters of an 
hour, the trouble involved being out of all proportion 
to the benefit derived if the plates were few in number 
or small in size. 

Later on, special one-solution renovating baths were 
introduced and largely used in special cases. Many 
such formulae are now quoted, and are to be found in 
one form or another in most text-books, but in my 
humble opinion and experience, such standard solutions 
are too strong for the majority of dry plates; they reduce 
the speed too much, and give a negative of excessive 
contrast. 

All renovating baths must alter the original speed 
of a plate to some extent, and my recent investigations 
have been made with the object of finding a method 
which will lower the speed the least, work the most 
easily and certain, economically, and yet give results 
which are in the highest degree satisfactory. The 
average decrease in speed is five times—that is to say, a 
renovated plate needs five times the exposure it would 
require if used in its original state. 

Plates made during the last twenty years keep their 
qualities very much better than the average photo- 
grapher is apt to suppose; but obviously the qualities 
depend upon the way the plates have been stored and 
the atmosphere they have been kept in. It is quite a 
common thing to hear of photographers getting the 
most excellent results upon stale plates, even when no 
special precautions are taken, the reason being that such 
plates have been properly stored in a warm, dry, and 
airy place, and not in a damp cellar, or on the top 
shelves of a dark-room, where fumes from the gas and 
sulphide toning baths could reach them. 

Some captious critics may say that they never have 
any old or stale plates, and, should they at any time 
happen to have any, would not go to the trouble and 
expense of renovating them. Every worker has a right 
to please himself in the matter, but I would like to 
point out that large batches of doubtful plates may 
sometimes be purchased verv cheaply at sales, and as 
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the renovating bath costs but little, it is possible for 
those who wish to work economically. 

There are also other advantages. One may, for 
example, accidentally expose an opened box of dry 
plates to actinic light, and fog them; if so, the bath will 
renovate them just as it will clear fog from old ones. 
In a like manner, a very rapid plate, not fogged, may be 
made into a slow one. АП renovated plates are not 
only made slow, but they are made to give increased 
contrasts; they are therefore specially suitable for copy- 
ing black-and-white pictures and other subjects in which 
the utmost and increased contrast is desired, and the 
degree of contrast may be regulated. 

First, as regards old plates and those which through 
age show a metallic border round their edges when 
A little-known method of treating 
such plates was advocated some time ago by Mr. R. H. 
Baskett. He recommends rubbing the plates with 
cotton wool damped with a mixture of salad oil and 
Globe polish, afterwards polishing off. If properly 
carried out, this method removes the metallic markings 
or stains around the edges, and the plates are made 
practically free from  pinholes; increased speed and 
absence of halation are also claimed. The process, 
however, needs the greatest care, as the sensitive film 
is so very easily damaged. In cases, however, where 
it is not desired to decrease the speed, and when in- 
creased contrasts are not advisable, the method can be 
used with more or less success. 

The methods I prefer are two in number, and the 
worker may take his choice. One is that of treating 
the stale, unexposed plate with a renovating bath, dry- 
ing and using in the usual way; and the other is that 
of exposing the stale plate without preliminary treat- 
ment and developing with a special developer—i.e., a 
developer to which is added a few drops of the reno- 
vating mixture, this serving to prevent the fog or mark- 
ings of age which might otherwise appear. The first 
method—i.e., the preliminary bath—is advisable in severe 
cases when the fog is likely to be something terrible; but 
the second method—i.e., development—will serve very 
well in cases of slight fogging. The renovating bath is 
made as follows :— 


Distilled water ..................... I2 to I4 OZ. 
Potassium bichromate .................... 30 gr. 
Pure hydrochloric acid ................... IS drops. 


Distilled or boiled water should be used, and one of the 
chief secrets of success is to keep the solution in a 
dark place. If exposed to light, it does not keep and 
act so well. If it is not convenient to keep it in a dark 
place, the solution may be kept in a stone gingerbeer 
or other dark bottle. The above solution is weaker 
than the standard solutions usually recommended; the 
latter contain, as a rule, about 9o gr. of bichromate and 
12 drops of acid to the ounce. The above bath works 
admirably in most cases, but when fog is very bad or 
extreme contrasts are wanted in the negative, the 
amount of bichromate and acid may be doubled. The 
bichromate must be thoroughly dissolved, and if any 
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sediment forms, the solution must be filtered before use, 
or allowed to settle and the clear part used. 

The solution, when required for use, is placed in a per- 
fectly clean dish—preferably porcelain or glass—and in 
the dark-room, of course. The stale or fogged plate 
is immersed and rocked for two minutes, then washed 
well in running water for about two and a half or three 
minutes, when it is ready for drying. The plates take 
a long time to dry naturally, and if one has not got a 
proper dark drying-cupboard, and cannot conveniently dry 
them in the dark, methylated spirit may be used to 
hasten the process. The bathed plate, after washing, 
is drained for a few seconds, and placed in a bath of 
good methylated spirit for about ten minutes, and then 
again in another bath of spirit for about five minutes, 
after which it will dry very quickly. The plate is then 
ready for use in the usual way. Both the speed and the 
contrast are regulated by the amount of bichromate 
in the bath; the more bichromate, the slower will the 
plate be and the greater the contrasts. 


Using the Special Developer. 

Although any developer can be used with a plate 
treated in this way, some, I find by experience, are better 
than others. Developers containing ammonia are not 
advisable, and, all things considered, the clean-working 
developers, such as hydroquinone, metol, azol, rodinal, 
etc., are the most suitable, as they give the cleanest 
results; care, however, must be taken to develop fully, 
but in any case development should be stopped and the 
plate fixed the moment any trace of fog begins to show. 

There now remains the method of adding the reno- 
vating mixture to the developer, which is serviceable in 
cases where the stale plate is used without any pre- 
liminary treatment. Any developer except  pyro- 
ammonia may be used, but I prefer metol-hydroquinone 
or edinol, used rather weak. A serviceable formula for 
the latter, which is not so well known as metol-hydro- 
quinone, is : Water 5 oz., edinol 20 gr., soda carbonate 
1 oz., soda sulphite + oz., potass. bromide 8 gr. То 
either or any selected developer is added a few drops of 
the renovating (bichromate) bath before pouring upon 
the plate. The quantity added depends upon the age 
of the plates, the amount of fog they show, and the 
result desired. The older the plates, the longer should 
the exposure be and the more of the renovating bath 
used. If the worker decides upon the development 
method in preference to the preliminary bath, a 
stronger stock solution may be made up—for example : 
Water 1 oz., potassium bichromate 3o gr., hydrochloric 
acid 15 drops. Five drops of the latter or one dram of 
the weaker renovating bath to each ounce of developer 
used is a good average amount; if more is added, de- 
velopment will be very slow, as the bichromate mixture 
is a strong restrainer. Тре negative is then fixed in 
an acid fixing bath and finally washed as usual. 

The above experiments are based on the original 
method introduced many years ago by Eder, whose 
formula is : Water 100 to 150, bichromate r, hydrochloric 
acid 3; but this, in my hands, does not work so well as 
I have been led to suppose it would. Numerous other 
methods have been advocated, as, for example, Condy's 
fluid mixed with an equal part of water, and a 2 per cent. 
solution of ammonium persulphate; while Abney advises 
Water 2 oz., potass. bichromate ro gr., potass. bromide 
то gr.—all of which I have tried with more or less 
success; but, in my opinion, there is nothing better than 
the acid-bichromate method, at anv rate for English 
plates. 
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Facts and Formula for Practical Workers. 


WOOL-—A USEFUL WORK-ROOM 
ACCESSORY. 
HERE are a few things, quite easy, but not at all common- 
place, which, if the photographer but knew and practised, 
would lead to better and cleaner work, and also economy in 
time and substance. 

For instance, if when negatives are taken from the fixing bath 
—aíter ample time for thorough fixation—and before they are 
placed in the washing tank, each one is held for a brief time 
under a flowing stream of water from the tap, and gently but 
firmly swabbed off with a tuft of cotton wool, not only is the 
negative freed from all particles of foreign matter, but the 
greater part of the hypo is driven from the film. The combined 
work of the squeegee-like action of the cotton wool and the direct 
stream of water results in a great saving of time, and of water 
too, for the succeeding washing in the tank need only be short. 
To begin with, the water in the tank is practically uncon- 
taminated with the fixing solution, and it quickly begins its task 
of entirely freeing the negative of hypo. 

The old saying is that a thing well begun is half done, and in 
the case of washing negatives this is very true. Half an hour in 
the washing tank and a final moment under the tap with 
another swab of the cotton wool, and you have negatives which 
are clean inside and out, and which will dry quickly. To 
facilitate the drying it is well to dry the glass side of the nega- 
tives with a soft cloth before finally placing in the drying rack. 

Cotton wool is not a dear substance, but it is a thing, once 
you have learnt the use of, you cannot afford to be without. A 
medium quality cotton at about one shilling and sixpence per 
pound is quite good enough, and a pound will last a long time. 
For convenience and cleanliness, it is well to keep a supply at 
hand in a wide-mouthed glass bottle, and to renew it from the 
bulk as need demands. 

The uses of cotton wool to the photographer are endless. Аз 


COTTON 


a filter for solutions it is splendid, being quick and clean. Just 
wet a little of it and slip it into the neck of a glass funnel. 
Again, when mounting prints it is of excellent use. If you are 


mounting prints wet, then a little pad of damp cotton forms a 
good substitute for a sponge in rubbing down, and, after use, it 
can be thrown away, as it is practically costless. Or it maybe 
you are mounting prints in their dry state, and a little of the 
paste gets on to the face of your pictures. The cotton in its 
damp state is again useful in removing this. Most photographers 
are also well acquainted with the utilitv of a pledget of cotton 
wool for rubbing down dense portions of negatives with methy- 
lated spirits. 

In fact, the uses of cotton wool in its snowlike, dainty form 
are without count, and the photographer who has not previouslv 
used it will be grateful for having it brought to his attention. 

cd "ee A cU 


A DEVELOPING HINT. 

UMEROUS devices are suggested from time to time with 

regard to ways of protecting isochromatic and other ultra- 
sensitive plates from the light of the dark-room lamp during 
development, while the ever energetic manufacturer has even 
placed upon the market dishes with elaborate covers to them 
for this purpose. A much better plan, however, is to use three 
xylonite dishes, one containing the developing dish and the third 
being used аз a cover. Supposing that one is working quarter- 
plate, the developing dish is placed in one of half-plate size, 
and a second half-plate dish then fits exactly as a lid. If whole- 
plate dishes are used, they will contain two quarter-plates, thus 
saving some considerable time, and having all the advantages, 
also, of complete control, since each plate is in its own 
solution. From the point of view of cleanliness this method is 
alone worth a trial, as the dark-room table is kept absolutely 
free from any spilling of developer, the containing dish taking 
all the waste.—C. W. B. 
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1. names Lyon-Monplaisir have been familar to me for 
a long time on boxes of plates, and particularly lately in 
connection with autochrome plates. Last spring, while spend- 
ing two or three days in Lyons, I had the pleasure of visiting 
Messrs. Lumiére's works. For two seasons I had been taking 
autochromes by the aid of the printed instructions. I had 
had good enough results to feel that the process was well worth 
working, if I could get over certain faults which had spoilt 
some of my pictures. I felt sure that anyone experienced in 
the process would be able to tell me what was the cause of 
most of them, therefore I was delighted to find that my friends 
in Lyons knew someone in Messrs. Lumiere's works, and that 
through his kindness a courteous invitation to Monplaisir had 
come for my friends and myself. 

Monsieur P., the head of the Department of Photography in 
Colours, received us in his laboratory. After looking through 
the autochromes that I had taken to show him (landscape sub- 
jects taken in the Pyrenees), he told me in each case where 
I had gone wrong. In order that some of his remarks may 
be of use to others who have only just taken up the process, 
or to those who are thinking of doing so. I will describe it 
briefly. 

Some Notes for the Beginner. 

When a beginner has made mistakes of over or under exposure 
and probably of consequent over and under development, he 
may easily be puzzled аз to where he has erred, and fail to 
learn the right lesson from his mistakes. It was in this case 
that personal help was of most value to me. No doubt I had 
read in the instructions that “ап under.exposed plate pro- 
duces a transparent negative, so the final print will be dense. 
On the contrary, an over-exposed plate produces a dense nega- 
tive, and the resulting positive, after second development, will 
be thin." But, on looking at my dense positives, I did not 
know whether I had over-developed the first time (the nega- 
tive) or the second (the positive). Monsieur P. explained to 
me that these plates had been under-exposed, and not sufficiently 
developed the first time. The negative had evidently been 
weak (one hasn't much chance of seeing this in the feeble 
green light by which one develops), and had given a dense 
positive. The density of this positive would not be altered much 
by the length of time of the second development, which must 
be continued until the high lights are completely darkened. 

The length of time necessary for the second development 
depends upon the strength of the daylight in which the operation 
is carried out. No harm is done by prolonging this develop- 
ment; the important thing is to give it long enough. Another 
fault in my pictures was a brown smoky appearance in some 
of the brightest skies. I was relieved to learn that this was 
due to nothing worse than insufficient immersion in the 
reversing bath of permanganate of potash. A few extra 
minutes will do no harm (provided the bath is of the prescribed 
strength). 

Personal Instruction. 

In order to make sure that I understood these and other 
matters concerned with the autochrome process, Monsieur P. 
kindly offered to have a plate exposed and developed for me 
to see. He took us to the studio and introduced us to his 
assistants, Mademoiselle X. and Monsieur M., and asked them 
to take a photograph for us to see. Monsieur M. suggested 
using my camera, in order to make sure that the colour screen 
and dark slides were correct for autochromes, and he sent 
for some quarter-plates, Fnglish size. The works cover an 
immense area of ground, and the private house of the Messieurs 
Lumiére, with its pretty garden, forms an oasis in the middle 
of it, not far from the colour department. It was a brilliant 
day, with a scorching sun, but just as we reached the garden 
a violent wind sprang up, the sky was quickly overcast, and 
drops of rain an to fall. I was afraid that we should not 
be able to take the photograph. However, Monsieur M. went 
on quietly putting up the camera, and Mademoiselle X. stood 
by, with the dark slides ready, so that no time should be 
lost. The camera was adjusted in a few minutes, the exposure 
made (the subject was a corner of the garden—gay flower-beds 
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VISIT TO THE HOME OF THE AUTOCHROME. 


By ALICE WORSLEY. 


surrounded by grass and trees), we gathered up the apparatus 
and ran back through a heavy shower to the studio to develop 
the plates. 
A Dark-room at Monplasir. | В 

Leading out of the studio was a dark-room, furnished with 
the requisite greenish-yellow light from an electric lamp 
covered with Virida paper. There was no need of a thermometer, 
as the temperature of the solutions that afternoon was about 
60 deg. ; nor of a clock, for Monsieur M. could count seconds as 
accurately as a developing clock (an accomplishment worth 
cultivating). He followed the controlled method ot developing, 
beginning with his developer at a quarter of the normal 
strength—5 c.c. concentrated metol-quinone developer in 80 c.c. 
of water. He held the plate so that it was screened from the 


lamp, poured the developer over it, rocked the dish, and began 


to count seconds—“ Un, deux, trois, etc." When he reached то, he 
held the dish in front of the lamp, still counting, and watched 
for the appearance of the image. This came at about 20 seconds. 
Then he poured on the remaining three-quarters of the con- 
centrated developer (15 с.с.), and went on counting and rock- 
ing the dish until the plate had been 2 minutes 15 seconds 
in the developer from the beginning. This was the length of 
time given on the transparent table fixed on the lamp for a 
plate on which the image appears in from 18 to 21 seconds. 
Afterwards he rinsed the plate well under the tap, poured on 
the acid permanganate solution, opened the window, and set 
the dish on a bracket outside in the daylight. In а few 
minutes the reversion was complete. Monsieur M. washed off 
the permanganate, poured on the developer which had been 
already used, and replaced the dish outside the window. When 
the plate was redeveloped and washed, he put it to dry in 
the draught of an electric fan. 
The Old Hand. 

A good many people were at work in the laboratory ; among 
them an old gentleman, a celebrated portrait photographer of 
Lyons, now retired, was photographing some irises and peonies 
in colours by magnesium light, making experiments with 
different -colour screens. While the smoke was clearing ой, 
which did not take long, thanks to an excellent ventilating 
arrangement, he entertained us with stories of how he had 
photographed Madame Sarah Bernhardt, and how beautifully 
she arranged bouquets of flowers. Afterwards he invited me 
into the dark-room to see him develop. He counted his seconds, 
watched for the appearance of the image, but when he came 
to the end of the time given in the tables against the lamp, he 
murmured, * Encore un peu," and gave a few seconds more. 
Here I felt was the old hand. Perhaps if I followed his 
example I should have fewer dense positives. Though I think 
my fault had been carelessness about the temperature of the 
developer—a low temperature lengthens considerably the time 
of development. 

The Secret of Success. 


When we came back to the studio the photograph of the 
garden was dry. Monsieur M. looked at it critically, pronounced 
it not quite bright enough, and suggested intensification. For 
this he used the combined bath of pyrogallic acid and nitrate 
of silver. To describe the process would be merely to repeat 
a page of the “Instructions.” The picture certainly gained in 
brilliance, and was brighter still after having been dried and 
skilfully varnished by Mademoiselle X. It is very important 
to varnish the plates, otherwise damp may creep in through 
the binder after they are mounted, and spoil the colours. 

After looking at a magnificent set of autochromes, larger than 
whole-plate, we took leave of Monsieur M., Mademoiselle X, 
and the gentleman who had photographed the flowers. On our 
way out we looked into the laboratory of Monsieur P., the 
head of the colour department, to say good-bye. In the studio 
we had noticed how enthusiastic his assistants were over their 
work. This impression was confirmed by their chief's neat 
answer to my thanks for their kindness to a stranger who was 
only a beginner and an amateur— '' Mademoiselle, here all are 
amateurs,” using the word in its literal sense—lovers of their 
work. 
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THE LADY IN BLACK. 


The ori, inal of this picture was erhilited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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WHICH is the most 
beautiful room in the 
house? Surely the 


drawing-room, unless we 
are overwhelmed by a 
strange, anemic order of 
things. Апа yet it is, as 
a rule, the last place where 
we think of manipulating 
the camera—at first we 
tried to make a back- 
ground of our gorgeous curtains, but soon learnt wis- 
dom. Generally, then, if we expose a plate in the 
drawing-room, it 1$ in order to have 
a photograph of it. Granted! 

But if we see a beautiful moun- 
tain photograph, is it the mountain 
we admire? No. It is the spirit, 
the atmosphere of some wild spot 
conveved to us through the medium 
of photography. 

Now it should be possible to apply 
the same principle in the drawing- 
room. For surely the most beautiful 
place in the home should have pic- 
torial possibilities—per se? True 
it is that experienced amateur por- 
traitists find themselves able to use 
such surroundings as a background, 
but the practice is difficult, and 
seldom really effective. And, how- 
ever important we mav acknowledge 
the background to be, it 1s, after all, 
onlv plaving second fiddle. 

'" Hermes" was taken in a 
drawing-room, and thought out 
during the end of a long walk. 
Some may wonder whatever there 
was to think out, others mav flatter 
it by asking what it means. I don't 
know. But need a photograph 
'" mean anything ? Generally, 
ves, but if we are able to convev 
some atmosphere without an obvious 
'" meaning,” it should not detract 
from it its best qualities as a picture. 
It will, in fact, add the elusive charm 
of the slightly mysterious. ‘To 
capture this, the most minute atten- 
tion should be paid to detail. I 
should expose myself to ridicule if 
I were to divulge how long it took 
to determine the best position for the 
head with regard to the panes of the 
window blind ! 

And for the humorous, we could 
very naturally invoke the aid of some 
peculiar object or decoration. But 
be careful not to take this object as 
though you wished a “© photograph 
of it,” to show what it was like, as 
a '' photo ’’ of something vou've got. 
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HOTOGRAPHY IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 
Special to ‘‘ Che А. P. and P. N.” 2 


Ву Е. А. С1ВВ. 

If, then, we may succeed in seeing the drawing-room 
with our ''inward eye,” it should discover many 
phases and effects—mystic, humorous, decorative. 
Тре germ-idea should undoubtedly be nurtured among 
other surroundings, as, indeed, with any form of photo- 
graph which requires thought for its composition. 

The “© raw material ’’ seems very hopeless when first 
attempted. То find a method of treatment is the diffi- 
cultv. То concentrate on simplicity in a room which 
literally simmers with detail. To avoid reducing our 
conception to the mere technical representation of 
material objects. То avoid, in short, photographically 
calling a spade a spade! 


Bv E. A. GIBB. 
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BASIL SCHON. 


From the Exhibition 
by the Society of 

Night Photographers, 
now open at ^ The A. P 
Little Gallery, 


92. Lung Acre; WC. 
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photographs. 
CUTTING PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. 


HERE are now on the market several 

types of very small cameras, and in 
some cases it will be found cheaper and 
better to cut the required size of plate 
from larger plates of one's own favourite 
brand. The following description shows 
how to cut a quarter-plate into four equal 
plates, each 216 by 14 inches. Of course, 
any other small size of plate may be cut, 
and from any larger size of plate, by 
altering the dimensions of the cutting- 
guides to suit. 

Two cutting-guides are required in this 
case, the first and larger one (fig. т) 
being used when making the first cut that 
divides the plate into two equal portions, 
the second guide (fig. 2) being used to 
further divide these two portions equally, 
leaving the four small plates required. 

The cutting guides are made of card- 


board (shown by the shaded portions in 
the drawings) equal in thickness to an 
average plate, with a piece of wood, W, 
nailed thereto to form a guide for the 
glass-cutter. This piece of wood should 
be such a distance away from the ends, 
АА, of the cardboard that the glass cutter 
used will cut the plate in a straight line 
with AA. 

For cutting the glass a diamond is pre- 
ferable, though one of the cheap wheel- 
cutters is not to be despised, and will be 
found a useful tool on such thin glass, 
where very little pressure is required to 
make a cut. 

The plate should be placed film side 
downwards on.a soft and level pad of 
clean blotting-paper, the cutting-guide 
placed over one end of the plate (the posi- 
tion of the plate being shown by the 
dotted lines in fig. 1), and the glass-cutter 
run along the edge of the guide W, when 
the cut should be across the exact middle 
of the plate if the cutting guide has been 
made true to size. The plate is then 
gripped firmly by the edges with the 
fingers, and sharply bent over, when it 
should break cleanly along the cut. И 
then bent over sharply in the opposite 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “The A. P. & 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, 


P. N." are invited for this 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
direction, the film also will be cleanly 
severed. 

The two small plates thus obtained are 
similarly cut into two, using the smaller 
cutting-guide (fig. 2). In conclusion, it 
should be pointed out that any glass- 
cutter used for this work should be 
capable of cutting the glass with a very 
light pressure. Cutters that are not sharp 
enough to do the work without using a 
deal of pressure are quite unsuitable, as 
the thin glass is very easily broken. 


E E. J. С. 


A USEFUL ACCESSORY FOR THE 
ENLARGING LANTERN. 


NE of the chief drawbacks to en- 

larging by artificial light is the 
lengthy exposure sometimes required when 
using a dense negative or a weak illu- 
minant. If the worker leaves the room 
during the exposure, 
he must keep an eye 
on the time, or he 
will probably return 
to find the print over- 
exposed and perhaps 
a valuable sheet of 
paper spoilt, so can- 
not while away the 
time by mounting a 
few prints or other 
more congenial oc- 
cupations. The little 
piece of apparatus, 
consisting of an 
electric drop-shutter 
controlled by the 
dark - room clock, 
which I have just 
constructed to fit my 
enlarger, obviates this constant attention, 
and by leaving me free once the exposure 
has commenced, relieves the tedium of a 
long stay in the dark-room. The shutter 
to be described can easily be made by any- 
one with a little knowledge of tools, and is 
quite inexpensive (mine cost 1$. 64.). 

The materials required (costing about 
IS. 6d.) are: One piece of wood 6$ by 4 
by 4 in., and one з by з by 2 or } in. Two 
strips of brass 5 by 4 by 1-16thin., and 
5 by 4 by 1-16thin.; thin, hard wood 
would do, but brass is better; cost, 4d. A 
few screws, say, 1d. A piece of smooth 
carl. 4A piece of Thornton-Pickard rubber 
moulding, as used in shutters, 4d. Two 
binding screws (small) 4d. Ап indicator 
movement (single coil), sd. A dry battery. 
These last the electrician will supply. 

Now for the construction. Make a cir- 
cular hole in the centre of the smaller 
piece of ‘wood; this should be rather 
larger than the lens hood, so that when 
the rubber moulding is inserted the whole 
is a good fit. Now bore а hole in the 
other piece of wood with its centre 2 іп. 
from one end; this should be about the 
same size as the lens hood. Glue or 
screw the two pieces together, so that the 
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centres of the holes coincide; cut the 
rubber moulding to size, and push in the 
larger opening. This should now be a 
good fit on the lens. The brass strips are 
now to be fixed on to the front, with the 
larger over the smaller, so as to form 
grooves in which the card may slide. 
They are drilled through at intervals and 
screws passed through into the wood. The 
card is now cut to slide loosely in the 


grooves, and blackened, and a small slip 
of wood, to act as a catch, glued near the 
bottom. <A screw is driven part way into 
the wood at the end of the grooves, to act 
as a stop and prevent the card dropping 
right out when released. We are now 
ready for the electrical fittings. Take the 
indicator movement, remove the card, and 
file the end of the pendulum into a notch. 
Screw the whole to the wood at the top, 
to one side of the brass strips. When the 
pendulum hangs free, the notch should 
engage with the slip of wood on the card 
when the latter is raised clear of the lens 
opening. The binding is attached above 
the indicator coil, gripping to the wood 
the free ends of the wire. The shutter is 
now complete, and if the terminals of the 
battery are attached to the binding screws 
the current passing through the coil 
should, if all has gone right, attract the 
pendulum to the core of the coil and 
release the card, closing the shutter. Elec- 
trical contacts must be fitted to the clock 
in such a way that when the hand reaches 
zero the current passes through. It only 
remains to connect all together. The wire 
goes from one terminal of the battery to 


the clock, 
shutter, from shutter to bell, and from the 


then from the clock to the 


bell back to the other terminal of the 
battery. The bell is placed in the hall 
or a sitting-room. When in use and about 
to make an exposure, the card is raised 
until held by the catch, and the clock set 
to the required number of minutes before 
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zero. At the termination of the exposure, 
when the hand of the clock reaches zero, 
the current passes round, trips the shutter, 
and rings the bell. The illustrations show 
the shutter complete, and the arrangement 
when fitted to my camera for use with an 
“ellipsoid” lantern, with the wiring con- 


nections. The dimensions given are for a on the easel. 


lens hood 14 in. diameter, and will require 
increasing slightly for a larger lens. A 
refinement would be to cut a circular aper- 
ture in the card the size of the lens, and 
cover with orange gelatine. 
could then be done without removing the 
shutter, with the bromide paper in position 
By using the apparatus 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
a: expressed by correspondents. 


DIRECT TRANSPOSITION IN STEREOSCOPIC 
WORK. 

Sig,—In THE A. P. of Dec. 4 Mr. Theo. Brown shows а way of 
reversing the stereoscopic images in an ordinary stereoscopic 
camera by means of two mirrors made to swivel on a vertical 
axis. He goes on to state, however, 
that as the two pictures are to be 
i made in succession, only still.life 

subjects can be thus reproduced. 
It has struck me that if the author 
: of the suggestion had only extended 
р his idea, he could have overcome 
А 2...1 B this difficulty, and taken the two 
- i i pictures simultaneously in the follow- 

83 ıng way. 

"о instead of placing the mirror B in 
front of the second camera lens at C, 
if he placed it at B, so that C B=C A, 
the left camera at L would still re- 
ceive the view as reflected by the 
mirrors, but the right camera К 
would have an unobstructed view, 

and so could be exposed at the same time as the camera L. 

I claim that this arrangement allows, not only of any view 
being taken, and of the tilting of mirror B to suit the distance 
of the object, but has the further advantage that by a proper 
arrangement of the support the distance C B can be varied 
(within limits naturally), and we can get any amount of stereo- 
scopic relief desirable. То make matters easier, the view-finder 
(if such were used) could be placed at D. 

If such an apparatus were placed on the market, I, for one, 
would be very pleased to purchase it, for the reversal of pictures 
is a very great nuisance, specially if postcards are wanted, as it 
means cutting the negative, after having specially marked them 
to remember which is right and which left; the storing of two 
small plates instead of one long one ; dangers of scratching, etc., 
in handling, and the great difficulty of setting at the proper 
distance apart when printing. Finally, this would be invalu- 
able for autochrome stereoscopic transparencies.— Yours, etc., 

Crewe. A. THOMAS. 


ENLARGEMENT BY DIRECT COPYING. 


Sir,—The article in your issue of December 18 which first 
caught my attention was that by Mr. Rose, on enlargement by 
direct copying. И was a curious coincidence that, when I 
received THE A. P. on Tuesday (we do not get it here sooner 
than Tuesday), I had just finished washing prints of a group 
made from enlarged negatives that had been obtained by direct 
copying. Mr. Rose's well-written article will be instructive and 
useful to beginners, and also, perhaps, to more experienced 
amateurs who have not yet tried any kind of enlarging ; but I 
believe the method he describes is quite well known to many, 
although all who understand it may not have put it in practice. 
In my own case, the first occasion on which I enlarged by direct 
copying was fourteen years ago, and the subject was landscape. 
Since then I have preferred this way when the size desired did 
not exceed whole-plate; not because that is the limit of its 
application, but because whole-plate is the largest camera I 
have. Mr. Rose prescribes a triple-extension camera; both my 
half-plate and whole-plate are only of double extension, 15 in. 
and 18 in. respectively, and my most suitable lens is of 136 mm. 
(538 in.) focal length, full aperture Е/6.3. By these, a half- 
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described, I am enabled to leave the ex- 
posure to take care of itself, and when- 
ever I return to the dark-room I can be 
certain the print is not overdone, as all 
light is cut off by the relcase of the shutter 
at the correct time. The cost of materials 
and time of construction are well repaid 
by the comfort of working. LEE M, 


Focussing 


plate negative can be made from No. 1 Pocket Kodak size, and 
a whole-plate one from a portion of a quarter-plate. So a triple 
extension, although desirable, is not indispensable. If I had a 
12 by 10 in. camera, I should not hesitate, when several prints 
were desired, to attempt a negative of that size by direct сору- 
ing from any good, clear quarter-plate print. The method is 
quite as applicable to landscape or architecture as to portrait 
work, and is a good way of obtaining postcard negatives from 
smaller work. Another distinct advantage is the choice of print- 
ing paper; one is not confined to bromide, but can use gaslight 
paper, or good old P.O.P., or even, when a very good negative 
has been obtained, the platinum or carbon process. Given a 
reasonably good print to copy from, and “hastening slowly” in 
the work, I have not found much retouching needful.—Yours, 
etc., We Mo Fa 
Aberdeen. 


A USEFUL TIP FOR DRYING NEGATIVES. 
SIR,—As I have often got useful tips from your paper, I 
thought that perhaps the following may be new: 
Cut off ordinary garden hose, either 4 or § in. internal 


diameter, pieces about 3 in. long, place on shelf, and rest the 

negatives cornerwise in the tubing, the top corner resting againsf 

the wall; the water will then run on to the shelf, leaving the 

plates dry, and without fear of capillary attraction drawing dust, 

etc., on to the plates, and also keeping them in position with- 

out the chance of them slipping.—Yours, etc., 
Sheffield. 


E. B. WILKS.: 


Plymouth Photographic Society.— The hon. secretary, Mr. C. 
F. Ford, advises us that he has removed to 4o, Hillside Avenue, 
Mutley, Plymouth. 

Toronto Camera Club's annual Salon will be held from 
March 25 to 3o. Prints must reach Toronto not later than 
March 13. Full particulars from Mr. Edward Y. Spurr, 2, Gould 
Street, Toronto. 


In the Eastman Kodak's Competition the prize of $500 for the 
best work of a professional photographer has been secured by 
Mr. S. H. Lifshey, of Brooklyn, New York, with a negative 
which was made with a Cooke portrait lens, Series VI., of 
13 in. focus. 


Information Wanted.—Messrs. Marion and Co. ask us to 
state that a postcard has reached them from Twyford, Hants, 
without either name and address or message on the back. И 
this paragraph should meet the eve of the sender of the card, 
perhaps he will supply the necessary particulars to Messrs. 
Marion. 


Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of Denzil Road, Neasden, N.W., 
ask us to draw the attention of readers who are interested in 
night photography to the special utility of their large-aperture 
lenses for this branch of work. "Their well-known patent por- 
trait lens, working at F/3, is a favourite among many night 
photographers who use reflex cameras. Messrs. Dallmeyer also 
make lenses working at F/2.2 and F/1.g. Our readers should 
write to the above address for illustrated list. Ап interesting 
fact in connection with Messrs. Dallmever's business is that at 
Christmas time they make a present of 1s. to each of their work- 
men for every vear of service in the companv. This year one 
member of their staff received Z2 11s., showing that he has been 
in the firm's employ for fifty-one vears, and other amounts well 
over 3os. which have been distributed this Christmas, indicate 
that many of Messrs. Dallmever's workers have been with them 
for a great number of vears. 
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“THE A. P. axo P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in t 


materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, 
the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in Тн 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the 
аћхеа to its back, and properly filled in. 
The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage 
Prize-winners will be notified of their 
materials they choose for their prizes. 
The Editor's decision on all m 


In addition, a prize 


are sent. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to W. ]. 
Sayer, 181, High Street, Chatham. (Title of print, *The Shadow 
of an Oak.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, Blitz ; 
stop, F/11; exposure, r.roth second; time of day, 3 p.m., 
August; developer, m.-q.; printing process, bromoil. 


The Second Prize to Thos. Petty, 9, Eamont Gardens, West 
Hartlepool. (Title of print, * The Evening Fairy Tale.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Studio; lens, Euryscope ; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 4 seconds; time of day, afternoon, October; 
developer, Walburn’s; printing process, Gevaert Gravure. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to H. E. Wood, 124, Brooke Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. (Title of print, “St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields.”) Technical data: Plate, Edwards’ iso. medium; lens, 
Planastigmat ; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-20th second ; time of day, 
2 p.m., October ; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged 
on Wellington bromide. 


The Mounting Prize to Wm. Howat, 4, Porter Street, Ibrox. 
(Title of print, *Smoke.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
ortho. ; lens, back combination of Busch Omnar; stop, Е/8; 
exposure, r-1oth second ; time of day, 5.15 p.m., July ; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, Paget cream bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Horace Wright, East Dulwich ; G. Wansey Smith, Finchley, 
N.; Capt. S. Nicholson, Mediterranean Fleet; J. J. Curtis, 
Leigh-on-Sea; Chas. Lucas, Clapham, S.W. ; W. Taylor, Bishop 
Auckland; Mrs. C. К. Norman, Manningtree; M. R. Tozer, 
Bournemouth; Frank Bolton, Hull; Arthur R. Beard, Lower 
Road, S.E.; Arthur Mann, Sunderland; ]. H. Coatsworth, 
Alexandria. 

Class I. 

Miss Florence Barron, Stafford ; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol ; 
F. W. Moses, Plymouth ; Gordon Franklin, R.N., Home Fleet ; 
Wm. Parrington, Nelson; Frank Bolton, Hull; L. T. Roberts, 
Birmingham ; Geo. W. Stannard, Anerley, S.E.; Cyril White- 
law, Newbury ; Miss K. Cunliffe, Northwood ; R. G. V. Dymock, 
Shrewsbury; Henry and Clifford Warner, West Kensington 
Park, W.; К. C. Goodyear, Bromley, Kent; Miss A. Ryves, St. 
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Title of Print Оооо соо ооо оов ооо ооо об осо ооо ово ооо ооо соо осо EEC COREL соо с г ооо е 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 


Developer, and Printing PROCESS METEENCRTT--—————— 
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Foreign Readers. 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of thís photograph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
АДИ Реза оао ел reae: s c M 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and if Из return 
ia desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envclope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State Беге.......... 
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Coupons of any date can be used by 


аннан. Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return, 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


‚| LIne WEEKLY COMPETITION 


irrespective of subject 


success às soon às the awards are made, and 
The prizes must be selected through the paper, 
atters connected with these Competitions will be final. 
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all readers of this journal. 


А first prize consisting of ten shillings' 
he paper, [ 


‚ and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
, $12е, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
| points considered when awarding this prize. 

In any photographic competition or exhibition, a 
r in Е А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 
entries is above the average. 


special prize of five shillings’ 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


in THE А. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


they will then let us know the particuiar apparatus or 
and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


Columb; G. Forbes Brodie, Glasgow; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammer- 
smith ; A. Lenton Pentelow, Boston ; J. R. Graham, Manchester ; 
W. E. Travers, Carlisle; Miss Harrison, Weatley; Сео. 
Morrison, Grantham; Ralph Kendal, Liverpool. 


Class II. 

F. Fouraker, Norwood, S.E.; Miss Nellie Hyde, Worcester ; 
H. M. Kellam, Bolton; Miss Е. T. Townsend, Switzerland (2); 
А. Preece, Bristol; H. Wright, Acocks Green, Birmingham; 
Jas. Fuller, Brighton; Miss Dorothy Lloyd, Carnarvon ; J. T. 
Green, Newcastle, Staffs.; E. W. Withers, Harrogate; Miss 
Kate Morgan, Clapham ; Thos. Buller, Plymouth ; W. R. Ernest, 
Walthamstow, N.E.; L. French, Salisbury; Arthur Lindell, 
Shrewsbury ; Jas. H. Green, Norwich ; Mrs. C. Gorringe, Perth. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked in Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class ТЇЇ. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to E. Wragg, 45, Mount 
Street, Sheffield. (Title of print, “Ted, Junior.) Technical 
data: Plate, 2oth Century; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-5th second; 
tune of day, 4 p.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on C.C. bromide. 


Beginners' Class. 

Thos. Millar, Argyll; Mohamed Fathy, Alexandria (5) ; Harry 
Armstrong, Burnley; B. Machin, Westcliff-on-Sea; Chas. В. 
Bullivant, Grimsby; J. Edward Goodwin, Birmingham; Miss 
Bryson, Westcott; F. Bennell, Buxton; Н. С. Sears, Bourn- 
ville; R. B. Wilson, Liverpool; L. P. Churchill, Teignmouth ; 
Edward S. Paice, Wokingham ; Bernard W. Nuttall, Nelson ; 
А. К. Green, Birmingham; Miss E. F. Smith, West Didsbury ; 
E. G. Buckwell, Birkenhead; G. Bligh Walls, Nottingham 
Street, W.; J. Punshon, Durham; P. В. T. Garnett, Otley; 
Geo. Gilbert, Oakamoor, N. Staffs; Capt. H. C. Morton, 
Osborne, Isle of Wight; В. W. Woodall, Fletton-le-Hole, 
Durham; Jas. Hargreaves, Nelson; Geo. J. Singleton, Rath. 
mines; John Houston, Glasgow; J. Hargreaves, Nelson. 
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дал. 13. 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, Jan. 5. 


Title of Print............. m а 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing Ргосевв.............................................. —— 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that Гат a bona-fde Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photozraph was done by ше. and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. | agree to 
abide by the decísion of the Editor. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) .................... —Á——— 


Address 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper ог envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Ed.tor cannot be responsible for .oss or delay. 

State here ....................... whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return 

Mark package outside 7" BEGINNERS COMPETITION," 


ENQUIRY COUPONS. —Either or both of the above Coupone тив: accompany Quories on Technical, Pictorial, or other mat ers. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL. 


“Ariel” wishes all his friends and readers a Happy and Prosperous NeWw Year, 


Photographic Activity at Toronto. 

I have just had the privilege of seeing the 
annual report of the Toronto Camera Club, which 
shows that matters photographic are in a very 
healthy state out in Canada. After spending 135 
dollars on new club equipment, they are able to 
show an increased balance at the bank, and, to 
quote their own rider, '' with no liabilities what- 
ever." Another proof of its live character is 
the fact that the club have expressed their special 
thanks to a number of members who have cheer- 
iully expended both their time and money in 
making several minor alterations and  im- 
provements, all tending to greater convenience in 
the work-rooms. At the Canadian National Ех- 
hibition, the club's set of twelve pictures secured 
the first award, whilst individual members cap- 
tured no less than nine of the eleven medals. 
Taking the year as a complete whole, members 
of the Toronto Camera Club have won no less 
than sixteen medals and plaques, not to mention 
the certificates as well. 


L.C.C. Camera Club. 

The London County Council Camera Club, at 
their December monthly meeting, were in the 
unique position of having a lecture delivered by 
a lady (Miss Howard Mercer) on ‘‘ Colour Photc- 
graphy." Miss Mercer not only dealt with the 
better-known processes of producing glass trans- 
parencies in natural colours, but also with the 
new '" Uto” paper invented by Dr. Smith, and 
gave a demonstration, one of the first to be 
given in this country at all events, of the “ Uto ” 
process, whereby photographs in natural colours 
are capable of being reproduced on paper. The 
process is at present only in an experimental 
stage, and the pioneer work of the lecturer and 
Мг. Е. Howard Mercer, F.R.P.S., is therefore 
all the more valuable from a scientific point of 
view. Some of the results which were shown 
appeared to be distinctly promising, although at 
this period of the vear, which is almost sunless 
(for effective purposes), it is a great drawback 
that the process requires such a length of time 
to print. If we lived in the Canary Islands, it 
would not matter, and we could use the printing 
frames as sunshades. 


The Mirroscope at Sheffield. 

The Sheffield Society had an opportunity of 
closely examining the new Mirroscope at one 
of their meetings recently. For the information 
of those who have not heard of it, I may say 
that instead of using transparent slides, opaque 
substances, such as postcards, photographic 
prints, etc., are used, and these are projected by 
reflected light. For some purposes, it is, without 
doubt, an excellent idea, but the general opinion 
of the Sheffield members is, however, that Гог 
genera! purposes its utility is threatened by the 
difüculty of getting powerful illumination in the 
pictures, as compared with the slides, and this 
icd limits its usefulness for lectures consider- 
ably. 


Without a Stereoscope. 

At the Hartlepools Photographic Societv, Mr. 
J. H. Taylor, on the subject of stereoscopic 
photography, said it was possible for most people, 
with a little practice, to see a pair of stereo. 
pictures in relief without the aid of a stereoscope 
at all, provided the separation of the component 
views are not too great. 


For Unattached Amateurs at I ford. 

The Ilford Photographic Society are in dead 
earnest about this year’s exhibition, which is to 
be held in February, and already there is evi- 
dence that a fair amount of work is in prepara- 
tion. The committee have decided. in addition 
to the usual open and members' classes, to run 
a class for the benefit of Ilford amateurs who 


may not be attached to a societv. Thus anv 
Iltordian photographers may compete for the 
charm ng plaque the society is offering, and 
should they miss that, perhaps a certificate of 
merit will come their way. All Ilford should 
compete, and any further information required 


wil! be furnished by the secretary, at Cecil Hall, 
Ilford, any Wednesday evening. 


Seymour on Hobbies. 

Mr. E. Seymour, lecturing at Darwen, claimed 
for photography—and in his case flower photo- 
graphy—that it was a special hobby. Everyone 
must nave a hobby of some kind, and a person 
who had no hobby at all was generally a money- 
grabber and miser. There was a great difference 
of opinion as to the hobby most suitable. For 
instance, the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
referring to the claim advanced for photography 
as a hobby, had recommended boxing in its 
stead. Mr. Seymour, with this advice in his 
mind, recently paid a visit to a boxing saloon, 
but he was not converted. He says the '' Dials” 
were not inviting or impressive. The observation 
and study of photography and Nature, he again 
contended, were bound to make them artistic 
and become refined. ‘Though he had studied 
every kind of flowers he had a far greater love 
for the wild flowers, and they could find beautiful 
specimen studies in the hedgerows, woods, and 
public parks. He had never met a man who 
took a delight in Nature’s studies who could be 
regarded as a mean, despicable, sour-tempered 
individual. 


Hand-coloured Lantern Slides. 

At the Southampton Camera Club, Mr. R. V. 
Banks, from Bournemouth, described his method 
of colouring lantern slides by first damping them 
and blotting off the superfluous moisture with 
fluffless blotting paper and afterwards painting 
them. The colours he recommended were those 
supplied by the Kodak Co. on stamps, which were 
very transparent and free from grit. He showed 
a great number of slides of country scenes, 
flowers, and figure studies, all of which were 
hand-painted, and, in the opinion of the mem- 
bers, the results were far more true to Nature 
than several of the colour processes of to-day, 
and showed great skill in their production. The 
amount of colour to put on the slides was best 
found out by practice, but it must not be over- 
dons, otherwise the results were too vivid and 
spoiled the effect. 


A Naturalist's Pot-pourri. 

At the Lewes Photographic Society Mr. E. ]. 
Bedford, another of the Eastbourne band of 
workers, gave a very excellent discourse on 
nature study, which he termed “А Naturalist’s 
Pot-pourri. ° With a charming set of slides he 
took his audience through the different seasons 
of the year. For nature study, one must have 
patience and be prepared for disappointments ; 
having these attributes, it was a very healthy and 
interesting recreation. He had noted the schools 
had very largely taken up the subject, but here 
there was a great danger, if it was not taught 
in the proper way. Teachers must be inspired 
with a love for nature beíore the inspiration 
can pass to the scholar. 


Get from the Beaten Track. 

It is not always a simple matter to gct away 
from the beaten track, but to a photographer 
who aspires to the delights of the pictorial, it 
15 essential, and at the Hebden Bridge Society, 
Mr. A. Houghton told them, in a simple story, 
illustrated by over a hundred slides, how he had 
succecded. I have seen some of Mr. Houghton's 
work, and I know he succeeded. 


The Leicester Competitions. 

The summer prints of the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society have passed beíore the judge, 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, who has spoken in the 
highest terms of the quality of the work. Mr. 
H. Lee Hopkins was an easy first in portraiture 
with “ Le Conspirateur," a powerful study, and 
was fully entitled to the further honour which 
fell to it as the champion picture of the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. R. Warden Harvey was also to the 
fore with a medal in landscape and a diploma іг 
portraiture, entitled “ Childhood." This was a 
study of three children, the elder obviously in 
charge, and most attentively “ mothering " them 
Despite the «mal! entry, Mr. Marshall gave three 
awards in the Novice Class, and as these ail 
went to Mr. Edgar Hoskins, the tribute was the 
more striking. 
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The Torbay Portfolio. 

The result of the portfolio vote in the Torbay 
Camera Club is as follows:—Mrs. Marillier, 1st, 
И votes; Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, and, 23; 
Miss Holyoake, 3rd, 15; Miss Marillier, 4th, 14. 
September—Miss Marillier, 1st, 42; Mr. Carslake 
Winter-Wood, 2nd, 27; Colonel W. Fothergild 
Macmullen, 3rd, 22; Mrs. Marillier, 4th, 19. 


Th? Idlers’ Hour. 

The Idlers’ Camera Club held their twelítb 
annual meeting under very pleasant circum- 
stances. The event was at Stuckey's Restaurant, 
the night was Saturday, and the viands were 
good. The secretary's report was read and duly 


honoured, after which the following officers 
were elected:—President, R. J. Fry; vice- 
president, С. Harry; secretary, S. H. J. 
Hulme; assistant secretary, J. Hobbert. 


Club albums have been won by Messrs. J. D. 
Brown, H. W. Hobbert, and A. F. V. Collett. 


How to Dispense with a Microscope. 

Мг. wW. Е. Barton recently gave the Leicester 
Photographic Society a demonstration of micro- 
photography on novel lines, for, by an ingenious. 
apparatus of his own construction, he is able 
to dispense with a microscope in his photography 
of minute things. After he had constructed his 
apparatus to the point of great magnitude of en- 
largement he was up against a wall, so to speak, 
being unable to get sharp definition on his nega- 
tive because of the speed and deflection of the 
colours at each end of the spectrum in the so- 
called white light. But this he overcame first 
by cutting out certain rays with a green colour 
filter and then with a blue one. The latter had 
the advantage of reducing the necessary time of 
exposure, and with its aid Mr. Barton made a 
negative of the head of an ant almost too large 
to go on a lantern slide with an exposure of 
half а minute. Subsequently he gave a display 


of lantern slides made by his ingenious 
apparatus. 
To See Ourselves. 

It was a curious surprise to the Coventry 


Camera Club to find that six of the prize slides 
in Tne А. P. set were made from architectura? 
gems to be found in their own city, all being 
taken from portions of the Palace Yard. As 
Coventry possesses a wealth of such undoubted 
gems, it will be some encouragement to them to 
devote a lantern evening to Coventry, and see 
what it will bring forth. 


Trimm ng and Mounting. 

Lecturing upon “Trimming and Mounting '* 
before the Willesden Photographic Society, Mr. 
G. C. Weston said that although this was a 
most important branch of pictorial work, vet it 
was much neglected by the maioritv of workers. 
As regards trimming, the usual mistake was in 
not using a sharp enough knife or cutter, thereby 
causing a rough edge to the print or mount. The 
cutter should be sharp enough to cut the paper 
with one motion. Glass or zinc were fairly good 
cutting surfaces, but soon blunted the knife. 
Personally, he had found hard strawboard, suck 
as old almanacs, made the best surface. For 
«ачага the print or mount, a drawing-board, а 
T-square, and a set-square (preferably the 
transparent celluloid kind), меге recommended, 
whilst as an actval trimming edge it would be 
dificult to improve upon a steel mount-cutter's 
rule. For the mounting, the lecturer advised 
the use of one of the well-known photographic 
mountants, as they were specially manufactured 
for the purpose. and would not cockle the prints 
nearly as much as ordinary paste. The most 
important point was to get an even coating of 
naste, and to keep it free from dried lumps. The 
lecturer advocated the multiple «scheme of 
mounting, but the greatest care must be taken to 
harmonise the colours. As a rule, it was only 
possible to use various shades of brown and grey. 
Some well-known workers often obtained а 
pleasing effect by adopting a colour scheme im 


contrast to the print, bu successfull¥y accom- 
n'ish this r*auired a уе artisti i uld 
b> амоно улану ced СН | C 
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Hypo Eliminator. 
Wil you please give formula for a hypo 
eliminator, etc. f J. B. D. (Canada). 
We might give you a list of substances 
which have been advocated for this pur- 
pose, but, when all is said and done, it 
is only replacing one tenant by another, 
who in turn has to be evicted. There is 
nothing better than, or equal to, water 
for getting rid of hypo. Put the plate in 
a dish of water, cover it to, say, half an 
inch or more depth with water, rock the 
dish every minute or so for about three or 
four minutes, then throw away the water 
and replace it by fresh water. Half an 
hour's treatment in this way is more effec- 
tive than soaking in tanks, etc., for 
twenty-four hours. И is que easy to 
wash a dozen plates in half an hour by 
this means in three dishes, each contain- 
ing four plates each. 
Cats. 
Will you please tell me the best way to photo- 
graph a black cat with regard to background 
and lighting? F. E. (Oxford). 
Do ло? use either a quite white or quite 
black background. You will get the best 
effect with a grey background, on the 
light rather than the dark side; but your 
aim should be to avoid any very strongly 
marked contrasts between the object and 
background, or the background gets forced 
into notice. Perhaps you could fix up а 
grey blanket, shawl, or something of that 
kind against an outside wall, then put a 
fair-sized kitchen-table against the wall 
and cover this with a hearthrug, and coax 
puss on to this. Ву selecting a corner 
where you have two walls at right angles, 
you will get a sidelight effect, which is 
better than an all-round diffused sidelight. 
Expose for the darks, but develop for the 
high lights—i.e., so as not to block up 
their gradations. 
Planiscope. 
Can I focus with a planiscope as sharp as I 
can without it? What increase of size will it 
give? E. N. (Brandon). 
The planiscope will not make any differ- 
ence to the focussing. The answer to the 
other question depends on the focal 
lengths of your R.R. lens and planiscope, 
which you omit to mention. 


Stand Camera Used as Hand Camera. 
How can I use my triple-extension camera as 
hand camera, etc.? H. R. (Ilford). 

The best way of using a camera of this 

class without a tripod is by means of a 

neck string. A metal stud or button is 


fixed to each side of the upper part of the 
camera body. The ends of a leather strap 
are fixed to these studs. This strap is 
passed over the user's head, and rests 
round the back of his neck. The camera 
is thus held safely while both the opera- 
tor's hands may be at liberty. It will be 
advisable to have a small level fixed in 
the top of the camera body. You will 
also need a view-finder of the “ brilliant " 
type which agrees in view-angle with your 
lens. You will also need a focussing scale 
fixed to the camera. You will be able to 
use your ordinary plate-holders. 
Lantern Slides with Camera. 

I want to use my stand camera for lantern 

slide making. The turntable projects half an 

inch below the baseboard, etc. 

T. K. (Maxwelltown). 

You can easily make a rectangular 
framework the same size as the baseboard 
and about an inch deep and, Say, rj in. 
wide. This can then be temporarily 
clamped to the camera baseboard, or even 
fixed thereto with a good length of tape, 
and will give you a flat base, which will 
rest firmly on your operating table. 
'" Lantern Slide Making," No. 22 of THE 
A. P. Library, contains numerous useful 
hints about easily (home) made contri- 
vances, etc. 


Photographing Finger Prints. 
I should deem it a íavour if you would kindly 
inform me how to photograph finger prints, 
etc. G. W. (Thornaby). 


One must bear in mind that the things 
to aim at are good detail and good light 
and shade contrast. The first means a 
good modern lens. The camera need not 
be large in size—quarter-plate is amply 
large enough—but it should have a long 
bellows—i.e., at least double the focal 
length of the lens, which latter should be 
short rather than long. For instance, for 
à quarter-plate a 4 in. lens would be lon 
enough. This, with an $ in. bellows, 
would give life size, and with 12 in. a 
double life-size image. It is often an 
advantage to have the image larger than 
life-size. A tripod is seldom of any use, 
as finger prints are often in places where 
no tripod can be set up. Get a handy 
blacksmith to make you a piece of iron 
about 4 ft. long and bent about the middle 
to form a right angle something like the 
letter L. In one part a slot is cut to 
take the tripod screw. In the other are 
two holes to take small, pointed screws 
with butterfly heads. These two latter en- 
able you to fix your angle iron into any 
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soft wood—e.g., a window-frame, door, 
pair of steps, etc.—when the slotted arm 
Carries the camera. As to contrast, your 
mode of procedure will vary with сіг. 
cumstances—for instance, for black marks 
on а white wall or paint, use ап ordinary 
or preferably a slow landscape plate, but 
for faint contrasts you will have to use 
an ortho. plate and colour screen of such 
a colour that it passes the lighter tint but 
not the darker tint. For example, bluish 
marks on a yellowish ground: here you 
want to cut out all blue rays and pass all 
the yellow rays, and so on. For bringing 
out markings of a greasy finger on glass, 
burn a little magnesium ribbon and ently 
fan the falling white powder towards the 
markings, when it will stick to the greasy 
places. A light or a dark background at 
the further side of the glass sometimes 
brings out contrasts. Every case requires 
its own treatment. Focus with care. 
Cut out of a bit of newspaper a hole 
rather larger than the print to be copied. 
With drawing-pins fix this so that the 
marks come in the hole of the paper. 
Focus the inner edges of the printed 
matter, and then use the next smaller 
stop. Develop with freshly mixed hydro- 
quinone at 65 degrees Fahr., and Carry 
development as far as it will go. Print on 
glossy bromide or gaslight paper, and 
develop with amidol. 
Blacking Metals, 

Can you give me formule for blacking zinc, 

copper, and iron? I should also like to geta 


spirit varnish for transfers to metal. 
: C. (Eccles). 


For brass or iron: Water 1 oz., copper 
nitrate 3 drams. For zinc: Water 1 oz., 
hydrochloric acid 1 drm., zinc nitrate 
15 gr., copper chloride 20 gr. Spirit 
varnish: Alcohol 2 oz., sandarac 6o gr., 
mastic 25 gr., camphor 2 gr. N.B.—The 
metal articles must be thoroughly clean 
and free from any grease, warmed and 
dipped in the solutions, and again slowly 
warmed until black. 

Lens Query. 
I am using the lens of a magic lantern for 
enlarging and copying, and want to find out 
the fecal length. In measuring this, how do 
I take into account the length of the whole 
combination, which is about 3 in., also the F 
value of the aperture. Does this change; if 
so, to what extent, etc. ? 
B. D. M. (Gerrard’s Cross). 

Set up a foot-rule, or any similar 
object, focus as sharply as possible with 
the largest stop, and so arrange that the 
image 1s exactly one-fourth the size of 
the object, i.e., a one-inch space on the 
rule occupies } inch on the ground glass. 
Now measure the distance between the 
ground glass and the foot-rule or other 
object used. Suppose this to be 50 inches, 
by way of example. Then multiply this 
distance by 4, getting 200, and divide by 
25, getting 8. That is to say, when the 
image is one-fourth the size of the object 
the focal length may be found by taking 
55 of the object to image distance. This 
will not be absolutely correct, but the 
error in such a case will be only a quite 
negligible quantity. By measuring the 
diameter of the stop, and dividing this 
into the focal length, you will get a 
rough idea of the F value, but this is 
only a rough and ready way. For a 
more accurate determination you can 
arrange for a strong small point of light 
situated on the axis of the lens and at 
the principal focus. If пом you 
measure the diameter of the emergent 
beam of parallel Cs СХ AF this 
length Ее l KB, s I get 


an accurate determination. 
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Coming Home to 
Roost. 

An epic poet—not I— 
is required to do justice to 
the melancholy — winter 
spectacle of certain shop 
windows crowded with 
the season's cameras, all 
practically as good as new, all slightly the worse for wear, all 
enormously reduced in price, all bargains you cannot afford to 
miss. There must be an enormous number of photographers 
(referred to by our Editor in the recent A. P. Christmas Number 
as the “summer butterflies") who only keep their cameras for 
one season, and next year go in for something different—white 
mice or stamps, for instance. Whether it would be possible to 
organise a great national system of musical chairs, whereby we 
might exchange with each other, and so in the course of a few 
seasons box the compass from the tiniest trifle in existence up 
to a fifteen-twelve, I cannot say. But evidently we have not yet 
acquired that sentimental affection for the camera which the 
musician entertains for the plaintive violin. And, consequently, 
a trifle dashed in spirits but still hopeful, the cameras come 
home to roost, all practically as good as new, all enormously 
reduced in price, all—and so on. 


Foreign Competition. | 

Whether the British capacity to get up lantern lectures 1s 
dwindling away or not, I cannot tell, but, together with others, I 
could not repress a mild wonder why the Royal Photographic 
Society should fall back the other evening upon a lecture 
imported— without duty, of course, intc this free-trade country— 
from Vienna. And surprise was deepened when it turned out 
that the lantern lecture was all lantern and no lecture at all. 
All the information vouchsafed about each slide was the name 
of the place, and since Vintschgau was about the most pro- 
nounceable of the lot, the gentleman who was chosen to read 
out the list had a formidable experience. Lesser men would 
have said, “The picture you see before you is the——” and then 
have coughed twice into their handkerchiefs and enunciated 
clearly the final syllable “gratz.” In this way a hundred slides 
were run through in half an hour, and then, as the chairman 
said, that concluded the business of the evening. 


A Response in Kind. 

This Viennese compliment is too good to pass without return. 
Will not someone get up a lecture on the glories of Maida Vale 
and send it across, that it may make revelry by night on the 
banks of the Danube? Perhaps we could even furnish a more 
pictorial set of slides, at least to British thinking. И is true 
we are a busy people, but we have time, when we set about it, to 
give a full exposure. Furthermore, we occasionally use ortho- 
chromatic plates in this country. And yet again, we have 
more than one cloud. Presumably they only have one cloud in 
Vienna, for it really seemed—although doubtless it wasn't so— 
that the same delicate festoon of cloud remained up top all the 


time the slides were flitting through, and it was only the lower - 


part of the picture that was altered. 
Foreign Office, Take Noie. 


The international exchange of lantern lectures may be made a 
very pleasing development of the entente cordiale, or whatever 
the equivalent term may be in German. I can quite conceive 
that a lantern lecture in the manner of, say—well, to mention 
names will only make other people jealous—might not only act 
as a friendly agent in the adjustment of international difficulties, 
but also even stave off disaster at the very last moment. When, 
one dark night, an invading army lands on our shores, instead 
of sounding the tocsin and turning our stand cameras into 
artillery, we shall run up to them waving a flag of truce in the 
shape of a lantern sheet, and say, in front of their astonished 
vizards, “Postpone business, gentlemen, until to-morrow. Jones 
is giving a lecture at the club to-night on his recent tour on the 
Great Northern Railway. Come and see some grand views of 
the country you are about to occupy.” When they are com- 
fortably seated, instead of turning on Jones, we shall turn on 
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Robinson with his lecture on the accurate determination of 
plate speeds, illustrated with two hundred and fifty mathema- 
tical equations, which can be passed off to the visitors as 
typical Yorkshire landscape. By morning it will be found that 
they have all departed back to their own country. 


The Reeling Ocean. 


Lantern-slide dealers tell me that, although business is still 
prosperous, the lusty rivalry of the cinematograph is compelling 
the lantern slide to put best foot foremost. “The worst of it 
is,” said a dealer to me, “there seems no likelihood that the 
public will ever come thronging back to the lantern slide. Once 
motion, always motion." I consoled him with the philosophical 
reflection that it was always safe to follow nature, and that 
nature shows us a greater amount of still life than of motion 
picture. When the moving-picture man goes to the Alps, fail- 
ing to melt the heart of an avalanche so that it will descend 
conveniently, he has to trundle his apparatus about if he wants 
to get the effect of motion, and that is rather like having to lay 
your eggs as well as boil them. “Nature!” my friend objected 
with scorn; “nature’s as bad as any of them. Nature was at 
the moving picture business before there was a single cinemato- 
graph company floated in this countrv. Doesn't it speak some- 
where about the ocean in fine frenzy rolling?” 


Strictly for Night Use. 


Some of the daily papers which do not indulge in a weekly 
photographic column do occasionally venture into the photo- 
graphic arena, and print excellent if rather vague little articles, 
without any puzzling digressions into technique. Generally the 
idea seems to be that you have only to buy a camera—some 
one particular kind of camera for preference which you may find 
mentioned elsewhere in that issue—and then saunter out and 
photograph anything that strikes the fancy, from general 
panoramas of the sea beach to moonlight effects in the church- 
yard. One of the articles mentions that a lamp will be neces- 
sary if the plate-changing is carried out at night. It goes 
without saying that if you want to change in the daytime the 
sun will furnish you with all the illumination that is necessary. 


Detachment. 


Photographers are sometimes accused of being oblivious to 
all that happens outside their own little world. 
It may be true that the gathering night 
Is split by the newsman’s groan, 
That the world’s awry and that nations fight... 
But should I use hydroquinone? 


That poets strike, and that thrones capsize, 
And a prince is brought to beg... 

To leave it alone, would you advise, 
Or do some work on the neg.? 


That cracked is the great world’s axle-tree, 
To-morrow is judgment.day . . . 

Now, how many parts of Solution B 
To one of Solution A? 
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9€th 
Lesson. 


NE of the most 
marked differences 
between the work of 
the novice and that of 
tne practised hand 15 
the “finish.” Not 
merely the finish of 
the finishing touches, 
but finish ail the way 


through. It is the 
habit in certain 
quarters to decry 
attention. to such 


matters as exposure, 
development, and the 
technique. of printing, and something 
of a “pose " to suggest that art lies in 
selection and treatment. We should be 
loth to say that the perfectly exposed, 
developed, printed, and mounted photo- 
graph is #р5о facto a picture, but we 
maintain very firmly that technical per- 
fection is always an added advantage 
and an added charm, and that just as 
the orator must express his ideas in sen- 
tences well constructed, and using the 
most suitable words, if he is to produce 
the best effect on his audience, so the 
artist should be master of the technique 
he employs to express his ideas in any 
graphic art. The spotting of a negative 
may be well or badly done. If badly, 
the work attracts attention, and so de- 
tracts from the perfection of the result 
by introducing a distraction. If well 
done the picture gains, because part of 
the labour required in its production is 
lost, lost in the sense that it is non- 
evident. 

Now, the various manipulations that 
go to the production of a satisfactory 
technical result can, broadly speaking, 
be mastered by anyone who will take 
the pains, and who will practise a little. 
This same spotting of a negative is à 
manipulative process which any worker 
with good eyesight and a steady hand 
сап readily master. So with mounting. 
There is no reason why any photograph 
should be badly mounted, nor is there 
any doubt that any photograph will look 
better for careful mounting. One recalls 
the remark of the frame-maker, that a 
bad picture »eeds a good frame, and a 
good picture deserves one. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Let us see what the difficulties in 
mounting are, and how they may be 
most easily overcome or avoided, for 
some of the difficulties which occur in 
one method do not exist at all in 
another which may give equally good 
results. Probably the simplest method 
of mounting is the “slip in,” with which 
doubtless most of our readers are 
familiar. The slip-in mount consists 
of a cut-out mount attached round 
three of its edges to a plain mount of 
the same size. Its use saves trimming 
the print, and also the trouble of past- 
ing it down. The print is simply 
slipped between the cut-out mount and 
the plain back, at the edge where the 
two are not attached, in just the same 
way that a folded letter is slipped into 
its envelope. Now, simple as this is in 
theory certain little difficulties occur in 
practice. Perhaps the print curls, and 
needs to be flattened before it is slipped 
in. This is readily accomplished by laying 
the print face downwards on a table 
covered with 
a smooth 
СТО d 
woollen 
serge, or fine 
baize, and 


holding it by 


one corner, 
or rather by 
each corner 
IBS E WF Hh; 
drawing 


across the Fic |. 
back of the 
print a straight-edge with a clean, 


smooth edge, at the same time lifting 
up the corner which is being held. Too 
much pressure on the straight-edge will 
result in the print being torn, while 
too little will not flatten out the print. 
Usually the print is curled in the oppo- 
site direction after this treatment, but 
if a few are being done, and they are 
placed under a heavy book for an hour 
they will be found flat enough. There 
is, of course, the great advantage that 
when the print curls face outwards the 
corners are against the plain back of 
the mount as the print is being slipped 
in, and on this plain back there is 


SOME METHODS OF MOUNTING. 


nothing against which they will catch. 
If the print is not straightened out the 
corners curl against the cut-out mount, 
and impede the progress of the print as 
it is slid in. 

Another little dodge which is well 
worth remembering, and which facili- 
tates the slipping in of the print, 1s to 
cut a piece of fairly stiff celluloid the 
size of the prints. This, being flat, will 
readily slip in, and the print is then 
slid underneath it into the right posi- 
tion, the celluloid being withdrawn 
without disturbing the print. 

One of the greatest objections to the 
slip-in mount is the general style, or 
lack of style, of many of the varieties. 
Those with round corners, embossed 
margins, and so on, should be avoided. 
The mounts made out of plain stout 
papers are those which give the best 
effects. Another drawback is that the 
sizes are necessarily stock sizes, and the 
picture is often improved by judicious 
trimming down. The question thus 


arises: Is it possible to make one’s own 
cut-out slip-in mounts? There is really 
very little difficulty in doing so, if the fol- 
lowing method is adopted. A somewhat 
stout mounting paper should be chosen, 
and bought in good-sized sheets. It 
should be cut in pieces twice the size 
of the required mount. Thus, if the 
print is a 5 by 4 in. the mount may 
well be 9 by 7 in., and, assuming an 
oblong print, a strip of paper should 
be cut 18 by 7 in. This strip is folded 
in two exactly in the centre (i.e., along 
dotted line, fig. 1). Then in the 
front of this folder the opening or cut- 
out is made, it is here le a little 


а ОУ | Suppose 
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the opening required is 4} by 3 in., we 
must decide on our margins, bearing 
in mind that it is usually well to have 
a greater margin at the bottom of the 
print than at the top. In this case 
1j in. at the top and 2j in. at the 
bottom, or 1$ in. and 21 in. would be 
about right, according to the character 


FIG It. 


of the subject. The end margins would 
be equal, each being 2} in. These dis- 
tances must be set out very accurately, 
using a fine-pointed pencil, or marking 
the sides or corners with the point of 
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a pin. Any pencil marks must be 
avoided, as indiarubber will leave sur- 
face abrasions, which spoil the surface 
of the mount. Having marked the size 
of the opening, it must be cut with a 
very sharply-pointed penknife, taking 
great care to make a clean cut. Any 
raggedness will spoil the effect, and 
some of the softer, thicker papers will 
readily drag, if the knife is not very 
keen. Probably the best substance for 
cutting on is a sheet of stout straw- 
board, as this does not so rapidly blunt 
the edge of the knife. A small steel set- 
square is almost essential for cutting 
against, as the corners of the cut-out 
Opening must be right angles. We 
should advise a little practice in cutting 
these openings to some given size, using 
instead of mounting papers some paper 
of similar weight, indeed, a piece of 
smooth, stout brown packing paper 
serves excellently. When the actual 
mount is being cut it is a good plan 
to commence with the smaller sizes, be- 
cause if an opening 3} by 2j in. is 
bungled, a larger size may be marked 
out over it, and the mount saved. 


—— 
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When the opening has been cleanly 
and accurately cut we may fix the print 
behind it. The simplest and po ey 
most effective way of doing this is to 
put a tiny dab of paste at each of the 
four corners, and to attach the print to 
the portion of the mount which is folded 
back. Fig. 2 will make this clear. 
Some strong adhesive should be used, 
and fish glue, in the form of Seccotine, 
is perhaps as handy as anything. It 
should be applied at the extreme 
corners, as being slightly acid it some- 
times causes a print to fade where it 
has touched ıt. Higgins photo- 
mounter answers equally well, but the 
temptation to put on a large dab must 
be resisted, if the print and mount is 
wanted flat. When the mounted prints 
have been kept for some little time in 
a portfolio they will be found to fold 
tightly down, and may be handled quite 
conveniently. It is better not to stick 
the cut-out portion of the mount down 
to the part which holds the print, as this 
is almost certain to produce a more or 
less buckled surface, which is anything 
but pleasing. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JANUARY. 
EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 
will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of || in the morning and Î in the 


following exposures 


The subjects will be vaned to suit the time of year. The 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/II is used. For Е/16 give four times 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


the exposure. For F/5:6 give half. From 9 to || a.m. ос from 1 to 3 p.m:, double these 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. c nas con 

Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 1/15 вес. | 1/25 вес. | 1/45 вес. 1/60 sec.| 1,75 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. | 

Snow scenes with no heavy foreground ... | 1/8 РЯ 1/12 1/25 ,, 1,390 ,, 1/40 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes,etc. | 1/8 $5 1/4 1/10 ,, 1/12  ,, 1/15 ,, 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... | 1/2 г 1/8 T 1/6 у 1/8 Те 1/10 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

Of pictüfe- us ыу aer od eae. ee one P d S 8/4 - 1/3 Ж 1/4 5 1/5 т 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 

too much shut in by buildings... ... .. | 8 secs. | 2 seos. | 1 35 3/4 У 1/2 n 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, and white reflector | 8 $5 6 5s 4 secs. | З зесв. 2 зесв. 


As а /w ther (wide we append a st of some of the best known makes of pales and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. РАСЕТ, Panchromatic Lumiere, Blue Label. ENsiGN, Film. BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
Crisroip, Film. 


Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


Gem, Isochromatic. 


Marion, Instantaneous. 

BARNET, с г. 1 WARWICK, Warpress. "s 80. » Medium. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
CADETT Royal Standard WELLINGTON, ‘Xtra Speedy. | Mawson, Felixi. ILFoRD, Versatile Rapid. б mpress. 

` in EI Raod ч Press. А Ortho B. $ „ — Ortho. Manion, Portrait, 
CRITERION pe Extra : Si. : | WRATTEN,Speed, Verichrome Pacer, XXXXX. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.K. M pe. 

Rapid , pecia and Panchromatic. RA paal Papil »" Xm MACET, e if 

` 7 А AJAR, 1 14. A .F. ELLINGTON, dsca 

EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. Extra Rapid Plates. VIDEX, Special Rapid. Кордк, М.С. Film. i 


EDWARDS’ Comet. 


ILFORD, Monarch. 
„ Panchromatic. 
» Versatile, Most Rapid. 
» A Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 


» Violet Label. 
MARION, ا‎ 
P. 


MAWSON, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 


Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
ds Ortho. 
СлоЕтт, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
is Royal Standard 
rtho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
" Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
95 Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
Ges, Meteor. 
ILroRgD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» — Special Кара. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phoenix. 


WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 


peedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Piates. 

BARNET. Film. 

СаАрЕТТ, Royal Standard Rapid 

5 Frofessio 

Стивом, Roll Film. 

" Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 

EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 

ds Matte-Ground. 


ji Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, А, B, and C. 
Film. 


Д 
MawsoN, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. 5 еса. Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vinex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 

Medium Plates. 
AGFA, Chromo. 

» . Chromo-Isolar 

BARNET, Medium. 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary. 
з Iso. Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium, 
ILrorp, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label, 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
racer ar 

AJAR, Ordi Я 
WARWICK, Ordinaly. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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NEWs Weekly Compeu- 
The 


diis hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same clas: 


of subject. _ 

T is a very curious and interesting 

fact that the majority of beginners in 

camera work seem irresistibly drawn to 
portraiture. Now and again the Fates 
are propitious, and the early attempt is a 
considerable success, or, at any rate, is 
a good deal better than the next hundred 
efforts. This, of course, is “more by 
good luck than wisdom," as the saying 
goes. Nevertheless, a bit of good for. 
tune of this kind often has two good 
results. First, it shows that pleasing 
effects are obtainable with quite modest 
apparatus, and also it encourages the 
thoughtful worker to try and find out 
why he was more successful on one occa. 
tion than on another. 

We take the smallest of these three little 
pictures first, not because it is the 
smallest, but because it contains a hint of 
quite fundamental importance, and there. 
fore this nail must be driven home if the 
worker is to produce pleasing portrait or 
figure work. 

The point is, that these two youngsters 
do not at once proclaim the tact that they 
are being photographed. (Quite probably 
they did know it quite well, but it is also 
thinkable that they did not. Anyhow, 
that is not the first thing the picture 
tells us. 

If we glance at figs. 2 and 3 there 
will not be much doubt in anyone’s , 
mind that all these four people did 
now they were being photographed— 
that does not very much matter—but 
what is wrong is that they clearly 
proclaim the fact both by their atti- 
tudes and expressions. 

We particularly want to make this 
point quite clear, and so will put it in 
different words, viz., whether our 
sitters do or do not know they are 
being photographed, our aim should 
be so to arrange matters that this fact is 
not proclaimed, forced on our notice. 

Now, some workers catch half this 
idea, and then rush off to quite wrong 
conclusions. They say to themselves, 

" Ali I’ve got to do is to catch my figures 
when they don’t know they are being 


Fig. 2.—IN THE GARDEN. 


Fig. 1. 


by Frank A. Miller. 


photographed, and then they must look 
natural.” True, they may look natural 
enough in one sense of the word, but the 
moment chosen may be en- 
tirely unsuitable and  gro- 
tesque. Naturalness is very 
good, as far as it goes, but 
of itself it is not enough. We 
can do either of two things, 
viz., we can carefully pose 
our figures so that they may 
not suggest that they have 
been posed, or we can wait 
and watch until a pleasant 
arrangement comes, uncon- 
ciously so far as the figures 
themselves аге concerned. 
Neither plan is perfect, or 
always to be followed. 
Where a brief exposure is 
possible the waiting method 
1$ feasible, and often the 
most promising, but clearly 
it is out of court where long 
exposure is required. 

To go back to fig. 1. Here 
we have a quite good sugges- 
tion of spontaneous arrangement and 
childlike expression—though perhaps a 


GOOD NIGHT. 


little too careful for such tender years. 
The two small white snakes in the hair 
of the youngster on our right are 
ugly features, whatever their mean- 
ing and nature. In our opinion 
fancy shapes for prints are very 
seldom satisfactory, Бе they 
ovals, circles, or combinations of 
straight and curved lines, as in tliis 
instance. The two heads are rather 
too large for the picture space, 
apart from considerations of shape. 
The flat, black mass of hair of the 
youngster on our right tells us 
that the exposure has been cut a 
little too fine, but the usual fault 
of over-development has been 
avoided. 

In fig. 2 the two good-natured 
people who have been driven 
and penned up in the corner 


Fig. 3. —THE DRAWING ROOM. 


By Mrs. McE. Kelly. 
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of this fenced enclosure by the photo- 
grapher and his camera are proclaiming 
the fact that they know all about the 
photographer and his tiresome ways, but 
wish to be as patient as they can. Our 
friend on the left kindly removes his pipe 
and says, * Now, John, fire away and get 
it over." 

Here we have signs of оуег-ехрозиге 
followed by over-development, and conse- 
quent loss of gradation in the high lights. 

The background distant hillside от 
foliage, or whatever it may be, is a tire- 
some confusion to the eye, and the “criss- 
cross" pattern, as children call it, of the 
pen is not very restful either. 

In our third example there is an obvious 
effort to make the sitters seem to be un- 


By Fred Wilson. 


conscious of the camera, but we are driven 
to one of two conclusions, either that they 
do know, and are pretending they 
don't, or that they have taken a solemn 
oath not to speak to each other for ten 
minutes. The background of piano, 
ornaments, pictures, etc., is something 
which may be quite natural, i.e., true 
to fact, but, at the same time, quite 
unsuited for picture making. Here, 
again, we have over.density, i.e., over- 
development of the high lights with 
consequent absence of gradation, while 
the darkest parts are also too black. 
Usually the light and shade contrasts 
inside an ordinary room are very 
strong, so that one's care should be to 
avoid accentuating them, i.e., avoiding 
under-exposure and over-development. 
Of course, one must at the same 
time bear in mind that the available 
range of light and shade from white 
paper to the blackest silver of a bromide 
print is less than the range of light and 
shade in an ordinary well.lit apartment. 


EW readers should note that 
back numbers containing pre- 
vious Beginners Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 

Jf so, write to the Editor of "The 

A. P. & P. М.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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THE OLD MAN AND HIS ASS. Bv G. A. PIBEL. 
Awarded a Beginners Prize in the Weeklu Competition. | 
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A STILL MORNING. Ву С. E. Гурром. 


Awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
Digitized by GOOLE 
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HEAD OF А CHILD. 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weeklu Competition. 
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The exhibition of night photographs by the Society of 
Night Photographers, which opened on Monday, 
January 1, at THE A. P. Little 
THE EXHIBITION OF Gallery, has, at the time of going 
NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS. to-press, already attracted con- 
siderable attention from all who 
are interested in this new development of pictorial work. 
Many of the pictures shown are of high artistic value, 
and to those who are only acquainted with the usual type 
of photograph of rows of street lamps these pictures will 
come as a pleasant surprise, indicating a new phase of 
camera work. Criticial notes on some of the pictures in 
the exhibition will appear in next week’s issue. 


аз 

The utility of the Kodak for journalistic work under 
trying conditions has never been so strongly demon- 
strated as at the exhibition, at the 
Kodak Gallery, Strand, of photo- 
graphs taken at the seat of the 
Turco-Italian War. These photo- 
graphs are bromide enlargements from film negatives 
taken with a 3a F.P.K., by Mr. T. E. Grant, on behalf 
of the Daily Mirror. They were all developed in the 
Kodak tank, thus demonstrating the efficiency and 
accuracy of the process, and the exhibition, which in- 
cludes over a hundred excellent pictures (of which two 
are reproduced in this issue, see pages 36 and 37), shows 
that the portability of this type of camera is not the least 
of its advantages for the traveller who requires both 
speed and certainty. The pictures in the exhibition 
illustrate not only some of the most important incidents 
connected with the war, but many of the occurrences 
during the hostilities are depicted, some of which are 

very gruesome and are shown with startling realism. 

e o @ 

How much interest may be yielded by one small 
quarter of London to the prowling photographer was 
proved in the course of a recent lecture 
A RAMBLE IN by Mr. H. W. Fincham at the Camera 
CLERKENWELL. Club. The district chosen was Clerken- 
well, notable for its association with the 
Hospitallers of St. John, but otherwise not remarkable 
above its neighbours. But by a judicious mingling of 
present-day photographs with old prints and plans, 
even with copies of old rate demands and receipts for 


AT THE FRONT 
WITH A KODAK. 
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The Weekly Compet.tion 

Illustrations: — 

—' A Still Morning," by С. E. Lyddon, 
p.25 

—*' Head of a Child,” by J. E. Hall р. 26 


—*“ One Autumn Night,” by Horace 
Wright- е - - - - Ё „75 
—'! In the Firing Line," and '* Maxim 
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refreshments, Mr. Fincham was able to invest the 
neighbourhood with real interest even for the man who 
had never been further into Clerkenwell than the Isling- 
ton ‘* Angel " in the north, and Smithfield in the south. 
The crypt under the old priory church, where Dr. John- 
son sought an interview with the Cock Lane ghost, is 
the oldest bit of architecture in London, with the excep- 
tion of the Tower and a portion of Westminster Abbey. 
The rooms in St. John's Gate, the well-known Gothic 
arch which stretches across a Clerkenwell street, are a 
charming place for interior work, and there is a wealth 
of subject in the streets and courts round about. А 
great deal of old Clerkenwell has disappeared. Of its 
two famous prisons, the site of one is occupied by a 
school, and that of the other by post-office buildings, 
and a public-house is set down squat upon what used to 
be merry Bagnigge Wells. But photography, as Mr. 
Fincham showed, can link together the present and' the 
past. 


e ee 


A firm of plate makers in France, we understand, 
has produced for experimental purposes a plate which 


is designed to meet the 


OPERATIONS IN AEROPLANES. planists. The special re- 


quirement in the course of 
military reconnaissances in aeroplanes is for some means 
of obtaining direct photographic positives, so that the 
topographical survey may be completed without delay. 
The plate in question has an extra-rapid emulsion in a very 
thin layer, so that the film can be immediately penetrated 
by the developing agent and the plate treated in the 
Same way as Colour-screen plates, allowing the obtaining 
of diapositives directly. The author of a communication 
on this subject to the Société Francaise de Photographie, 
having this special requirement in mind, urges the prac- 
ticability of substituting gelatino-bromide paper for 
plates in instantaneous aeroplane photography. The 
paper has the advantage of being lighter and less 
fragile, and some experiments along this line have 
shown that in good light exposures of 1-25th of a second 
at F/12 are possible. He suggests that a paper covered 
by an extra-rapid emulsion of extreme thinness would 
furnish the means of obtaining complete images with the 
rapidity of shutter necessary in aeroplane travel. 
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Our contemporary, the Daily Mirror, which depends 
so largely upon modefn photographic processes for its 
up-to-date illustrations, is to be con- 

JOURNALISTIC pratulated on the journalistic ‘‘scoop”’ 
ENTERPRISE. it achieved in presenting its readers 
with photographs of the Durbar cere- 

monies forty-eight hours ahead of other papers. In this 
case the results were brought about by a carefully 
planned course of action and a considerable amount of 
organisation. From the description published in the 
Daily Mirror for January т, we learn how the photo- 
graphs of Durbar ceremonies, snapped in Delhi on 
December 12, reached the Daily Mirror othces on 
December 3oth. The undeveloped plates as soon as 
exposed were packed by the Mirror man and conveyed 
by express train to Bombay. Thence to Port Said by 
mail-boat, and again per mail steamer to Brindisi. 
After that, they were rushed by the Peninsular express 
to Calais, where a special turbine steamer conveyed 
them, well ahead of the mail, to Dover. The most re- 
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г Further Investigations by 
SSS A. AND L. LUMIERE AND SEYEWETZ. 


ESSRS. A. and Г. Lumiere and Seyewetz have been 

engaged upon the further progress of the method of 
development after fixing. They have turned their attention 
chiefly to the discovery of some means of diminishing the dura- 
tion of the necessary exposure and of simplifying the develop- 
ment formula indicated by previous workers. They have also 
experimented with other metallic salts than those of silver, with 
the object of finding out whether these are capable of facilitat- 
ing the development of images after fixing, and they have found 
in mercury bromide an interesting substitute. 

The necessity for long exposures of the image in the develop- 
ment-after-fixing method is due to the partial destruction of the 
image in the fixing bath, and the authors find that by using 
only two per cent. solutions of hyposulphite of soda the 
exposure may be safely reduced. The following development 
formula has given the best results :— 


Solution A. 
МАЕ: поиска Зона севере 1,000 С.С. 
Sulphite of soda, anhydrous ...................... 180 grams. 
Silver nitrate, то per cent. +... tren бб: 
Solution B. 
WIDE: Less SEPARAR И ea See UP AR GALE NEA SEEMS I,000 C.C. 
Sulphite of soda, anhydrous: .............. e 20 grams. 
Paraphenylene diamine .............................. 20 grams. 


For a 7 by s (inches) plate, use 150 c.c. of Solution A and 
30 c.c. of Solution B. The paraphefylene diamine may be 
replaced by the same quantity of metol, hydroquinone, or 
pyrogallic acid. 

An image developed in this way, having been previously 
fixed in a 2 per cent. hypo solution, all traces of which have 
been removed by washing, may be expected to yield good results. 
With slow emulsions such results are possible with an exposure 
only four times greater than would be necessary for ordinary 
development before fixing, but if rapid plates are used the 
exposure should be multiplied by six instead of four. The 
method cannot be very usefully employed in the case of bromide 
papers, although the rather disagreeable appearance of the 
image resulting may be modified to some extent by gold toning. 

The substitution of a mercury for a silver salt gives images 
less dichroic and more opaque. The formula is :— 

Solution A. 
Water 
Sulphite of soda, anhydrous 
Mercury bromide 


1.000-C.C. 
180 grams. 
9 grams. 


EXIIT 
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MAET Carats dee ЕС НЕ iae aes basa pat uA I,000 C.C. 
Sulphite of soda, anhydrous ...................... 20 grams. 
ln] f —————— 20 grams. 
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markable part of the performance, however, appears to 
have occurred during the Channel crossing, as appar- 
ently the s.s. Empress was specially fitted up with 
developing and printing apparatus, and also a block- 
making plant, so that the etched metal plates were 
handed out at Dover ready to be fine-etched on the 
train for delivery in London. We doubt if our Ameri- 
can cousins could beat this, but we wonder whether the 
result would have been the same if the Mirror staff who 
made those process blocks in a rough sea had been 
bad sailors ! 
$ e @ 


We must apologise to the great number of readers 
who have applied for reproductions of the Editor's 
picture, ‘‘ Christmas at the Bishop," which appeared 
in the Christmas number of THE A. P. As mentioned 
in our issue of December 18, only a limited number of 
the separate pulls were available, and these were ex- 
hausted almost immediately after the appearance of the 
notice. 
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For a 7 by § plate use 150 c.c. of Solution A, and зо c.c. of 
Solution B. 

In a second paper the same authors explain the application of 
the development-after-fixing method to the production of 
“contre-types "—i.e., reversed negatives. These results are 
obtained in the ordinary way by developing an image without 
fixing, then dissolving the reduced silver which constitutes the 
image by means of a suitable dissolving agent, and developing 
in full daylight the haloid salt of the residual silver. When 
ordinary plates are emploved veiled images are frequently 
obtained, owing to the presence of too much bromide of silver 
in the sensitive film. The authors have succeeded in avoiding 
this inconvenience by fixing the image before submitting it to 
the second development, and then by treating it with one of the 
physical developers, the formula for which they have already 
published. 


To obtain really good results it is necessary to develop with 
mercury salt instead of silver, employing rapid plates, and to 
increase the duration of the first development, for which 
diamidophenol may be used, prolonging its action for abour 
four times the duration required in normal development. The 
subsequent treatment takes place in daylight, the reduced silver 
being dissolved in a bath of acid permanganate, the formula 
being :— 

Water 
Permanganate of potassium 
Sulphuric acid, concentrated 


About 200 c.c. of this bath should be used for a 7 by 5 plate. 
The plate is then rinsed and placed for some seconds in a dilute 
bath of bisulphite of soda (20 c.c. in 1 litre of water), the image 
being fixed in a то per cent. hypo solution, wasbed freely, and 
developed as follows :— 
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Solution А. 


М АТ ао ЛКК ГГ ЛГ ГГ 1,000: C:C, 

Sulphite of soda, anhydrous: ление, 180 grams. 

Mercury DIOUDÜG ое 9 grams. 
Solution B. 

VOBIS" (craic asin err ТЕН I,000 C.C. 

Sulphué of soda, anhydrons- onn 20 grams 

MOI. i ns КҮ IO eor ipee etiaai QUA АИ 20 grams 


For a 7 by 5 plate use 150 c.c. of Solution A, and 4o c.c. of 
Solution B. 

The development-after-fixing method has also been applied by 
the authors with certain modifications to another method of 
obtaining the reversed negative, as described in the “Agenda 
Lumiére" in 1907. The developer is the same as the one just 
given. 
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HE outstanding feature of photographic work 

during the year that has passed has been the 

hold that the small highly efficient pocket 

camera has secured among amateur photo- 
graphers. The remarkable mechanical perfection of 
many of these small instruments has brought into exist- 
ence a vast number of nearly technically perfect negatives 
of small dimensions. These in turn have, by their very 
smallness, created a demand for enlargers of various 
types, and the present time of year seems to be the right 
one for the enlarger to get to work. 

A point that will have impressed itself upon all users 
of small cameras with lenses of short focal length is 
the remarkable ‘‘ depth of focus ” or “° depth of field "' 
that the negatives exhibit. The worker used to a long- 
focus lens in the camera on a tripod may regard these 
little negatives with sharp detail in every plane as a 
problem that may result in the abandonment of the 
small camera. This is generally owing to the apparent 
impossibility of differentiating the planes of the picturc. 

Long-Focus v. Short-Focus Lenses. 

The worker with the long-focus lens and stand camera 
argues that, short of producing the final enlarged picture 
in a “ control " pigment process, there is no possibility 
of securing a result approximating nature with the small 
sharply focussed negative as a starting-point. 

It is, nevertheless, possible, quite apart from the 
employment of a pigment process, to produce perfectly 
straight enlargements or enlarged negatives from the 
small, ‘‘ sharp-all-over " original, yet exhibiting as 
much or as little recession of planes and atmospheric 
effect as the observant worker desires. The production 
of a straight enlargement on bromide paper is probably 
the method to appeal most to the average worker, but 
we would suggest that every amateur, when he has 
found his subject worthy, should make an enlarged 
negative. The fascination of this process, and the appli- 
cation of the enlarged negative thereafter for identical 
prints in any process, should more than compensate for 
the slight additional trouble involved. 

A Mask of Bolting Silk. 

To deal, however, with the direct enlargement first. 
One of the most efficient methods of separating the 
planes when enlarging from а“ sharp-all-over ” original 
negative is the employment of a mask, or masks, made 
of bolting silk. We do not know whether this particu- 
lar method of employing bolting silk has been described 
before, but practical experience has proved its efficacy. 
Most workers are well acquainted with the bolting-silk 
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POCKET-CAMERA NEGATIVES. 


An article describing some methods oy obtaining atmospheric effects 


from small “© sharp-all-over” regatives. 


diffusion screen, which has been described more than 
once in the pages of THe A. P. AND P. N. In this case 
the entire negative is diffused to a greater or lesser de- 
gree when making the enlargement. Most workers are 
also familiar with the method of using masks of cut-out 
paper or card for the purpose of vignetting or lightening 
any desired portion of the picture while it is being pro- 
jected on to the enlarging easel. The bolting-silk mask 
is an application of both methods, and by careful use 
it is quite possible to diffuse and throw back any portion 
or portions of a picture while exposing the actual en- 
largement. When done with care, it will be difficult 
to persuade the user of the long-focus lens that the en- 
largement was from a small °“ hard-as-nails ’’ negative. 


Its Practical Application. 

_ The actual procedure is very simple. After the picture 
Is projected on to the enlarging easel, a strip of bolting 
silk is taken, of a width determined by the image it 
throws when interposed about three-quarters of the 
distance from the lens to the bromide paper. The piece 
of silk is cut to roughly approximate the outline of 
the foreground of the picture, or whatever parts are 
desired to remain sharp. It is then sandwiched between 
two pieces of clean glass, which are held together by 
means of two ‘‘bulldog’’ clips. This forms the 
diffusing mask, and is then used to cover, say, the 
distance and middle distance of the projected image 
during the whole or part of the exposure, according to 
the amount of ‘‘ atmosphere " required. It is perhaps 
as well to allow a certain amount of the exposure to be 
made for the distant parts of the picture without the 
screen, as this helps to make the difference in tonalitv 
less obvious when the masking has been clumsily done. 

It may be asked, How is one to deal with a subject 
in which a clear-cut foreground object, such as a tree 
trunk, is silhouetted against the distance? It is here 


that the utility of sandwiching the bolting silk between 


pieces of glass becomes apparent, as with a little care 
not only can this part be cut away in the mask, but if 
arranged with a little care and patience comparatively 
small and isolated patches of distance can also be dealt 
with with separately cut-out pieces of bolting silk. 

For those to whom the cost of bolting silk acts as a 
deterrent for trying the method, we would draw atten- 
tion to various substitutes that are nearly as efficient, 
namely, chiffon and tulle. It will be found also that 
these may offer compensating advantages, both being 
more translucent than bolting silk and permitting the 
building up of various thicknesses to produce different 
degrees of diffusion. 
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Yet another alternative, and one that will appeal to 
the economically minded, but one which does not always 
give so effective a result as bolting silk, is the employ- 
ment of a sheet of plain glass (this need not be as large 
as the enlargement) on which is dabbed a little pigment 
with an oil-pigmenting brush. It is quite possible, if 
the pigment is applied evenly and carefully, to roughly 
outline on the sheet of glass those parts which it is 
desired to ‘‘ throw back." If the pigment (use ordinary 
black ink, as used in the oil and bromoil processes) 
is carefully dabbed on with a medium stag-foot brush, 
any degree of density can be produced as desired. ‘The 
outline need only be followed very roughly, as when the 
glass is held between the projecting lens and the en- 
larging easel the exact outline can be determined more 
readily by wiping away any overlapping parts with a 
rag slightly dampened with petrol or benzine. 

It is obvious in this case that the pigment on the 
glass, unless applied with delicacy and evenness, will 
tend to distort the form of the image, in addition to 
damping down the light which is transmitted. It is 
therefore essential that a certain amount of the ex- 
posure be given without the mask if the form is to be 
retained. 

The applications of this pigmented piece of glass for 
compensating for other defects in original negatives 
when enlarging are numberless, and the reader of an 
experimental turn of mind will be delighted with the 
enormous amount of control he commands. 


E’VE most of us, at 
one time or another, 
been bitten by the 
into - the - face - of - 
the - зип craze— the 


effects are so 
alluring when the 
camera 1$ pointed 


towards the source 
of the light. Un- 
deniably the results 
are brilliant, and oddly characteristic of photography 
too. We rarely—comparatively rarely—see these sun-in- 
front themes treated in painting or in black-and-white 
work: I don't know why. But of course they are apt to 
be a trifle hard—and we photographers tend to admire 
that hardness by reason of its sparkle. А fatally charm- 
ing thing, that photographic sparkle! 

My own experience is that one secures far the finest 
sun-in-front pictures on a misty day, when the rays, as 
it were, get bent round the sides of the tree-trunks, or 
what not, at which the camera is directed. It may be 
replied that we don't find sunshine on a misty day. We 
do, if only we rise early enough, on the right sort of 
day, to catch the right sort of mist—the morning mist. 
Woodland photography, for example, is unquestion- 
ably at its best in winter, soon after dawn— which isn't 
such an unreasonably early dawn, either. You can 
then point your camera into the face of the sun (hiding 
the sun behind a tree-trunk), and capture wonderfully 
soft results. Later on in the day the same trick would 
only result in excessive contrast, for then the mist, 
which is such a useful light-diffuser, will have 
evaporated. 
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THE LENS SHADE. 


Special to ** The Amateus Photographer and Photographic News. '' 
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One application would be the production of what prac- 
ticaly amounts to a compensator negative. In this 
case the sheet of glass should be dabbed all over with 
an even tone of pigment. The parts which it is desired 
to accentuate as shadows can now be picked out with a 
rag, leaving only clear glass, while the parts which are 
to be accentuated as high lights should have a further 
application of the pigment. А short preliminary ex- 
posure without the compensator should be followed with 
the greater portion of the exposure with it, concluding 
with a further short exposure from the unshielded nega- 
tive. By this means the clean outline of the original 
will be retained, with the tones of the shielded parts in a 
higher kcy. It will be as well to ascertain beforehand 
with a trial strip exactly the proportionate increase in 
exposure that the interposed screen or mask calls for. 
In the case of ordinary new white bolting silk, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. is occasioned. 

It should be noted that when using these masks, either 
of bolting silk or of obscured glass, a slight amount of 
movement is immaterial, and, in fact, desirable, if the 
mask is held in the hand, bearing in mind that the closer 
the screen is to the lens the more diffused the masking 
will be; whereas when close to the bromide paper, the 
outlines of the image are more distinct, but the texture 
of the mask is more clearly seen. This can be taken 
advantage of according to the degree of diffusion 
required. The method described can also, of course, 
be applied to subjects other than landscape. 
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4» By WARD MUIR 


In a bundle of old negatives which I was examining 
to-day I came across the one which has inspired these 
jottings, and of which a print is herewith reproduced. 
It may serve to teach a useful lesson to any beginner 
with pictorial leanings, who is trying into-the-sun effects 
this season. 

As will be seen, some voracious creature seems to 
have taken a bite out of the left-hand upper corner; and 
this bite is the Awful Warning on which I venture to 
base my moral. The bite, in short, is my punishment 
for not having had the gumption to use proper 
apparatus. 

It may look as though the negative had merely got 
broken; and in few instances can a broken negative be 
ascribed to the neglect of proper apparatus. The black 
patch, however, is not a break; both plate and emulsion 
are as whole as when they left the factory. The black 
patch, indeed, is part of the photograph—it is simply а 
very out-of-focus silhouette of the brim of my hat. 

You see? Of course, you have guessed at once! | 
was shading the lens to keep out the flare. Precisely. 
I was shading the lens with my hat when I ought to 
have been shading it with a proper lens-shade. 

As it happens, I own several lens-shades—but it 
seems that I owned one too few nevertheless. I will 
tell you how this accident happened, and then you will 
discern where the moral lies. 

I was photographing in the Alps, that winter, with 
a stand camera, and I came to this bit of rough road 
winding up to the sky-line. It's nothing very wonder- 
ful; but I took a fancy to it, partly, no doubt, because 
of the all-too-glittering lighting. So I put а light 
ortho. screen on the lens, to get the value of the snow 
against the skv (I have over-corrected, vou mav say, 
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but that is, maybe, more under-exposure than over-cor- 
rection); and when that screen was in position, lo! the 
lens-shade wouldn't go on to the lens-barrel. А stupid 
arrangement! All lens-shades should be made to fit 
on just as well when an ortho. screen is in position as 
when there is none. However, I thought it didn't 
matter, as I could shelter the lens with my hat, not 
having to hold the camera in my hand. 

Well, I had got everything ready, when a girl came 
along dragging a toboggan behind her, and I realised 
that I wanted a figure—just such a figure as this— 
against that sky-line. So I waited until she had toiled 
up the hill, and then I pressed the shutter bulb. 1 
remembered, of course, to shade the lens with my hat— 
the sun was glinting on the glass if I didn't do so—but 
in my haste I shaded it too low. You behold, therefore, 
at the very margin of the black patch, a toboggan— but 
there is no one dragging it. The girl, whose figure 
would have come nicely against the sky, 15 obliterated. 

That's the whole story; but observe: This was not 
bad luck, but bad management. When I bought the 
lens-shade to slip on the barrel of the lens, I ought to 
have had the ortho. screen made to fit inside. But I 
was economical, and spoilt the ship for a ha'porth of tar. 
Mark my words: It pays to have one's apparatus 
exactly right; it pays to be a little luxurious in these 
matters. 

The lens-shade-cum-screen is doubly important when 
you are using a hand camera or reflex, for then you 
cannot spare a hand to hold a hat or other shade over 
the lens. Do not be too stingy in these minor acces- 
sories: they make all the difference in the world, in 
good photography, whether technical or pictorial. 

The lens-shade should take the form of adjustable 
bellows, all round the lens, so as to shield it from rays 
from below (which occur in seascapes and snow scenes), 
as well as from above. A mere flap shade is not 
enough—a low sun will shoot its rays in under a flap 
from the side. (In this picture I have had to hold my 
hat at quite an angle to cut off the rays.) X But the 
important thing is that the lens-shade should be adjust- 
able; should be so contrived that you can extend its 
bellows further and further, until you see, on the focus- 
sing screen, that the picture is just on the verge of being 
cut off at the edges; then you tighten the screws of the 
bellows, and the thing sticks at that point, firmly, and 
you need pay no further attention to it. 

When I was taking that snow scene I had to pay 
attention both to shading the lens and also, simul- 
taneously, to watching the figure until it reached the 
spot at which I wished to snap it. With a fixed lens- 
shade, adjusted so as to cut off the rays without cutting 
off the margins of the picture, I could have watched the 
figure without any other preoccupation. 
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Another point. A mere tube or cone for a lens-shade 
is not so good as a bellows lens-shade, for the sun, 
creeping in at the extreme edge of the tube, will be 
reflected faintly back into the lens. Bellows catch these 
marginal reflections and trap them in their folds. А 
bellows lens shade is the thing, and, if you cannot buy 
one, it would be worth while to take the bellows off some 
old toy camera and devise a lens shade of vour own, 
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A Winter Picture which teaches an all. the-year-round lesson. 


with adjustable lazy-tongs and screw clamps. But, in 
any case, make sure that your ortho. screen will fit 
inside it, and will stop there when it has been put in its 
place. 

The whole must be rigid and reliable, once it is in 
position, or you will have it dropping off at the very 
moment when you want to expose. И ought not to be 
needful to remember its existence: its presence and 
security on the camera should be as much a matter of 
course as that of the lens itself. 


— — — — — —— 
GLASGOW EASTERN EXHIBITION. 


HE annual exhibition of the Glasgow Eastern Photographic 

Association was, as usual, held in their rooms, 12a, 
Landressy Street. Nearly 100 entries were forward, and of 
these the one open class accounted for 41. The feature of the 
exhibition was the triumph of Mr. James Hamilton, one of the 
hon. presidents of the association. Не entered in three classes 
(including the open), and gained three firsts; he also won the 
association championship, the lantern slide trophy, and the 
special members’ prize—it was really a Hamilton day. 

In the Open Class *Tony," by James Hamilton, took first 
place, and won the McInnes-Shaw rosebowl. Second, “The 
Beauties of the West," John Martin. Commended, “A Dis- 
appointment,” W. J. Hart; “Quayside,” and “Gateway, St. 
Andrews Cathedral,” John Baird ; “Edinburgh,” J. C. Wilson. 
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Members’ Classes (portraiture, etc.): First, “A Little Coon,” 
James Hamilton; this is the championship picture, and is re- 
produced as a frontispiece to the catalogue; it is simple in the 
extreme, but the naturalness of the pose and the flesh tints, if 
we may so designate the delightful half tone in the darkey’s 
face, are something to remember. Commended: David Wishart, 
Sam. Muir. Any other subject: First, “The Darkness Deepens,” 
Geo. C. Cassidy, a very pleasing picture of the Whitehead 
school ; second, John Baird ; commended, К. Richmond, Geo. С. 
Cassidy, and Arch. Campbell. Novice: First, John S. Black ; 
second, Colin Stuart. Lantern slides: First, James Hamilton ; 
second, C. Richmond; commended, James Robin. Mr. James 
McKissack judged. Lectures and lantern displays contributed 
to the success of the exhibition. 
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HEN work 
in the dark- 
room is progressing 


satisfactorily, one's contentment of mind leads to the conclusion 
that it is the best dark.room in the world, and vice versá. 

Although my dark-room described below has witnessed many 
photographic vicissitudes, several years’ occupation of it has 
led me to form the opinion that its arrangement generally forms 
an excellent compromise in the path of unattainable perfection, 
for it is the outcome of a system of evolution in which the pro- 
cess of trial and error has played an important part. 

А dwelling room measuring 14 feet by 11 feet, on the first floor, 
was selected (I might say purloined) for my photographic 
requirements. It is provided with a fireplace, which is an 
assistance to ventilation, although not used for heating pur- 
poses ; additional ventilation when required is obtained by means 
of two mushroom ventilators placed near the ceiling. 

An electric radiator of the non-luminous type is used for 
heating the room, as well as for warming solutions. 

Two large cupboards on either side of the fireplace are found 
invaluable for storage 
purposes. One of 
these cupboards соп- 
tains a locked cabinet 
in which specially 
poisonous chemicals 
are kept. 

A large shelf placed 
over the mantelpiece 
carries a рат of 
scales, and is used for 
compounding solu- 
tions. 

The room contains 
two large windows 
from which daylight 
can be excluded by 
means of hinged doors. 
The lower portion of 
each of the doors is 
fitted with a dark ruby 


filter, which can be 
obscured at will by 
means of a sliding 
shutter. | 

This arrangement can 
be clearly seen in 
fig. 1. The artificial 
non-actinic light of 


the dark-room is pro. 


vided by а twin 
electric lantern  sus- 
pended horizontally 


over the developing bench by means of four cords, and counter- 
weights passing over pulleys, its height being thus readily 
adjusted. 

The general arrangement of the lantern and method of 
suspension are shown in figs. 1 and 2. Each half of the lan- 
tern is provided with a 16 candle-power carbon filament lamp, 
controlled by an independent switch. Ву sliding a light filter 
suitable to the particular work in hand into grooves at the under 
side of the lantern, an excellent non-actinic light is thrown on 
to the developing table and does not shine into one's eyes. 
The twin lantern is particularly useful in allowing one to effect 
a series of combinations. 

Under ordinary conditions I use a ruby filter on one side for 
the development of rapid plates, and an orange filter on the 
other for slow plates and bromide papers. 

Should a lamp fail during development the screens can be 
readily changed over from one side to the other, and work con 
tinued with the other lantern. 

By using a similar screen in each lantern, and lighting both 
lamps, double the normal illumination can be obtained, and by 


A PRIZE DARK-ROOM. 


97o The following description and illustrations of a “‘hone-fitted ” dark-ro»m, by 


Mr. L. J. STEELE (of Porismouth) was awarded a First Prize in the 
recent “ Dark-Room Competition " crganised by “The А. P. & P. М.” 


Fig. 1. 
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lighting one lantern only and placing two similar screens into it, 
the illumination can be halved; a range of illumination of 
1 to 4 being thus obtained. 

By using the lantern without screens a pleasant and sufficient 
light is obtained for illuminating the dark-room with white 
light. 

In fig. 1 near the window will be seen two suspended electric 
lamps. One consists of a dark ruby, and the other of a dark 
orange, and are used for faintly lighting the sinks when neces- 
sary. On entering the dark-room a white light can be turned 
on (or off) by means of a two-way switch placed near the door, 
and the same lamp can be extinguished or lighted by means of 
a second two-way switch placed immediately under the develop- 
ing bench. This arrangement allows of the white light being 
operated from the two positions mentioned. 

These two switches are enclosed in boxes to prevent the white 
light being turned on accidentally during photographic 
operations. 

The shelves which are fixed to the walls are lined with strips 
of cork lino to absorb drippings from the bottles placed on 
them, and to prevent 
their sticking to the 
shelves. These strips 
can be removed and 
washed from time to 
time. 

The bottoms of the 
racks for holding de- 
veloping trays, seen to 
the left of figure 1, 
consist of perforated 
zinc for drainage pur- 
poses. 

The walls at the 
back of the shelves and 
racks are painted white 
to enable one more 
readily to distinguish 


bottles, etc., in the 
dark. 

A large drawer is pro- 
vided under the de- 
veloping bench for 


storing plates, sensi- 
tive paper, etc., and is 
tin-lined for keeping 
them dry. It is also 
provided with a sliding 
top to further assist in 
this direction, and to 
exclude dust and light. 
On pulling the drawer 
half мау ош, the 
sliding top forms a convenient table, which can be relied upon 
as being clean and dry when filling dark slides, etc. 

The entire floor of the dark-room is covered with cork lino 

cemented down to the wooden floor with shellac varnish to 
prevent liquid from finding its way underneath. The cork lino 
is lapped up to a height of two inches against the walls as a 
further precaution in this direction, and all joints in the lino 
are rendered quite watertight by means of wooden battens 
cemented and screwed down along the entire length of the 
oints. 
Wooden gratings, similar to those used on board ships, are 
placed on the floor adjacent to the developing bench, and along 
its whole length. This keeps one's feet dry in the event of the 
floor becoming wet. 

The developing bench seen in figs. т and 2 is 6 feet long and 
30 inches wide. И is entirely lead-covered, and is provided with 
a r-inch half-round nosing along the whole of its front edge, 
to prevent any liquid from dripping off the table. 

The developing sink seen in fig. т, to the extreme left of the 
bench, measures 3 feet by 2 feet, and is 9 inches deep. И is 
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Fig. a. 


lined with lead, and is provided with hot and cold water 


taps. 

A second lead-lined sink, measuring 3 feet by 2 feet, and 
6 inches deep, placed at right angles to the developing sink, and 
partly seen in fig. 1, is used for hypo dishes only, all fixing 
operations being kept strictly separate from the developing sink. 
This second sink is also provided with a cold-water tap. 

A contrivance in my dark-room which I have found invalu- 
able is the rocking table seen on the developing bench in figs. 1 
and 2, and shown in detail in fig. 3. This table, consisting 
of a teak board measuring 24 by зо inches, and about т inch 
thick, is mounted on two stout knife edges resting to two 
grooved plates screwed down to the developing bench. А small 
water motor, working off the water main, and exhausting into 
the dark.room drainage pipe, is geared down in speed by means 
of grooved reduction pullevs, the pump and pulleys being 
under the developing bench, as seen in the illustrations. 

The slow-speed pulley, which should run at a normal speed 
of about 70 revolutions per minute, imparts an oscillating 
motion to the rocking table by means of a light eccentric rod 
passing through the developing bench, and having a throw of 
about 4 inch. 
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А small electric motor could, of course, be used instead of 
the water motor, but would be more costly and complicated. 

The water motor, which can be obtained for a few shillings 
from most makers of chemical apparatus, can be fixed up with 
little difficulty, and will not get out of order after prolonged 
use. Its speed can be regulated through a very wide range by 
means of a tap on the inlet pipe. 

On the top of the rocking table is placed a copper or brass 
tray, 25 inches in diameter, with a 1-inch rim. This tray is 
fitted with a central drain pipe on its under side, which passes 
through a small annular ball bearing, which serves to support 
the tray, and allows of its being easily rotated. 

The above-mentioned drainpipe passes through the centre of 
the rocking table, and drains into a small well in the develop- 
ing bench which is connected to the main drainpipe. By this 
means any solutions which are spilt into the circular tray pass 
down to the main drain, and the developing bench can be kept 
quite dry and clean. Тһе rocking table, when set in motion, 
will go on working for an indefinite period, and is an invalu- 
able adjunct to the dark-room for both ordinary and stand 
development, and for the many photographic operations where 
dishes should be kept in motion. Fig. r shows five 5 by 4 in. 
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Fig. 3. 


dishes on the circular tray, and in fig. 2 a 10 by 12 in. dish 
is seen on the tray. 

My dark-room contains an enlarging lantern fitted with an 
arc lamp. The easel is suspended from and runs along an 
overhead rail, thus offering no encumbrance to floor space. 
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“ PENROSE'S PICTORIAL 


Е are in receipt of the seventeenth annual volume of the 
Process Year-book from Messrs. A. W. Penrose and Co., 
of 109, Farringdon Road, Е.С. This annual has steadily in- 
creased in size and beauty year by year, until now it can be 
reckoned, altogether apart from its original purport, as а 
book that will appeal to every lover of beautiful pictures. Its 
claim in this respect will be understood when it is stated that 
this year’s annual contains upwards of one hundred monochrome 
full-page supplements, thirty supplements in two-colour, twenty 
in three-colour, ten in four-colour, and five in five-colour ; also 
several striking examples of litho offset work, and rotary photo- 
gravure printing. These illustrations include specimens of prac- 
tically all new and up-to-date processes, and the book altogether 
contains about five hundred illustrations beautifully printed. 
This, however, does not exhaust the attractive features of the 
annual, which, although primarily intended as a year-book for 
process workers and printers, now contains a mass of matter and 
illustrations of considerable interest and utility to all classes of 
photographers, both amateur and professional. 
Articles by Messrs. Lumière and Seyewetz, Dr. C. E. К. Mees, 


ANNUAL" FOR 1911-12. 


Professor Namias (“The Bromide Process "), Arthur Payne, A. J. 
Newton (“Newspaper Illustration”), Chas. E. Dawson (“Poetic 
Photography,” illustrated by the work of Mrs. G. A. Barton), 
Dr. В. S. Clay (“The Focal Length of a Photographic Lens ^), 
А. J. Bull, Major-General Waterhouse, and Dr. J. H. Smith 
(“Utocolor Paper”), will appeal to the amateur photographer ; 
while other literary and artistic contributions from all parts of 
the world will be of interest to every other type of worker con- 
nected either directly or indirectly with the graphic arts. It 
forms an ideal gift-book for those concerned in photographic or 
process work, and, as a book of reference, holds an important 
place. 

We extend our congratulations to the editor of *Penrose's 
Pictorial Annual,” Mr. William Gamble, F.R.P.S., who should 
be well satisfied with the excellence of this production, which so 
amply combines beauty with utility. 

The book is artistically bound in green cloth, and costs 5$. 
net, post free ss. 6d., from the above address, or from Messrs. 
Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., Ltd., The Country Press, Brad- 
ford, Yorks. 
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ON LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 2 ANTONY GUEST. 


А Reply to a Letter by W. В. Bland published in “ The A. P. and P. М.” for December 25th. 


IGHTS and shadows are the breath of the life of 
photography, the basis of all its claim to be 
artistic. | Decorative composition, individual 
imagination, and dramatic or poetic expressive- 

ness may be added, but if the foundation is weak the 
structure totters, however admirable its embellishments. 

Hence it is with cordial satisfaction that I welcome so 
thoughtful a letter as that recently written by Mr. W. R. 
Bland on a subject deserving the persevering attention 
of photographers, and I am far from complaining of his 
clearly and courteously expressed objections to my own 
conclusions. It would be strange indeed if I had pro- 
voked no differences of opinion after, for several years, 
freely stating my views on somewhat intricate matters, 
as I have been permitted to do in these columns. 

But I am only one seeker among many, and have 
never imagined that, because I may sometimes be able 
to project a little light, I can afford to dispense with that 
of others. My aim is rather to stimulate more general 
and independent investigation, so that there may be a 
first-hand understanding of matters essential to the pro- 
gress of pictorial photography. 

Still, an appearance of dogmatism must sometimes 
inevitably arise from the exigencies of Press work, in 
which opinions have to be stated concisely, with a due 
regard for space and with little opportunity for modi- 
fying clauses. To explain whether and why criticisms 
were subjective or objective would be impossible in a 
short article. Mr. Bland has been in doubt on the point, 
and perhaps others also, so it will be well to take this 
opportunity of saying that, while my comments are 
intended to have a basis in objective observation, they 
are always mainly subjective. 

In fact, all criticism must be so, for the critic cannot 
prevent his work from being tinged by his own per- 
sonality any more than an artist can, neither being a 
mechanic; nor is it desirable that he should do so, for 
machine-made work is bound to be inanimate. 

The camera, however, is a machine, and its point of 
view is entirely objective. This is the very characteristic 
that we want to improve upon, in order to inspire and 
vitalise photography with artistic feeling and prin- 
ciples. Here, if I may say so, it seems that Mr. Bland 
has not quite risen to the occasion, for he relies on 
" pure photography and a good plate " to produce 
truth of light and shadow. But it can be only objective 
truth, and if this were sufficient, a reflection in a mirror 
would transcend any picture, while personal sensitive- 
ness to the moods of nature, and artistic translation of 
her effects, would be of less worth than a first-class 
instrument. 

However, I can conscientiously say, after a fairly 
extensive and close examination of the best output of 
the camera, that I have never seen '' values ” truth- 
fully rendered throughout an entire print by pure photo- 
graphy, let alone such indispensable matters as em- 
phasis, simplification, and decorative arrangement. But 
I have often seen approximately correct objective repre- 
sentations, always greatly inferior in point of mechanical 
accuracy to a reflection in a mirror. 

This reminds me of Mr. Bland's remarks about reflec- 
tions in water, and I should like to congratulate him on 
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the careful consideration that he has evidently given to 
this difficult and fascinating subject. His observations 
are mainly objective, and it is quite necessary that 
nature should be apprehended in this way as a prelimi- 
nary to establishing the happy relations between 
objectivity and subjectivity essential to art. 

I will therefore first deal with the matter from the 
objective standpoint, and here it seems that, in admit- 
ting that ''there cannot be normal reflection without 
loss of light," Mr. Bland justifies me ш saying that 
‘* reflections are but a softened image, not a repetition 
of objects, and never have their strength of light or 
definition." Can they have their strength of shadow? 
I must ask to be excused from accepting the testimony 
of a straight print. I prefer Mr. Bland's very just 
observation that wind and current modify the surface, 
floating matter such as suspended mud, °“ reflects light 

. and the dark object becomes lighter in the reflec- 
tion." Не objects to the statement that this is so 
always, but how can it be otherwise unless he can find 
water that is both absolutely pure and absolutely still? 
Unfortunately for the prospect of the search, if the water 
Is stagnant it is not likely to be pure. There might be 
hope in a scientifically contrived experiment with dis- 
tilled water, but nature does not trouble about such 
things. 

As we are concerned with artistic rather than scien- 
tific observation, subjectivity cannot be left out of 
account. We see what we look for, and the interest of 
pictorial art depends on the artist's outlook. 

He knows that in making his picture he must give 
importance to its planes, and therefore he sees water 
primarily as a plane with a surface on which the reflec- 
tions are mere incidents of little aid to the structure of 
the work, and of far less significance than the plane 
itself. He is looking at water, not at reflections. То 
emphasise th? reflections and to give them the strength 
of actual objects would not only be to falsify their rela- 
tive character, but to destroy the consistency of the 
water. Hence artistic selection must in any case 
modify the force of reflections, and show them as the 
softened image, not the repetition of objects, and with- 
out their strength of light, shadow, and definition. 

It seems that I once stated that '' black skirts in sun- 
shine should never be darker than the shadows they 
cast." [ was discussing a picture of full sunlight, and 
it must be obvious that the remark could only apply to 
such a work, for anyone can imagine a weak gleam 
causing an almost imperceptible shadow. Мг. Bland 
thinks the dictum only applies ‘‘ when the observer is 
standing at the angle at which the reflected beam is at 
its greatest intensity," and goes on justly to say that 
‘іп such circumstances a ' black’ crow would show 
patches of silver hue." I recognise the acuteness of his 
remarks, but there are a good many degrees between 
silver and black, and the angle of reflection need not be 
that of greatest intensity to produce a tone lighter than 
the shadow, which itself reflects some of the blackness 
of the object. If the question were one to be tested 
solely from the objective standpoint, I think ingenuity 
might arrange a black material of slight reflecting capa- 
citv so that its shadow would fall on a white surface 
and the observer would be placed at the angle of least 
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reflection, and then perhaps the object and the shadow 
would for the most part be nearly of the same value. 
Even then there would be some light reflected from 
the skirt, and one part of it would certainly be lighter 
than the shadow. But such a set of circumstances need 
not be emphasised nor even accepted. There is the sen- 
timent of sunlight to be reckoned with, the dominating 
power that the sun exercises over every scene in which 
its full influence is present. The artist who feels 


this influence in all its intensity knows that it 
must be the main theme of his picture, and in 
exercising his duty of selection he will not 


permit any accidental combination to weaken the 
paramount effect. What does 
it matter to him whether a 
skirt is made of silk or wool in 
comparison with the glory of the 
light? The dress must be 
brought under the prevailing in- 
fluence, together with all the 
other objects represented, or 
left out altogether, for an inci- 
dent of rebellion would disturb 
the harmonv of the whole work. 
So the skirt should be lighter 
than its shadow, if only in. 
obedience to the subjective per- 
ception, which gives expression 
to the spirit of the scene in pre- 
ference to objective facts, which 
mav be no more than insignifi- 
cant accidents. 

There is one other point. 
Mr. Bland obiects to a criti- 
cism wherein I used the words 
'' cheap contrasts °’ in reference 
to one of Mr. R. L. Cocks's 
pictures. 1 should be sorry 
to do Mr. Cocks an injustice, 
and I think that the criticism 
which Мг. Bland quotes 
(thereby incidentally showing 
his own fairness) proves mv 
appreciation of the work and 
my regret at having to take ex- 
ception to what seemed to me 
a defect, though I may have 
done so in ‘‘ pungent” lan- 
guage. It is interesting to learn 
that as a result of Mr. Bland’s 
industrious investigation a test 
has shown the forced high- 
lights that struck me as incor- 
rect to be a little darker than 
the light in the sky. But the 
fact remains that they arc 
‘aggressive bv contrast with 
their shadowed surroundings," 
a combination that causes them 
to clash with the illumination 
above, disturbing the harmony 
of the work and detracting 
from the effect of the skv. 

No doubt the lights did look 
strong in the actual scene, but 
their brilliance might well have 
been sacrificed to the welfare of 
the work as a whole. 
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I hold it not only to be permissible but the absolute 
duty of the artist to eliminate or modify any fact that 
interferes with the sentiment or spirit of the work. 

Mr. Bland says, '' If we go to nature and observe her 
well we shall see what Mr. Guest styles ' cheap con- 
trasts.' " This, however, is not mv idea of observing 
her well. 1f we observe her artistically we shall seek 
and find her harmonies rather than her contrasts. Our 
outlook will be subjective as well as objective, and will 
ignore or modifv discordant accidents, while selecting 
and appreciating such useful and telling contrasts аз 
help to give pictorial emphasis to the design, and force 
to the poetry animating every unspoilt natural scene. 


Bv HORACE WRIGHT. 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition; also exhibited at the Exhibition of the Society of Night 
Photographers, at " The А. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre; W.O. 
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By T. E. GRANT. 


IN THE FIRING LINE. 


( See p. 27.) 


From the Exhibition of War Pictures at the Kodak Gallery, 40, Strand, W.C. 


Photograph taken in the Trenches at Tripoli. 
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MARION'S NEW MODEL “ SOHO" LANTERN- 
SLIDE MAKING APPARATUS. 


NE of the most useful and ingenious pieces of apparatus 

which we have seen for lantern.slide making with the 
camera has recently been put on the market by Messrs. Marion 
and Co., of 22, Soho Square, W. И is known as the “Soho” 
Lantern-slide Making Apparatus, and, by its means, it is possible 
to not only make lantern slides by reduction in the ordinary way 
from negatives, but lantern slides and quarter-plate negatives 
from opaque objects, book illustrations, diagrams, etc. More- 
over, the apparatus can be used by artificial light, which is likely 
to prove a great inducement to workers who have many lantern 
slides, or copies of diagrams, etc., to prepare at the present time 
of year. 

Briefly, the apparatus consists of a wooden scaled base or 
tramway, holding the taking camera, which slides, and can be 
adjusted in an ingenious carrier to any height or position. At 
the end of the base is an enclosed wooden chamber, with a 
rectangular opening facing the camera. The illuminant, either 
incandescent gas, or electric light, is inside the chamber at 
either side of this opening, and protected so that the direct rays 
do not reach the lens. The entire box is lined with white fire- 
proof material. When a negative is placed in a carrier at the 
front opening of the chamber, and a white illuminating surface 
(such as white blotting-paper) is placed at the rear, very even 
lighting is obtained. Slides made Нот negatives thus illumi- 
nated by transmitted light from the white reflecting surface are 
of the highest quality. 

If it is desired to copy diagrams or book illustrations, the 
carriers are removed and the book or diagram is held in a 
special holder at the back of the chamber, and illuminated by 
the direct light, the slide or negative being made in the camera 
from the picture thus illuminated with very short exposure. 

One of the most notable points, apart from this illuminated 
chamber, is the ingenious method of scaling that is employed. 
A horizontal scale is affixed to the base of the apparatus on 
which the camera carrier slides, while a vertical scale is fitted to 
the carrier itself for centreing purposes. These scales are 
engraved and separately graduated for each instrument accord- 
ing to the lens employed. 

By a simple adjustment, and following the instructions issued 
with the instrument, it is possible to reduce automatically from 
practically any size or shape of original (up to twelve inches 
square) to lantern-slide dimensions. Fine focussing can be 
accomplished afterwards, but the scales are sufficiently accurate 
to give the exact result required without any further trouble. 

Messrs. Marion are to be congratulated upon the production 
of this admirable piece of apparatus. It costs Z9, in polished 
mahogany, with adjustable book-holder and carriers, etc., pair 
of incandescent gas burners, and superior R. R. lens fitted to 
the camera. 

Our readers are advised to write to the above address for 
illustrated particulars and further information. 
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* PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES: A SIMPLE TREATISE." 


А SEVENTH edition of this eminently useful and practical 
handbook on photographic lenses, by Conrad Beck and 
Herbert Andrews, has just been issued by Messrs. К. and ]. 
Beck, Ltd., of 68, Cornhill, E.C. The book, which is one of a 
most instructive character, has in the new edition been com- 
pletely revised, and a new index and appendices added. 
Although naturally dealing at some length with the excellent 
series of lenses made by Messrs. Beck, the authors have realised 
the importance of treating the subject generally, with applica- 
tions to all other makes of lenses. Consequently every reader, 
whether the possessor of a Beck lens or not, can read and study 
this useful handbook and gain an enormous amount of prac- 
tical information regarding the manufacture of lenses, their prin- 
ciples and functions, faults and corrections, and properties 
generally ; while the chapters dealing with the practical applica- 
tions of modern lenses will prove of the greatest service to every 
worker. 

The work, which is in the form of a handy-sized volume of 
nearly 300 pages, is well illustrated throughout with half-tone 
reproductions on art paper, and diagrams in the text. Particu- 
larly interesting are the comparative pictures taken with lenses 
of different foci and with telephoto lenses. 

We commend the book to our readers with every confidence. 
It is published at one shilling net, and is obtainable from 
the address given above. It is a book that should be on every 
photographer’s bookshelf. 
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Facts and Formule from all Sources for Practical 
Workers. 


REDUCING NEGATIVES. 

HE popularity of the hypo-ferricyanide reducer (commonly 

known as Howard Farmer’s reducer) among amateurs 1s 
frequently discounted by the property it possesses of unduly 
eating away the half tones and lighter portions of the negative 
in excess of the denser portions. Consequently, when dealing 
with a negative which is already on the “hard” side, and is also 
sufficiently dense to require reduction, this particular reducer 
only accentuates the fault, and prolonged immersion may pro- 
duce quite clear-glass shadows and only slightly reduced high 
lights. A method which was described in these pages some time 
ago, and is due to Mr. John Bartlett, of Philadelphia, should be 
better known to our readers who desire to use this popular 
reducer, but with a reverse action to the usual, i.e., the shadow 
detail retained and only the high lights reduced. The method is 
to reduce the negative, when possible, immediately after fixing, 
and when the film is charged with the hypo solution, which 
should be acid. The negative is taken straight from the fixing 
bath and placed in a plain five per cent. solution of ferricyanide 
of potassium, lifting it after a few moments’ action to note the 
progress. If the negative has been already washed and dried, 
and it is desired to reduce by this method, it should be first. 
soaked in a weak acid bath (say ten per cent. citric acid) for ten 
minutes, then transferred to a hypo bath for ten minutes, and 
finally treated as above. 


NEL. جت و‎ 
PHOTOGRAPHING SILVER WARE. 

HOTOGRAPHERS are often called upon to photograph 
silver or gold-plated ware and other objects of a similar 
character. Indeed, enterprising manufacturers, after the com- 
pletion of some especially excellent piece of work, make it a 
practice to have a copy made of it. Wedding presents, prize 

cups, and the like are in frequent evidence. 

А few hints may therefore be of advantage to the inexperi- 
enced. Several dodges are frequently resorted to, but one most 
generally applied is the dabbing the burnished or excessively 
bright parts with a piece of ordinary glazier's putty. This 
produces a dead surface, which photographs well, and enables 
the most delicate designs to be depicted. The putty is easily 
removed with a soft cloth. 

Another plan is to surround the article with a white card, open 
only in front, facing the camera. In this way unpleasant reflec- 
tions are prevented, and the reflected light from the white surface 
equalises the illumination.—P hoto Zeitung. 

— ФФ 
FOR DRY MOUNTING. 

UT one vessel inside of another filled with water, as the 

ordinary glue melting-pot is constructed, so that the con- 
tents of the inner vessel may be brought to a high degree of 
heat without danger of burning. In the latter put eight ounces 
of water and five drams of borax and one of sodium carbonate. 
Boil about five minutes until the two are dissolved; then, 
stirring constantly, add two ounces of finely powdered white 
shellac, boiling slowly for about an hour, or until the shellac 
is thoroughly dissolved and incorporated. Then strain through 
cloth into a wide-mouthed bottle that can be kept tightly 
corked. The mixture will keep indefinitely if well corked ; but, 
should you find, on using, that the shellac has crystallised 
out a little, again heat and stir until dissolved, adding a little 
more water if necessary. To use, place print face down on a 
sheet of paper; and, holding it by one corner, apply a liberal 
coating of the solution with a stiff brush. It will dry in about 
ten minutes, after which it can be trimmed, placed in position 
on the mount, and ironed down with a hot iron. The iron 
should be hot enough to sizzle a little upon application of 
a wet finger-tip, then used to iron over a piece of brown paper 
on both sides, and finally the brown paper placed over the print 
and the latter ironed into position. — Camera Craft. 
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ENLARGING BY ATTIC WINDOW. 


HERE are many amateur photo- 

graphers who would like to enlarge 
their negatives by daylight; but since no 
room in the house can be utilised ex- 
cepting the attic, and in many:cases the 
window is fixed in the roof at an angle 
of 45 degrees to the floor, and not perpen- 
dicular as are the rest of the windows in 
the house, the idea is given up as hopeless, 
when such a room as the attic, which is 
more often than not used as a lumber 
room. and not in use as a bedroom, 
is an ideal spot for 
daylight enlarging. 

All that is required 
is a few pieces ot 
wood, nails, screws, 
saw; and a “handy 
man " can very soon 
be provided with the 
necessary apparatus 
for this most inte- 
resting branch of 
photography. 

I have one in my 
attic at home which 
I have used for 
some years, and I 
would not be with- 
out it. Although I 
use artificial light en- 
larging occasionally, 
my preference is for 
the daylight process. 

Having decided to 


А с window 


construct one at 
the attic window, 
first examine the Screen 


framework, which is 
usually a wood struc- 
ture the thickness of 
the roof, with an 
iron framework win- 
dow to open upwards 
by means of an iron 
lever. This window 
may be thrown open 
so as to lie flat upon 
the slates, leaving a 
nice - sized aperture 
entirely facing the 
sky. Now measure 
the length and width 
of the wooden frame- 
work, and cut two 
pieces of wood—deal 
or any kind of soft wood will answer— 
into one inch square by the length of the 
window, and another two pieces the same 
thickness by the width of the window, and 
secure on the inside of the frame, about 
8 of an inch from thé plaster ceiling. 
This arrangement will act as a “ stop ” 
for the screen. (See attic window sketch.) 

Next make a screen of J-inch wood so as 
to comfortably fit into the window frame 
and rest against the wood stops already 
fixed. Now in the centre of the screen cut 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “The A. P. & P. N.” are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for 
should be concise, 


Articles 
diagrams and 


at current rates if published. 
and preferably illustrated by 


out an opening 44 by 3% inches, and 
round this aperture fix three pieces of 
$ by ł in. rebated wood, as shown in sec- 
tion; this rebate is for the negative 
carrier, which must be made so as to 
easily slide in and out. The carrier may 
be made on the same principle, but of thin 
wood or strong cardboard. The idea is 
to be able to change your negative without 
interfering with the position of the camera. 
The camera support is next made of 3 in. 
material, the size of your camera back, the 
length to be the full extension of the 


glot er 
thurrdl sereur 


easte Suppor 


Small wood 


camera when racked out. 
strips must be fixed inside this, so as to 


prevent the camera falling when in an 
inclined position, and two struts must be 
fixed from the front of the screen to the 
end of the camera platform of j in. by 
# in. wood. The support is next screwed 
to the screen on two pieces of $ in. square 
pieces the height of the framework, one on 
each side. The lid or top is made to place 
on after the camera is put in position, the 
slides to be rebated half the thickness ot 
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the wood, so as to form a light trap, and 
inay be easily removed when the negative 
is renewed or replaced by another. Cover 
the back of the screen with dark-coloured 
felt, cutting out an opening a little larger 
than the negative aperture in the screen, 
and secure with tacks. The felt is to assist 
in making a light-tight joint when fixed 
in window frame, and secured to the edge 
of the framework, with thumb catches, as 
shown in sketch. The easel support is 
next made, 7 ft. long, } in. thick, and 6 in. 
wide. Down the centre of this cut a slot 
4 in. wide and continue to within one foot 
of the bottom end and two feet of the 
top end of board. Next screw a wood 
fillet at top end, 8 in. long and 3 in. 
square. You now require a rest for easel 
support, which is made of 1j in. wood 
$ in. long and rebated on one side $ in. 
deep, so as to exactly fit the fillet on end 
of ease! support. Screw this into position 
on ceiling two inches below the window 
frame or upon the bottom of frame if wide 
enough. 

The rests for the bottom end of easel 
support must now be fixed, the size of 
which must be ascertained by very care- 
fully measuring the exact distance at 
which both the camera platform support 
and the easel support are perfectly 
parallel. Great care must be taken to 
Obtain a true parallel, or the easel will not 
be true to the surface of the negative, and 
it wil! be impossible to focus a sharp 
image all over the bromide paper. The 
easel may now be placed upon the board, 
a bolt with thumb-screw running through 
the base of easel frame and easel support, 
screwed tight on the under side. The con- 
struction of an enlarging easel was given 
on this page of THE A. P. AND P. N., in 
issue of October 16, 1911, and is recom- 
mended as just the thing for this sliding 
arrangement. 

Having completed the foregoing instruc- 
tions, the apparatus is ready for a trial, 
which I feel confident will be found highly 
satisfactory. E. 3 


— —————4 — —-——— 


A DRYING RACK FOR POSTCARDS. 


DRYING RACK for postcards is 
undoubtedly a very useful piece of 
apparatus, and while numerous methods 
for drying are published, I have yet to 
find anything to equal, let alone beat, the 
rack in my possession, and constructed in 
a very short time at trifling cost. 
It will be seen from the accompanying 
diagram that two end pieces forming the 
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stand are the main feature, and although 
these or something similar would be easy 
to make, those in my rack form part 
of a towel rack, which in its 
complete form cost a shilling under the 
hammer in a local sale raom. The hori- 
zontal bars, three in number, were 
removed, or rather two of them, the other 
serving as a support for the ends. Thin 
strips of wood were then nailed to the 
ends, and into these a number oí shoe- 
maker's brads were driven. Thin white 
twine was then connected up with the 
brads; and there is no need to use 


separate pieces for each length; it is 
simply twisted round the brads. 
I may add that this of itself would be 


of little use if the cards were laid upon it 


. straight from the washing water; so some 


means of ridding them of surplus water 
was necessary. For this purpose 1 
make use of a piece of well-washed calico, 
on to which the cards are laid in rows. 
It is immaterial whether they are 
arranged face upwards or downwards, as 
another piece is placed upon the top. 
Upon rolling with a squeegee, it will be 
noticed that almost all the water is 
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removed from them. Finally they are 
laid upon the strings (which require 
wiping beforehand), and placed in a 
warm room to dry. If it is necessary to 
further hasten the process, it will be 
found advantageous to alum the cards, as 
after this treatment they can be dried a 
little way from the fire, turning the rack 
now and again to give both rows a 
chance. 

An appliance not unlike the one indi- 
cated is upon the market, but with my 
own no blotting paper is necessary. 

Poe 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every weck. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


CARE OF PICTURES AT EXHIBITIONS. 


Sig,—I am very glad to see that you have given publicity in 
vour weekly to the letter from *Reflex" on the above subject. 
It seems to me that there is room for considerably more care, not 
only in the unpacking and handling of pictures while at the 
exhibitions, but also in the repacking for sending them back to 
the owners. 

I have recently had a single picture returned from a well- 

known London exhibition simply wrapped in brown paper with 
a piece of cardboard over the glass, though it had been sent care- 
fully packed in a box. The result, of course, was that the glass 
was smashed, and the picture so scratched as to be utterly 
spoilt. ; 
Pf he practice of enclosing medals, too, with the exhibits is a 
risky one, unless the pictures are in a box. Two exhibits were 
returned to me a few weeks back from a provincial show care- 
fully packed face to face, and enclosed in corrugated paper, and 
would probably have arrived safely had not a medal been put 
in too, causing unequal pressure on the back of the frame it was 
next, and resulting in a broken glass. 

Of course, accidents will happen sometimes, and I am well 
aware that the unpacking, hanging, and repacking of some 
hundreds of pictures is no light task; at the same time, the 
syllabus generally assures us that all reasonable care will be 
taken, and I do not consider sending a single picture by parcel 
post without a box “reasonable care."— Yours, etc., 

A SUFFERER. 


COPYING. 

Sig,—Referring to issue of December 11, page 595, P. J. C., 
Queenstown :—It is quite possible to extend the utility of the 
3a Kodak for enlarging or short-focus use by making a box for 
the back. This box will effectually take the place of a longer 
bellows, and permit one to use the camera for many things not 
possible otherwise. 

I personally desired a longer focus for some experimental work 
recently, and among my cameras I found the Kodak 3a would 
just suit my needs, so I constructed an extension of tin. I was 
fortunate in the possession of one of the Kodak extra backs and 
dark slide. wd box was made 5} by 34 inches of tin, and 7 inches 
long, with a flange on one end outside to permit me to slide it 
into the frame for the dark slide, and on the other end a frame to 
permit the dark slide or ground glass to be slipped in. I used 
tin, as it appealed to me as the most durable and firm material ; 
pasteboard or cardboard would do quite as well, with a wooden 
flange which might be clamped directly to the back of the 
сарта; and arranged for any convenient dark slide one might 

ire. 

It is quite necessary to line the inside with black cloth, and 
cheap black canvas put on with shellac seemed best for my 
purpose. I then found difficulty in focussing because the clamp 
is sO arranged that it is very unhandy to reach when one is peer- 
ing at the ground glass. This was readily overcome, however, 
by notching a little piece of wood that would hold the clamp 
open.—Yours, etc., L. E. KNOTT, 

Mass., U.S.A. 
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“ Photographic Scraps ’’ for January is, as usual, full of useful 
hints on seasonable subjects, such as “Colouring Lantern 
Slides," “The Photography of the Home,” etc. Copies of this 
little magazine can be obtained gratis from photographic 
dealers, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


Mr. F. W. Hindley (of the firm of Jonathan Fallowfield) sends 
us the season's greetings from Grindelwald, where he has been 
spending Christmas for the fifteenth time. We know that a great 
many of our readers are at present enjoying the winter sports in 
Switzerland, and to them all we extend best wishes for a pleasant 
holiday and hearty greetings for 1912. 


The Scottish Salon is to be opened on January 2oth by Miss 
Haldane of Cloan (sister of Viscount Haldane), and it is 
expected that the President of the Federation, the Earl of Moray, 
will preside. On the evening before there will be the usual 
private view, when the delegates will be accorded the honour 
of a civic reception by the Lord Provost and magistrates. 


The R. P. S. Exhibition.—From a note in the December num- 
ber of the Journal of the Royal Photographic Society we learn 
that the 1912 exhibition will be held in the R. B. A. Gallery, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, in September. This gallery is 
situated at the rear of the Gallery of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. As already announced, the exhibi- 
tion of the London Salon will be held in this latter gallery 
during September and October, so both shows will be open at 
the same time. The R. P. S. has evidently realised the futility of 
a spring exhibition of pictorial photography in London. 

Shettleston and District Exhibition.—The annual exhibition of 
the Shettleston and District Camera Club in their rooms, 367, 
Westmuir Street, received 127 entries. The general quality of 
the exhibition was good ; a promising feature was the entry of 35 
for the novice class. The judge was Mr. A. H. Duncan, and his 
awards were as follows :—Landscape, seascape, and river: 1, W. 
Aitken ; 2, A. D. Wilson; 3, J. Hamilton. Any other subject: 


1, W. Aitken; 2, А. D. Wilson; 3, С. Steven. Novice: 1, F. 
Rankine; 2, P. Dolan; 3, J. Pendlebury; 4, J. McClure. Out- 
ings: 1, А. D. Wilson; 2, D. Dove; 3, D. Hannington. Port- 


folio: 1, W. Aitken ; 2, G. Steven ; 3, W. Kitson. 


An *' Ensign " Entertainment.— The smoking concert held every 
Christmas by Houghtons, Ltd., has this season attained bigger 
proportions than ever. It was held at the Criterion Restaurant 
in the Grand Hall, and there must have been nearly four hun- 
dred people present. Members of practically all the principal 
firms in the photographic trade were present as guests, and so 
representative was the muster that it seemed difficult to discover 
anyone of any standing in the trade who was not there. The 
hall was hung with Ensigns, the tables had miniature flagstaffs 
with silk Ensigns flying bravely above the flowers. The table- 
cloths were covered with Ensigns, and everyone in the room 
carried an Ensign flag in his button-hole. А fine musical pro- 
gramme had been provided by Mr. Phil Payne, the entrepreneur 
of the Ensign firm, and quite a number of well-known artistes 
appeared. Both Mr. Edgar Houghton (who was in the chair) 
and Mr. George Houghton senior made brief but interesting 
speeches in reply to the toast of * The Firm," which Mr. A. C. 
Brookes proposed. Over £13 was subscribed by those present 
in aid of the Playgoers’ Pantomime Fund for Poor Children. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL. 


Society Exhibitions—Cause and Effect. 


Many times have I pointed out the absolute 
necessity of a society regularly organising an 
exhibition of their work, to which the public may 
be invited in some form, either as a paying or 
invited-guest, or given free entrance to all and 
sundry. Local conditions overn this point 
variously, but it is applicable everywhere that 
an exhibition is a sime gud non of sound pro- 
gressive policy and good management. Two 
reports have reached me during the past week 
which emphasise the point in a remarkable 
degree. One report reads: “The Accrington 
Camera Club’s exhibition was visited by over 
4,000 people. The club has now a membership 
of 8o, and this, its FIRST exhibition, has led to a 
number of new members being enrolled." The 
other report is from the Leeds Camera Club, who 
do not run an exhibition, and reads thus: ‘‘ Hav- 
ing regard to the fact that many resignations 
have been received during the year, a special 
effort should be made by every member to main- 
tain the position and efficiency of the club. Will 
you (the members) take your share in this work, 
and secure at least one new member by 8 p.m. 
on January 3, the date of the annual meetings? ” 


Standardisation of Plate Speeds. 

Mr. Bierman, of Birmingham, appears to be a 
disciple of Mr. Lewis Lloyd, of the Midland 
Photographic Federation, for at the Leicester 
Society he was strongly advocating the stan- 
dardisation of plate speeds. He said some of the 
speed numbers displayed on the boxes bore no 
relation to the actual speed of the plate, and it 
was time the photographic world took the 
matter up and insisted upon drastic reform in 
speed marking. I believe "''insisted " is the 
correct word, for the plate-makers have said it 
is impossible; but here one remembers a quota- 
tion about paying the piper and calling the 
tune. 


Some Points for Hampstead Exhibitors. 
There was a curious condition in the recent 
annual exhibition of members' work by the Hamp- 
stead Photographic Society that was a bar to 
workers who had won previous honours, and 
which suggests that, in future, a special class 
should be provided to keep together their interest. 
Apart from this feature, the show was an excel- 
lent effort. Rather smaller in number—possibly 
to some extent caused by the above restriction— 
the display, however, showed a distinct advance 
in quality, whilst several exhibits attained the 
open exhibition standard. The special display 
by Mr. Bertram Park, which, by the way, were 
not competitive exhibits, raised the tone of the 
whole exhibition; and the work of Messrs. Mus- 
man and Buszard is worthy of very special note, 
particularly when one realises that medals would 
certainly have gone to them but for the rule re- 
ferred to, that, having won a medal, they 
must not have any more. Autochromes were a 
strong feature of the exhibition, and the display 
was again helped by the provision of a special 
frame made by Mr. Е. Buszard. Altogether, our 
editor had a good time as judge of the exhibition. 


A Note for Process and Colour Workers. 

Mr. W. B. Hislop, lecturing in Edinburgh on 
the Three-Colour Process—which most readers 
will know is the application of colour photo- 
graphy to the printing press through the medium 
of half-tone blocks—recommended a much closer 
collaboration between the printer and the block- 
maker, which, he said, would greatly benefit the 
fnished result, and do much to eliminate the 
diffculties met with in regard to materials and 
mechanical faults. 


why ZU RE Flashlight Powders are the 
es 


An interesting fact was mentioned at the South 
Suburban Photographic Society at a flashlight 
demonstration by Mr. Hill, who said the eye is 
unaffected by the sudden glare of a powerful 
light for a period of about one-thirteenth of a 
second. Flashlight powders are accordingly pre- 
pared to be consumed in less time than this, in 
order that no eye movement will be recorded by 
the negative. To demonstrate the point, the audi- 

ence were flashlighted. 


Development by Beer. 

Occasionally one hears chaffing remarks at the 
society demonstration table of development by 
whisky; and I believe a certain flower photo- 
grapher recently offered to develop with stout, if 
anybody could prove its efficiency. Seldom, how- 
ever, do we come across a genuine account where 
such a potion has helped to get a good result. 
There is proof that it is not all chaff, for two 
large photographs were shown at the recent con- 
versazione of the Cardiff Naturalists' Society bv 
Principal E. H. Griffiths. They were printed 
about the year 1866 from some of the earliest dry 
plates, known as '' beer ” plates, by the reason that 
BEER was used in their development. It seems a 
pity that such a large collection of interesting 
photographic, scientific, and naturalists’ exhibits 
should have only been on exhibition for one 
night, for the huge catalogue makes no mention 
of any other extension. 


Nature Photography at Warrington. 


Mr. A. Frost, in his lecture on Nature Photo- 
graphy at the Warrington Photographic Society, 
excelled himself in the wideness of his range and 
the depth of his subject. The first part of the dis- 
course dealt with such varied subjects as fungi, 
birds, their nests, eggs, and songs, insect life, 
buds and twigs, and tree parasites. The matter 
was excellent, and illustrated not only by most 
perfect slides, but also by actual objects in 
many cases, and the whole was designed to show 
the adaptation of the parts of animals and plants 
to the use for which nature intended them. 

Passing to the second part, Mr. Frost took his 
audience through the life history of the oat plant. 
He showed actual pictures of the roots with their 
exudations, the germ, its food, and feeding 
apparatus in the seed, the anthers and their 
pollen, the ovary, and all the organs of repro- 
duction, magnified in some cases up to 10,000 
diameters. Here again Nature's adaptation of 
organs to functions is astonishing in its diversity 
and perfection ; her lavishness in material to pre- 
vent the possibility of error or failure; and 
her determined opposition to man as he tries to 
divert her purposes to his own ends. 


Night and Artificial Light Photography. 


The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society 
spent an interesting evening with Mr. R. William- 
son, of the Liverpool Society, who discoursed on 
" Night and Artificial Light Photography." The 
lecturer pointed out that this was still a new and 
largely unexplored domain in photography. In 
ordinary daylight photography beginners were 
able to get much help from published handbooks ; 
but here, in “night ” work, they must depend 
entirely upon themselves, and, by carefully noting 
all the details of their work, strive to find out 
the causes of their failures and errors. One thing 
is important to a night photographer, and that 
is membership with a society, as he can meet 
others of similar tastes, and by a comparison of 
methods and the exchange of ideas, reach the 
desired end with less difficulty. Mr. Williamson 
is an old hand at the business, for he showed 
results of some seven years' work, which included 
slides of London, New York, etc., with their long 
rows of glittering lights and night signs and 
numerous interiors of well-known hotels. Mr. 
Williamson exhibited excellent examples of the 
sources of light—candles, incandescent gas, and 
so on—which were of themselves an absolute reve- 
lation to the members. 


Blackpool to have an Exhibition of Photo- 
graphy. 

The Blackpool and Fylde Photographic Society 
have decided to keep pace with the times and 
organise its first exhibition. The initial effort will 
be just what its members make it; and whilst it 
may not rank with more pretentious shows, where 
the societies have had some experience, it will, 
however, be a serious effort of a group of enthusi- 
astic pictorial workers, and with that confidence 
born of experience it may, we trust, soon rank 
as an event of importance, equal with other 


towns. There are great possibilities for a sum- 
mer show which are not present in an inland 
town. 
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Spring Has Arrived. 

The '' Spring Programme ”’ of the Oxford Camera 
Club has been sent on to me—which, I note, starts 
on January 8. I am glad that spring is starting 
early this year, for I hate winter. Several in- 
teresting items are set forth, including a visit to 
the Salt Lake City. One hopes the attractions 
of the city will not increase the domestic respon- 
sibilities of the members. The society, however, 
recognises the importance of a public exhibition, 
which is fixed for February 13 and the rest of the 
week. The members are urged to support it, for 
the conditions are few and simple, just two 
classes—“ Pictorial " and “ Technical." 


Ealing Forging Ahead. 

At the Ealing Photographic Society the com- 
petition spirit is fascinating, and a large entry 
of prints is the regular order of the club, so much 
so that they have of necessity been compelled to 
divide them into '' Advanced " and “ Beginners.'' 
Simultaneously with the keen interest in the 
monthly competitions is to be noted the phe- 
nomenal increase in the membership of the 
society, which has now risen well over one hun- 
dred members. 


The Batley Society. 

Gevaert, Ltd., were in Yorkshire recently, and 
a report that reached me from the Batley Photo- 
graphic Society says they were very well enter- 
tained with a most interesting and instructive 
lecture by Mr. W. Bell on “ Retouching.” The 
event was in the week preceding Christmas, which 
may account for the excellence of the entertain- 
ment, and I am equally certain the Batley mem- 
bers had a good time listening to the intricacies 
of up-strokes, down-strokes, and cross-hatching, 
and plying their numerous questions on the 
Gevaert papers. 

The Sale Syllabus. 

The Sale Photographic Societv have sent me 
their New Year's syllabus, which takes the society 
up to the end of next September, and apparently 
the society has an excellent list of members who 
can take an evening, for I note that only one 
fixture is drawn from the lecture list of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. Meetings 
are held every Wednesday, and three half-crowns 
provide the necessary passports. 


Durham-—New Rooms. 

I hear from the Durham City Camera Club 
that they are making the North of England Café 
their headquarters, and have accordingly engaged 
rooms there for weekly meetings on Wednesdays 
until the end of March, and monthly in the 
summer months. Lectures, demonstrations, and 
monthly print competitions are being arranged 
forthwith. Durham photographers wishing to join 
should communicate with the secretary, Mr. W 
Kirkland, 
Durham. 


Bromoil after Twelve Months. 

How Mr. H. Wild treats ''Bromoil," after 
twelve months' experience of the process, formed 
the subject of his demonstration to the Tun- 
bridge Wells Photographic Association. А good 
bromide print developed with any developer 
except rodinal (which is unsuitable, owing to its 
hardening effect upon the gelatine) and fixed in a 
plain hypo bath (not acid, for a similar reason) 
is taken, and the silver image bleached in one of 
the solutions now obtainable for the purpose. The 
print should be washed and fixed in plain hypo, 
1 in 20, washed, and may be dried or “inked up" 
at once. Should it have been dried, it is im- 
mersed in warm water, which brings up an image 
in "relief." Upon a drawing-board is placed a 
piece of oilcloth, which holds a few thicknesses of 
wet blotting-paper, with a “ dry piece ” on the top. 
The whole is now covered with a piece of net or 
an old pocket handkerchief. This latter keeps 
the blotting-paper from becoming frayed and 
loose pieces getting detached and working on to 
the face of the print. A wet pad is thus made, 
upon which the print is kept damp while pigment- 
ing is proceeding. After the print has been care- 
fully wiped from surface moisture, pigmenting is 
started with a '' stiff ink " (Mr. Wild uses a brush 
cut off flat), and the shadows of the picture (being 
comparatively dry) “take the ink." 
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Velox Print Turns Blue. 
I enclose a Velox print fixed in hypo and 
sulphide toned. On putting the print into an 
alum bath, the print turned blue in the high 
lights. What is the cause of this? 
W. T. (Edinburgh). 
The blue colour is due to one or other 
of several forms of iron salts, of which 
Prussian blue or Turnbull’s blue are 
familiar examples. If you add a drop or 
two of a weak solution of potass. ferri- 
cyanide to almost any solution contain- 
ing iron, you will see what a very small 
quantity of iron makes a very great show. 
In your bleaching bath doubtless you 
have potass. ferricyanide. It is quite 
possible that your sulphiding solution 
contains a trace of iron. Iron also may 
be present in the alum. One of the alums 
is called iron alum, being a compound 
sulphate of aluminium and iron. Another 
is known as ammonia-iron-alum. 
Lenses, etc. | 
Will you tell me the focal values of F/3, 
F/3.1, F/4, F/4.2, Е/4.5, F/4.6, etc., taking 
Е/8 as unit? I am going to try my hand at 
press photography; which camera would you 
recommend? What papers do press photo- 
graphers use to produce glossy black and 
white prints? Е. С. r. (Tooting). 
We presume that what you want is the 
relative exposure values of the 29 aper- 
tures you mention compared with F/8. 
We cannot spare time to work out these 
numerous bits of simple arithmetic for 
you, and you can do it just as well for 
yourself. Take one case, viz., F/3, as 
compared with F/8. Squaring 3 and 8 we 
get 9 and 64. These numbers are very 
nearly in the proportion of 1 to 7 (9 and 
63, so that F/3 requires 1-7th the ex- 
posure that F/8 requires. We cannot 
presume to say that one manufacturer's 
camera is better than than that of some 
other manufacturer. See our advertise- 
ment pages, obtain price lists, and then 
make your own selection, as much de- 
pends on the amount you are prepared 
to spend on the camera. The glossy 
prints to which you refer are probably 
gaslight or bromide; both are used by 
pressmen. 
Bright Objects. 
When photographing bright objects (e.g., 
silver, china, etc.), I am much troubled bv 
reflections. Is there any kind of dull varnish 
with which I could coat the articles and 
then clear it off without causing damage, 
etc.? G. H. 6G. (St. Helens). 
Your proposed plan of a dull varnish is 
neither necessary nor desirable. The 
whole matter is a question of lighting. 


If you are dealing with small objects 
(like the cup you send) you should make 
a cubical framework of inch wood and 
cover the top and one side with tissue 
paper, the back with grey paper, and 
remaining side with dull white paper, and 
the bottom with dark grey paper. This 
leaves one side open. Now set this 
portable miniature studio on a table with 
the tissue paper side next the window, 
put your cup inside the box, and use only 
diffused side and reflected side light. If 
vou are dealing with larger group, block 
up your room windows with tissue paper 
frame work—a rough white sheet will do 
as reflector—but use no direct unscreened 
light. Use backed plates, expose fully 
but not excessively, and do not оуег- 
develop. One of your examples shows a 
very bad case of halation, indicating a 
non-backed plate and over-development. 
See also * A. P. Note-Book " this week. 


Permanence. 
I should be much obliged if you could tell me 
the relative permanence of P.O.P. prints 
when (1) washed, toned, and fixed in the 
usual way, and (2) when washed and fixed only 
without toning. T. P. (Hartlepool). 
This is a question which Father Time 
alone can answer, but judging from 
general theoretical grounds, and our ex- 
perience in this direction, the palm for 
permanence (i.e., non-changing of colour, 
etc.) goes to the gold-toned print. It is, 
of course, assumed that in both cases 
thorough washing and fixing are included. 
But, at the same time, a silver print, fairly 
deeply printed, fixed, and well washed, is 
a remarkably permanent thing. At the 
same time it should be remembered that a 
carefully made print may be damaged by 
an impure mount or mountant. 
Faulty Camera. 
I have a camera which does not take photo- 
graphs very well. The faces on the paper 
are very blurred and fuzzy. I want to know 
what another lens would cost. It is a ras. 64 
quarter-plate camera, etc. Н. R. (Rhyl). 
From your letter it would appear that 
the trouble you have with the camera is 
that it does not give sharp definition. You 
mention “faces,” so perhaps the root of 
your trouble is that it is a fixed-focus 
camera, i.e., one so made that it only 
gives sharp definition of objects not 
nearer than a certain distance, and you 
have been using it for portraits within the 
distance limit. Before going into the 
question of another lens you may try the 
following experiment. Select some sub- 
ject—a row of palings, houses, etc., any- 
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thing will do—that shows objects at 
different distances, say, 5, 10, 15, 20, 50 
yards away. Rest the camera on some 
firm object, e.g., the top of a low wall, 
window sill, etc., so that you do not risk 
movement during exposure. If you 
expose a plate, say, 1-1oth sec. in a good 
light—taking care that the sun does not 
shine directly into the lens—and develop 
this plate, you will soon see if the lens 
is at fault. If all the objects (at different 
distances) are out of focus, either the lens 
is at fault or the plate is not at the proper 
distance from the” lens. But if you find 
all objects beyond a certain distance are 
sharp, while those zearer than a certain 
distance are not sharp, then you will 
know that you cannot use this camera in 
its present state for objects nearer than 
this limit of sharpness-distance. Аз it is 
only a low-price camera it would probably 
be better to dispose of it as it is, and get 
a new one. 


Clouds, Shutter, etc. 

(1) What is the easiest way of printing in 
clouds, using a landscape and a cloud nega- 
time with a fixed daylight enlarger. (2) For 
fast shutter work, games, etc. is a reflex 
focal-plane better than a focal-plane? (3) Is 
the compound shutter good for fast work? 
(4) What is the most suitable focal length 
for this work? C. M. R. (Newcastle). 


There is no very “easy” way. The 
simplest, perhaps, is as follows: (a) Make 
a P.O.P. contact print from the landscape 
negative; (b) divide this along the sky. 
line; (c) let each part now go as dark as 
it will by prolonged exposure to daylight ; 
(d) fix the land part of the mask on the 
sky negative, and the sky part of the mask 
on the landscape negative; (e) finally 
print, first from the landscape masked 
negative and then from the masked cloud 
negative. Success depends on two things 
chiefly: correctly timing the two ex- 
posures so that they both arrive at correct 
development together—a dead heat—and 
careful register of the positions of the two 
negatives in the enlarger. (2) Many, рег- 
haps the majority, of “sports” specialists 
use a quarter-plate reflex camera. (3) 
The compound shutter is very highly 
esteemed by many experts. (4) Focal 
length chiefly depends on size of plate. 
For quarter-plate size the most useful 
focal length is about 5 to 5} inches. 


Saturated Solution. 
Can you please explain what this term means? 
I have seen it several times lately. 
C. B. (Brondesbury). 


When a liquid (say water) is saturated 
with a solid (say salt or sugar), it cannot 
dissolve any more of the solid. Take two 
tumblers, of the same size, and halí fill 
each with warm water. Into the first put 
a teaspoonful of alum, and into the second 
a teaspoonful of sugar, and stir up the 
contents of both tumblers thoroughly. 
Both solids are dissolved. Со on adding 
to each a teaspoonful of the two solids. 
Presently you will find that you reach а 
point when, however much you stir the 
alum solution, it will not dissoive some of 
the solid. It is now saturated. But you 
will also find that you can go on adding 
yet more sugar without getting it 
saturated. Now decant off the clear part 
of the warm alum solution, and set it 
aside in a cold place. You will find that, 
when cold, it has thrown out of solution 
some of the alum. You have learnt two 
important practical facts: (1) saturated 
solutions of different solids contain differ. 
ent quantities of these solids ; (2) the same 
solution is saturated by different quantities 
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ИЯ How (о Do t. 

We have received 
mission to reproduce a tell- 
from a bulky 
annual not unknown to 
photographers, and 
although we fear, on looking 
at it a second time, that it 
has suffered some disarrangement at the hands of our printers, 
we let it pass. It runs: | 

There is only one way to hang a picture, and that, fortu- 
nately, is the right way. The other ways are wrong Ways. The 
first thing to do is to obtain the picture. We may (1) make use 
of one of our own enlargements, or (2) it is just possible that we 
may be able to exchange the said enlargement for a Botticelli, 
which will be, on the whole, to our advantage, provided the 
Botticelli is genuine. (Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate these two 
methods of obtaining a picture.) Other articles then become 
necessary, including a step-ladder, a length of cord, some 
screws and nails, and a hammer. (These various objects are 
illustrated in figs. 3 to 6.) In selecting the place on the wall 
where the picture is to hang, it is advisable first of all to try 
the effect of different positions, roughly marking on the wall- 
paper with pencil or ink the position which the picture will 
occupy. (Fig. 7.) А couple of screws are then inserted into 
the back of the frame, and the cord is securely attached. 
(Fig. 8.) The crucial and artistic thing in picture hanging is 
the process of driving the nail into the wall. Something 
remotely resembling a tune is arrived at if care 1s taken to hit 
the thumb twice and then the nail head once, and so on. А 
hymn in long metre may be sung during the operation. Should 
the nail encounter a specially hard brick, hand the hammer to 
your wife with instructions to keep on knocking while you go 
and conciliate the neighbours. (Figs. 9 and 10.) When the 

icture cord is placed round the nail, it will be found, if these 
instructions have been carefully followed, that the picture is 
hung. (Fig. 11.) All that now remains is to go about the 
house and prate of the advantage of having a man in it when 
it comes to picture hanging. (Fig. 12.) 

We regret that blocks for the figures which were to have 
illustrated this very practical exposition were commandeered 
on the way to the printer's by a pictorial puzzle maniac, and 
therefore the diagrams cannot be reproduced. 


The Reason Why. 

The wise men came from the East. To-day they come from 
the North. It is from the North—írom a Newcastle daily—that 
I have obtained at last a really convincing reason why photo- 
graphy is not a fine art. We are all resigned to the fact that 
photography is not a fine art. We knew it long ago. The 
lullaby which was sung above our cradles was this: “ Photo- 
graphy is useful, but it is not Art," and as soon as we were old 
enough to respond with intelligence and sympathy we joined in 
the refrain, “И is not Art." The essential truth of this state- 
ment remains uncontradicted. We accept it, just as we accept 
the unctuous rectitude of non-curling film. The only thing that 
remains to be done is to discover the reason. For in the Art- 
Photography controversy, as in some others, we follow the con- 
ventional plan of drawing our conclusions first and thinking out 
our reasons afterwards. 


The Woman in the Case. 

The reason why photography cannot be Art is given, with a 
certainty which puts it beyond cavil, in the source I have just 
quoted. As the writer himself says, “Surely, there ought to be 
no controversy on this score any longer." This, then, is the 
reason: *Many women are to be numbered among the best 
photographers that have ever been. But never yet has a woman 
attained the first rank as regards any one of the fine arts 
properly so called." Ergo, photography is not a fine art. There 
have been times when we have congratulated ourselves that the 
dainty fingers of women did not disdain the developing dish. 
Nevermore! The sentinel at the portal of Art is evidently a 
crusty old bachelor, whom the ladies of the Lyceum Photo- 
graphic Circle would send into a fit. 
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It is mournfully true that we have had no woman artist who 
can be mentioned in the same breath with Michael Angelo. 
And precious lew men artists either, for that matter. Vain 
would it be to tell this critic that until modern times the circum- 
stances of women's education and environment were such as to 


make it rather wonderful if an artistic genius had arisen among 
them. Nor would it avail io mention the women artists of 
Bologna, Elizabetta Sirani, for instance, the disciple of Guido 
Reni, whose works are scattered throughout Europe, or, in our 
own times, Rosa Bonheur, or the crowd of women miniaturists 
and water-colorists of the present day. Nor is it to the point 
to say that what is probably the most popular picture in the 
Tate Gallery is from a ladv's brush. No; photography can 
never be a fine art until some lady painter stands where Raphael 
stood and vindicates her sex. There is an alternative, but I 
hate to mention it. The alternative is that we should insist 
that a woman's place is in front of the camera, and not behind 
n and reorganise the photographic world on a strictly manhood 
asis. 


By-Products (2) 


The awards for photographic displays at the Turin Exhibition 
were on an even more generous scale than we imagined. The 
Daily Mail tells us, under the heading of “Photography,” that 
medals were bestowed upon an excellent brand of cigars, a 
particular make of needles and fish-hooks, and some motor 
tyres. It is rather disappointing to find, apparently, that no 
award was made in the photographic section for farming imple- 
ments. 


The Pump Committec. 


I gather from a Leamington paper that at a recent meeting of 
the Town Council in that ancient spa the Pump Committee 
reported that the arrangements for the forthcoming photo- 
graphic exhibition were going along satisfactorily. There still 
remain, it seems, a few antiquated town councils where there is 
no committee having as its express purpose the supervision of 
photographic exhibitions and nothing else. The Photographic 
Exhibitions Committee should be as integral a part of every 
municipal body as the Gas Committee. We have to make 
allowances for a town council that is not up to date in this 
respect, but even so the selection of the Pump Committee to 
perform the duty seems a curious one. The following lines, it 
is said, were picked up in the Pump Room :— 


Our Pump Committee's duties are, 

You see, somewhat dissimilar, 

Including art and something far 
Apart, to wit, hydraulics. 


But is it not the pump essays 

To raise the water? Nowadays 

The thing that artists have to raise 
Is wind. 
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97th 
Lesson. 


E have from week to 


week on this page 
dealt with the ditti- 
culties facing {һе 


novice, and it is 
obvious that we must 
perforce place a some- 
what wide interpreta- 
tion on the word. 
Mi The novice may have 
] just received his first 
camera, and may in 
consequence need in- 
struction on the very 
A B C of photo- 
graphy. On the other hand, he may be 
a worker who has been following our 
suggestions for a  twelvemonth or 
more, and who has acquired sufficient 
information and manipulative experi- 
ence to enable him to attempt a con- 
siderable varietv of subjects with a 
reasonable probability of success. We 
feel sure such workers will find occa- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


sional articles іп the Novice's Note 
Book intended to help him rather than 
the absolute beginner, but as his out- 
look enlarges he will turn to the other 
articles in our pages dealing with the 
more advanced artistic and manipula- 
tive aspects of photography. It is for 
the novice who is beginning to feel 
his feet that we are writing this 
week. Photography is not unlike 
swimming, skating, or cycling, in 
that a little confidence is needed 
when one strikes out. for oneself. 
This confidence, which is necessarv 
if good work is to be done, is 
perhaps gained most readily by the 
simple expedient of specialising. 
One can scarcely work for a vear 
without finding that certain sub- 
jects possess a special attraction. 
It may be, however, that no one 
class of subject makes of itself a 
strong appeal, but opportunity 
limits one's selection to such an 
extent that there is really 
very little choice. In either 
case concentration on the 
one subject will enable one 
to master its difficulties 
and to produce satisfactory 
results. Í 

The first advice we 
would give. is—cultivate 
the power of seeing. Far 
too many workers think 
that the best pictorial 
material is to be found far 
from home. The average 
Londoner sees less beautv 
in London than does the 
country cousin who runs 
up to town for a couple of 
days. The Black Country, 
seen from the train 
between, say, Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, pos- 
sesses little charm for those 
resident in the district, but 
is crammed full of pictorial 
possibilities as vet scarcely 
realised. Differentiate 
between something which 
is beautiful fer se and 
something which may be 
transcendentalised by an 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WORK. 


atmospheric effect or a sentiment. For 
example, a squalid court would be very 
unlovely to live in, and not at all 
tempting to the pictorialist on a driz- 
zling, dull dav, yet in a smoky haze, and 
sunlit, it might present excellent 
material for the camera. We need not 
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say more on this point, 
but will leave it for each 
worker to follow out for 
himself. 

And now to make a 
few suggestions for 
work. There is one 
class of subject which is 
always at hand, and 
which provides oppor- 
tunities irrespective of 
the weather or the time 
of year. We refer to 
portraiture and figure 
studies. Fig. I, for 
example, is a figure 
study, a silhouette, 
detail being subordin- 
ated to form. At this 
time of the year, when 
the light is poor, such 
effects may be readily 
obtained and the need 
for prolonged exposure 
avoided. Half a dozen 
ideas will occur at once 
—the use of a window 
instead of a door, the 
emphasis of a beautiful 
profile, the softening of 
contrast between the 
silhouette and the back- 
ground, for a silhouette 
need not be black, and 
50 on. 

Another phase of 
indoor portraiture (fig. 
3) is that suggested by 
the picture of the 
boy building with the 
bricks. The strong 
lighting which so 
usually obtains when 
working near the win- 
dow of an ordinary 
room may often Бе 
managed in such a way as to give 
suitable emphasis to the face and the 
occupation of the subject. We would 
sound a note of warning in regard to 
such subjects. Do not forget the 
broad rule laid down by an authority 
on portraiture, that to make a portrait 
is not to represent an action. That is, 
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Fig. 3. 


do not in portraiture always insist on 
the sitter doing something. 

When the subject is at work we have 
the figure study rather than the 
portrait, and, of course, there are 
many opportunities for such figure 
studies waiting to be seized. The many 
village industries will provide material 

for much in- 


teresting work 
of this kind, 
and, we would 


point out, work 
which affords an 
interest other 
than  pictorial. 
Manv of these 
industries are 
being gradually 
displaced by the 
factory system, 
in spite of well- 
directed efforts 
to increase their 
number. So that 
photographs 
illustrating the 
methods by 
which they are 
carried on may 
well be interest- 
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ing from a record point 
ot view, and are pro- 
bably more valuable as 
throwing light on the 
life of the people than 
are records of buildings. 
The photographer who 
is on the look-out for 
opportunities of making 
a guinea or two will do 
well to keep this point 
in mind. As an example, 
during the passage of 
the Insurance Bill 
through the House of 
Commons those  en- 
gaged in а village 
industry were made the 
subject of а special 
exemption at the time 
of the South Somerset 
by-election. А series of 
photographs illustrating 
the workers engaged in 
their occupations would, 
at such a time, have 
possessed a topical 
interest, and so would 
have appealed to the 
editor of an illustrated 
daily or weekly. The 
picture (fig. 2) of the 
smith at work is an 
example of this type of 
figure study, and the 
smithy is a centre of 
attraction in many a 
village where other 
incidents than the filing 
or forging of a horse- 
shoe may attract the 
attention of the pic- 
torialist. 

Figure studies, how- 
ever, need not be con- 
fined to indoor work. 
Workers in the fields, boys at play in 
the street or on the village green, street- 
sweepers, house-breakers, and builders 
will also provide their share of subject 
matter. Who does not recall Mr. A. H. 
Blake's * Road Up " as an example of 
this type of study? The little print 
(fig. 4) of the watchman placing his 
warning lights around the work in 
process of completion after the work- 
men have gone and before night falls, 
is a suggestion of the sort of subject 
that is worth looking out for. 

So far we have only dealt with 
portraits and figure subjects, and we 
must return at a later date to landscape 
and seascape, and also architecture. In 
this particular direction we have, how- 
ever, thrown out a considerable number 
of suggestions, so that most workers, 
who, by necessity or inclination, are 
moving in the direction of figure work 
may be led to some more or less clearly 
defined branch of photographic work 
instead of being left to grope about in 
the dark. 

It should be noted that the examples 
selected to illustrate the above sugges- 
tions are chosen from previous numbers 
of THE A. P., and can be taken as use- 
ful guides for work for the coming year. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWs Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. Е 
'& Г IRST learn to make a good negative 

and print, and then begin to think 
about making a picture." This is very 
old but at the same time very good 
advice, and if camera beginners would 
only take it and act upon it, it would 
without gainsaying prove the quicker road 
in the end. 

Now, when one wants to study anything 
and get a good grip of the lesson learned, 
the simpler the subject of the lesson the 
easier it is learned, the better understood, 
and the more useful it becomes. But 
what has all this got to do with taking a 
group such as we have here in fig. 1? 
Just this: The author of this print has 
evidently not yet taken to heart one of the 
fundamental principles in photography. 
He has placed his figures in such a posi- 
tion that the sun, or chief sky light, is 
behind the camera. But, says he, if the 
light shines directly on the thing we are 
photographing, is it not in the best light? 
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Fig. 1.—A GROUP OF NAVAL CADETS. 
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No, not in the best, though it may be the 
strongest light. Note that little point 
carefully, viz., the strongest need not be, 
and seldom is, the best light, although 
the strongest light often enables one to 
use the shortest exposure. But why is not 
the strongest light also the best? Because 
generally the position of strongest light is 
also the position of least shadow, and 
without shade as well as light one can- 
not get a satisfactory suggestion of 
modelling, form, and relief. 

First of all, in fig. 1 the sun is shining 
on the faces and into the eyes of the 
figures; next, the sun being behind the 
camera, throws the shadows behind the 
figures, i.e., practically out of sight, thus 
anv shade there is about the faces shows 
as hard patches. 

Another fault is that of cutting off the 
feet of some of the figures, and another 
mistake is that of selecting an unsuitable 
background. Finally, there is very little 
attempt at grouping. И looks like a case 


By G. F. Gibbons. 


of * Just stand in a 
row "—]like a row of 
ninepins. 

Now, in fig. 2 do 
we get anything 
better? Perhaps we 


can say that there 

is something like an 1 
attempt at grouping 

by putting 


row, some of them 
seated, the others 
standing. But in 
both figs. 1 and 2 
we get stiff, straight 
rows of figures prac- 
tically all of which 
are staring their best 
at just the one thing 
in all the world that 
they ought not to stare at if a pleasing 
and natural group is the result expected. 

The very stripy, zebra- 
like nature of some of 
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the costumes (blazers) 
in fig. 2, gives a 
quite startling effect, 


and, at first glance, one 
is inclined to ask, Is 
this some newly dis- 
covered kind of animal? 
Then, again, as regards 
the background in fig. 2, 
note that we have a very 
undesirable combination 
of heads and hedge, or 
tree-tops. In fact, judg- 
ing by appearances, it is 
likely that in both the 
case of fig. 1 and fig. 2 
the photographers did 
not give much, if any, 
thought to the question 
of background; at any 
rate, if they did, the 
result is not altogether satisfactory. 

And now let us turn to fig. 3, and try 
to glean a few hints from 
it. 

In the first place, the 
figures are chiefly costumed 
in light garments, so that 
they stand well away from 
the background, which is 
dark and of a generally 
quiet character. Indeed, 
the background here rather 
tends to be over-dark. 

Next, the figures are not 
obviously posing in any set 


straight line, but are 
apparently at апу rate 
naturally grouped about 


this fountain. They seem 
to be quite genuinely inte- 
rested in some gold fish, or 
flowers, or something of the 
kind, and are ной staring at 
the camera. The figures, or 


Fig. 2. - TEAM AND MASCOT. 


Fig. 3.—AT THE FOUATAIN. 
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rather the sub-group of lady and child 
standing just a little apart from the 
others, and yet not cut right away from 
them, give us the interest of variety. 
There is also a suggestion of life and the 
possibility of movement in these figures, 
whereas the other groups prompt one 
to doubt whether their stiffly standing 
figures have ever moved or if they will 
ever move again. Now, a word about 
technique. The strong sunlight full on 
the faces gives a flat look. The same 
remark applies to the figures (jackets, etc.), 
but we do not notice that quite so much: 


the | \ | 
figures in'a double ] | 


Ву F. T. Wright. 


the exposure has been cut rather fine, and 
the negative is a trifle over-developed, but 
is not very far amiss. 

In fig. 2 some of the flesh parts print 
out just as white as the towel on the man's 
arm, and the white printing parts of the 
blazers all tell the same tale, viz., over- 
development. 

In fig. 3, although the figures are, of 
course, the most important part, yet one 
should not lose sight of other parts. The 
mass of tree foliage is certainly rather too 
dark and solid-looking, suggesting under- 
exposure, while the lack of gradation in 
some of the light.costume parts say over- 
development pretty plainly. М may be 
further noted that the white or light bows 
of ribbon at the backs of the two girls' 
heads give objectionable, if small, spots 
of light, as these present.day fashionable 
hair bows practically always do. 


WHY NOT BECOME ^e e 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER ТО 
"THE A. P. & P. N”? @ æ 


By Hilton Pearson (Canad 1). 
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A WATER SELLER, CAIRO. Bv Miss THOMSON. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE OUTPOST. 


Bv T. E. GRANT. 
From the Exhibition of War Pictures at the Kodak Gallery, 40, Strand, И.С. 
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F. LEDGER. 
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MOMENTS. 


IDLE 


Awarded a Prize т the Weekly Competition. 
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5 TOPICS OF THE WEEK | 
32) @EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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The Index and title-page for the last completed volume апа status of law, this new system of legislation with- 
of THE А. P. Амр P. N. (July to December, 1911) is out Parliament, being at the discretion of '' His 
now ready, and can be obtained from our Majesty's Advisers '' for the time being. Strong liquid 

“THEA P” publishers on receipt of a penny stamp ammonia is certainly pungent, and, in the hands of а 
INDEX. for postage. Every endeavour has been careless person it may be dangerous, or even fatal; but 
made, in compiling the Index, to provide is it more dangerous than a sharp knife, or paraffin oil, 

a complete and easily consulted guide to all that has or a motor-cycle, or crossing Piccadilly at a crowded 
appeared in our pages during the past six months, sothat time? The new Order in Council, promulgated in the 
reference to a particular subject which has been dealt name of the King by Almeric Fitzroy, will, if our read- 
with in any form may be found without the least ing of the document is correct, make it ‘‘ illegal," if, 
difficulty. e ® е indeed we may apply this term to the breach of an Order 
| in Council, to retail ammonia otherwise than in a special 

bottle distinguishable by touch, labelled in a manner 
definitely prescribed, and swathed in a liberal clothing of 
red tape. This Order, which is to come into force оп 
February 1 next, not only applies to the strong ammonia 
of commerce, but to dilute preparations; in short, to any 
liquid containing more than one-twentieth of its weight 
of free ammonia. We frankly admit that it is con- 
ceivable that these regulations, if acted on, may possibly 
prevent a few injuries by ammonia, but it may be feared 
that the general use of the poison bottle for compara- 


The New Year knighthoods included at least one 
name of photographic eminence. Зи James Mackenzie 
Davidson well deserves his honour. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER He is a surgeon who has raised 
HONOURED. radiography to a high degree of per- 
fection, so far as the detection of 

foreign bodies in the eye is concerned, and his localiser 
is known in every part of the X-ray world. Не is also a 
photographer and an autochrome worker, with all an 
amateur’s enthusiasm, and photographic publications 


may be found on the table of his reception-room and tively harmless substances may lead to greater dangers, 
choice photographs оп Из walls. His dominating scientific to say nothing of the indirect stimulus to poisoning 
love is for physics, and he has brought to the problems which may result from that loss of personal initiative, 
of radio-activity, upon which he is shortly to lecture at watchfulness, and care which may result from a notion 


the Royal Institution, much fine imagination and mental that people in general are officially protected. 
resource. Three rooms at least in his house are devoted 


to photographic and radiographic work, and he is one of EE ded 

the first men in this country to experiment with thorium, The annual exhibition of the South London Photo- 
some of the products of which may possibly replace graphic Society is undoubtedly the most important 
radium. Sir James has not escaped unscathed from the Sut SGU LONDON suburban show held on the south 
troubles of early X-ray workers, but his comparative Process cdd side of the river, and the last 
immunity is to be attributed to the fact that he was per- | two or three years have demon- 
haps the first to box up his X-raytube, burying it in red strated that the South Lon- 


lead, and this he did long before the elaborate German doners have appreciated these fine exhibitions in their 


protective shields and implements came so greatly into midst in no uncertain manner. Fifteen thousand visitors 
vogue. E ak a have passed the turnstiles at each of the last four shows, 


| | | and last year all previous records in attendance were 
His Majesty the King has statutory power, under the beaten. This year’s show will again be held in the 
'* Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 1908,” to promulgate ап South London Art Gallery, Camberwell, from Saturday, 
Order in Council, having the effect of March oth, to Saturday, March 23rd, and will probably 

“LETHAL” law, and regulating the sale of any sub- again attract many thousands of visitors. The four 
AMMONIA. stance which may be regarded as a galleries placed at the disposal of the society by the 
poison. It is needless to say that the Camberwell Borough Council are amongst the largest 
King, as an individual, has but little to do with the and best-lighted art galleries in London that are avail- 
numerous Orders in Council which now have the force able for photographic exhibitions. This year there will 
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again be both members' and open classes, and we expect 
to see a very strong entry from all parts of the world. 
The members' classes also have usually proved to be a 
very prominent feature of the display, the membership 


of the ‘‘ South London ” containing a great number of - 


prominent workers. ^ Foreign readers of THE A. P. 


should note that pictures from abroad will be accepted ` 


unframed, to save foreign exhibitors unnecessary ex- 
pense in the matter of carriage, and their exhibits will 
be framed and glazed at the expense of the society. 
Loan exhibits, both pictorial and scientific, are also 
invited. Silver and bronze awards will be made, or 
prize-winners may select pictures from the walls to 
equivalent value of the medals. The Editor of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will judge the exhibition. 
Entry forms are now ready, and may be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Horace Wright, 180, Friern 
Road, East Dulwich, S. E. 
& 8 & 

Perhaps the most severe test of the excellence of a 
camera is its use in damp weather, the high-class instru- 
ment being capable of functioning 
equally well in damp or dry 
weather, while the woodwork of 
the inferior camera so alters by 
damp that, quite apart from such complications as dis- 
turbance of the focal adjustments, the sliding or moving 
parts lose their ease of movement, and often the focal- 
plane shutter fails to work properly. Well-seasoned, 
straight-grained wood is the first requisite, and this is to 
be obtained by searching the second-hand shops for old 
mahogany table tops. Slow artificial drying should fol- 
low, and every part of the finished work should be 
saturated with the resinous solution known as French 
polish—not merely coated on the external parts. Just 
as a shot gun may cost fifty pounds or fifty shillings, and 
the cheaper gun may be externally brighter and more 
polished than the expensive gun, so with the camera: 
one may pay shillings or pounds, and get good value in 
either case. 


THE CAMERA AND 
DAMP WEATHER. 
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А decidedly damp dark-room has its advantages, one 
being the absence of dust, but a countervailing disadvan- 
tage is that such a dark-room must not be 
used as a storeplace for photographic 
apparatus, or for sensitive materials; 
moreover, labels soon drop off the bottles, 
a thin film of ordinary gum or paste soon oxidising and 
entirely disappearing under the action of damp. Ап 
admirable waterproof adhesive may be prepared by mix- 
ing fish glue with about one-third of its bulk of a satu- 
rated solution of potassium bichromate, but the mixture 
should be made a small quantity at a time as required for 
use, and, although exposure to light hastens the harden- 
ing action of the bichromate, it is quite superfluous, as 
a few days in a damp place have much the same effect as 
light. The slight yellowish-brown tint communicated to 
the paper is by no means unsightly. Another method in 
which the yellowish-brown colour is rather emphasised is 
to stick the label on the bottle with the plain or unmixed 
fish glue, and then to brush a saturated solution of 
potassium bichromate over the face of the label. 

Ф ® & 

According to a facetious writer in a French journal, 
the development of the tiny camera has been all along an 

instance of misapplied ingenuity. 

WHY NOT THE What we really want, he says, is not 

STAND? so much a camera that will go into the 
waistcoat pocket as a tripod stand that 
will also go there! Once it is admitted, as the writer 
we have quoted seems inclined to admit, that, although 
much interesting work can be done with the tiny 
camera, it must only be considered as a stepping-stone 
to higher things, and that no sustained progress in 
photography is possible without a stand, the question of 
the stand's compression becomes a matter of interest. 
Certainly the stand is by far the greater encumbrance in 
the case of a quarter-plate, or even of larger sizes, and a 
stand which could be packed, if not into the waistcoat 
pocket, at least into the pocket of an ordinary everyday 
coat, would be a boon indeed. | 


DAMP AND 
LABELS. 
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MR. W. THOMAS'S PICTURES AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


HE name of W. Thomas is sufficiently well known to the 

photographic world at large to render the one-man show 
of his work, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, of considerable interest. Those who are aware of the 
versatility of this worker and the extent of his productions will 
note at first with surprise that only twenty-six examples of his 
work are shown, but an inspection of the prints themselves 
reveals the reason. All are bromide enlargements on the 
gargantuan scale, and two rooms are needed to show even this 
number. The walls of the club-room itself only provide space 
for fifteen frames, the remaining eleven being shown in the 
billiard-room. 

The exhibition recalls many memories of early Salons and 
R.P.S. exhibitions. This is as largely the effect of the framing 
as of the prints themselves. Many old favourites are to be 
seen, notably the fine sea-piece ''Windless." This, with its 
beautiful group of fishing boats and reflections, may still be 
regarded as the best thing Mr. Thomas has done. Although 
isolated in a heavy black frame, it suffers somewhat by reason 
of the similarity of colour of its sky with the adjacent wall. 

Many other of Mr. Thomas's earlier pictures, particularly 
some of his “ birch and bracken ” studies, have yet to be beaten 
in their particular class; while later works, the result, in some 
cases, of visits to Brittany, are notable for their full tonality 
and suggestion of sunlight and colour. This is particularly the 
case in No. 11, * For Those in Peril on the Sea," which is both 
striking as a composition and is a photographic achievement of 
outstanding merit. | 

Over-enlargement is, unfortunately, the failing in one or two 
instances, especially in No. 12, “ Who said ‘ Cats’? "—the head 
of a Yorkshire terrier, enlarged many sizes larger than life.size, 
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and No. 18, “ Ап Interesting Story," the head of а small boy 
of apparently Brobdingnagian proportions. 

Mr. Thomas's incursions into other subjects have each been 
productive of fruitful results, and his favourite retreat on the 
Cornish coast yields some striking pictures, many of which are 
probably very well known to readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
Of these, No. 7, “А Sea Banquet," with its group of flying 
gulls; No. 14, * St. Ives, Cornwall: Landing Fish"; No. 16, 
“A Cornish Pilchard Harvest" ; and No. 21i, “ Polperro, 
Cornwall," are good examples. 

His impressions of London, too, are well known, and have 
each in their day called forth many imitators. No. 2, “ Sunset 
in the Pool"; No. 15, “А Thames Sunset” (seen in the last 
exhibition of the London Salon of Photography); No. 19, “ At 
Temple Bar"; No. 20, “Winter Visitors," may each be 
regarded as the first of a series; but all are well worth seeing 
again. 

One notable point in connection with these prints is the 
endeavour on the part of their producer to portray sunlight, 
and although in some cases he has failed, owing to the heaviness 
of the enlargement, in other instances he has succeeded signally, 
and is to be congratulated on the result. 

On the whole, the exhibition is notable for its strength and 
the thoughtful outlook on nature that it shows. There is a 
* bigness" about the prints that is not concerned with their 
mere superficial area, and readers of THE А. P. AND P. М. 
should hasten to see the show during the short period it is open. 
It closes on January 23rd, and may be viewed on presentation 
of visiting card, or cards for the admittance of friends of 
members may be obtained from the secretary at the above 
address. 
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N last week's issue we referred to the making of 
enlargements from small hand-camera negatives, 
and a method was described whereby the lack of 
atmospheric perspective so frequently seen in 

negatives secured by lenses of short focal length could be 
corrected. 

This method, however, referred more particularly 
to the making of direct large prints on bromide 
paper, and no mention was made of the making of en- 
larged negatives. In the present article a few notes will 
be given regarding a little used method for the produc- 
tion of large negatives. The method is one to which we 
have referred before, and for which inquiries are often 
made. И is, therfore, worth describing at length. 

It will be obvious, even to the beginner, that for the 
production of an enlarged negative from a smaller one 
an intermediate positive is a necessity. True, various 
methods have been advocated from time to time for the 
production of negatives from negatives, or positives 
from positives, but these methods are not so generally 
uniform in their results as to warrant their use on all 
occasions. For the beginner, in any case, a more сег- 
tain method is to be advocated. 

Enlarging from a Print instead of à Transparency. 

The production of a positive from a negative is a 
sufficiently simple matter to justify its adoption in prac- 
tically every case where an enlarged negative 1$ required, 
The positive may be either a transparency or a print. In 
fact, Abney has stated in the past that the best enlarged 
negative was to be made when.a print was used as the 
intermediate factor. This plan offers such advantages 
that the method of procedure is worth every attention, 
especially by the worker in the platinum and carbon pro- 
cesses, to whom an enlarged negative is a necessity. 

The method is practically one of copying on a large 
scale, and when the worker realises that all the benefits 
of combination printing which can be secured in contact 
work from the original negative can be carried on to the 
enlarged negative, with but little loss of tone value, it 
will probably be given a trial. 

Advantages of the Method. | 

The picture to be enlarged should therefore be printed 
in the first place on glossy P.O.P., in the ordinary way 
in daylight. Any additions in the shape of clouds or 
sunning-down, or local alterations, can be made very 
readily on this print. Аз the production of the enlarged 
negative from the print can be accomplished without the 
aid of daylight, the print needs only to be made just dark 
enough to give the desired effect, and not so dark as 
would be required for toning. Apart from this, there is 
no doubt that the average untoned P.O.P. print has a 
quality and delicacy in the lighter half tones that is lost 
in the toning process, and this delicacy can now be 
reproduced in the enlarged negative. Care should be 
taken, therefore, not to get the print fogged or veiled 
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" —- ON MAKING: 
ЕСЕР NEGATIVES—(.) 


over by under-exposure to daylight after leaving the 
printing frame. Ordinary artificial light, however, will 
not affect it. 

The apparatus for making the large nepative is 
simply a daylight enlarger converted into a copving 
camera for the occasion. А lens to cover the area of the 
original print is necessary, and the camera extension 
should be sufficient to permit of the enlargement being 
focussed to the required size. As the average daylight 
enlarger with bellows extension will do this, no further 
apparatus is needed beyond a board on which to pin the 
print. This board should take the place usually occupied 
by the negative in the enlarger, and the carriers and 
small end of the apparatus may be entirely cleared away 
during the operation of copying. Ап ordinary camera 
may, of course, be used if it is large enough to take a 
plate of the size of the enlargement. 

Lighting the Print. 

The illumination of the print can be effected by means 
of two oil-lamps, gas, or electric lights, placed one on 
either side of the print so as to evenly light it, and care 
must be taken to shield the lens from the light by means 
of pieces of cardboard, placed so that no rays from the 
lamps reach the front surface of the lens, and also that 
no light is reflected from the glossy surface of the print 
to the lens. 

Another method of illuminating the print that can be 
recommended is to employ magnesium ribbon. After the 
print has been focussed to the desired size on the ground 
glass by the light of a taper or candle, the exposure is 
made by the burning magnesium suspended on both 
sides of the print. For an enlargement from a half- 
plate print to 15 by 12, using stop Е/11, зо inches of 
ribbon are required. This is divided, and 15 inches are 
burnt on both sides of the board or printing frame. As 
15 inches will be awkward to burn if allowed to hang 
straight down, they should be coiled round a piece of 
stick or lead pencil and released. ^ Each piece then 
forms a spiral and burns very evenly, besides concen- 
trating the light on the print. These spirals are sus- 
pended from the ends of two ordinary long hatpins, 
which should be stuck into the edges of the board or 
printing frame at an angle of 45 deg. to the surface of 
the print. The exposure given with this length of 
magnesium will be sufficient for correctly exposing a 
** medium ” speed plate, i.e., about 120 H. and D. The 
Leto ground-matt plates will be found excellent for the 
purpose of making enlarged negatives. А note on the 
use of these plates will be given in a future number. 

Exposure. 

The correct exposures for oil, gas, or electric light 
must be ascertained by trial, but once they have been 
found, a constant factor is introduced, which is greatly 
in favour of this process. In ordinary enlarging methods 
the exposure depends largely upon” the character ог 
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density of the original negative or transparency. Here, 
the colour and density of the original can always be 
made exactly the same when producing the print. By 
always printing the P.O.P. to just the right depth re- 
quired for the finished result, the exposures necessary 
for making the enlarged negative will be always the 
same; and by using the same stops, same degree of en- 
largement, and same length of magnesium ribbon, or 
other form of illumination, no error can creep in, and 
good results can be expected in every case. 

The after-treatment of the plate or negative paper is 
in no way different from that adopted when making an 
enlarged negative from a transparency. A well-diluted 
developer should be used, and the negative should be 
kept somewhat on the ‘‘ thin ’’ side. И the illumination 
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of the surface of the print has been good, and the ex- 
posure correct, the enlarged negative should be equal in 
every respect to that obtained from a glass positive. 

This method is so good that the non-possession of a 
daylight enlarging or other large camera should not 
deter the amateur from attempting it. А serviceable 
apparatus for the purpose can be easily constructed from 
an ordinary box of a convenient size and shape. The 
user's camera can be fitted to a hole in the front to 
supply the optical and focussing arrangements, and both 
box and printing frame to hold print can be firmly 
clamped in correct parallelism to a baseboard. The 
necessary focussing screen, frame, and sngle dark slide 
can be as easily constructed from thin oak picture 
moulding. 


eggs. ‘‘ One Hun- 
dred British Wild Skies ”’ 
is ridiculous, simply for the 
reason that one is dealing 
with the infinite. It is not 
a question so much of 
'" skies I have met,” but, 
rather, of how to treat 
them. 

The convention undoubt- 
edly exists that night is 
black and day is light. The 
phrase ‘‘ Black as night "' 
is old, and instances this, 
but certainly some subtler 
methods of representing 
night than hanging the 

и — heavens with black should 
be adopted, though the point is not how do skies 
appear at night, but, rather, how skies should appear in 
night pictures if any convincing result is aimed at. 

Now, an etcher person can give a very pleasing feel- 
ing of sunlight by simply leaving a blank space, though 
the photographer man would leave a very uncomfort- 
able impression in the mind of the critic if he adopted 
the same tactics. On the same principle, though a pen- 
and-ink artist could give an impression of night in Indian 
ink by so much blackness, the photographer would not 
dare to do it—except to annoy people. 

The real point is that skies in night photographs can 
be rendered in any tone of the scale (short of pure black 
and white) to suit the complementary parts of the pic- 
ture, and if the aspirant wants to see for himself he must 
travel by coach to the exhibition of night photographs 
in Long Acre, and he will see there many correct impres- 
sions of night, yet all with skies varying vastly in tone, 
from the blue-blackness of Ellis Kelsey's “© Eastbourne "' 
(39), and the darkness above the blaze of light in Mr. 
Mortimer's ‘‘ Whirlpool ’’ (11) and Mr. Blake's ‘‘ Night 
on the Embankment "' (42), to the airy lightness of a 


SKIES AT NIGHT. 


Some Comments on the Exhibition. of Night Photography at the 


“А.Р. Little Gallery." 


By H. POWELL HIGGINS. 


HIS subject cannot 
be treated as, for 
instance, can birds’ 


summer evening over the little café by Russell Burchall 
(37). 

Contrast is, of course, the main cause of the apparent 
difference in tone of the sky. А cottage in whitewash 
or a white boarded wall will, on a summer's night, 
tower (or otherwise appear) white and ghostly in the 
darkness, and the sky, if you trouble to notice it at all, 
will certainly appear dark in contrast, though, when you 
get a tree trunk silhouetted at night, the same sky, by 
mere contrast again, may look very light indeed. ‘‘ The 
White Cottage,’’ by A. Buckham (26), quite meets the 
first case, and I believe my ‘‘ Pine Tree Silhouette ” (4), 
which is a real night photograph, more or less meets 
the second. If not, try Burchall’s café again, which, by 
the bye, had to be shaded a lot to get the zenith as dark 
as it is. That shows how light skies may be at night. 
On this ро I may say that Mr. Blake and the late 
Horsley Hinton once experimented exposures at night by 
sheer persistence of light, and the results were so con- 
vincingly like day that they might have been exposed at 
noon. 

There are two, with pretty dark skies, of animals in 
the jungle at night, by Mr. Schillings (18 and 19), but I 
imagine the sky appears as pitch in these photographs, 
because they are by flashlight. Everyone knows that a 
bright lamp in the darkness accentuates the darkness, 
because the light is reflected by the tangible things and 
leaves the sky untouched. For instance, a bonfire at 
night, by lighting up the faces of those round enjoying 
the warmth, makes the sky look a lot darker. Wick- 
ham's '' Midnight Watch ” (23) is on this point, so is 
the sky in Buckham's °“ Skyscraper "' (20). 

Perhaps it would be rather useful to remember that 
sky is space. The talk about °“ this inverted bowl we 
call the sky '' always seems to me right off the case. 
The sky is not a saucer, so many definite yards or miles 
distant, and this idea contrasts strongly with Dickens’ 
remark of how he reclined on his back and looked, not at 
but through the sky. 

Probably the most essential difference between night 
and day is not sky at all, but the spirit of the hour, and a 
successful nocturne must be full of this spirit—it must 
not be confined merely to the sky. 
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А NOTE ON 


COMBINATION 


PRINTING. 


Printing-bin Clouds to Landscape Pictures. 


Special to ** The A. P. and P. М.” 


HE sky is the crown and glory of a good landscape 
T picture. 
greatest painters, from Turner downwards. 

How often do we see photographic landscape subjects 
spoilt for the want of a suitable sky! Notwithstanding all 
that has been written upon this topic, it is still quite a 
common thing to see photographs, even by workers who 
ought to know better, in which the sky is represented by 
bare white paper. This is not as it should be, and this little 
article is intended to show how to set about printing-in clouds 
to their landscape pictures, 
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AT EVENTIDE. By Victor Morris. 


This has generally been the view of all our 


By VICTOR E. MOREIS. 

Of course, it is frequently possible to get clouds and land- 
scape upon one plate with a single exposure. Often, how- 
ever, no clouds are present when the landscape negative is 
made. At other times clouds are present, but are not of the 
right size and form to give the best effect. If from either 
cause the sky in our landscape is not satisfactory, then a suit- 
able one must be added from a second negative. This in the 
majority of cases 1s not a difficult matter. 

The most awkward subject to print clouds into is one in 
which there is some light object standing out against the sky. 
A typical instance would be a seascape with a yacht having 
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The method employed in printing-in the sky of this picture is described on the next page. 
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a white sail. To satisfactorily add a sky to such a subject 
would entail careful masking of the cloud negative. If 
instead of the yacht we had a red-sailed fishing boat in our 
picture, no great difficulty would be experienced, as the 
clouds could be printed right over the dark sail without show- 
ing. That is, of course, providing that the clouds are not 
excessively heavy, and that printing is not carried too far. 
As this is an article written for those who have not tried this 
form of combination printing, we will take, as an illustration, 
a simple landscape, which will not present any unusual 
difficulties. 

It is advisable first of all to take a "straight" print of the 


landscape only, in order to see how far the original sky: 


prints through. In most correctly exposed and correctly 
developed negatives the sky will not be very “ black," which 
means that when the negative is printed, the sky will just 
tone down, or in other words, print through just enough to 
make the paper slightly coloured. When the negative is 
very thin the sky part prints decidedly flat and dull. 

If we attempted to add clouds to a print of this kind, the 
result would be that the sky would appear flat and altogether 
uninteresting. We may take it therefore that as a general 
rule the landscape print must give us a clear white paper 
sky before we can satisfactorily print-in clouds from a second 
negative. This frequently means that we must “ block ош” 
the sky of the landscape negative, in order to secure this 
perfectly white paper in the print. In a few cases the land- 
scape negative may not need any preparation at all, as the 
sky may not print through to any degree, although the land- 
scape, when printed, may be quite satisfactory. At other 
times we may have a subjec* which has a fairly level sky line 
(such as a seascape with an unbroken horizon) [п such а 
case it may not be necessary to paint out the sky. А piece 
of paper or cardboard may be arranged to shield this part 
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No. r. Showing print from landscape negative, after sky has 
been blocked out. 


of the negative when printing, so that the sky is prevented 
from printing through. These subjects, however, are the 
exception, and in most instances the sky of the landscape or 
seascape negative will have to be painted out. 

Illustration No. 1. 

Let us look at illustration No. 1. This is a landscape 
taken late one summer’s evening. Through a little over- 
exposure the negative is just a trifle flat, the resulting print 
showing the sky a dull grey. It was at once felt that a nice 
evening sky was wanted to complete the picture, and fortu- 
nately one was on hand that had been taken some two years 
before. The first thing to be done was to block out the sky 
of the landscape negative. 

Blocking Out the Sky. 

This was done in the following way. The negative was 
placed upon a retouching desk, and some Indian ink was 
mixed with a little water, and worked up on a small piece of 
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glass to about the consistency of cream. A small camel's- 
hair brush was now dipped into the ink, and applied to the 
film side of the negative, commencing on the left side of the 
plate. The line of the hill was followed most carefully, the 
ink being painted upon the sky to a width of about half an 
inch. Carefully following the line of the hill the large tree 


No. 2. Straight print from sky negative. 


was reached. This was the easiest part of the whole subject 
to work around, as the outline is irregular. 

The reader who tries his hand at blocking out skies will 
soon find that the most difficult line to follow is a perfectly 
straight one, such as a chimney stack or the side of a house ; 
the more irregular or indented the outline the easier the 
work. Getting round the tree, the line of the hill between 
it and the mill was next followed, and then when the latter 
was reached the most difficult piece of the whole blocking 
out was arrived at. The sweeps, top, and side of mill re- 
quired most careful work, but with a little patience these 
parts were successfully managed. The remaining portion of 
the hill presented no particular difficulty. At this stage the 
negative had the landscape part separated from the sky by a 
half-inch border of Indian ink, the greater part of the sky 
being untouched. : 

To save time, the whole of the sky was not painted over, 
but simply covered with red paper upon the glass side. The 
paper was allowed to overlap the part covered by the ink, by 
about one-eighth of an inch. | 

The paper was cut roughly to the outline of the landscape, 
the mill and tree which project into the sky having to be 
allowed for, by cutting the paper away. When the latter 
had been pasted on the glass side of the negative, the whole 
was carefully examined to sec that the paper and Indian ink 
had completely covered the sky portion. One or two small 
holes were discovered; also it was tound that at one place 
the paper and ink had not quite met, thus leaving a piece of 
the original sky exposed. 

These places were touched out with the brush, and the 
negative of the landscape was now ready for printing. I 
have said that Indian ink was used for the blocking out of 
the sky. This was used because it happened to be at hand. 
It is not, however, an ideal medium for this work, and the 
reader is recommended to usa one of the preparations made 
expressly for the purpose, or “black varnish.” Indian ink, 
although most useful for spotting negatives, has the tendency 
when dry to chip and peel ой the film, especially when it is 
applied to a somewhat large portion of the plate. 


The Cloud Negative. 

The sky negative was next examined, and pinholes, etc., 
were carefully spotted out. The cloud negative included 
just а small portion of landscape. This was covered over 
(upon the glass side) with yellow paper. This paper should 
not be of such a thickness and depth of colour that the land- 
scape part cannot be seen when the negative is held up to a 
good light. By keeping a little piece of the landscape upon 
the plate when making the cloud negative, one has some 
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little guide to the altitude of the clouds, which is helpful 
when fitting them into another picture. 


Printing. 

Both landscape and cloud negatives being ready, the print- 
ing was proceeded with. This particular subject has been 
printed in various processes, but for the present purpose we 
will assume that P.O.P. or self-toning paper is being used, 
as it will be easier to see how the printing of both landscape 
and sky is progressing. 

The landscape was first printed in the usual way. The 
sky portion appeared аз white paper. If you will again refer 
to illustration No. 1, the appearance of the print at this stage 
will be seen. Illustration No. 2 shows the sky we are now 
going to add to print Nc. 1. The cloud negative was taken 
and put in contact with the landscape print. The print was 
moved about on the negative until the sky seemed to fit in 
best with the foreground 

Then the position of the print on the sky negative was 
marked by a spot of Chinese white at each top corner. This 
saves adjusting each print by sight; a great saving of time 
when a large number of prints of the same subject are 
wanted. It is also very convenient, in fact, almost neces- 
sary, when printing in bromide, carbon, or any of the other 
processes which do not show a visible image. 

It is perhaps almost unnecessary to point out that the 
horizon line of the cloud negative must always be kept a trifle 
lower than the sky-line of the landscape, so that no white 
line is left around the distant objects ; in this particular sub- 
ject, the hills. When the landscape print had been adjusted 
to the sky negative, it was found that about an inch of the 
former projected below the bottom of the negative. 

This made it necessary to use a larger size of printing 
frame than was used for the landscape print. A 12 by 10 
frame was used in this instance for a whole-plate print. A 
sheet of glass was of course put in this large frame for the 
smaller negative to rest upon. The part of the landscape 


print which projected beyond the lower edge of the cloud 
negative was covered over with brown paper. 

Everything was now ready for the printing. This was 
The frame was taken out of doors and 
A large sheet of cardboard was put 


done in the shade. 
laid face up on a box. 
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ТУР AD tion of my dark-room, 
the reader must bear in 
mind that, although one 
may be acquainted with 
many practical refine- 
ments in work-room 
appliances and methods, 
it is not often possible to carry them all out, 
owing to individual circumstances. 

The worker in a triangular ''dark-cup- 
board" under the stairs does not worry 
about whether the developing sink should 
be eight or nine feet long (vide report of 
К. P. S. meeting in THE А. P. AND P. N., 
October 16th) Не thanks (?) Providence 
for a large dish and a household pail! 

With this preliminary I will describe my dark-room. It is a 
brick outhouse (formerly disused), measuring 64 by 4 by 7 ft. 
high. The roof let in water, so it was covered with corrugated 
iron, with an inner ceiling of waterproofed canvas. There are 
five shelves; two of these are nearly 2 ft. wide, and are used 
for working upon; the others are for bottles, measures, etc. 


Ventilation. 


There is шү of space above the head, but it is necessary 
to health that all dark-rooms should have ventilation. To 
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The following description of a home-fitted dark-room, by 
Mr. W. PERCIVAL HARRIS was awarded a Prize in the recent 
“ Dark-room Competition” organised by "The A, P. & P. N^ 
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on the frame, so as to just cover over the printed landscape. 
It will be remembered that we have already one piece of 
brown paper over the lower part of the landscape; this is 
stationary, but the cardboard is moved gently up and down 
during the whole time the clouds are printing. 

The distance this card was moved in this particular print 
was from the base of the mill to nearly the top of the upper 
sweep. The card was kept gently and very slowly moving, 
so as to practically vignette the clouds into the landscape. 
If the card had been left in one position for a minute or 
so, a hard, straight line across the print would have resulted. 
The printing only occupied some five or six minutes. I may 
here remark that if the cloud negative is of the right quality, 
the printing of the clouds should seldom occupy more than 
ten minutes, except in the very dullest weather. The print 
was frequently examined to see how the printing was going 
on, and when the correct depth was reached, the frame was 
taken indoors and the print removed and toned, etc., in the 
ordinary way. The result is the completed picture, “At 
Eventide” (see page 55). | 

It will be noticed that no masking of the sky negative was 
necessary, as there are no very light objects in this subject. 

The process of printing-in clouds is extremely simple in 
most cases. The beginner is recommended to commence 
with simple subjects, which do not show light objects against 
the sky. When he has become proficient with these pictures, 
he may like to experiment with more difficult subjects, where 
elaborate masking is necessary. | | 

When printing-in clouds, even to the simplest subjects, 
one or two rules must be observed. The lighting of the 
clouds and landscape must always be from the same direc- 
tion. Clouds taken high up in the heavens must never be 
printed low down near the horizon. In adjusting the land- 
scape print to the sky negative, the horizon line of the latter 
must always be a little below the sky-line of the landscape. 
The card, or whatever is used to cover over the foreground 
during the process of printing the clouds, must always be 
kept gently moving up and down during the whole time the 
frame is exposed to the light. | ر‎ a a | 

The sky must not be over-printed ; if this is done, all idea 
of atmosphere and space will be lost. 


accomplish this there are three light- 
trapped ventilation boxes, made and 
arranged as shown in the drawing. They are screened with 
porous red fabric, and the wood is painted dead black. 


Light. 


One needs a generous amount of light of the right kind, 
provided the sensitive material is shielded as much as possible 
from its influence. 

I originally used daylight (the beri. faced north), but have 
completed a large gas lamp, fixed outside the dark-room. This 
lamp gives entirely reflected light, which filters through a piece 
of ruby fof glass (coloured throughout the thickness) and 
canary medium combined. The filters are held in a removable 
frame before the lamp opening. This frame, or panel, slides 
horizontally in grooves fixed to the door, and may be arranged 
to show different qualities of light by fixing two filters in it side 
by side and adjusting the side movement. Or the panel may be 
removed entirely for exposures to white light (bromide post- 
cards, etc.). 

The excess of light (being a powerful lamp) can be reflected 
upwards and about the room by a large piece of white card 
placed at about forty-five degrees to the bottom of the light 
screen, the dish and plate meanwhile resting in the shadow of 
this card. 


_ The inside upper half of door is ena) EE d the 
interior of the dark-room ГЕНЕ. o Opes a 
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light pink, the light is reflected about instead of being absorbed, 
and yet the intensity is not high enough to fog a properly 
handled plate. 

The Sink. 

This is home-made of wood lined with sheet lead ; it measures 
about 19 by 14 in. The joints are all lead, burned with a blow- 
lamp, and the lead overlaps the top edges of the wooden box, so 
that there is no fear of solutions getting between the lead and 
wood. ` 

The water supply I laid on from the main. The tap is of 
the screw valve pattern, and is quite easy to regulate. On the 
end of the tap an "''anti-splasher" is fixed, with a further 
packing of cotton-wool inside. This holds back any sediment 
and rust particles, and is renewed as required. The flow of 
water is steady, noiseless, and of any intensity desired. The 
height of the tap allows the largest bottle I use to pass under 
it. The waste-pipe is ample in size (3 in.), and may be plugged 
if sink is wanted for use as a dish. 


The Clock. 

I have devised а means of converting an ordinary alarm clock, 
costing 1s. 6d., to serve the purpose of a more expensive dark- 
room instrument. The illustration gives the best idea of its 
appearance, but the following particulars may be useful. The 
dial is marked in Indian ink on white card. The hands are 
painted dark blue. The long, thin hand completes the circle in 


The Home-made Dark-room Clock. 


sixty minutes; the short, thicker hand completes the circle in 
five minutes. The second-hand completes the circle of the small 
dial in, of course, sixty seconds. The motion of the largest and 
smallest hands is the same as the ordinary clock, new tin hands 
simply being fixed to the existing spindles. The motion of the 
“ five-minute " hand is obtained by reversing the hand gears of 
the clock in such a manner that the hour spindle with its hand 
goes round twelve times in one hour instead of one revolution 
in twelve hours. I have not used the alarm bell, but there is no 
reason why it should not be used for notifying the completion 
of a period of time, so as not to have to keep it in the memory. 


The Working Bench. 

This is covered with good white American cloth, and has a 
ledge on the further side. To the left of this table there is a 
strong wooden box, paraffined (wax) inside, with a light-tight 
lid. It is useful for holding several half-plate dishes with plates 
in different solutions, if it is necessary to open the dark-room 
door; it would also serve as a large dish for enlargements. 


Accessories. 

As a beginner, my dark-room is not furnished with an 
abundance of accessories. The following list comprises the 
photographic “impedimenta " : —One twin incandescent reflect- 
ing lamp. One light-tight box. One smaller box, 9 by 7 by 2 in. 
Granitine dishes: One то by 12 by 13 in. ; one 10 by 8 by 14 in. ; 
one 84 by 64 by 14 in.; four 6j by 43 by 13 in.; one 43 by 
34 by 3 in. Graduated measures: One ro oz. ; two 2 oz. One 
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large glass funnel, for hypo solutions; one medium, for other 
chemicals. One glass stirring rod. Packet of filter papers. 
Cotton-wool. Scales and weights, apothecaries and avoirdu- 
poise. Printing frames: 


Syphon tank and rack for plates. 
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The Work Bench and Shelves. 


four quarter-plates, two half-plates, one whole plate. Boiled 
and filtered water for developing solutions. Chemicals аз 
required. Empty “ Æsculap ” water bottles are used for most 
of the solutions, new corks steeped in melted paraffin wax being 
used to keep the air out. Brush for cleaning dishes, etc. 


General Remarks. 

The dark-room is periodically cleaned. Cleanliness must be 
observed in all operations, therefore always have a clean towel 
hanging up at hand. | 

Before concluding I should add that there is an effective bolt 


STANDING SPACE 


Ground Plan of the Dark-room. 


on the inside of door, which renders it impossible for a thought- 
less, if well-meaning, relative to open the door and say, with a 
smiling face, “How are you getting on?" when, you are 
developing what would have been the '' picture of the year”! 
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THE SWAN. Бу A. R. F, EVERSHED. 
From the Exhibition of Members Work at the Camera Club. 
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A PAUSE IN 
THE DAY'S WORN. 


Bv 2 
R. W. RUCKER. 


Awarded a Prize 
in the 
Weekly Competition 
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PORTRAIT. Ву 5. W. SHORE. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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This picture a!so received ап Award at the City of London and Cripplegate Exhibition. 


LIGHTHOUSE. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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EE M Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 

v 7 Workers. 
bd Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
AM description by readers of ' The A. P. & P. N.” are invited for this 
t page, and wil be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
IN should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 

photographs. 


AN ACCESSORY FOR PRINTING BY 
MAGNESIUM RIBBON. 


T apparatus here described for 
printing gaslight photographs by 
magnesium ribbon, although quite simple, 
will no doubt appeal to those amateurs 
who print their photographs by this 
method as being a sure way of getting as 
many prints from one negatiye in the 
shortest possible time, and with the assur- 
ance that all of them will be of uniform 
quality, providing developing, etc., has 

n the same in each case. The first 
thing required is a piece of wood about 
8in. wide by 4in. thick and about 5 to 
6 ft. in length, according to size of room. 
Paint this black, and then mark off dis- 
tances in white paint, or in some other 
suitable manner, as shown in the diagram. 
Six inches from the end of this piece, 
where the measurements commence, screw 
a short piece of wood about 6in. long 
and 8in. wide, as shown in illustration. 
About 6 in. from the opposite end, on the 
under side, also fasten, by means of a 
hinge or hinges, another strip of wood 
8 in. wide and sufficiently long to 
form a support for the measured piece 
from the floor, when the short support at 
the opposite ends rests on the dark-room 
or other table. The hinge or hinges 
should be so arranged that the long sup- 
port will lie back on the measured piece 


when not in use, and so enable it to be 


stood up in one corner of the room out 
of the way. It is as well to fasten a piece 
of string or chain from this support to the 
under side of the piece containing the 
measurements, so that when in use the 
hinged portion will not slip out too far. 
The diagram shows this. 

When printing, all that is necessary is 
to set up this stand with the short piece 
of wood resting on the bench or table and 


supported at the opposite end by the 
hinged portion from the floor. Clip on a 
candlestick containing a candle, as shown 
in illustration, light the candle, place 
frame containing negative and  gaslight 
paper (in the case of an average negative 
and using Velox vigorous paper) about 
18 in. from the candle, light 1 in. of mag- 


nesium ribbon by means of the flame of 
the candle, and hold the ribbon slightly to 
one side of the candle directly it starts to 
burn. It is not necessary to blow out the 
flame of the candle, whilst either filling or 
emptying the frame, or during developing, 
etc., as the ordinary light is not sufficiently 
strong to affect the paper in any way, and 
if working in the dark-room the position of 
the candle (if the stand is put on the right 
hand of the table or bench) forms an ex- 
cellent light to develop the prints, etc. 
In this manner any amount of prints can 
be made, having once found the correct 


distance of frame from light and made a 
note of it; and, as pointed out before, 
when the stand is not required it can be 
stood up in one corner of the room out 
of everybody's way. 
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CONVERTING THE OIL RED LAMP 
TO BURN GAS. 


M OST beginners in photography start 
work in the dark-room with an oil 
lamp, so that we are quite conversant with 
its tricks and pranks during perhaps an 
interesting stage in developing or other 
work. It will suddenly splutter and go 
out, when you must need put aside your 
work and trim the wick, replenish the oil 
vessel, and most thoroughly scrub the 
grime and oil from your fingers or serious 
results are bound te follow later. Some 
time ago I decided to abolish the above- 
named evils by converting my oil lamp 
into a gas lamp, which all may do 
quite easily and at little cost, developing 
in comfort ever afterwards. 

At the local ironmonger's or plumber's 
shop purchase a 2-inch ceiling plate, 
lengthening nipple, burner and socket 
elbow, M. and F. lengthening piece, one 
pennyworth of white lead, and ап 
ordinary gas pipe elbow. Remove the oil 
vessel from the lamp, leaving attached to 
the bottom the ventilating light trap. At 
Ij inches from the bottom, and in the 
centre of the back of the lamp, bore or 
punch a 34-inch hole. Now take the ceil- 
ing plate and hold it over the hole inside 
the lamp, and from outside the back of the 
lamp screw into this the M. and F. 
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lengthening piece until the whole binds 
together securely. Should a difficulty be 
found in tightening up, place an iron 
washer over the screwed end of lengthen- 
ing piece, and on to this screw on the 


elbow for rubber tube, which communi- 
cates with the gas bracket. 

Take the lengthening nipple, and 
securely bind into the ceiling plate inside 
the lamp, and on this screw the burner 
and socket elbow; бх a No. o ordinary 
batswing burner, and the lamp is com- 
plete. The gas flame should not be larger 
than a five-shilling piece, or the chances 


` are you will melt the solder to the 


chimney and light trap around top of 
lamp. Any size of burner will be satis- 
factory, providing the inside is sufficiently 
plugged with cotton wool to obtain the 
necessary quantity of flame. 

АП the screwed portions of gas fittings 
should be smeared with the white lead, 
and screwed firmly together, to prevent 
any escape of gas. This lamp may be 
stood upon the developing table, or placed 
upon a bracket hung or fixed upon the 
wall. E: Ө: 
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EXTRA LEGS FOR FOLDING TRIPOD. 

INDING that my tripod was rather 

short for one or two subjects, where 
it was impossible to take the camera 
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further back, and not wishing to get a 
larger one, I have-made a set of extra 
legs, which slip onthe) sliding leg of 
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tripod, and when packed up take very 
little more space than my present tripod, 
in fact, the same straps do for both. 

As the sliding leg on the tripod is 
4 inch square, I got a strip of oak, 
4 ft. 6 in. long, by $ inch square, and cut 
it into three lengths, each 18 inches long, 
nicely sandpapered, so as to slide easily, 
one end of each was bevelled, so as to 
take а $ inch brass ferrule, which was cut 
out of a piece of 4 inch brass tubing, 


form the spike for each leg, simply 
screwed in and the heads cut off and filed 
to a point. 

Three brass screw clamps (like the ones 
already on tripod, and exactly the same 
size) were made by an ironmonger, and 
three without the screw nut. The inside 
measurements of those without the screw 
nut were 1 inch by $ inch. (See figs. 2 
and 3.) 

The clamp without screw nut (fig. 3) is 
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(fig. 2) is to clamp them firm at any 
height. 1 
1 inch from the top, and fig. 2 about 
4 inches below. 

Fig. 4 gives the method of attaching the 
spare legs. 

The holes for screws for attaching the 
clamps to spare legs must not be drilled 
in the centre or they will meet and then 
cause trouble; it is a better plan to drill 


4 inch deep. (Fig. 1.) 
Three 13 inch screws were required to 


(> 


to hold both legs together, so that they 
slide easily, and the one with 


them on one side, near the top, and the 


screw other near the bottom. W. H. G. 
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Reducing Negatives with Mercury Salts 


By F. W. EDWARDS, F.C.S. 


Special to“ The Amateur Photographer and F holographic News." 


ICHLORIDE of mercury has been for many 
years useful in photography for bleaching nega- 
tives in the mercurial method of intensification, 
but the other salts of mercury have not found 

extensive application in practical photography. 

The present writer, however, prefers using certain 
mercury salts for clearing and reducing negatives, 
instead of the more usual Farmer's reducer, the am- 
monium persulphate, and other methods and processes. 

If mercuric nitrate is dissolved in water to which a 
few drops of nitric acid are added, the solution forms 
an excellent clearing bath and reducer for negatives. 
А 5 per cent. solution of mercuric nitrate, acidulated 
with nitric acid, is used for clearing foggy and stained 
negatives and reducing dense ones. One hour's wash- 
ing in water 1$ all that is required after using this reduc- 
ing bath, which works uniformly and does not stain. 

If preferred, mercurous nitrate may be substituted 
for the mercuric nitrate, using an acidulated solution of 
similar strength. 
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An Industrial Application of Photography.—We have on more 
than one previous occasion commented on the value of pictorial 
photography for the general advertiser, but there is no doubt 
that the possibilities of the camera for this purpose have not 
been as fully exploited as they might be. Many large firms who 
extensively advertise in booklet form have made use of the 
services of the pictorial photographer in many instances. One 
application of the camera in this respect, and one that offers a 
large field of activity for a capable worker, is the illustrating of 
estate agents' descriptive booklets, and we are glad to see that 


in at least one instance this opportunity has been fully taken ' 


advantage of. We have not the least doubt that the persuasive 
verbiage constituting the literary portion of such a production, 
when aided and abetted by pictorial photographs of the 
properties and districts described, becomes an irresistible argu- 
ment to the prospective purchaser or tenant. These comments 
are called forth by the receipt of a tastefully produced book, 
entitled “ Some Facts and Photos of Felbridge, East Grinstead,” 
and which deals in an artistic manner with the Felbridge Place 
estate. The book, which is excellently printed throughout on 
thick art paper, is illustrated by photographs on nearly every 
page, which greatly assist the descriptive matter, and the entire 
production, which has been undertaken by Mr. Frank Bolwell, 
late manager of Messrs. Newman and Guardia, should be 
productive of eminently satisfactory results to the owners and 
solicitors of the estate. We commend the application of the 
idea to other estate owners and agents who desire an artistic 
and striking form of descriptive announcement for the property 
with which they are concerned. Mr. Bolwell’s address is St. 
Mary’s Chambers, 161a, Strand, W.C. 


Both these reducing baths need but one solution, and 
reduce. at one operation; but the writer sometimes uses 
a two-solution reducer which works very well. The 
method consists of first bleaching the negative in a 
5 per cent. solution of sulphate of mercury (not chloride), 
and, after bleaching, blackening in the following bath, 
which is nothing more than a very diluted solution of 
the ‘‘ No. 2,’’ or °“ soda ” solution of the Ilford pyro- 
soda developer :— 


Sodium SATORE Lise ii eo or дад i oz. 
МОСТЫ: ЭШЕ ieu exc i quero denen ard ve aua $ oz. 
bi 2 наи EH I pint. 
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This very dilute “© soda ’’ solution may also be used 
in intensification of negatives; for if the negatives are 
bleached in the usual bichloride of mercury solution, 
they may be blackened in this soda solution. But if the 
bleaching is done in sulphate of mercury solution, and 
the blackening in the above soda solution, the nega- 
tives thus treated would be reduced. 


"The Exact Second.'"—Very remarkable are some of the 
achievements of the modern photographer. In every branch this 
is true, but especially so in the realms of instantaneous photo- 
graphy. There is an interesting article on some of his triumphs 
in the January number of Pearson’s Magazine, the illustrations 
being from some of the most striking journalistic snapshots that 
have even been taken. 

“The newspaper photographer," says the writer, “is a man of 
infinite resource. No obstacle is too great for him to surmount. 
Courage, ingenuity, tenacity, all these are essential for camera 
success. Like that of Sir William Gilbert’s policeman, his life 
is not altogether a happy one. At the outbreak of the Japanese- 
Russian war there was a great flutter in the newspaper dove- 
cotes. In one big office the editor sent for two of his photo- 
graphers—men who had big reputations, but who had never 
been actively employed in any particularly exacting work. 

“ “Go there!’ he said, turning to a map, and placing his finger 
on the scene of hostilities. ‘Start at once!’ 

" One of the chosen ones ventured to ask the Great Man 
whether he had any suggestion to offer. He had—he promptly 
gave the inquirer another job, and appointed in his place a man 
who did not need to ask questions. 

In photographing the eruption of Mount Etna—a reproduc- 
tion of the result of which appears in the article—the photo- 
grapher spent three and a half days taking cinematograph 
pictures within twelve feet of the craters. Every moment he 
was in danger from falling stones and poisonous gases. Huge 
boulders and roaring torrents of molten lava were rushing down 
the mountain side, the numerous craters all the while belching 
forth volumes of red-hot cinders and ashes. | 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


h owever, 


A SUGGESTION re AUTOCHROMES. 


Sig,—Thanks for the article on “ Autochromes " from the pen 
of Miss Alice Worsley. May I suggest the possibility of intensi- 
fying (with Agfa) or reducing (with ferricyanide and hypo) the 
autochrome (when necessary) after the reversing and first 
development, washing first, of course, before the second develop- 
ment? Would the plate re-develop after either of these opera- 
tions? I think so. I prefer the bichromate solution to the 


permanganate for reversing.— Yours, etc., 
SYDNEY Н. Carr. 


PURIFYING PARAFFIN OIL. 


Sig,—Re your answer to Н. С. К. (Bermuda) on page 1 
Supplement, December 18 last, “In Reply,” paraffin oil would 
do for his purpose if it were washed previously. Olive oil is 
not suitable, nor is castor oil. Liquid paraffin is not paraffin 
oil. He should get liquid vaseline or Paroleine, a preparation 
of Burroughs Wellcome. What is required in this case is a 
mineral oil. If he were to use ordinary paraffin oil, after 
washing out the impurities by shaking with water (salt water 
would do), and then pouring off the top layer and repeating, 
say, three or four times, it would be pure enough for his purpose. 
Olive oil and castor oil would tend to make soap with the 
alkali of the developer.—Yours, etc., T. E. MELLOR. 


HOW TO UTILISE OUR BACH NUMBERS. 


Sig,—I have read with much interest the article, “Ном to 
Utilise our Back Numbers,” in THE A. P. AND P. N. of 
December 25. I was on the point of sending you a few lines оп 
the same subject, but will now confine my remarks to the para- 
graph which says: “ However carefully the magazine is read, 
it is impossible to carry all that we have learnt from it in our 
heads, and very tiresome to search through a year's numbers." 

I so fully realised this a few years ago that I adopted a system 
which renders your publication not only more instructive at 
the time of issue, but very valuable in after years as a book of 
reference. 

I always keep a note-book handy, and when I read anything 
which specially interests me, in your or any other photographic 


work, I head it down in my book, so simply that many of its 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to R. 
Nethercott Brealey, 161, Dale Street, Chatham. (Title of print, 
М Bruges Canal.) Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; 
lens, R.R.; stop, F/11; exposure, 3 seconds; time of day, 
II а.т.; printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. 

The Second Prize to A. L. Hitchin, 71, Windsor Terrace, 
S. Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Title of print, ''Cuddled 
Doon.") Technical data: Plate, Gladiator; lens, Orthostigmat ; 
stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1 second; time of day, 7.15 a.m., 
September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bi-colour 
bromide print on Gevaert paper. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Chas. С. Thornton, 133, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. (Title of print, “ The Short’ning Day is 
Drawing to а Close.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. 
ortho. ; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 second; time of 
day, 2.30 p.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Gevaert bromide from enlarged negative. 

The Mounting Prize to Chas. S. Coombes, Brookdale, Long- 
lands Park Road, Sidcup, Kent. (Title of print, “ The Ruined 
Shrine.") Technical data: Plate, Wratten panchromatic; lens, 
Isostigmar; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-15th second; time of day, 
noon, September; developer, azol; printing process, Gevaert 
bromide, developed amidol. 

Hon. Mention. 


Francis C. Williams, Stoke Newington; Leonard Harrison, 
Nottingham; F. E. Tinker, Sheffield; E. Standish, Leeds; A. 
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pages contain at least a dozen headings as under. On the left 
page, the subject of the paragraph. On the right page, opposite, 
the name of the publication, page, and date, thus : 


SHOW пе: А. P. AND P. N., Jan. 6, 1899. 
Bromide printing (trial print) A. P. AND P. N., Dec. 4, 1911. 
Toning, reducing, and intensi- ''Barnet Book of Photo- 


fying lantern slides graphy,” folios 152 and 153. - 
This system is more especially useful to those who keep and 
bind up their back numbers as I do; at the same time, it 
enables those who do not preserve them to know where easy 
reference can be made. I index this book. 


It is very amusing, helpful, and instructive to glance through 
this note-book occasionally and find a simple method of solving 
a problem which you know can be found in ancient history but 
cannot tell where.—Yours, etc., 

Sutton, Surrey. 


WILLIAM HOOPER. 


* 


The Camera Club.—An excellent fixture list for the ensuing 
three months is to hand. The opening lecture was by Mr. 
Walter Thomas, on the 11th inst. ; he took for his subject, 
* Tramps with a Camera," illustrating his lecture with lantern 
slides, and also by means of some of his pictures. These latter 
at present form the one-man show at the club, which will 
remain open until the 23rd inst. Cards to view may be obtained 
on application to the secretary. The lecture on the 18th inst. 
is by Mr. C. E. Collins, the subject being “ Holidays among 
Sea-Fowl.’”? Аз the half-yearly subscriptions date from the 
beginning of the year, this is a suitable time to join, and the 
committee desire it to be understood that the club is not confined 
to London residents; those who live in the country can join at 
a reduced subscription. 

Cutting Photographic Plates.—In the article under this title, 
which appeared on the “ Handy Man " page of THE А. P. AND 
P. М. for January 1st, the dimension given as 14 in. was 
obviously incorrect, and should have been Iğ in. 

Two well-known German photographic publications, Photo- 
graphische Rundschau and Photographische Mitteilungen, have 
amalgamated, the January issue being the first number of the 
joint publication. It contains many excellent illustrations. 

Negatives Wanted.—The Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., 
Criterion Works, Stechford, Birmingham, advise us that they 
are open to purchase suitable negatives for advertising purposes. 
The subjects are required to be bold and striking. Readers 
having such negatives for disposal should communicate with 
the firm at the above address. 


(For coupon see page 2 Supplement.) 


Pennington, Nelson; W. J. Sayer, Chatham; E. J. Brooking, 
Wisbech ; Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough; Mrs. Florence Wild, 
Bristol; Horace Wright, East Dulwich, S.E.; Miss A. Ryves, 
St. Columb; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; Francis A. Tinker, 
Sheffield; Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh; John M. Knapp, 
Wolverton; H. E. Wood, Stoke Newington. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners' Prize is awarded to W. C. Baddeley, 24, West 
Park Road, Newport. (Title of print, “ Sunlight and Shadow.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 4 second; time of day, 3 p.m., July; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarged оп  Lilywhite bromide, 
sulphide toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Jessie F. Harvey, 85, 
Radbourne Road, Balham, S.W. (Title of print, “А Bend in 
the Stream.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington Iso.; lens, 
Goerz; stop, F/5.6; exposure, actinometer time; time of day, 
afternoon, lane: developer, rodinal; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

A Second Extra Prize to Miss Ryves, Mawgan, St. Columb, 
Cornwall. (No technical data given.) 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., IL, and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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The Year Book of the L. and C. Federation. 


The new Year Book of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Federation has come to 
hand, and is again a prodigious volume of re- 
sults, and speaks in large tones for what federa- 
tion can do. There are forty-six societies in the 
ring, with just over an average of two lecturers 
contributed per society. These ninety-four gentle- 
men are offering to the societies in the Federation 
a choice of 221 separate and distinct lectures, 
many of which will be duplicated to perhaps two, 
three, and four societies, and all to be person- 
ally given; not a paper lecture sent by post, 
which, perhaps, arriving just before the secretary 
leaves home, is gabbled through, as in some 
instances, with little or no educational value. 


Federation Interchange Growing. | 
Lancashire and Cheshire are doing much at 
home, but they are also increasing the usefulness 
of the lantern list by interchanging with six 
lecturers from Yorkshire, five with the Midland 
towns, and two with the East Anglian Federation, 
resulting in an increase in the choice of lectures 
by another fifty-eight subjects, not to mention the 
beneficent result of one Federation fraternising 
with another. One is quite sure there are many 
excellent lecturers in the London and South 
country societies who would enjoy the possibility 
of going among their Northern brethrea; and 
equally the ''Tyke" ог the “ Lancastrian”’ 
would delight to have the opportunity of visiting 
the London Society on equal footing. Is there no 
society, or individual, in London who dare give 
the Federation movement a start? No one would 
be more surprised than himself at the result. Or 
will it be necessary for a North Country Federa- 
tionist to come to town to show them how it is 
done? 


After Six Years. 

If there is a possible champion of the cause 
in the many excellent areas for the propagation 
of a Federation in London, let him send on to 
Mr. Tansley, 22, Chapel Place, Liverpool, for a 
copy of the Year Book, and see for himself some 
of the advantages it sets forth, for the lecture 
list by no means exhausts the supply. I see 
there are nineteen circulating portfolios amongst 
those societies who contribute only, and there are 
also twenty-two societies with pictorial or his- 
torical sets of slides on loan to other societies. 
The Lancashire Federation has been running 
just over six years, and this year's folio and set 
of slides are the best sent out in any of them, 
illustrating the advantages that accrue from one 
society regularly seeing the work of another 
society. Here again this feature is intensified by 
the excellent travelling exhibition of Lancashire 
and Cheshire work up to date, which takes the 
members out of the parochial set and broadens 
their ideas pictorially. 


The Bootle Exhibition. 

The election of a new secretary to the 
Bootle Photographic Society, and one who is 
full of new enthusiasm, should augur well for 
the success of the society's exhibition, which is 
down for Tuesday, February 13, and will be 
honoured by the presence of the Mayor of Bootle 
t» open the show. The members' classes are 
varied, and should cover all the phases of interest 
among the Bootle workers, whilst the awards are 
numerous enough to ensure a big entry, with good 
chances for all. 


A Class to Capture New Members. 

There is only one class that may be really 
called “open,” and that is a special class for 
one print, any subject or size. onen to all amateur 
residents in Bootle, and who are not past or pre- 
sent members of the society. The awards in this 
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case are a medal and twelve months' free mem- 
bership for the first -prize, with another twelve 
months’ free membership for the second prize. I 
don’t suppose this will be a very big class, but 
it is a phase that is well worth trying, and every 
effort should be made to make it a popular one. 
I hope the unattached amateurs in Bootle district 
will rise to the occasion and ensure its success. 


Federation Class at Bootle. 

It is, however to the Federation Class I wish 
to specially draw attention. By the time these 
notes are read, all secretaries of the various 
societies in the Lancashire and Cheshire Federa- 
tion will have beea supplied with the exhibition 
prospectus, and therefore there is no excuse if the 
Bootle Society is not better supported than it 
was a year ago in this matter. The Federation 
Class is for prints of any subject and size, and 
the award is a charming silver plaque. This 
class is specially arranged for the benefit of 
Lancashire and Cheshire associates, therefore I 
suggest the officials of the Federated societies 
have a duty as well as a pleasure to perform. 
Any associate who has not received a prospectus 
and entry form can have one by return post on 
request to Mr. С. Collings, 87. Queen's Road, 
Bootle. 


Novice Classes Attended by Old Hands. 


A curious feature of the demonstrations 
specially arranged for beginners at the Wimble- 
don Camera Club is that they have been attended 
only by the old hands, and so the Council have 
decided to make a new departure for the new 
year, and are offering beginners personal instruc- 
tion on certain dates in the spacious dark-room, 
which, fortunately, the society have at their dis- 
posal. The syllabus says ‘‘dark-room work,” 
and one can imagine even that again attracting 
the old hands, for the dark-room is a fascinating 
subject at all times. 


A Social Programme. 

The social side looms large in the programme 
of the Ashton-under-Lyne Photographic Society 
for January, February, and March. An exhibi- 
tion of Federation prints, a dance, a visit to the 
Stalybridge Society, an exhibition of members’ 
work, and a whist drive should keep the ball 
rolling. 


У.М.С.А. Societies. 


There are a good many excellent photographic 
societies attached to the various Y.M.C.A.s up 
and down the country, and in some cases a fair 
amount of good work emanates from them. They 
usually have convenient and cosy quarters, be- 
cause the main cost is borne by the parent 
organisation. I have the new year syllabus of the 
society at Barry before me, showing a weekly 
demonstration up to April, whereby the Barry 
amateur photographers may avail themselves of 
free instruction for one shilling, in addition to 
the Y. М.С.А. subscription, and, as they point out, 
the lectures form but a small part of the work of 
the club. 


A Novel Form of Slide Judging. 


A rather novel form of judging a slide is to be 
adopted by the Kingston-on- Thames Photographic 
Society in the President's competition, for which 
two bronze medals are offered for the two best 
sets of lantern slides. Before the competition 
each competitor will be given a number, and the 
slides will be exhibited on the screen under that 
number, and the rames of the competitors will 
not be made known until after the award has 
been made. The audience will be the judges. 
No notice will be taken by the society of pic- 
torial or technical merit, but the medals will 
be awarded to the competitors whose slides please 
the audience most. 
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A Joint Scottish Exhibition. 


The joint open exhibition of the Glasgow 
Southern Photographic Association and the 
Queen's Park Amateur Photographic Association 
will be held at the rooms of the first mentioned 
society from February 23 to March 2. This is 
something unusual for two societies to exhibit 
their work side bv side, drawn from a similar 
locality, almost like the lion and lamb fable, 
but nevertheless it is sound policy from a finan- 
cial point. There are classes confined to mem- 
bers of both societies, with special plaques and 
shields as extra awards. 


Massive Bronze Plaques for Night and Day 
Subjects. 


The open classes are three in number. A, any 
subject; B, any night subject; C, lantern slides 
(one slide is an entry), with bronze plaques as 
awards, and the picture considered by the judge 
to be the best in the show will have a silver 
plaque substituted for bronze. These plaques are 
worth winning. They are massive, and in bronze 
mounted on a polished mahogany base measur- 
ing in all about то inches by s inches, and of a 
special exclusive design for the exhibition. The 
judge is Mr. Archd. Cochrane, aud entry forms 
must be back for February то. In the meantime 
the exhibition secretary will send readers а 
prospectus on receipt of name and address sent 
to him (Mr. S. Robertson), at 79, Govan Road, 
Plantatioy. Glasgow. 


The Hackney Celebrations. 


There are to be big doings at the Hackney 
Photographic Society on Tuesday, February 27, 
when the 1,00oth meeting will be celebrated. 
Every member is asked to make a definite book- 
ing of the date, and to all other inquiries say, 
“I am engaged on that date." The particulars 
will be duly announced as soon as ready. 


Nature Photographers Can Help. 


The Wakefield Photographic Society were 
hunting recently with nothing more formidable 
than Mr. Carl Edwards’ twelve-and-sixpenny 
camera, fitted with a tripod on the same lavish 
scale. To see a strange bird, or an uncommon 
animal, formerly created a desire to kill, but one 
is glad to note that the present-day tendency 
is to know more about it and preserve it from 
destruction. Many local authorities have adopted 
the optional clauses of the Wild Birds Protec- 
tion Act, and many more have not. Mr. Car} 
Edwards is doing good work in propagating 
knowledge on Nature subjects, and in en- 
couraging a love for kindred subjects. Where 
Mr. Edwards resides it is an offence to trap 
or snare birds, but little over a mile away it сап 
be done with impunity. Here is an excellent 
field of work for the Nature Photographic 
Society to help the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in removing the 
Айшам adoption clauses and substitute general 
aw. 


Apparatus for Nature Hunting. 


I started to tell of Mr. Edwards’ costly camera, 
and so must return to the subject. It does all 
that is required, said Mr. Edwards, who advo- 
cated a policy of cheapness in the acquirement 
of apparatus for nature photography. If one 
used an expensive camera, it could not be left 
in a ditch for any length of time without very 
serious misgivings. With a cheap camera it does 
not matter a jot, and your attention can be 
devoted to the subject in hand. Mr. Edwards 
uses a hiding tent of bamboo covered with 
boarding when engaged upon the shy birds which, 
like most Britons, resent intrusion upon the 
privacy of their households. 
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We regret to note the passing away of a well-known provincial 
photographic dealer, Mr. John T. Garbutt, lately carrying on 
business at 57, Guildford Street, Leeds, and formerly for many 
years manager of the photographic department of Messrs. 
Some few months ago a 
wave of trade depression resulted in Mr. Garbutt's business 
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years. 


affairs passing into the hands of the Official Receiver, and his 
many friends have of late noticed its effect upon his general 
health. Somewhat suddenly it culminated in a general break- 
down, and, despite all medical aid, he passed away on December 
28th, mourned at the comparatively youthful age of forty-six 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of 


prints 


queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication) All queries and 


for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“ Query " or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


INS 


Intensification, etc. 
(1) I have intensified several negatives with 
chromium, and redeveloped, etc., and the 
negatives have frilled, etc. (2) Can I intensif 
in daylight? (3) I want to enlarge from half 
to whole plate. Can I do this with a 4 in. 
condenser, with 3} in. from negative to lens, 
with a methylated spirit burner? Can you 
give me an idea of how long to expose under 
above conditions with bromide paper? 
G. F. C. (Colwyn Bay). 
When a negative has frilled in the way 
you say, there is not much chance of doing 
any góod with it. You might try soaking 
it first in water, then in methylated spirit. 
‚ Or you might try stripping the film in the 
usual way. We see no reason why you 
should not intensify your negatives in day- 
light. Your 4-inch condenser will not do 
for a half.plate—what you want for this 
purpose is an 8-inch diameter condenser. 


Fhotosraphing Brasswork; Focal Length, 
etc. 

. In the enclosed print the nearer parts are 
shown much larger than similar parts a little 
further away—a defect I wish to obviate. I 
cannot always get further away. I have 
tried wide-angle lenses, but the effect is 
worse. I have to get underneath the object 
and tilt the camera up. Can you suggest any 
special lens, etc. ? W. K. (Montreal). 

We quite see what you mean, but first 

of all would point out that the further 

away an object is, the smaller it appears 
to be. So that we judge distance by size, 
and size by distance. If you have several 
equal-sized objects at different distances 
they ought to be shown in a picture of 
different sizes, and if they were all shown 
(in the print) the same size, they would 
not give the impression of truth. Of 
course, this apparent difference of size 
must not be exaggerated, or a false idea 
of distances will be given. The whole 
thing is a question of proportion. For 
instance, suppose you have two similar 
objects at 4 and 8 ft. distance. These 
viewed on the ground glass by any lens 
will be in the proportion of 2 to 1, the 
nearer being the larger. Their actual size 
on the ground glass depends on the focal 
length of the lens, i.e., the longer the 
focal length the larger the images. If, 
now, you move your camera further away 
so that they are now, say, 8 and 12 feet 
from the lens, on the ground glass they 
will be in the proportion of 14 to 1, or 

3 to 2. Again, if you get further away 

still, so that they are now 2o and 24 feet 

away, they will be in size on the ground 
glass inversely as their distance, i.e., as 

24 to 20, or as 6 to 5, or 1, to r, and 
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so on. Thus you see the whole question 
is one of relative distances of the objects 
from the lens, which governs their relative 
size on the ground glass. This has to be 
settled first of all. Then you can get the 
objects any size you like without altering 
their apparent (ground glass) relative size 
by using a lens of any focal length you 
please. Any good fairly modern lens 
will do quite well for this purpose, or you 
can stop down as much as you like. The 
relative sizes of the nearest and most dis- 
tant similar objects in your print are 
roughly as 35 to 25, or 7 to §, so that if 
you happened to be 10 feet from the nearer 
one you would be 14 ft. from the further 
one, so the diameter of the hoop would, in 
that case, be 4 ft. If this does not solve 
your difficulties write again and say the 
focal length of your lens, and the propor- 
tions you want to get on the ground glass. 


Ozobrome. 


Can.you indicate the cause of the peeling of 
the pigment in the shadows, etc.? 
O. E. B. (Paris). 


Judging from the print you send we 
should imagine that the original bromide 
is of the contrasty or vigorous kind. In 
such a case thorough action at all stages 
is required. The print requires fully five 
minutes’ soaking in the water bath А 
The pigment plaster requires at least two 
minutes in the sensitising bath B, and a 
full twenty seconds fioating on the acid 
bath C, before bringing print and plaster 
together. Reasonable pressure in 
squeegeeing is not the cause of your 
trouble. It is more likely due to your not 
giving enough time in B or C, or in the 
contact stage, say, twenty minutes as a 
minimum. 

Artificial Light in the Studio. 
Having built a studio to take photographs by 
artificial light, I find it will be too expensive 
to have electric light installed. Is it possible 
to use any light other than electric, etc.? 
W. G. T. (High Wycombe). 

You still have a choice of acetylene, 
incandescent gas mantles, magnesium 
ribbon burnt in oxygen or ordinary air, 
and, of course, flashlight powders. There 
is, of course, something to be said for 
and also against each one of these methods 
of illumination, apart from the question of 
relative cost. You should also take into 
consideration the question of whether 
your sitters are likely to be such as to 
make a rapid exposure imperative. 
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Copyright. 
Would it be necessary to copyright original 
Christmas cards before submitting them to a 
manufacturer? What is the procedure and 

cost? S. D. M. (Amhurst Park). 

It is not absolutely necessary, but with 
a view to preventing any misunderstand- 
ing, etc., it would be advisable to take 
this course. The procedure is quite 
simple. Either write to the Registrar, or 
call at the Copyright Office, Stationers' 
Hall, Ludgate Hill, and obtain a printed 
form at the cost of one penny. This 
gives you full instructions as to how to 
fill in your name, address, title of picture, 
and so forth. This form, together with a 
copy of the picture it is desired to copy- 
right, is returned to this same office, to- 
gether with a fee of one shilling (stamps 
not accepted), and the thing is done. The 
register can be inspected at any time during 
office hours on payment of a fee of one 
shilling, but for a certified copy of entry 


five shillings is charged. 


Portraits by Artificial Light. 


I want to take portraits in a room about 
18 by 12 ft, which is too poorly lighted for 
daylight work. I want to use magnesium 
ribbon, or would you advise incandescent gas? 
I tried the ribboa, but the shadows of the 
fgure showed on the background. Do I need 
a piece of fine cloth in front of the flash to 
direct the light on to the sitter, etc.? 
E. M. (Broseley). 
You will find magnesium better than gas 
under the circumstances you name. One 
great advantage is that you can use much 
or little in a given time; also, you can 
burn it at any part of the room you like. 
Behind the magnesium you should use 
a white opaque reflector, e.g., a large sheet 
of bright metal (tin or iron). Between the 
light and sitter you require a diffusing 
screen, e.g., a light wooden frame, over 
which is stretched flat and tight a piece 
of fine thin muslin or tracing paper. On 
the shadow side of the sitter you should 
have a large reflector of smooth white 
(starched) linen. You will find a lot of 
very helpful information in a book called 
“Magnesium Light Photography," by the 
Editor of this journal, 13. ad. post free 
from our publishers. 


Opaque Lantern Screen. 


Can you tell me what I should use to paint 
a lantern screen so as to make it opaque. 
My sheet is an ordinary piece of sheeting, 
which lets the light pass through it more 


than is desirable. 
H. B. W. (West Kirby). 


Sheeting is not quite suitable, as it has 
not enough substance. Fine canvas is 
better. Still, you can improve matters 
by the following treatment: Dissolve 
4 Ib. of powdered glue or patent size 
in a quart of hot water, add an ounce 
of glycerine or golden syrup (treacle), and 
then add finely ground zinc oxide until 
you get the consistency of thin cream. 
This will take about 4 lb. or so of the 
zinc white ; keep the mixture hot, and with 
a broad flat brush apply it as evenly as 
possible to the sheeting previously 
stretched on a light wooden frame. Allow 
this to dry thoroughly, and then apply 
a second coat containing rather more zinc 
white. А small size whitewashing brush 
is a useful tool for this work. You will 
probably find with yellowish light in tBe 
lantern that you will get a better scresm 
effect by giving the screen (second) coet- 
ing just a suspicion of blue, e.g., French 
blue. The mixture when liquid shouid 
be only very pale blue in bulk. When the 
coating is dry, the colours will be all but 
invisible in daylight, but yet it aids matters 
with vellow artificial light. 
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A Melting Experience. 

Last winter, as a whole 
lot of grateful readers have 
good cause to remember, 
1 entered at length into 
the question of snow photo- 
graphy on its practical side. 
the shoals of appreciative 
letters I afterwards received were couched in such generous 
terms of warm affection and approval that even while the 
postman was putting them through the letter-box they melted 
the snowfall of the previous night along the whole of our office 
front. They did really. This year, in the event of a snowfall, 
I want some more of these epistolary snow shifters, and so I 
return to the subject. Although my usual responsibility is for 
the irresponsible part of the paper, I find serious writers on 
photographic topics so often invading my own territory that I 
have the less compunction in invading theirs. 


Really Serious. 

What follows is a serious attempt to give practical advice on 
the subject of snow photography. It is the sort of advice that 
every reader will slip in his pocket and refer to every two 
minutes when he goes out to capture the chilly, smothering 
snows. (Mem.: ‘ Chilly, smothering snows” would be a good 
picture title, if we can keep it from being stolen by Shakespeare.) 
In the first place, the would-be snow photographer will do well 
to remember that frequently the most uninteresting scenes yield 
excellent pictures when they are totally blotted out by snow. 
The garden moss never comes out so well in a photograph as 
when it is buried to the depth of half a foot. If only certain 
human beings could be treated in the same way there is no doubt 
that portraiture would have a tremendous vogue. 


‘‘You Pays your Money and you Takes your Choice.'' 

А further piece of advice, or at least of information, is that 
while on the one hand, after a snow-fall, you may get excellent 
pictures just outside your own door, on the other hand, you 
may have to go far afield before coming across scenes that are 
suitable. It is also useful to remember that too much snow is 
apt to kill out the detail and too little snow to leave too much 
detail in. This point needs pondering. Again, duration of 
exposure is very important, but the reader can scarcely expect 
to get his exposure meter for the twopence he pays for the 
privilege of reading this page, and perhaps one or two other 
things 10 the paper as well. I can say, however—and this alone 
is worth the twopence you pay for the entire issue—that if the 
weather is dull a longer exposure will be necessary than if the 
weather is bright. 


On Drawing the Line. 


Some people are never satisfied, and it may be that one 
individual, without expressing a word of thanks for the hints 
with which I have favoured him, will ask about the develop- 
ment of his snow pictures. But even a question as to develop- 
ment has no terrors for me. There are some who say that very 
long development in snow photography is the secret of success. 
Others point out that development must not be carried too far 
if anything in the shape of a picture is to be left. Upon this 
question I can give advice which the worker will do well to cut 
out and paste in his camera-case, if he has one. It is this: as 
between these two alternatives the worker must draw the line. 
[So must 1.—Ер.] 


The Damages. 


А reader sends me a heart-throb of a letter in which he says 
that he followed out the suggestion of a recent article in this 
paper and did photography in his drawing-room. As nearly as 
he can estimate, the damages are as follows :—Little round 
table dented by tripod, broken china vase, cracked mirror, 
injuries to glass of chandelier, fractured Statuette, scratched 
piano, damages to miscellaneous bric-à-brac. He adds 
that’ while there are more pieces in his home at the present 
time than ever there have been before, there is consider- 
ably less peace. We can, however, 
damages incurred in following out any suggestion made in this 
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specify that the photographer should begin in his own drawing- 
‘ 
room. 
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We were careful to use the non-committal article “а” 
or *the." Indeed, reading it over again, we are pretty sure 
that what the writer meant to convey was that the photographer 
should begin in a friend's drawing-room for preference. In that 
case, * broken friendship " may have to be added to the list of 
breakages, but, fortunately, it has no money value. 

Nature the Plagiarist. 

It is astonishing how closely Nature follows on the heels of 
the photographer. The ordinary man on a foggy day is content 
to accept the fact that the sun appears a ball of glowing red. 
The scientific mind explains that the sun thus looks red because 
the long red waves are able to get through the fog, while the 
shorter wave-lengths come to a premature end. I was in a 
friend's laboratory the other day when he said he would show 
me where Nature got the trick. Through his lantern he pro- 
jected the filament of a Nernst lamp, and in front of it held a 
vessel containing a hypo solution and a little hydrochloric acid, 
when sure enough the filament began to glow like a coal in a 
sullen fury. Perhaps we shall have Nature mimicking some of 
our novel lighting arrangements next, in which case there will 
be no sense 1n having them. 


Some Newly Discovered Verses of Omar Khayyam. (With 
afo'ogies (o the shade of Edward Fitzgerald.) a 
(Omar Khayyám, after many years’ use of pyro-soda, tries 
other developing agents, but is, apparently, dissatisfied with the 
results and goes back to his old friend.] 


I. 
You know, my Friends, how long since in my Den 
For a new Agent I did set my Pen, 
Divorced old Pyro-Soda from my Shelf 
And took New-Fangled Mixtures to my Ken. 


II. 
Some Minutes in Amidophenol's Dish, 
Some Minutes in the Hyposulphite swish, 
The Plate is fixing, and the Amateur 
Looks to find Something; oh, the Wish! 


III. 
And, strange to tell, in search for Beauty's Sake 
The Plate articulates, and thus it spake; 
With trembling Voice, it now impatient cries, 
“ Who is the Faker, pray, and who the Fake? " 


IV. 
But lately through the Dark-Room Door agape 
Came stealing through the Murk a Bogey-Shape, 
Holding a Bottle in his Fingers, which 
He bade me use, nor be a Jackanape. 


V. 
Ah! use good Pyro-Soda all the While. 
Ah! listen not to Other Names of Guile, 
Amidophenol, Metol, and the. Rest. 


Friend, sack the Lot, that you may with me Smile. 


NNN ee ————_———————_—_ ы, 
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3: AST week we suggested 
some of the directions 
in which the novice 
who was something of a 
fledgling might flutter, 
but our space only 
enabled us to deal with 
ortrait work and figure 
studies, and, of course, we could not 
deal exhaustively with that. This week 
we propose to say something of land- 
scape work, and to point out that even 
at this time of the year there are many 
charming subjects in landscape whic 
will afford interesting problems. Of 


course there are many bits of winter ' 


landscape which will come almost right, 
the subject needing nothing more than 
suitable lighting and reasonable care 
in exposure and development. On the 
other hand, there are subjects, possibly 
more attractive still, which will need 
helping out with a fine sky. How to 
add such a sky is dealt with in 
a practical manner in the article 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


appearing on p. 55 of the present 
issue of THE A.P. Here, however, 
is a print of a subject which is essen- 
tially a “one-plate subject.” 
(See fig. 1.) The sky. is 
covered with a network of 
branches, and in dealing with - 
such a subject it is very neces- 
sary to avoid harshness of 
contrast. А full exposure, so 
that we may secure soft yet 
rich transparent shadows, 
and avoid getting anything 
like dead-white paper in our 
resultant print, is what we 
want to aim at, keeping 
the whole effect tender in 
tone. 

Fig. 2 shows a slightly dif- 
ferent phase of leafless trees, 
and as in this case we have a 
more unbroken expanse of 
sky, it is necessary to avoid 
either white paper or an even 
tone of grey, which would be 
apt to appear 
monotonous. This 
is an excellent 
example of the 
class of winter 
landscape which 
may Бе secured ax 
on one plate by 
waiting until the 
conditions of ‘7 
lighting are satis- 
factory. There 
are no near dark 
shadows which necessitate 
a long exposure, or, in 
other words, the exposure 
which will be long enough 
for the pedes | will not 
be so long as to lead to a 
loss of printing quality in 
the sky. It is important 
to remember that too short 
an exposure, followed by 
prolonged development, to 
bring up detail in the 
shadows, wil usually 
destroy the delicacy of gra- 
dation in the sky, and that, 
as in the previous case, a 
full exposure, followed by 
such development as will 
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WINTER LANDSCAPES. 


give a soft delicate negative, is what 
should be aimed at. 
In the diagram fig. 3 we have a some- 
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Fig. a. 


what bolder effect. Some of the darkish 
near objects come against the sky, 
and the opportunity has been seized 
to provide a note of contrast. There 
are two ways in which this may be 
done. One is to develop the negative 
somewhat fully, so that the sky may 
print almost but not quite white when 
the landscape portion is sufficiently 
printed. Then the margins may be 
* sunned down a little, a very simple 
operation, best performed by placing 
the printed proof in a printing frame 
behind a piece of clean glass, and shad- 
ing with a bit of brown paper or thin 
cardboard. In the figure (3) the print 
is shown in the printing frame, be- 
hind the clear glass, and the black 
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outline indicates the bit of cardboàrd 
(shown in outline only) If this card 
is moved up and down, the upper part 
of the sky will be gradually fogged or 


Fig. 3. 


tinted, *sunned down," in fact, and 
the concentrated light just above the 
cart and figure will be left. | 

The other way of producing such an 
effect is by handwork on the back of 
the negative. Whenever it is proposed 
to e odi handwork for the modifica- 
tion of an effect, it 1s advisable to keep 
the negative thin and delicate, even 
to the point of flatness. The handwork 
acts as an intensification of the lights. 
With such a subject as this possibly the 
simplest way of going to work 1s to 
take a piece of finely ground glass the 
size of the negative, and laying it 
ground side upwards, that is, with the 
plain side in contact with the film side 
of the negative, to pencil with a soft, 
broad-pointed pencil in the required 
places. The pencil work must be done 
delicately, and when finished should 


show an even tone, and not a number 
of lines. When the desired effect is 
obtained, reverse the positions of nega- 
tive and ground glass, that is, place he 
ground surface in contact with the 
back of the negative, put the two plates 
into the printing frame, and take a 
trial Siculi The work may be insuf- 
ficient, and more pencil may be needed. 
If there is too much, it may be rubbed 
down with the finger, or with a cloth, 
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systematic workers. There are, espe- 
cially.in London, many subjects which 
only need isolating to some extent in. 
order to make effective pictures. In the 
summer such subjects, more or less sur- 
rounded by heavy foliage, require very 
ample exposure, and lights on the 
foliage, or patches of sky through the 
trees produce very spotty effects, and 
often give a good deal of halation. In 
the winter there is more haziness of 


Fig. 4. 


and such rubbing will tend to soften 
any pencil lines, and even-up the 
whole. The first method is suitable 
for such papers as P.O.P. or the ‘self- 
toning papers; while the second is 
more convenient for bromide or gas- 
light papers, where there is no visible 
image to guide one in sunning down. 
The value of leafless trees on a grey 
day as a background is one of those 
things which is often overlooked by un- 


atmospherc, and, as a consequence, the 
contrasts are considerably lessened, 
though it is possible to get sufficient 
contrasts in objects in the immediate 
foreground. That this is so will be 
seen from the two illustrations of the 
same fountain. In fig. 4 the foreground 
1s empty, and the fountain occupying a 
position in the middle distance merges 
into and is almost lost in the distance. 
When more closely approached, as in 
fip. 5, it easily becomes an object 
dominating the whole composition, and 
if in addition to the softness of contrast 
in the background trees, a little soft- 
ness of definition is also obtained by 
judicious selective focussing, the object, 
such as the fountain in this instance, 
will stand out from its surroundings, 
and yet wil seem а part of the 
ensemble. 

Another class of subject appealing 
to those who cannot often get out of 
town is the wet-street scene. Workers 
who are fortunate enough to possess a 
small pocket camera can often secure 
such subjects during the lunch hour, or 
when walking from the station to the 
office. Street scenes are rarely always 
right. Some dark spot is wanted to 
complete the composition, such as а’ 
cab, a van, or even a figure will often 
supply. For this reason it is well to 
have one's eye on certain subjects, and 
to be ready with the camera when there 
is the possibility of things shaping 
favourablv. Often waiting half a 
minute will suffice to secure the proper 


arrangement of parts. . mM 
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two or three 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 


prints entered ın THE AMATEUR 
NEWs Weekly Competi- 
The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 
IVERSIDE scenery is nearly always 
attractive, and, very often, quite 


beautiful in its way. The reasons why it 
attracts the tasteful mind are many and 
complex, but only one or two of these 
need here be mentioned. In the first 
place, with tolerably calm or slowly 
moving water the reflection effects are 
often very beautiful, because of the colour- 
subduing effect which gives rise to subtle 
harmonies which we do not see in any 
objects by direct illumination. For a 
somewhat similar reason we may often 
notice that when we hold up one of our 
photographic prints and look at its reflec- 
tion in a mirror we may often notice that 
its light and shade arrangement presents 
a more attractive general appearance. Or, 
again, if our print happens to be on thin 
paper and we look through it against a 
strong. diffused light, such as an opal 
glass globe round a lamp, etc., we often 
notice a decided improvement as regards 
light and shade, due in part to a general 
subduing, etc. 

Now, we need not pause to go into the 
why and wherefore of this general sub- 
duing, both of colour and of light, by 
water-reflecting surfaces, but just note 
the fact, and bear it in mind when de- 
veloping the negative and print, so that 
we do not thoughtlessly and mechanically 
go on developing until we get harsh con. 
trast results. The only other general 
observation is that no doubt we all, to 
some extent, inherit from our long-back 
ancestors some echo of the notion that 
what moves is alive, and so the gliding 
river, the dashing waves, the rustling 
leaves, the creeping clouds, etc., all have 
still a fascination, suggesting the spirits 
of the storm, the glade, the brook, etc. 

Now, in fig. 1 we have an instance of 
strong-reflection effect, but the result is 
far from satisfactory. In the first place 
the print is confusing, and it is not until 
a little close attention has been given to 
it that we can make out what the various 
parts "ean. This is partly due to the 


1.—THE END OF THE LAKE. 


Fig. 


confusion be- 


tween the re- 
flections in 
the water and 
the line of 


foliage—a 
hedge or bank 
or something 
similar — near 
the lower edge 
of the print. 
The lack of 
detail in the 
darks points 
towards 
under - ех. 
posure, and 
the general 
arrangement 
has a kind of 


Fig. 2.—TH8 DKkANES RIVER. 
By Thos. H. Mogg. 


shut-in, crowded-up 
look. 
In fig. 2 we have a 


case of rapidly moving 
water that has been 
rendered in a very 
creditable manner. As 
a rule, the beginner 
under-exposes and over- 
develops such  nega- 
tives, so causing the 
running water to appear 
like frozen milk. А 
subject of this kind 
presents very formid- 
able difficulties; a 
little strong top (sky) 
light, gives a few very 
bright patches in the 
water, while the under 


By F. Newton. sides of the rocks, 
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banks, and branches are in very pro- 
nounced shade. The only thing to do in 
such a case is to give as long exposure as 
one dare, without going to the extreme of 
marked over-exposure, and then use a 
freelv diluted developer, not forgetting to 
include plenty of patience. At first the 
negative тау look disappointingly flat, 
but give it time, and do nef bring it any- 
where near the dark-room light, and, in 
time, vou will get quite as much density 
contrasts as vou need. With pyro-soda 


no bromide is really necessary. 


By Henry J. Robson. 


This picture as we here see it is on 
much too small a scale; in other words, 
the nature of the subject seems to call for 
bigger and bolder treatment. In a case 
of this kind we rely on broad effects of 
light and shade rather than detail. In 
fact, the more small de/ai/ that is noticed 
the less the genera? effect is observed. 
For this reason a slightly rough surface 
of paper for the enlargement will give a 
better general idea than a smooth paper. 

In our third example we have several 
useful lessons. It will be at once 
noticed that the reflection part gives us a 
very pleasantly subdued version of a part 
of the scene. Next, the various planes of 
the scene are agreeably suggested, and 
come one behind the other in a way that 
suggests space and distance. Then, again, 
the imagination easily enters the picture 
at the right lower corner, where we can 
suppose ourselves to wander along the 
riverside and walk into the picture, as it 
were. The overhanging near branches are 
not so assertive as is the case in fig. 2. 
The distance 1s softly rendered, vet with. 
out being confused. llere again the 
nature of the subject calls for a little more 
size, for the success of such a case 
depends more on general effect than on 
the detail of any one part. 


EW readers should note that 
back numbers containing pre- 
vious Beginners Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


Av э you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 
Jf so, write to the Editor of “The 
A. P. & P. N." 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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By Mrs. MAHONY. 


A WET DAY. 


Awarded a Prize in the, Weekly Competition. 
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SO GLAD CHRISTMAS IS OVER! Bv W. THOMAS 
From the One-man Show of Mr. Thomas н Work now open at the Camera Club, 17, cohn Street, Adelphi W.C. 
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Ву Е. SEYTON SCOTT. 


PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 
rhibUited at the Camera Club. (See p. 75.) 


Taken in the Photographic Studio of the Royal Automobile Club, and recently е 
74 
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2) QEDITORIAL_ COMMENT <= 


The camera of the future, according to Mr. W. 
Thomas, who opened the second part of the Camera 
Club's session with a lecture 
on his photographic tramps 
abroad, will be very small, and, 
consequently, very costly, for 
you cannot expect to have compressed efficiency without 
paying for it. He showed one of his large exhibition 
pictures, which, he said, was an enlargement from a 
negative made with a waistcoat-pocket instrument, and 
although it had perhaps not quite the same delicacy 
and tone value and silvery quality as might be obtained 
from a fully-exposed plate taken direct of the same size 
as the enlargement, the result was very satisfactory. 
Mr. Thomas's search for pictorial material has carried 
him far upon many a lonely, lonely moorland and 
barren, barren shore, but he says that there is no place 
where the sun's broad' brush gives such pictorial possi- 
bilities as among the old-world buildings within the 
gates of the Temple in London, and no place where a 
colour-corrected plate, large-aperture lens, and slow 
exposure are more necessary. | 

$ Ф Q 

Captain Owen Wheeler's lecture at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society on the advanced side of telephotography 
THE FuTURE or WS not, as might have been sup- 

"Tut. posed, an ultra-technical exposition, 
PHOTrOQRAPHv, Dut the statement of some views as to, 
^ literally, the side of advance in 
tele " work. In his opinion telephotography will 
go on to yet higher magnifications and increasing dis- 
tances. The longest distance yet recorded, by the way, 


EXHIBITION PICTURES 
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at which a telephotograph has been taken is sixty-five. 


miles, in Switzerland. · А promising field of research is 
that which has to do with the special screen to be em- 
ployed in long-distance work, and in Captain Wheeler's 
opinion the allowance to be made in exposure for ex- 
treme distance is much greater than is usually realised. 
Aerial telephotography, particularly from captive 
balloons, has a future, and Captain Wheeler himself has 
had the honour of designing a telephotographic outfit 
for the military authorities. In this connection he 
mourned the death of Lieut. Cammell, who fell from his 
aeroplane at Hendon a few months ago, and who 
promised to be one of the greatest experts in aerial 
photography. A useful line of advance was panoramic 
telephotography, about six magnifications being a 
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handy power to work at, and other applications were 
to high-speed work, natural colour rendering, and 
astral (particularly lunar) survey. 

® e e 


The Royal Automobile Club has certainly not over- 
looked much in the way of conveniences and comforts 
for the benefit of its members. Practically 
every phase-ef*sport and pastime has been 
thought of, and special provision for the 
physical and intellectual welfare of its enor- 
mous membership is-to be found in the magnificent new 
premises іп Pall Mall:;-‘Thé club evidently recognised at 
an early moment that a considerable proportion of its 
members were devotees of the camera, and among other 
attractions a perfectly equipped studio and photographic 
work-rooms and dark-rooms have been provided. 
These are under the direction of Mr. F. Seyton Scott, 
at one time hon. secretary of the old Camera Club, and 
here the amateur can revel in portraiture by daylight 
or artificial light to his heart’s content, or use the dark- 
rooms, work-rooms, and enlarging-room at any time. 
Instruction in all branches of photography is given on 
application to Mr. Scott, and this should be taken ad- 
vantage of by members of the club who are not already 
acquainted with the fact. The fine portrait of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, reproduced on the opposite page, is 
an example of Mr. Scott’s bromoil work, from a nega- 
tive taken in the R.A.C. studio, and was recently on 
exhibition at the Camera Club. 

оз 

Our readers' attention is directed to the exhibition 
to be held by the Photographic Society of Ireland early 
in April next. Workers in England and 
Scotland are not any too well acquainted 
with the work that has been done by this 
society, quietly and unobtrusively, for the 
past half-century or more, but we hope that exhibitors 
in all parts of the country will endeavour to be repre- 
sented at the forthcoming show, which promises to be 
one of the best yet held in Ireland. The society was 
founded in 1854 (reconstituted in 1879), and can thus 
claim to be one of the oldest in the United Kingdom. 
For many years premises in Molesworth Street, Dublin, 
were the headquarters of the society, but last уеаг a 
bold step was taken, and premises in the Sackville Hall 
were secured. These include a fully equipped dark- 
room, which is greatly appreciated by the members, 
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and has greatly assisted in increasing the member- 
ship. Well-attended lectures and demonstrations are 
given every Thursday evening, and a special series for 
beginners are included. This should be noted by all 
camera users resident in the neighbourhood of Dublin. 
The hon. secretary is already hard at work on the 
organisation of the exhibition, and promises of good 
work from various parts of the world have already been 
received. The hall in which the exhibition is to he 
held is a fine one, well lit and particularly suitable for 
the purpose. Readers should apply forthwith for the 
prospectus and entry form, to the hon. secretary, Mr. 
H. W. Segrave, 20, Kenilworth Road, Rathgar, Dublin. 


Dublin. 
$ oe & 


Eureka! At last we have it. А monograph on 
Post-Impressionism has now been published by Mr. 
Lewis Hind, and, with a click, every- 
thing artistic falls into its proper place. 
We gather from the forewords, printed 
outside the volume, that the difference 
between Post-impressionists and other would-be artists 
is that the former express their emotions rhythmically 
(how easy it all seems now!) The rest, who are con- 
tent to °“ represent the externals,” are only illustrators. 
It's hard, of course, to have to scrap all one's old 
favourites. Durer, da Vinci, Botticelli, Velasquez, 
Vandyke, Constable, the moderns (except Van Goch 
and his followers), all must go by the board. De 
Hoogh, Vermeer and Teniers are, we presume, saved 
by their subjects, for they all painted interiors. As 
to Rembrandt, he is placed in a critical position, for he 
painted at least one interior, ‘‘ The Lesson in Anatomy.” 
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“А. P. and Р. N.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C.—Night 


Photographs, by the Society of Night Photographers. Open 
daily until February 3. - 
Scottish Salon, Perth.—January 20 to February 3. Hon. sec., 


Henry Douglas, Natural History Museum, Tay Street, Perth. 

Affiliated Societies! Competition Prints at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, 35, Russell Square. January 23 to February 12. 

The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. Опе-тап 
show by H. E. Murchison. Opens on January 29. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion.—February б to 17. Entries close January 26, exhibits 
January 27. Hon. sec., James W. Mackenzie, 14a, Renfield 
Street, Glasgow. 

Шога Photographic Society.— February 
close February 9, exhibits February 16. 
Weaver, 69, Elgin Road, Seven Kings. 

Glasgow Southern Photographic Association and Queen's Park 
Amateur Photographic Association. —February 23 to March 2. 
Entries close, February 10; exhibits, February 15. Sec., S. 
Robertson (c/o Cameron), 7o, Govan Road, Plantation, Glasgow. 

Edinburgh Photographic Society.—February 24 to March о. 
Entries and exhibits, February 15. Hon. sec., С. D. Paton, 5, 
St. James Square, Edinburgh. 

G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution (Photographic Section).— March 
g and 6. Hon. sec., А. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leyton- 
stone. 

Worthing Camera Club.—March 5 to 16. Ion. sec., Е. F. H. 
Crouch, “Lyndhurst,” Warwick Gardens, Worthing. 


19 to 24. Entries 
Hon. sec., T. M. 


. Entries close March 6, exhibits March 13. 
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But if he is saved, it is only by a hair. For such of 
these pseudo-artists as we lose, we must substitute the 
glorious band who practise and have practised (for 
being loved by the gods they seem to die young) the art 
of Post-impressionism with so much satisfaction to 
themselves and the critics. 
$ G e 

We would, however, timidly put in a plea for the 
portrait painters to whom we are accustomed. While 
we may school ourselves to accept the 
representation of a landscape '' with 
the lid off,’’ so to sav, we must decline 
to face ''interior °’ portraits of our 
national or local worthies. However, if we are forced 
to it, we must yield. Certainly the prices recently paid 
by the uninitiated for Old Masters warn us that they are 
not for us, and there could not, therefore, be a better 
moment for a change in taste. To pay £10,000, nay 
£10, for an ‘‘ illustration "' by a hitherto acknowledged 
master, having merely the surface attractions of sound 
draughtsmanship and painting, is absurd, when, at the 
same, or such other price as the dealers shall dictate, 
we can hang on our walls a Post-impressionistic gem, 
which relies on no such spurious claims, but bases its 
claim entirely оп its “ interior rhythm." True art 
should stir to the vitals, it should move the interior. 
Those who stood ‘before the superb representation of 
sour apples at the late Grafton Gallery show will have 
had just such a sensation. The cover of Mr. Hind’s 
volume proceeds to state, ‘‘ Expression, not beauty, is 
the aim of art." Those alone who saw Van Goch’s 
portraits at the same show can know how true this must 
be—if Van Goch’s work be art. 
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Under this heading we publish from time to time particulars 
of forthcoming and current exhibitions, etc. "Hon. secs. of 
societies may have their announcements inserted here if they 
will forward particulars as soon as dates are fixed. 


South London Photographic Society.—March 9 to 23. Entries 
close February 19; exhibits, March 1. Hon. sec., Horace 
Wright, 180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 

Sheffield Photographic Society.— March 12 to 16. Entries close 
February 24, exhibits March 4. Hon. sec., J. W. Wright, 3o, 
Oakhill Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield. 

Nottingham Camera Club.—March 13 to 16. Hon. sec., E. A. 
Pollard, 4, Hedley Villas, Beech Avenue, Nottingham. 

Beith and District Arts and Crafts Club.—March 20 to 23. Hon. 
sec., J. Peat Millar, 4o, King's Road, Beith, N.B. 

South Suburban Photographic Society.—March 21: to 23. 
Hon. $ес., А. E. 
Bache, 43, Charlton Road, Blackheath, S.E. 

Toronto Camera Club.—March 25 to 30; exhibits, March 13. 
Sec., Edward G. Spurr, 2, Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Photographic Society of Ireland.— April 15 to 20. Hon. ‘sec., 
H. W. Segrave, 20, Kenilworth Road, Rathgar, Dublin. 

Photographic Arts and Crafts.—May 3 to 11. Sec., Arthur С. 
Brookes, 15, Harp Alley, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


London Salon of Photography.—September to October. Hon. 
Sec., Bertram Park, 92, Fellows Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Royal Photographic Society.—September to October. Secre- 
tary, J. McIntosh, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
COMPETITION. 
“А. P. and P. N."' Colonial.—Entries close June 1. Full 


particulars appeared in THE А. P. for December 18, 1911. 
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A METHOD OF MIXING AND KEEPING 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOLUTIONS, 


VERY photographer who uses a variety 
of processes knows how bottles accumu- 
late. This is especially so with those 

who, treating photography purely as a hobby, like 


to try all the processes they meet with, and 
to learn all the different methods of producing 
pictures. Some time ago, finding that my solu- 


tions were beginning to accumulate rather rapidly, 
I set out to find a quick and easy method of mixing 
them up as required from standard solutions. The first 
thing that struck me was to use то per cent. solutions, 
a method frequently described in books on the subject. 
But I disliked ro per cent. solutions, because they are 
not easy to mix correctly, and, if mixed correctly, are 
not convenient to use. Thus, to get exactly one 
gram of potassium bromide from a 1o per cent. solu- 
tion, it is necessary to weigh 1o grams of the solu- 
tion. Measuring will not give the desired result, 
though it is often taken as sufficiently accurate. I 
eventually hit on a method which is easy to use and 
also quite accurate. | | 

Let me first describe my method of mixing and labelling 
the stock solutions, and I will then give some examples 
of their use. 

Method in the Dark-Room. 

Every bottle that I use bears on the label the name 
of the dissolved substance, together with a number. 
Thus, Sodium Carbonate 5, Potassium Bromide 20, 
The meaning of the numbers is as follows : If a solution 
is numbered 5, it means that 5 c.c. of it contain exactly 
1 gram of dissolved substance. If numbered 20, then 
20 c.c. of it contain 1 gram of dissolved substance. In 
fact, the number on the bottle is always the number of 
c.c's of the solution which must be taken to get 1 gram 
of the dissolved substance. It is exceedingly easy to 
mix up such solutions. To prepare a ' 5 ’’ solution 
of sodium carbonate, for instance, it is only necessary 
to weigh, say, 100 grams of the crystals, to dissolve 
them in about 450 c.c. of water, and, when dissolved, 
to make up to exactly 500 c.c. with water. There is 
no approximation here, as every 5 c.c. of the fluid will 
obviously contain exactly 1 gram of crystals dissolved. 

The reader will notice that in the above the metric 
units of weight and volume are employed. I always 
use them myself, because they are much more con- 
venient than the English measures, and much easier 
to use in calculations. "This will appear later in this 
article. 

Everyone, however, does not possess a set of gram 
weights, but most photographers have a set of ounce 
and grain weights, and it is quite as easy to mix the solu- 
tions using these weights. Thus, in the above example, 
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AND A PLEA FOR THE USE OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
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we might have weighed 4 ounces of sodium carbonate 
crystals, and, after dissolving, made it up to 2o fluid 
ounces, or .1 pint, with water. This solution would 
be exactly the same as that described above. But it 
will be found easiest and best always to use the solu- 
tions in the metric way. Cylindrical measures, 
graduated in c.c’s, can be bought for a few pence, and 
a convenient set to have is one comprising three 
measures, viz., one of то c.c. capacity, one of 50 C.C., 
and one of 200 c.c. Such a set costs about 3s. The 
reason why the metric system is easier to use is that all 
the units one needs in practice are the '' c.c.’’ and the 
“© gram,” whereas in the English system there is such 
a complication of different units, e.g., ounces, grains, 
minims, etc., related by awkward factors, such as 
4373 grains to the ounce. 

Most substances can be dissolved singly in separate 
solutions. There is one important exception, namely, 
the developing agents. Ме, pyro, and such sub- 
stances will only keep in solution if a preservative is 
employed. I always use sodium sulphite, and find it 
quite satisfactory. To take metol as an example, I 
mix equal weights of metol and of sulphite in a solu- 
tion of strength “© so." Thus so c.c’s will contain 
I gram of metol and т gram of sulphite. This is quite 
enough preservative, provided the solution is kept in 
small bottles. I mix a considerable quantitv at a time, 
storing it in 2 oz. or 3 oz. bottles. The solution will 
keep for months if the bottles are full, and, by using 
small bottles, the one in use is never left partly empty 
for a long enough period to spoil the contents. 

The following are convenient strengths for solutions 
of the more common substances used in photography. 
For those less frequentlv used, the reader will have no 
difficulty in selecting suitable strengths of solutions for 
his particular requirements :— 


Metol and sulphite .............................. 
Hydroquinone and sulphite 50 
This is a convenient strength for most developing 

agents. 
Pyro and sulphite (or pot. metabisulphite) то 


It is a little more difficult to measure the small 
quantities of pyro from a ‘‘ то ’ solution than from a 
“© So ” solution, but the * ro " solution keeps much 
better. | 

Sodium sulphite ................................ 


Many writers state that this salt will not keep in solu- 
tion, and this is certainly true if the air has access to 
the liquid. I usually mix enough to last for a month 
ог two, and have never found апу trouble due to oxida- 
tion. The solution is so strong that the slight per- 
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centage which gets oxidised to sulphate when the bottle 
is getting empty does not matter at all. 


Sodium carbonate (егу А15) оа 5 
Potassium and sodium hydroxide ...... 5 
Potassium carbonate ..................... 5 and 2 


It is convenient to have these two strengths, because 
many lantern-plate formule contain such a large 
quantity of potassium carbonate that, if mixed from a 
“5” solution too much water would be added, and 
the final volume of the developer would be found greater 
than the formula required. The weaker solution is 
wanted when the developer contains less carbonate, to 
save measuring very small quantities. 

Potass. ferricyanide ...... ов IO 

Potass. bromide .......................... 20 and 5 
Here, again, the “© 5 "' solution is useful for mixing 
such solutions as the bleacher for sulphide toning, while 
the * 20 ” solution is convenient for small quantities. 


Ammon. sulphocyanide ... 20) . 
Gold chloride ............... гоо f for gold toning. 
Hypo ааа 2 

Common salt ................. 5 


In order to use the above solutions in the most con- 
venient way, it is necessary to state the composition of 
a developer or other solution in a manner slightly 
different from that generally adopted. I will take as 
an example the developer I generally use. It is :— 


Mertol inti pU ое бела 4 gm. 
Hydroquinone ........................ 8 gm. 
Sodium sulphite ..................... 5o gm. 
Sodium carbonate ............ ЕТЕ 50 gm. 
Water tO: а 2,000 C.C. 


It is not convenient to use in the above form, as one 
never wants 2,000 c.c. mixed at once, and it is incon- 
venient to have to divide each quantity by some factor 
when mixing. I therefore have adopted the plan of 
stating all formule in grams рет тоо c.c. То do this 
for the above, it is necessary to divide each figure by 20, 
апа the formula beeomes :— 


Месог dieto dr ыытын НЗ РР .2 gm. 
Hydroquinone ............................. .4 gm. 
Sodium sulphite .......................... 2.5 gm. 
Sodium carbonate  ...................... 2.5 gm. 
Water Она IOO C.C. 


In ordinary work тоо c.c. or 200 c.c. are the quantities 
most often needed. Now, suppose тоо c.c. of the above 
developer are required. To get .2 gram of metol from 
the “© so "' solution, we must take .2X50- 10 c.c. For 
.4 gram hydroquinone, take .4x50=20 c.c. Now 
comes a point peculiar to developers, in which sulphite 
is used as a preservative. We have already taken 
.2+.4=.6 gram of sulphite with the metol and hydro- 
quinone. The formula requires 2.5 grams, so there 
remains I.9 gram to be added. The solution of sulphite 
being of “5” strength, the volume needed is 
1.9X5=9.5 c.c. Finally, for the 2.5 grams of 
carbonate, take 2.5X5- 12.5 c.c. 
We have now taken the following volumes :— 


Metol and sulphite ..................... IO C.C. 
Hydroquinone and sulphite .......... 20 С.С. 
Sodium sulphite ......................... 9.5C.C. 
Sodium carbonate ..................... 12.5С.С. 

Total Sepa RES 52. C.C. 


This is made up to тоо c.c. with water. 
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Those who find it troublesome to make such calcula- 
tions as the above at the time of mixing can, if they 
like, tabulate the volumes needed (as above), and hang 
up the table in the dark-room for reference. The 
calculation takes some time to describe, but it is made 
in practice as quickly as the measuring can be done. 
Formulae in constant use very soon fix themselves in 
the memory, and calculation or reference to tables is 
no longer necessary. 

The above example is rather fully discussed; a couple 
more, set out briefly, will sufficiently illustrate the 
system. 

The Wellington formula for the bleacher used in 
sulphide toning 15 :— 


Potass. ferricyanide ..................... 400 gr. 

Potass. bromide ......................... 600 gr. 

Water priorea kits ESE 5 pints 
This reduces to 

Potass. ferricyanide ...................... .9 gm. 

Potass. bromide ........................... I.4 gm. 

Water 10" но о ни вси IOO С.С. 


To mix (say) 200 c.c., we must take 
Potass. ferricyanide solution 2X.9X 10-7 18 c.c. 
Potass. bromide ...... jest vods 2X1.4X5- 14 C.C. 
Water tO idet aie dun eae a 200 C.C. 


As pyro developers are so very common, I will give 
an example of one. The pyro may be preserved either 
with sulphite or metabisulphite. "The latter salt takes 
no part in the action of the developer, being decomposed 
by the excess of alkali added in mixing. I have found a 
'* 10 ” solution of pyro and sulphite to keep quite well 
in small bottles, and if such a solution is adopted there 
15 no need to use metabisulphite at all. The alterna- 
tive plan is to mix a ‘‘ 1o ” solution of pyro with enough 
metabisulphite to preserve it (from quarter to half the 
weight of pyro). 

Thus the Imperial pyro-soda developer reduces in our 
notation to :— 


PULO ие ие ие: .6 gm. 
Sodium carbonate ......................... 5 gm. 
Sodium sulphite ......................... 5 gm. 
Potassium bromide ....................... .I gm. 
Water tO о eS IOO С.С. 
The quantities taken to mix roo c.c. will be :— 
Pyro and sulphite ................ -6X10= 6 c.c. 
Sodium carbonate ................... 5Х5=25 С.С. 
Sodium sulphite ... (5-.6)х5=4.4х5=22 c.c. 
Potassium bromide ............... .IX20= 2 С.С. 
Make up with water to .................. IOO C.C. 


If the pyro were preserved with metabisulphite, as men- 
tioned above, the quantities would be the same, except 
the sodium sulphite, which would then be 5X 5-25 c.c. 

The reader will now be in a position to see why the 
metric system and the decimal method of stating the 
formule make the calculations more straightforward 
than if the English measures were used. After using 
the above system of mixing for a short time, it will be 
found quite as simple as any other method. 

All formule being reduced to the one standard form 
of grams per roo c.c., it is very easy to compare, at a 
glance, the proportions of the constituents in different 
formulz. 

With developers like amidol, which will not keep in 
solution for long, the drv amidol can be dissolved in a 
little water, and the other constituents added from the 
bottles. 
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PRESS 
photography 
is becoming 
more popu- 
lar every 
day, conse- 
quently the 
demand for 
interesting 
photographs 
suitable for 
press illus- 
trations is 


becoming more apparent. А glance at the daily and 
weekly illustrated papers amply demonstrates this. 

Editors of the various newspapers and magazines are 
constantly on the look out, and prepared to accept inte- 
resting news photographs, and when it is realised that 
IOS. 6d. is the usual fee paid for accepted photographs, 
it will readily be seen that, providing the photographer 
uses a little tact and enterprise in photographing current 
events and subjects of general interest, and submitting 
his prints without loss of time, he will find that this 
is a profitable and interesting occupation. 

In a recent case as much as from £30 to £50 net 
profit was obtained from just an ordinary interesting 
snapshot photograph showing Hall Caine walking with 
his sister in a London street. The prints of this photo- 
graph were accepted and published by several illustrated 
papers during the following week, and also published 
abroad; thus it will be seen that there can be little doubt 
entertained as to its profitable nature and possibilities 
of the enterprising photographer, be he amateur or 
professional. Іа this particular instance quoted, no 
doubt an ordinary photograph of Hall Caine could have 
been procured at almost a moment's notice, and in many 
cases editors would have one filed away for future 
reference; they, however, want photographs of general 
interest to the public, showing action and taken from 
actual life. 

It is generally conceded that the camera equipped with 
a focal-plane shutter will prove of the greatest utility for 
the press photographer. The shutter offers a great 
range of speeds and high efficiency, so that the utmost 
mav be made of occasions when the light is poor. 

Press photographers appear to be equally divided in 
opinion as to the respective merits of the reflex camera 
with focal-plane shutter and the direct-vision focal-plane 


А Successful] Press Snapshot. 
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camera. The former certainly has great advantages for 
the worker with the modern large-aperture anastigmat, 
as it ensures sharp focussing under practically all condi- 
tions. The experienced press-man, however, frequently 
prefers the direct-vision focal-plane camera, as it is 
handier to use, gives a better view-point, and generally 
the question of judging distances for ensuring sharp 
focus presents no difficulties to the practised worker. 
It has frequently been demonstrated that even the non- 
topical photograph taken by the amateur can frequently 
be “© placed," if it happens to be submitted at the cor- 
rect psychological moment. This indicates that much 
of the success of the press photographer depends upon 
the intelligence of the individual rather than his 
apparatus and opportunities. И has been sometimes 
the case that one worker with a number of excellent 
“© news "" photographs may fail to find acceptance for 
them, while another with a larger proportion of that 
faculty known as °“ intelligent anticipation " may get 
ahead. of him with comparativelv indifferent photo- 
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An Example of Focal-plane Press Work. 


graphs, but which have been placed at the exact moment 
they were required or a little earlier. 
Some Practical Advice. 

It will be readily understood, of course, that the 
worker who deliberately lays himself out for serious 
press photography, with a view to its forming a part 
of his means of livelihood, should be adequately 
equipped in the matter of apparatus and accessories, 
i.e., should have a camera either of the reflex or focal- 
plane type, and have his dark-room ready for immediate 
use in case of emergency when prints are wanted 
rapidly. In most cases it will be found, when dealing 
with a topical event of importance, that the race is to 
the swift, and every moment is of value. 

_ The amateur who enters the arena should bear 
in mind that he is competing with the trained representa- 
tives of the illustrated newspapers' practised hands, 
who are generally specially commissioned to obtain the 
best results at any cost. He will be wise, therefore, if 
he leaves the principal and obvious items of impórtance 
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to these gentlemen, and devotes his efforts to what may 
be termed the fringe of the subject. 

In -every event of importance which is worthy the 
special attention of the illustrated press, there are 
always a number of minor incidents which the 
' special ’’ man may possibly ignore. These, if por- 
trayed satisfactorily, and prints submitted promptly, 
may frequently be as acceptable to an editor in illus- 
trating the '' story " as the picture of the principal 
event itself. 

This applies equally to both big and little events, 
-although the latter are more likely to come the way of 
the amateur than the former, but in all cases the budding 
press photographer should keep his eyes open for all 
forthcoming events likely to prove fruitful. 

There are possibilities in almost every subject. Take 
the case of a football match, for instance. Although 
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screen of elementary colours placed in juxtaposition 

with the plate is so well known and generally applied 
as to need no further explanation at the present time, but 
we think the novel application of this principle as embodied 
in the manufacture of Dufay Dioptichrome plates may be 
of interest to our readers, and we therefore have pleasure 
in giving the following description received from the manu- 
facturers. 


T HE principle of colour photography by means of а 


Manufacturing Process. 


In order to build up the necessary mosaic of the three- 
colour screen, Monsieur Dufay employs an even coating of 
gelatine divided into microscopic portions and dyed green, 
violet, and orange respectively, by means of perfectly trans- 
parent colouring matter of great brilliancy and quite stable. 
These microscopic divisions are obtained commercially in 
the following manner. | 

A glass plate coated with gelatine has printed upon it in 
some fatty material a series of parallel lines, the spaces be- 
tween each being rather wider than the lines themselves. 

Before these greasy lines are quite dry, the plate is placed 
in a bath containing the 
green colouring matter, 
and this acts only оп 
those parts of the plate 
which are not covered by 
the lines—thus, after 
drying the plate, the sur- 
face is found to be com- 
posed of alternating lines 
of green colour and 
greasy material. 

The next step is the 
coating of the whole sur- 
face with a varnish which 
has no action on the 
greasy lines, but fixes the 
rest of the gelatine coat- 
ing which contains the 
green lines, and thus completely isolates them, so that they 
are not affected by the greasy lines, which still remain moist. 
If the resin which forms the base of the varnish is unaffected 
by any solvent of the fatty matter, it will be understood 
that by rubbing over the whole plate with such a solvent, the 
result will be the removal of the fatty lines, and the slight 
coating of varnish deposited on them, without in the least 
interfering with the protected varnished coating of the green 
lines. 


Pattern of Dufay Screen Plate, as seen 
under the Microscope. 
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the ideal press picture would be the one showing a fine 
'* save " or ‘ the winning goal," yet a casual shot of 
a group in play, including a recognisable likeness of a 
well-known player, may frequently prove to be just the 
thing wanted by the editor to. whom it is submitted. 
So in the case of a meet. А shot at one of the well- 
known huntsmen may sometimes prove of more interest, 
say, to a local paper than the meet itself or the °“ kill.” 
The worker must, therefore, not be disheartened 
because he has not secured a good photograph of the 
principal event of the day. If he has his wits about 
him, and acts promptly, he may often be able to turn 
the snapshots he has secured to good account, especi- 
ally if they are accompanied by a reliable '* story.” 
The question of the production of prints in the most | 


rapid manner for press purposes must be deferred to a 
future article. 
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. The gelatine base of the plates now remains free, except- 
ing in those parts containing the green colour. 

А second series of greasy lines is now produced on the 
plate crossing the others; the plate is then placed in a bath 
:ontaining orange-coloured dye. This dye has no effect on 
the protected green lines, nor on the fresh greasy lines. It 
only affects the remaining gelatine spaces. 

At this stage the plate now shows green lines, and orange- 
coloured squares alternating with the plain greasy lines. 
The operation of varnishing and removal of the greasy 
matter is now repeated. 

The green lines and orange squares are now protected by 
a varnished coating, leaving the parts which had been the 
greasy squares as plain gelatine. In order to complete the 
coloured screen, the plate is placed in a third colour bath 
containing a violet dye. 

The three colours now being in position, the protecting 
varnish is no longer needed, and is removed by means of a 
suitable solvent. 

The original plain gelatine coating thus remains, but com- 
pletely coloured all over its surface without the separate 
colours encroaching upon one another. 

The appearance of the plate to the eye is clear grey. quite 
transparent, and the colour elements can only be dis- 
tinguished by high-power magnification. 

The colour-screen plate is now covered with an isolating 
varnish, coated up with a fine-grain panchromatic emulsion, 
and is ready for use. 


Treatment of Dufay's Dioptichrome Plates. 

The treatment of Dufay Dioptichrome plates is marked by 
its extreme simplicity. The manufacturers publish details 
in book form, which may be had on application from its 
agents, the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street, 
London. 

Two baths only are needed, viz., developer and reverser. 

Owing to the method of production, the Dufay screen con- 
tains no foreign bodies, greasy ink, and so forth, and the 
result is а perfect transparency, enabling the work to be 
examined with great clearness, and greatly facilitating lan- 
tern projection. No specially strong light or costly apparatus 
is required, and the cheaper lantern of the more modest 
worker is available. | i 

The extreme translucency of the screen gives to the colours 
an incomparably pure and brilliant appearance. 

The manufacturers have been able to employ colours of 
tested stability, and it has been found that Dufay trans- 
parencies exposed to full daylight for several months have 
undergone no change whatever. 
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HE room а 

the writer's dis- 
posal for photo- 
graphic purposes is not ideal. Firstly, it is used as an amateur’s 
general workshop; and, secondly, there is no water supply or 
means of running a waste-pipe. 

The space on, and in front of, two of the walls has been set 
aside for photographic work. 

A work-bench was fixed along the wall in which the window 
is situated, and extends practically its whole length. Near the 
centre of this bench a small lead-lined sink, A, 18 in. by 12 in., is 
let in. A loose cover fits over this, leaving the face of the bench 
quite flat when required for mounting and other purposes. The 
sink drains into a large pail, B, placed under the bench. 

Water is supplied from a small reservoir of less capacity than 
the pail to prevent an overflow. Daylight is blocked out by 
means of a roller-blind, C, of light-proof material, running in 
felt-lined grooves, D, fastened on either side and the bottom of 
the window frame. The room can thus be darkened in a moment. 

The lamp, E (gas), is placed at the extreme left-hand end of 
the bench, about 18 in. above it, so that the light is thrown 
along its surface. 

Safelights are of large size, and generally composed of two or 
three thicknesses of fabric, rubbed over with glycerine to render 
them more translucent, and bound up between glass. 

A shelf, F, close to the light, carries two large bottles, G, H, 
one containing 109 oz. of a concentrated single-solution developer 
for plates, and the other a 1o per cent. solution of sodium sul- 
phite. These bottles are arranged on the aspirator principle, 
and the contents, syphoned off, always remain in good condition. 

A thermometer, I, and a time-lock, J, hang near the lamp. 

Washing of plates and papers, or any operation requiring a 
supply of running water, has perforce to be carried out in the 
domestic bathroom. 

A narrow bench is fixed along the second wall to carry the 
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enlarger, К, and the easel, L. These both гип in grooves, so 
that either can be moved along its length, and remain normal 
to its axis. The easel, 24 in. by 18 in., is adjustable in any 
direction, and the face is composed of a shallow tray, filled with 
a gelatine compound similar to that used for hectographs. This 
always being in a tacky condition, it is only necessary to lightly 
press the paper against its surface, and it remains in position 
without the use of any pins. 

When making enlarged negatives or lantern slides by reduc. 


E DARK-ROOM.—( 


The following description of a home-fitted dark-room, by Mr. G. C. 
WESTON (of Harlesden) was awarded a Prize in 
"Dark-room Competition" organised by “The A. P, & P. N.” 
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tion, another board, fitted with clips and stops to take various 
sized plates, is attached to the easel base. 

Тпе eniarger is of a standard pattern, with several modifica- 
tions, amongst which are an adaptable front, M, to take any 
lens, and an orange cap, N, that swivels round to open to pre- 
vent its being mislaid during an exposure. 


Fig. a. 


Above this bench a bar of wood, O, 6 ft. long, is fastened to 
the wall, and marked off with a scale of feet and inches. "This 
forms the apparatus for contact printing in bromide, etc. The 
printing frame, P, is hung at one end, and a movable flat-flame 
gas-burner, О, attached Бу a clip to the bar, slides along, and 
can be fixed at апу desired distance from the frame. ` This burner 
is provided with a by-pass to obviate lighting it every time an 
exposure is made ; in fact, exposures are made by turning it on 
and off. А flexible metallic tube, К, supplies gas either to this 
burner or the enlarger. S is a frame for diffusing the light. In 
the left-hand corner a further arrangement, used for gaslight 
printing, is shown. И consists of an inverted incandescent 
gas-burner (being more rapid for this class of work than the flat 
flame), projecting from the wall at T. А vertical bar, provided 
with a scale, permits a small horizontal platform, U, to slide 
up and down under the light, and is capable of being clamped 
at any position. This light is surrounded with a deep metal 
shade, screening direct rays of light from other parts of the 
room, and gaslight paper development can proceed safely with. 
out extinguishing the light. 

For timing exposures when printing and enlarging, a swing 
pendulum, V, is suspended against the wall. A small piece of 
chain attached to its lower end striking against a fixed tongue 
of metal renders every beat audible throughout the room. The 
length of the pendulum is adjusted to beat in seconds, and this 
method has been found much handier than observing the second 
hand of a clock or watch in a dim light. 

А portable table, W, is also kept in the room for handling 
plates and papers, etc. It is here shown carrying the copying- 
stand. This stand takes any camera on a sliding base at one 
end, and has an adjustable easel at the other. For use with 
artificial light, two incandescent gas-burners, Y Y, with shielded 
reflectors, are adjustable on either side of the easel. 

Under this table is fixed a shelf, Z, on which sheets of mount. 
ing-paper are stored. | 

А large retouching desk also forms part of the dark-room 
equipment, and has been constructed to serve several purposes. 
In addition to taking any size of plate, it can be used as a 
bromoil and mounting desk. It is fitted with a set of drawers, 
in which are kept various retouching, mounting, and lantern 
slide materials always ready to hand. 

The special apparatus and arrangements here described have 
all been made at home. 
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WHAT 
Scots pho- 
tographer 
does not 
know Mac, 
the big, 
genial sec- 
retary of 
the Scot- 
pm tish Photo- 
graphic Federation? His courtesy title 
is Mr. John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie, 
but far and near’ all over Scotland, 
and even to English friends, he is known 
affectionately as Mac. 

He is the driving power, and it is largely owing to 
his skilful and forceful driving that much of the wonder- 
ful success of the S. P. F. is due; as to his forcefulness 
I*speak feclingly. When Mac was short of copy for 
the ‘‘ Secretary's Letter," a postcard would arrive—he 
is great on p.c's—'' I'm needin' so-and-so for this 
month's ‘5. L.'; lats hae it the morn;’’ and, of 
course, you simply had to start right away, burn the 
midnight oil, and let him have it by first post next morning. 
What ordinary man could dare question Mac, when he 
commands, even from a distance of fifty miles? 

And if he drives others hard, what of himself? The 
amount of work he has put into the S. P. F. and its 
organ, the * S. L.," is only known and appreciated by 
the few who are councillors or past councillors of that 
body, or who are personal friends of his. . 

Despite his authoritative methods, I believe that it is 
only when he cannot possibly do it himself, or when he 
cannot write the article from your point of view, that 
the forceful method comes into plav. 

Many a lazy secretary—there are a few—has part of 
his work done for him by the already overworked Mac. 

It is at the annual meetings, and especially at the 
informal ones held at the Salon, that Mac is at his best. 
There he actually and figuratively towers a head above 
all, and is the pivot round which all turn. Many Scots 
photographers meet only once a year at the Scottish 
Salon, and such a lot of talk goes on—especially by 
those who have been “ chucked " by the Board of 
Selection. 

But over all these controversies Mac reigns supreme, 
button-holing this one and calming him with a few 
words of good sense; disarming that one's anger by a 
merry jest, and when that fails drawing him into a quiet 
corner, and, with fine tact, persuading him that the 
other side of the question is the only way possible. 

And his annual reports are such a treat—of breezv, 
forcible comments on men and things, rather than the 
usual formal cut-and-dried résumé of the year's doings. 

Nor do Mac's energies end there. When you leave 
Blair Station and toil upwards through the Well- 
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XXXIX.—MAC OF MACSTOUN. 
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meadow, ten to one on a good morning you will find 
Mac at his door, the centre of a group of local poli- 
ticians. | 

Then, as secretary of the Strathmore Province of 
Curlers, Mac is a keen, keen curler. To hear him shout 
'* Soop! ’’ '* Soop!” “It’s а hog!” or softly, '* Nae, a 
besom ’’; to see him draw a canny shot to the tee or ply 
the besom is a sicht for sair een, and would form the 
subject of an article itself. 

When you have been duly welcomed to Blair, and 
have sat on a stool in the midst of a ring of local 
worthies for a time, and heard the local news and 
Imperial politics discussed in a manner reminiscent of 
the '* Thrums' weavers," Mac all the time busy sewing 
a '' Brecham," the claims of hospitality assert them- 
selves, and, throwing aside his apron, donning his coat 
and the hat, you breast the steep brae to '' Macstoun,"' 
his neat villa on the edge of the curling pond. 

Here, again, we see Mac in a new light. ‘‘ Магу’ and 
'* Tommy ” run to meet us; '' Scot," the wire-haired 
terrier, barks a hearty greeting, and Mrs. Mac wel- 
comes you in such a kindly, gracious manner that you 
at once feel quite at home. 

After refreshing the inner man, Mac proudly shows 
you round the large garden, where he trains roses, 
grows prize fruit and vegetables, has a gorgeous wealth 
of blossom—oply Scots flowers are allowed to grow 
here, as befits the perfervid Scot who owns Macstoun— 
for nine months of the vear, and rears cockerels and 
pullets that take prizes at the local show. 

To find an outlet for his superabundant energy in the 
winter months, when even he cannot grow flowers or 
fruit, Mac tours all round the federated societies to 
instruct them on the '' genesis of jam,’’ ог: delights 
them with a tour round “ Ian Maclaren "' haunts and 
homes, and woe betide the hapless secretary who, in a 
moment of forgetfulness, fails to acknowledge this or 
any of the other lectures on the list as а '' S. P. Е. 
lecture ’’; he will want to hide his head for а month. 

To fill up the odd moments, hé teaches shorthand, 
makes pictures, and, incidentallv, runs a large and 
flourishing business 
by way of recrea- 
tion. 

Such is Mac, 
big of heart, big of 
body, and big of 
mind. May his 
shadow never grow 
less, and mav his 


great ambition 
soon be realised, 
viz., to see every 


society in Scotland 
a part of {һе 
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WINDLESS, By W. THOMAS. 
From the One-man Show of Mr. Thomas's Work now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT IN TWO COLOURS. A print on Seltona, toned by the method described on opposite page. 
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SOME time ago an article was 
published in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER Concerning some experi- 
ments made with self-toning papers, 
in which the production of different 
colours by treatment with various 
solutions before fixing was 
described. The steadily increasing 
popularity of theself-toning method, 
which can be looked on as an ideal process for the 
average amateur who wishes to get prints quickly by 
daylight, has induced us to make further experiments in 
the same direction. | 

Reproduced on this and the opposite page are two 
prints made on self-toning paper which indicate, so far 
as the exigencies of half-tone reproduction permit, the 
effect obtainable by simple treatment with plain salt and 
water before fixing. 

Briefly, the procedure is as follows, and the numerous 
readers of THE А. P. who have inquired concerning the 
procedure should make a note of the instructions. 

The printing should be carried to about the same 
depth as is usual for treatment with the ordinary fixing 
bath. This means а little darker than the finished print 
is required to be. The print is then washed in two or 
three changes of water for about five minutes, then 
placed on a piece of glass and blotted lightly with 
Robosal or other chemically pure blotting paper. A 
saturated solution of sodium chloride (ordinary salt) 
should be prepared in a small cup, and the parts which 
are required to be darker in the finished print are gone 
over with a sable brush and this solution, painting verv 
carefully so that the toning action is not carried beyond 
the confines of the outline. It is as well to go over these 
parts two or three times. 

The print should next be quickly and thoroughly 
rinsed in plain water, and then fixed in a ro per cent. 
hyposulphite of soda fixing bath, then washed as usual. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, with the exception of 
the short time occupied in painting over the print with 
the salt solution, the process is similar to that with the 
ordinary self-toning paper. The great point to observe, 
however, in this method is that the painting on of the 
salt solution is done on the damp print. ‘his appears 
to produce a better and richer effect than when applied 
to the dry print, and renders the application of the solu- 
tion more under control. 

If the solution is applied to the dry print, a slightly 
different tone is obtained, and it is possible in this case 
(as suggested in the previous article) to introduce a 
third colour by painting over with plain water the parts 
that are required to be warmer in tone. 

Three tones are therefore at the disposal of the 
worker who uses the dry print method, viz., the cold 
tone brought about bv the salt solution, the brown tone 
as a result of the plain fixing bath, and a much warmer 
tone where the dry print has been treated with plain 
water. 

Experiments conducted with carbonate of soda solu- 
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tion, то per cent.; bichromate of potash solution, 10 per 
cent.; sulphocyanide of ammonium solution, 10 per 
cent.; and a dilute hydroquinone developer have resulted 


in the production of a series of subtle differences in 


tone which, in capable hands, can be employed to intro- 
duce a great variety of tints. ’* Seltona "' self-toning 
paper was used in making these experiments, and the 
originals of the prints reproduced may be seen at THE 
A. P. office. 

For general purposes, however, the use of the plain 
salt bath, carbonate of soda bath, and plain water will 
be sufficient to give a range of tones, when followed by 
fixing, that should satisfy most workers. The process 
Is a fascinating one, and its utility to the professional 
photographer who desires an attraction for his show- 
case should be very great. 

When dry, if the prints have been made with wide 
white margins on a stiff base, such as °“ бейопа” 
Boardoids, and then plate-marked with the Leto plate- 
marker, a very attractive result is obtained. 


THE MOUSME. 


A Two-colour Print ón Self-toning Paper- 
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THE RIVER. BY ALFRED G. BUCKHAM, 
From the Exhibition by the Society of Night Photographers now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery, ' 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
=> | expressed by correspondents. 


understood, however, 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


SIR,—Mr. Antony Guest replies to me (p. 34) in so kind and 
courteous a way, as, indeed, he could not fail to do, that I am 
reluctant to write anything further of the nature of attack. 
I will return to the subject just this once, and beg that no offence 
be taken if I express myself with directness. Having shaken 
hands, I now take off my coat. 

My letter of December 25 last drew attention to what I believed 
was insufficient and incorrect observation by Mr. Guest. 
Strangely enough, his reply to me confirms this charge of inac- 
curate observation. He says therein that I rely on pure photo. 
graphy and a good plate to produce truth of light and shadow. 
This is a statement of the truth of which the reader who refers 
to my letter may judge for himself. I did not say so, nor would 
I ever think of saying so. I said they would give the "correct 
relative values of objects and their reflections." Good photo- 
graphy can do this, and do it well, as the range of value between 
any one of the objects and its reflection is a very limited one. А 
reflection is not a shadow. The range between *light and 
shadow ” is very great. 

With reference to black skirts in sunshine and their shadow, 
Mr. Guest again fails to observe correctly what I said. I did not 
say that I thought his dictum only applied in one condition ; my 
attitude was that of an inquirer. I pointed out one condition in 
which it certainly would apply. These simple A B C misrepre- 
sentations, arising as they do from subjective reading, are dis- 
heartening. 

Mr. Guest has been giving us the laws and phenomena of 
nature for a long time now, and I should like to ask him to 
consider whether it has been done in quite the right way. He 
is in the position of schoolmaster to a very large body of 
students (photographers), who have not as yet had the education 
or sufficient opportunity of studying nature closely and 
analytically. Mr. Guest's very leisured, completely informed, 
and scholarly style of writing is impressive. The student will 
imbibe it as unquestioningly as a babe its mother's milk. There 
is a very grave responsibility resting on Mr. Guest. He must 
excuse me when I say it is not open to him to possibly mislead 
the student by putting forward as objective facts statements of 
natural phenomena which are the outcome only of his own 
artistic, subjective self. He does not, I think, realise what he 
has done and what it was I wrote about. Out of several 
instances I might have quoted, I took two of demonstrably 
erroneous statements of fact. One, he grudgingly admits, but 
prefixes that his comments are “always mainly subjective." 
This, quite reasonably, should be made clear to the student 
whenever called for. The unfortunate part of subjective com- 
ment given under the guise of objective is that we never quite 
know where we are. We do not know when the real cry of 
“Wolf!” occurs. Mr. Guest's “facts "—and there are scores of 
them in back volumes—are not always facts as defined in the 
dictionary. One definition is, “a real state of things, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere statement or belief." In interpreting 
Mr. Guest’s facts, we must understand them as being “statement 
or belief," a meaning diametrically opposed to the true one. The 
student ought to be made to clearly understand this. 

* Objective" and "subjective" are, perhaps, rather confusing 
terms to the general reader, so it may be stated that “objective” 
refers to the actual appearance of an object as a fact, and “sub- 
jective” to its appearance as modified by one's emotions, this 
` last being the basis of artistry. 

Subjective criticism represents the emotional, but, of necessitv, 
is based primarily on the objective, the unemotional. I venture 
to ask the subjective, the emotional analytical critic, whether 
there may not be danger in enunciating views in which the obiec- 
tive, the unemotional, is wrongly observed and analysed? That 
sentence is for Mr. Guest, and will be found to be all right if 
the reader who does not grasp it at the first glance will wrestle 
with it. If we find the critic wrong in dealing with the unemo- 
tional, we may doubt his analysis of the emotional. If his views 
be not based primarily on accurate observation of the factual, 
just as an artist must first learn to draw correctly, he is as a 
house built on the sands ; as a ship without a rudder. 


of these letters will have been attained. 


Mr. Guest says that water reflections *never" show an image 
of a dark object as darker than the original, and now asks, 
" How can it be otherwise unless he can find water that is both 
absolutely pure and absolutely still? Unfortunately for the 
prospect of the search, if the water is sfagnant it is not likely 
to be pure." Here Mr. Guest shows very clearly his purely 
subjective conception of water. He goes on to say, "There 
might be hope in a scientifically contrived experiment with dis- 
tilled water, but nature does not trouble about such things." 
These extracts have only one interpretation to me, and it is that 
they have originated in the study by the light of the lamp. I 
should like to think that Mr. Guest felt their puerility as he 
penned them. I referred to reflection in ordinary water; there 
is no “absolutely pure " water in nature. I now take Mr. Guest 
out of doors on a search for water which is often still, stagnant 
enough for the purposes of this discussion, but not foul. He 
thinks the prospects of the search appear unfortunate. We 
never know what Fortune may have in store for us. We wend 
our way to the Serpentine, and succeed first try ; we take a walk 
in St. James's Park, and succeed again; we visit other parks; 
we inspect any of the immense reservoirs in the country ; large 
fishponds, some cover many acres ; most mill dams ; all flooded 
meadows ; and among the remaining places where we are success- 
ful in our search, we include every lake in England. So much 
for the *unfortunate" end prophesied. Even a swiftly flowing 
river, if the surface be smooth and even, as is the case in many 
parts of its course, will have a reflective capacity practically 
equal to that of still water, and often will reflect a dark object 
as darker than the original. I have seen it so several times this 
week, with a river in flood and against the light, a dark tele. 
graph post on its bank. ] took two ladies to test the truth of my 
observations ; they knew nothing of that, but each declared the 
reflection to be the darker. Ladies have an educated eye for 
differences of shade It should be remarked that the intensity 
of a reflected beam may vary according to the position of the 
Observer. Аз stated in my last letter, reflections will be modified 
by wind, etc. They may be obliterated. But pretty often, as 
before stated, in frequently occurring conditions a dark object 
is reflected darker. It may even be found so in the sea. 

I want-to induce Mr. Guest to discriminate in his writings 
between the objective and subjective. If I can do this, the object 
I appreciate his 
criticisms, but not always his reasons for them. There is still 
force in the old advice, “Give your judgment, but never your 
reasons.” For instance, instead of saying of a picture that the 
reflection in it is darker than the dark original, and therefore 
wrong because it is “never” so, he might truthfully yet sub- 
jectively put it that the picture would be more harmonious if 
the reflection were rendered lighter. The same end would be 
arrived at, and the student would not be misled as to one of 
Nature's laws. The student will be far more likely to benefit if 
he realises that a fact of Nature should be modified in artistic 
rendering—because here his seeing and thinking qualities are 
trained and stimulated—than bv being simply told that the fact 
which is there before his eyes does not exist. 

In my last letter I implied that Mr. Guest should accept the 
testimony of a good plate and pure photography in settling the 
“never " question of the reflection of a dark object. He replies, 
*I must ask to be excused from accepting the testimony of a 
straight print." He does not know the value of what he rejects. 
This is the hopelessness of the subjective attitude, and is very 
old; so very, very old. Doubtless as old as man. We have a 
record in St. Luke xvi. 31, “Neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead." —Yours, etc., 

W. R. BLAND. 

Duffield. 


[We welcome Mr. Bland's thoughtful reply to Mr. Antony 
Guest‘s comments, and have no doubt that Mr. Guest will have 
a word or two to say subsequently regarding the issues 
raised. There is one practical point, however, that has an 
important bearing on the question under discussion, and which 
does not appear to have been observed fully, viz., the influence 
of the direction of the principal source of light, which may be 
sunlight, light clouds, or a patch of light sky with the sun 
behind clouds. The passing of a heavy cloud, which тау 
momentarily shift the main direction of lighting, will, as any 
careful observer of Nature is aware, bring about an alteration 
in the depth of tone of a reflection in water without altering the 
tone of the original to the same extent. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that while one condition of lighting may produce a 
reflection darker than the object causing it, a shift of lighting to 
another quarter mav produce an entirely different effect. Under 
these conditions there is a possibility that Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Antony Guest are both right. —Ep.] 
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THE 1912 VEST.POCKET “ VESTA.” 


T is a matter for conjecture in what direction the desire for 

diminutive cameras (so readily met by photographic manu- 
facturers) is leading the amateur. The limit must be surely 
reached soon, or the plate-maker must take a hand in the matter 
and eliminate grain from his high-speed products. When this 
is accomplished, no doubt highly effective cameras for plates 
the size of postage stamps (or smaller) will eventuate. 

In the meantime the smallest practicable size appears to be 
22; X142 (44x6 cm.): and whatever may be said of the vest- 
pocket cameras in general, we have nothing but the highest 
praise for the latest production from the house of Adams—the 
1912 vest-pocket model of the well-known Vesta camera. 

In this dainty little instrument Mr. Adams appears to have 
surpassed himself and embodied all that is desirable in a perfect 
pocket camera. When we say that all the features that have dis- 
tinguished the 24 by 34 Vesta are here embodied in a still smaller 
edition of itself (including Compound Sector shutter and Zeiss 
Tessar lens, working at F/4.5), we must express a doubt as to 
the possibility of producing anything in the camera line smaller 
or neater and including the same completeness in detail. 

For those photographers to whom it is а pleasure to handle 
and use perfect pieces of mechanism, the “Vest-pocket Vesta” 
will surely prove a delight. The ingenuity in camera construc- 
tion for which Mr. Adams is famous appears to be fully exempli- 
fied in this little instrument. Some of its features may be 
briefly enumerated as follows:—In appearance, when closed, it 
is simply a plain unobtrusive little black leather-covered box, 
measuring 28 by 38 by т in. thick; and although made almost 
entirely of metal, the weight is but 12 oz. 

The outward appearance of this tiny camera when closed is 
entirely in its favour ; and the worker who can carry an ordinary 
large-size matchbox in his pocket without discomfort will find 
no difficulty in making the Vest-pocket Vesta a constant сот- 
panion. А slight pressure at the end of the folded baseboard 
causes a catch to fly up and the camera to open. The catch 


The Vest-Pocket '' Vesta," Open and Closed. 


itself has been ingeniously turned to account, and, in addition to 
holding the camera secure when closed, becomes an efficient 
sighting-point, with tiny lens for the direct.vision finder when 
open. 

PT he action which controls the direct.vision finder is in itself 
a triumph of ingenuity, and it appears at first difficult to imagine 
that so large a finder can be tucked away inside the little camera 
case, in addition to the large lens and shutter, etc. Yet it is 
done, and, moreover, automatically. When the camera is 
opened, the front pulls forward easily to the infinity mark, 
where it snaps into position, and the entire front is held rigidly 
by lazy-tong side extensions. The finder immediately springs up 
into its correct position for use and in alignment with the sight- 
ing-point, which has also sprung to attention at the rear of the 
camera. 

To fully appreciate the movement controlling the finder it is 
necessary to close the camera slowly, when it will be seen that 
as the front is pushed home the finder is automatically depressed, 
and when at right angles to the front a further movement causes 
it to revolve half around horizontally until it is swung inside the 
top of the camera body. Mr. Adams is to be congratulated on 
solving what must have been a difficult problem. 

The front of the camera, which is nearly all shutter, is 
equipped with rising and cross front action, both of which are 
considerable, in view of the small size of the plate. А focus- 
sing arrangement is also added for objects from 4 ft. to infinity. 
This, of course, is for use with the lens at full aperture. With 
a smaller aperture the little camera can be regarded practically 
as a fixed-focus instrument for most distances beyond a few feet. 
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There is no need here to expatiate upon the merits of the 
Compound shutter, but the fact that so excellent a shutter is 
included in this model adds to its reliability. 

The camera has also focussing screen and bushes for tripod 
screw, and can thus adequately claim to be a perfect camera for 
all purposes. In fact, with its remarkable precision of construc- 
tion, and admirable optical equipment, there is no reason why 
negatives of every type of subject and of the utmost technical 
perfection should not be secured. 

Single metal slides, which, by the way, are now constructed 
by Mr. Adams, and are of a perfection of finish suitable to the 
camera, are supplied for use with it, and a tiny film-pack adapter 
for use in the same register as the slides, is also included. 

Altogether, the 1912 model “Vesta” is one that we can heartily 
commend to the attention of our readers in search of a perfect 
vest-pocket camera of the highest class. А handsomely printed 
booklet of this and other models made by Messrs. Adams and 
Co., and containing full particulars and instructions, will be sent 
free on application to Messrs. Adams and Co., 24, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C. 


The Camera Club.—The one-man exhibition of Mr. Walter 
Thomas's pictures closes on the 23rd inst. Readers of THE A. P. 
who have not yet seen this fine show should hasten to do so. 
Mr. H. E. Murchison follows with an exhibition, opening to the 
public on January 29. Cards to view may be obtained from any 
member or the secretary. The lecture on Thursday, the 25th, is 
by Mr. Keighley, the subject being “Pictures from Italy.” 
Arrangements are in progress for a series of practical demonstra- 
tions on “Enlarging,” “Lantern Slide Making,” “ After-Treatment 
of the Negative,” and “Studio Work.” These will be given on 
Monday evenings. 


There are a few vacancies for advanced workers in “The 
Quarterly Photographic Portfolio." The work must be of 
pictorial as well as technical merit. Particulars may be had on 
application to the hon. sec., T. H. Yeldham, 111, Onslow 
Gardens, Wallington, Surrey. 


The December Issue of the Photographic Journal, the organ of 
the Royal Photographic Society, contains the announcement that 
the Journal will cease its issue when the society is out of session. 
This may be regarded as another example of economy at the 
wrong end of the stick. 


Ilford Photographic Society’s sixth annual exhibition will be 
held at the Cecil Hall, Ilford, from February 1g to 24. Speci- 
ally designed plaques will be awarded, and there are several 
open classes. Entries close February 9. Prospectuses can be 
obtained on application to the hon. sec., Mr. T. M. Weaver, 
69, Elgin Road, Seven Kings. 


Lantern Slides for Sale and Hire.— The abridged catalogue of 
lantern slides just published by the City Sale and Exchange, 
26 and 28, King's Road, Sloane Square, W., should be in the 
hands of all those who require to purchase or hire sets of slides 
for entertainment or lecture purposes from time to time. И 
contains full particulars as to the terms and conditions of loan, 
and will be sent post free on application to the above address. 
The City Sale and Exchange also issue a bulky volume of over 
1,000 pages, giving full descriptions of the lantern slides, etc., 
contained in their slide library. This useful catalogue is issued 
free to subscribers, or will be supplied to non-subscribers for a 
shilling, and a glance at its contents will show the enormous 
range of subjects which the firm has to offer. 


Awards in the Affiliated Societies’ Print Competition.—Two 
hundred and forty-three prints were entered by members of 
twenty-five societies, and the judges awarded plaques to the 
following :—C. Wille, South Essex Camera Club; Octavius C. 
Wilmot, Sunderland Photographic Association; James McKis- 
sack and Harry Thompson, Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Amateur Photographic Association. The points awarded by the 
judges to the pictures resulted in the first certificate going to the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographic Association, the 
second certificate to the Sunderland Photographic Association, 
and the third certificate to the Norwich and District Photo- 
graphic Society. The competition prints will be on exhibition 
at the К. P. S., 35, Russell Square, W.C., from January 23 to 
February 12. . 
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A VIGNETTE HOLDER. 
USEFUL device when bromide en- 
larging, can be easily constructed 

at an outlay of about twopence. It saves the 
trouble of holding and waving a vignette, 
which is tedious during a long exposure. 
It could also be used to support a light 
frame of bolting.silk. Obtain from an 
oilman a couple of American clothes- 
pegs, a half-inch wooden curtain-rod 
(cane will not do: it is too slippery), and 
a little plaster of Paris. With glue and 
thread fix the two pegs together opposite 
ways, as in the diagram. (These pegs 
are useful for many purposes, as when 
binding lantern slides, or for cramps in 
holding glued work in position.) 


Fix the rod vertically in a small jar, 
surrounding it with prepared paste of 
plaster of Paris and water. It is all the 
better for being firm and heavy. Make 
the vignette with a postcard. One peg 
holds the vignette, and the other can be 
attached wherever necessary on the rod, 
which is placed in front of the projection 
lens. If the jar is moved forward or 
backward an inch or so, two or three 
times during the exposure, satisfying 
diffusion will result. . R. 


description by read 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 

home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
rs of “The A. P. & P. N.” are invited for this 
paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


PUSH-PINS. 

LL photographers who have made 

bromide enlargements have met with 
a certain amount of difficulty in fixing 
up the paper on the easel prior to ex- 
posure, and although very elegant and 
neat push-pins are sold by all dealers, 
the economically-minded worker still 
clings persistently to his old habits, and 
continues using ordinary pins, needles, 
or drawing-pins. Yet the advantage of 
the more expensive article can easily be 
imitated. This, of course, consists of the 
metal or glass head, which gives the 
fingers something to grip. Now this large 
head can be simulated by sealing-wax. 
Choose strong sharp pins, or, better still, 
needles with big eyes, and hold one by 
means of a pair of pliers. Next take a 
stick of ordinary sealing-wax, break off a 
lump the size of a large pea, and hold 
this in the gas flame with forceps until it 
has become plastic. Then embed the 
head in the wax and mould the latter to 
the shape required. The metal conducts 
the heat from the melted wax very readily, 
so that most people will prefer to hold the 
pins with pliers, though this may seem 
unnecessary at first sight. JEFF. 

———Ф@ф——— 

LEAKAGE OF LIGHT FROM ENLARGER. 
ITH the cheap enlargers of the 
reflector type taking incandescent 

mantles, although exceedingly  practi- 
cal instruments, the very nature of their 
construction makes it difficult for them to 
be made entirely light-proof. After being 
in use a few times, owing to the extreme 
heat which is generated in such a confined 
space, the metal of which the enlargers 


CARDBOARD 
SCREEN 


BELLOWS 
OPENING 


are constructed sometimes warps, conse- 
quently cracks appear, and these cracks 
allow a good deal of light to escape, re- 
sulting in fogged prints. 

It can be very effectively prevented by 
enclosing the enlarger with a cardboard 
screen, which is made as follows. A 
sheet of stout cardboard, the same height 
and about eight inches wider than the 
front of the enlarger, is procured. A 
space, at the bottom of the card, is cut to 
allow the bellows to project, and about 
three inches of the card is turned back to 
facilitate the standing of the єз 

. R. D. 
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A CHEAP PHOTOGRAPHIC CABINET. 
FE photographers there must be who 

have not wished for some means of 
keeping the photographic paraphernalia 
all at hand. Such were the writer's 
desires and aim when planning this useful 
little cabinet, and ever since its adoption 
lost bits have been unknown; also, by 
keeping the shutter padlocked when not 
in use all risk is prevented of poisonous 
chemicals getting into the hands of chil- 
dren. Perhaps a brief explanation of the 
diagram will help to prove its utility. A 
is the space to hold the 12 by ro enlarge- 
ment dishes and also the smaller sizes. 
B will take the 1 1b. bottles of dry soda 
carbonate, soda sulphite, and hypo, pint 
bottle hypo solution, two bottles develop- 
ing solutions, washing tank, ruby lamp, 
quarter-plate camera, wooden box of fifty 
quarter-plate negatives. C space will 


hold the т oz. bottles of dry chemicals, 
scales and weights, and all the usual 
odds and ends of the photographer. Hav- 
ing described the cabinet, a note on its 
construction will be helpful. First of all, 
procure from any tea grocer two Tate cube 
sugar boxes at 3d. each, with lids, of 
course. One of these boxes carefully 
knock to pieces (avoid splitting the wood 
as much as possible). Then select of the 
pieces sufficient to make the partition E, 
which measures 17 in. by 14 in. Place in 
position at 5 in. from the end, and securely 
fix same by driving some rf in. nails from 
the outside. Next cut two pieces of wood, 
8 in. long, 2 in. wide, to form ledges to 
rest the shelf, F, upon. Nail one piece on 
E and one piece on the end of box at such 
a height that the shelf is 9 in. from the 
floor of box. Next make the shelf, F, 
which measures 134 in. long by 8 in. wide, 
and place into position. Now lay the 
pieces side by side which are to form the 
shutter, D. This shutter, of course, will 
be exactly the size of the box opening; 
then cut two pieces, 13 in. long, 2] in. 
wide, to make the cross-pieces, С, which 
keep the joined pieces forming the shutter, 
D, together. Nail these pieces on, as 
shown in diagram. А pair of hinges will 
now be required to hang the shutter. 
When putting on, arrange so that the 
screws run through into the cross-pieces, 
G, which will ensure greater strength. 
With the adjustment of the padlock clasp 
comes the end of the job. 

If the roughness of the exterior appears 
objectionable, a sheet of brown paper can 
be pasted all over it, afterwards painting 
it with one of the numerous art enamels, 
according to taste. Н.Н 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Liverpool Amateur Counts the Cost. 

Looking through the balance sheet of the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association I 
see there is the difficult task of cutting the coat 
to suit the cloth even in wealthy Liverpool. The 
manifold advantages that this great society offers 
to its members scarcely merits the treatment some 
fíty-one of its number have thought fit to inflict 
on the management. By reason of those members 
failing to pay up their guineas, the society has 
perforce to show a loss of nearly thirty pounds 
on the year’s working. No doubt something 
strong and to the point would be said at last 
Thursday’s annual meeting, when the accounts 
were presented. The society is fully alive to the 
encouragement and support of every phase of 
club life, and is thoroughly up to date in all its 
working, therefore it is distinctly unfair that the 
officers are compelled to show a deficit, having 
regard to the above facts, and to their very 
creditable financial policy of paying for new elec- 
trical fitment, renewals, and repairs out of the 
year’s income to the tune of £26 11s. 9d. I am 
pleased to see the Liverpool ‘‘ Northern" was а 
huge financial success, for their half-share of the 
profit was £100 1$. 10d. 


New Club Journal for the Leicester Society. 
The past secretary of the Leeds Camera Club 
raises his hat to the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Photographic Society for the compliment they 
have paid to him in faithfully copying the Club 
Journal he produced for his society some two 


years ago. What one failed to appreciate 
another has seen fit to honour. The new Club 
Journal of the Leicester Society will supply a 


need that is felt in all societies of having some 
handy and attractive medium of communicating 
with its members on matters strictly of parochial 
interest. 


The Advantages of a Club Journal. 

The usual means at the disposal of a society is 
somewhat fragmentary at its best, that is, the 
dissemination of its notices and announcements 
by circulars, postcards, and leaflets, many of 
which are received, perhaps scanned, and then 
forgotten. Not so with a tastefully got-up Club 
Journal, regularly sent, and as regularly looked 
for. As Leicester says, ‘‘ Even the Year Book 
has not supplied the need that we have felt in 
this direction." One member last year asked the 
date of the issue of the summer competitions, 
although he was probably carrying about the 
Year Book with all the information therein, but 
issued some months before. Not so with such a 
handy medium as a ‘ Monthly Journal," in 
which it is possible to convey to all members at 
one time just the current events of the society. 
It does away entirely with the printing of all 
circulars, a costly, and as I have previously said, 
in many cases an ineffective procedure. 


From the Members’ Point of View. 

To the member it is everything, for he is in 
touch with all that is going on, and on the first 
of each month he looks for its appearance; he 
feels he is talking to the other members, and 
instead of his interest waning, it increases with 
each issue. What I am now writing, I have per- 
sonally felt. I have known its advantages, and I 
have realised its loss. Any other secretary who 
has ideas on the subject, and who wants Tortbes 
light, can have the practical side illuminated if 
he puts himself in communication with '' Ariel.” 


А Painter-Artist’s View of Photography. 

Mr. Horace Walker, a well-known painter- 
artist in the Midlands, offered the Beeston Photo- 
graphic Society a novelty recently. He himself 
is not а photographer, hence he undertook to 
criticise the members’ work purely from the pic- 
torial point of view, and without prejudice of 
process. He also gave them a short but prac- 
tical address on Pictorial Composition, for which, 
he said, there was no recipe, but there were cer- 
tain principles which must not be lost sight of. 
What harmony was to music, and an emotional 
theme to poetry, so was composition to the pic- 
ture. The chief fault of the photographic picture 
very often was its want of simplicity, and the 
work of the photographer would gain in strength 
if simpler subjects were chosen. 


Warrington Tours the Yorkshire Dales. 
The second half of the Warrington 
graphic Society’s programme opened 
with an illustrated lecture on 
Dales,” by Mr. C. Wilcockson, describing a 
recent cycling tour by way of Buxton and 
Castleton to the Dukeries, and forward to the big 
county. After living fourteen years in Airedale, 
Mr. Wilcockson could say that he knows his 
West Riding pretty thoroughly, and so Bolton 
and Fountains Abbeys formed a large share of 


Photo- 
on Tuesday 
“The Yorkshire 


his theme. But the tour also included York, the 
Flamborough district, Scarborough,  Rievaulx 
Abbey, and Wensleydale. 
Midlothian in a Merry Mood. 

The members and friends of the  Mid- 
lothian . Yo era spent an enjoyable 
evening in the Goold Hall on a recent Thursday. 


It was the annual social gathering, and the chair 
was occupied by Mr. W. Hume, the President. 
Mr. George Malcolm, who undertook the manage- 
ment of the musical part of the proceedings, had 
arranged a good programme. In the course of 
the evening the silver medal given by Mr. A. H. 
Allan for the best print from a negative taken at 
the summer outings was presented to Mr. R. 
Thomson for his view of Edinburgh from Craig- 
leith, The prints of the Scottish Federation 
Portfolio were hung round the room, and all pre- 
sent had a good opportunity of viewing this 
travelling exhibition. 


The Sleeper Arises. 


A few years ago the Hove Camera Club made 
a reputation that spread far and wide, but of late 
has been hiding its light under the proverbial 
bushel. I am informed, however, that the Hove 
Camera Club is now called the Hove and 
Brighton Camera Club, and they have taken for 
their new headquarters 4a, Castle Square. The 
club rooms being now centrally ‘situated, with a 
lecture room, ladies' room, and men's smoking 
room, as well as four dark-rooms, with enlarger, 
etc., the committee hope that the club will treble 
its numbers, and so come once more to the front 
rank among photographic societies. Any ladies 
or gentlemen wishing to join should apply at 


once to the hon. sec., D. Beckley, 211, Preston 
Drive, for particulars. 


A Successful Year at Southampton. 


Another society of the same circle has been dis- 
cussing various matters with a view to making 
the advantages of the club meetings, lectures, and 
dark-room facilities better known among the 
amateur photographers of its district. The event 
was the annual meeting, and the society is the 
Southampton Camera Club. The committee’s 
report, presented by the secretary, Mr. C. M. 
Cooper, mentioned the high standard maintained 
in the programme of lectures, demonstrations, 
competitions, etc., in the past year, and also the 
progress in the photographic work of the mem- 
bers. Special mention was made of the club 
rambles during the summer, from which good 
work resulted, much of this being shown in the 
annual exhibition in November. The committee 
noted with considerable pleasure the interest dis- 
played by the members in the exhibition, and also 
that the attendance of the public was greater 
than in the previous year. The financial state- 
ment was presented by the treasurer, and the 
exhibition account showed a satisfactory result, 
while in the general account the chief item was 
the expenditure of new furniture and fittings in 
the dark-room for the convenience of the mem- 
bers; the account showed a substantial balance 
in hand at the end of the year. 


The 1912 Officers. 


The election of officers was then proceeded 


with, Mr. Burrough Hill being re-elected Presi- 
dent, with acclamation, and Messrs. G. T. 
Vivian, H. Milner White, LL.D., Arthur 


Marshall, A.R.LB.A., F.R.P.S., Е. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., S. G. Kimber, F.R.P.S., W. H. Trigg, 
and F. G. Ryder were again elected vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. C. M. Cooper was re-elected hon. 
secretary, and the office of assistant secretary was 
added to that of hon. treasurer, to which Mr. F. 
Russell was re-elected. 
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Sheffield Exhibition Prospectus. 

Have you received a prospectus of the Sheffield 
Photographic Society? If not, then at once drop 
a postcard to one of the secretaries, Mr. J. R. 
Wigfull, of 22, Barker’s Road, or James W. 
Wright, of зо, Oakhill Road, both of Nether 
Edge, Sheffield. This year's work is to be judged 
by Mr. C. F. Inston, who will have eight special 
bronze plaques placed at his disposal for the 
open class for framed pictures, monochrome or 
colour; and two plaques for the lantern slides 
(colour barred). : 


Two Special Classes at Sheffield. 

The two special classes are, firstly, for Record 
and Survey work, i.e., photographic pictures re- 
lating to Sheffield and a six miles radius, illus- 
trating buildings or scenery that have been, or are 
likely to be, destroyed or altered; and, «осе, 
for framed pictures of апу size, process, ог sub- 
ject, by members of societies in the city of Shef- 
field other than the Sheffield Photographic. 


The Power of Photographic Societies. 

On the question of ‘‘ record and survey " work 
Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., spoke with no uncertain 
voice at the South Suburban Photographic 
Society. He suggested that photographic societies 
had a large field before them in providing records 
of all kinds in the districts where they were 
situated for deposit in local libraries. Mr. Blake 
pointed out that our knowledge of the past was 
only to be found in such rare books as the 
“ Luttrell” Psalter, and urged that if societies 
generally would only set to work to provide their 
local municipal authorities with all available 
material, the value of the records in the future 
would be enormous. 


The Southend Balance-sheet. 

The  balance-sheet of the Southend-on-Sea 
Photographic Society discloses another year of 
progress, and a substantial balance on the year's 
working, which the exhibition has assisted to 
maintain efficiently. The meeting night was 
altered to Wednesday during a part of last 
session, which arrangement will be permanently 
continued. 


Torbay Camera Club. 

Torbay Camera Society’s ninth annual meet- 
ing on Wednesday, at Wellswood Hall, by invita- 
tion of Mrs. Marillier, was presided over by 
Colonel W. Fothergill Macmullen, who congratu- 
lated the members on the continued success of 
the society, inasmuch as the work produced by 
several of the members would take a good deal of 
beating. The funds stood well on the right side, 
with a handsome balance in the treasury. Officers 
elected: President, Colonel W. Fothergill Mac- 
тиеп; vice-president and hon. treasurer, Mr. 
Carslake Winter-Wood; hon. secretary, Dr. 
Harley Gough; hon. portfolio secretary, Miss 
Marillier; committee, Mrs. Marillier, Mr. C. F. 
Rea, and Mr. B. T. Nunns. 


After Twenty-five Years. 
Most of my Federation readers wil] join me in 


offering the heartiest congratulations to Mr. 
Ezra Clough, the genial secretary of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union, and his good 


wife, on the celebration of their silver wedding. 
It was a big assembly of friends, photographic 
and social, who gathered at Bradford оп 
January 12th to wish the happy couple the best 
of continued prosperity and good health. 


Another New Club for Bath. 1 

The Bath Church Institute has been instru- 
mental in forming another camera club for that 
district, and already a considerable number of 
members of the institute have joined. The name 
is to be “The Bath and County Camera Club.” 
Several good things are promised, but to start 
with, a commodious  dark-croom has been 
thoroughly fitted up on the premises of the insti- 
tute, an up-to-date enlarging lantern and all the 
necessary photographic equipment will be avail- 
able for members. In addition, a varied assort- 
ment of cameras and other instruments will be 
available on loan fof t se of m ers. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


= 


А selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). АП queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 62, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“ Query " or “Criticism ” on the outside. Queries should be written оп one side of the paper only. 
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Dark-room, 
I am about to take up photography, and 
have a large attic at my disposal. I have 
been thinking of making a cupboard 6 by 4 
by 3 ft. Do you recommend any other plan, 
etc.? А. H. (Todmorden). 
Doubtless you could manage with this 
size, but, sooner or later, you would wish 
for a little more space. Another foot each 
way, viz., 7 by 5 by 4 ft., would be a 
decided advantage. 


Enlarging, etc. 
I have trouble when using a reflected light 
enlarger on account of the lens steaming. I 
use two incandescent gas mantles and my 
own lens. The back combination of the legs 
condenses moisture for about an hour after 
lighting up, etc. F. W. H. (Freshwater). 
From the description of your apparatus, 
we imagine that your gas-burners are not 
sufficiently ventilated, i.e., not enough 
air space for the products of combustion 
to pass away. You must bear in mind 
that when gas is burned some water is 
formed. This you can easily demonstrate 
by holding a co/d flat-iron just over the top 
of an ordinary gas jet, when the cold 
metal condenses the water. This is pre- 
cisely what is happening with your lens, 
which acts as a cold condenser. Before 
starting work, place your lens in a warm 
place—for instance, on the kitchen mantel- 
shelf—for an hour or so, and allow plenty 
of room for the products of gas that is 
burnt to escape, and your trouble will 
cease. 
Exposure. 
I should be obliged if you could tell me the 
exposure, indoors, at night, with Imperial 
SR and lens F/8 (1) with ordinary inverted 
incandescent burner, (2) with so c.p. Osram 
electric lamp. Also best position of light and 
camera with regard to subject, portrait or 
otherwise. K. D. A. (Bristol). 
It is not possible to give you any definite 
reply, as much depends on the subject, its 
distance from the light, effect required, 
and so on. Broadly speaking, it is best 
to have a side light, i.e., light falling on 
one side of the object, but with the light 
rather towards the camera. No light 
must be allowed to pass on to the front of 
the lens, i.e., a screen of some kind ‘should 
be used. A white (paper or linen) re- 
flector is required on the shadow side of 
the object. By way of rough example, 
suppose the object is 6 ft. away from the 
lens. Then you might try the effect of 
the light 4 ft. from the object, and 4 ft. 
from the lens. The reflector may be about 
4 ft. from the object—on the side opposite 


to the light. Try an exposure of one 
minute. This will give you a starting 
point for further experiments. 


Stripping and Enlarging Films. 
Will you please give formula for stripping 
and enlarging films from quarter-plate seven 
and ten years old? I stripped one with 
citric acid and sodium fluoride, but it only 
enlarged to 4$ by 3%. Also can you tell me 
how to remove some brown stains from the 
flm, which appear to be on the reverse side 
of the negative? Should the film after en- 
larging make the picture look flat? What 
would be a good intensifier? 
P. T. L. (Hampstead). 
You cannot do better than keep to the 
formula you are using. The degree of 
enlargement by expansion is about the 
usual proportion. From your description, 
the stains are probably the result of im- 
perfect fixation when the negatives were 
made, although the staining effect may not 
show for such a long time after. Cer- 
tainly, enlarging the film by expansion 
reduces the contrasts of the pictures. Any 
ordinary intensifier can be used. As you 
only want slight addition, perhaps mer- 
curic chloride, followed by soda sulphite, 
would suit your needs. 


Figures Outdoors. 
I have had occasion to photograph some 
standing figures outdoors, etc. My trouble is 
that I cannot get the whole figure sharp, 
using Cooke lens, Е/11, with quarter-plate 
swing back, etc. W. J. P. (Sunderland). 
Judging from the example sent, we sur- 
mise that the cause of your trouble is 
probably due to your camera being a little 
too near the figure, and also too high above 
ground-level. For a standing figure, bring 
the lens on a level with the chin, or even 
a little lower, and see that the camera is 
level, with the back truly vertical. Then 
slightly lower the lens by means of the 
sliding front. If the whole figure is not 
yet included, you may then tilt the camera 
downwards slightly, and swing the back, 
with the top of the camera, a /i///e further 
from the lens than the bottom is. 


Dark Sky in Print, etc. 
I enclose prints showing heavy dark skv. 
The sun was shining, clear sky, etc. Also 
why do I get a kind of halo or line round the 
figures, etc.? F. R. C. (Leicester). 


The thin deposit on the negative in the 
sky part printing out too dark is probably 
due to over-exposure. This may be due 
to too long exposure of the whole picture, 
but chiefly showing on the sky, or it may 
be due at times to sunlight falling on the 
front lens. Occasionally we have known 
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a similar effect arise when the sky was 
very grey and hazy in the middle of sum- 
mer with bright sunshine. Again, we 
have known this arise when a plate has 
been developed in a dish when the dish 
was not rocked at all, so that the de- 
veloper did not get properly distributed. 
This same condition of affairs is held to 
account for the white line. The theory 
is that when the developer is at rest in 
dish or tank it gets locally exhausted. 
The adjacent little-exposed parts do not 
eat ир the developer, as it were, so quickly 
as the immediately adjacent more exposed 
parts, so that these latter, with a larger 
meal, grow thicker and print lighter. But 
this matter, which is seldom seen, yet 
remains a partial puzzle, upon which 
doctors differ. 


Transparent Paper. 
What oil or solution can I use to render 
drawing paper translucent for (terrotype pro- 
cess) blue printing? It must dry thoroughly, 
and not remain sticky. G. M. (Putney). 


Probably you refer to the ferro-prus- 
state, and not the ferrotype, process. 
Either of the following are likely to meet 
your needs:—(1) Take a cake of white 
wax, and scrape it into very thin shavings. 
Lay the print face down on blotting paper. 
Scatter the wax shavings over the back of 
the print, then lightly and quickly pass a 
warm flat-iron over the wax and paper, so 
as to melt the wax and drive it into the 
pores of the paper. . (2) Dissolve т oz. of 
baked Canada balsam in 4 or s oz. of 
good turpentine, and apply this to the 
paper with a broad, flat hog-hair brush. 
To prepare the balsam, pour it out into 
an old soup plate, and bake it for some 
hours in an oven—not too hot. When 
cold, it should be hard, dry, and fairly 
brittle. 


Working on Bromide Print. 
(1) Can you kindly tell me how to get rid of 
a dark object in the sky of a bromide print? 
(2 Also how to make a white object into 
sepia? (3) With what pigment? (4) What 
paper would be suitable? (5) How to tone 
down a white road? (6) How should methy- 
lated spirit be applied to reduce over-dense 
portions of film, etc.? A. В. (St. Columb). 
(1) The best plan, generally speaking, is 
to retouch the object out in the negative, 
so as to make the retouched part match 
with the adjacent sky. (2, 3, 4) These 
questions we do not quite understand, but 
make a guess that you mean how to tint 
white paper locally by some wash of 
colour. In that case you can apply ordi- 
nary water-colours to a matt surface 
bromide print, but in the case of a glossy 
surface this is not an easy matter. 
Probably you may have to mix two or 
three different water-colours to match the 
sepia of the photograph. The following 
are all useful :—Ivory black sepia (warm 
and cool), raw and burnt sienna, raw and 
burnt umber, vandyke brown. (5) You 
can try rubbing down the negative, or 
applying a light wash of matching colour. 
(6) Place the negative, glass side down, on 
some quite fla! surface, e.g., a piece of 
stout glass, metal, or wood. Take a piece 
of clean, dry white rag, say 3 ог 4 in. 
square, and fold it to get four thicknesses. 
Just moisten the centre with a few drops 
of methylated spirit, and then rub this 
damp, but not wet, part of the rag briskly 
and firmly, but with reasonable care, on 
the part to be reduced. One has to find 
out by trial just how hard to rub and how 
damp the rag should be. One can judge 
of the effect by seeing that the rubber is 
getting black by the silver that is being 
rubbed off the negative. 
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I find it impossible to 
repress a fearful joy when I 
think how Professor Heavi- 
brow and his colleagues a 
thousand years hence will 


puzzle their pyramidal 
heads over the mystic formula which I have placed 
above. (It saves thinking out a title, as a matter of 
fact.) If my wizened mummy is able ultimately to come out 


of its sarcophagus and to tell these pondering men that the 
algebra is only a sample of telephotographese as used by the 
rudimentary folk of an early day, their puzzlement will quickly 
change to a furious interest. For to people in the year 2912, who 
will doubtless be accustomed to pressing a button and getting at 
once a finished moving picture of a regatta on a Martian canal, 
the struggles of our “tele” pioneers must be a study not without 
amusement. If the formula needs interpretation—do you really 
think it does?—its meaning is that the diameter of the circle of 
illumination equals the camera extension divided by the focal 
length of the negative lens after the combined result has been 
multiplied by—but even my stalwart heart quails before those 
fellows in the brackets. Next paragraph, please! - 


A Roving Eye. 


I have given this formula because it was the simplest of many 
that danced and jigged and did tight-rope exhibitions before our 
brains the other evening, when Captain Owen Wheeler lectured 
‘at the Royal Photographic Society. But, after all, the finest 
acrobatics in telephotography are the pictures themselves. You 
are shown an ordinary panoramic view—tired and strained-look- 
ing, as all panoramas are—of the town across the river. Then 
a tiny point is indicated, like the ghost of an upturned tin-tack, 
which, we are told, is a church steeple. The eye of faith informs 
us that there is a man in the belfry winding up the clock, where- 
upon the telephotographer is possessed of a fierce desire to find 
out whether the second button of the man’s waistcoat is or is not 
hanging by a thread. So he claps on a high-power “tele,” and 
the next instant you have an image of a majestic disc which can 
just be brought inside a quarter-plate. It is the second button 
of the man’s waistcoat. 


A Promising Youngster. 

Captain Owen Wheeler—and who should know better?— 
assures us that telephotography is not yet out of the cradle. 
Even a Swiss glacier taken fifty miles away is only an instance 
of a little spurt on the part of a precocious infant. Moreover, 
telephotography, which someone has now discovered to be three 
or four hundred years old, was invented, not for spying out your 
neighbour’s landmarks, but for scraping a pimple off the chin 
of the man in the moon and for astral work generally. And this 
suggests г train of reflections which Mars my complacency. 
Supposing that, while Dallmeyer dallied, the Martians, ahead 
of us in most things, brought telephotography to such a pitch 
that it is now quite a common practice for them to illustrate 
their newspapers with views of important happenings and 
personalities in our little planet. How do I know that in the 
Mars Jnte//igence of this very morning there may not be a picture 
of the “Magpie” doing his “Causerie”?—a scoop which no 
journal on earth has yet been able to make. Апа I should be no 
more aware of the Martian compliment than the slumbering cat 
on the window-sill realises that her portrait is being taken 
through a sort of horizontal chimney-pot five miles distant. 


Big Game. 

I hear that the Kearton “big game" show in Langham Place 
has been enjoying the best of fortunes, so that here at last we 
have a form of photographic exhibition the popularity of which 
is beyond question. The idea might be taken to heart by the 
Royal Photographic Society, which has suffered in the past 
because, while its annual meeting has been too wild, its annual 
exhibition has been too tame. Members of the present council 
who may perhaps not care to face the music at the meeting in 
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February cannot do better than let the date coincide with their 
departure for Africa, or Borneo, or somewhere, that they may 
get exciting pictures of the python and hyæna, the tiger and 
rhinoceros, bringing home potted thrills which will retrieve the 
fortunes of the society at the next exhibition. But glimpses of 
wild life just as interesting and curious will probably be obtained 
in Russell Square on the occasion in question. 


Interludes. 

“Our duty is to portray the big things,” said the lecturer on 
pictorialism. “We must go for the big things and eliminate the 
little ones. In the course of my slides I hope to show you what 
I mean by the big things. Slide No. 1, please." 

And Slide No. 1 was a picture of the gentleman himself, 
showing the manner in which he held his camera. 

“For all practical purposes the Seeitclear screen is sufficient,” 
declared the professional authority to the public meeting 
assembled. 

“Will the professional authority, then, kindly inform me why,” 
said a choleric gentleman, “after I had purchased my Seeitclear 
screen from him he insisted that I must purchase a Seeit- 
clearer?” 

“The obvious answer,” returned the professional authority, 
ae: careless effrontery, *is that I wanted the gentleman to pay 
or it." 

“Mr. Chairman,” said the choleric gentleman, “I beg to inform 
him that I have not yet done so." 


The Adaptable Ad. 

In giving advice to photographic advertisement writers, a con- 
temporary says that the proprietors of a commodity should be 
asked if they are prepared to receive suggestions for an improved 
advertisement. “If they are not, it (the photograph) will, no 
doubt, apply equally well to another commodity, and we can try 
again." 

My Sitter One has fed for weeks 
On Wottaflavor's relish; . 

His ample girth its virtue speaks, 
His limbs its claims embellish. 


My Sitter Two is thin and gaunt, 
As bony as cadaver, 

The better chance for us to vaunt, 
He touched not Wottaflavor. 


These failing, something different 
We'll try—as you would too, sir,— 

Some nostrum for the corpulent, 
Some so-called weight-reducer. 


To turn them round is nothing more 

Than matter for the draughter ; У 
Thus Sitter One will be “ Before,? 
And Sitter Two be “ After.” 
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WEEK or two ago we 
dealt with a very 
simple form of 
mounting, the slip- 


in mount as bought 
being used, and also 
a modification of the 
slip-in mount as 
made at home. It 
may be well to give 
some additional sug- 
gestions on mounting 


of a slightly more 
advanced character, 
showin methods 


which call for greater skill in manipu- 
lation. It may be premised that not 
only is greater skill in cutting required, 
but acuter perception of tones and 
colours and proportions. The first step, 
in all cases where the print is super- 
imposed on the mount, is the trimming 
off the margins, and while in many 
cases this may simply mean cutting 
away the white edges, it will sometimes 
mean cutting down the print so as to 
obtain the best effect. In order to see 
exactly how much to cut off, a couple 
of L-shaped pieces of thin card, pre- 
ferably white on one side and grey 
on the other, may be cut, the corners 
being right angles, and these two pieces 
laid over the print will form a cut-out 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


mount, the size of the opening and the 
proportions being’ constantly changed 
as may be required until the best pro- 
portions for the print under considera- 


tion have been arrived at. Fig. 1 will 
show quite clearly what is meant. 
Having arrived at the desired size, a 
pencil dot may be made at each corner, 
and these dots will serve as an approxi- 
mate guide in trimming. We say ap- 
proximate, because in all probability 
the L-shaped cards will not 
have been adjusted with. 
absolute accuracy, and the 
opposite sides may not be 
quite parallel. 

For removing the superfluous mar- 
gins nothing is better than a stout, 
sharply-pointed penknife, апа the 
straight-edge should be of steel. 
Wooden straight-edges may be used, 
but sooner or later, generally sooner, 
they get cut, and will no longer enable 
straight edges to be made. А large 
pear-wood set-square is very useful for 
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ABOUT TRIMMING AND MOUNTING. 


squaring the print, ensuring right- 
angled corners. It is a good plan to 
cut on a sheet of stout, smooth yellow 
strawboard, which does not very 
quickly blunt the point of the pen- 
knife, but some workers prefer a sheet 
of stout zinc. Glass enables very clean- 
cut edges to be obtained, but the knife 
requires sharpening for almost every 
cut. Аза rule, cut one of the long 
sides of the print first, and then by 
folding the print loosely over on itself, 
with the two ends of the cut edge abso- 
lutely coinciding at M (see fig. 2), 
make а notch right through both 


Fig. 3. 


thicknesses of the print at N. Then, 
straightening out the print again, cut 
clean across through both notches. Ш 
an insufficient slice has been taken off, 
a second cut may be made, but the aim 
in folding over the print and making 
the notches is to secure absolute 
parallelism of the two opposite sides. 
In cutting, care should be taken to hold 
the penknife blade well into the corner 
formed by the edge of the steel straight- 
edge and the surface of the print. The 
proper position of the knife is that 
shown on the left-hand side of fig. 3, 
the position on the right-hand side be- 
ing incorrect. 

Now to square the ends. Fig. 4 
shows more clearly than words how 
this should be done. The set-square is 
used to ensure a right angle, and the 
straight-edge of steel placed alongside 
prevents the risk of cutting the wood. 
Of course, care is needed 1n adjusting 
the position of the set-square, as the 
accuracv of the trimming depends on 
the edge of the set-square coinciding 
with the edge of the print. | 

Having trimmed the print, it may be 
mounted on the stout paper or thin 
card which is to form the mount, and 
it mav be attached by a tiny dab of 
paste at the two {ор corners. Most 
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prints, except perhaps glossy P.O.P., 
will lie reasonably flat if attached in 
this way, particularly if the mounted 
prints are left in a portfolio. 

The position of the print on the 
mount is very important, if the general 
effect is to be pleasing. The margins 
do not need to be even. Fig. 5 shows 
two 5004 positions, and, speaking 
broadly, we should adopt A with an 
ореп seascape ог a moorland view, the 
greater margins at the ends empha- 
sising the expanse of view. B would 
be a more suitable arrangement for an 
oblong architectural subject. И is often 
an advantage to have a little more 
margin at the bottom of the print, and 
we might safely say with regard to 
upright prints, that in all cases the 
margin at the bottom should be more 
than that at top and sides. 


A print attached in this way to the 
mount is sometimes apt to look a little 
bald. Something seems to be needed 
to avoid a sudden transition from print 
to mount, and it 1s this which has given 
rise to the multiple mount. The name 
may be rather terrMying to the be- 
ginner, who finds some difficulty in 
cutting a print square and clean, but 
there is no need to commence with six 
or eight tints, or even to go as far as 
that when one has become dexterous. 
One or two additional tints will greatly 
enhance the appearance of the print, 
and may be cut in exactly the same way 
as the print is trimmed, allowing the 
extra size of course. Neutral shades 
should be employed, though dark or 
very light papers may be used in narrow 
lines. We are assuming the general 
tone of the mount is somewhere near 
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the middle tones of the print. Unless 
there is some definite reason for doing 
so, do not have black or white lines, 
though black may be necessary on a 
very dark mount, and white on a very 
light one. Strong contrasts which take 
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the eye from the print to the mount are 
always to be avoided. Fig. 6 is a good 
example of a simple multiple mount 
in quiet tones. 

The widths of the margins is a matter 
on which workers frequently go astray. 


Fig. s. 


It is seldom well to have two margins 
equal in width, particularly two ad- 
jacent margins. In fig. 7 the dark 
border is a trifle heavy, but its width is 
not emphasised by repetition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWs Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HE little prints on this page remind 

one of two rather interesting things 
about horses; and as it is said that every 
Englishman is at heart a lover of horses 
and dogs, these items may be worth men- 
tioning. 

Geologists tell us that they have traced 
back the early pedigree of the horse to a 
five-toed animal about as big as a fox- 
terrier, and that as its descendants 
increased in size, it lost toe after toe, 
until our present-day animal is a one- 
fingered and one-toed animal. Next, we 
are told by experts in these matters the 
horse appears to have been domesticated 
by man about the glacial period in 
Europe, and that since that time the horse 
has not made any very great anatomical 
change. 

The domestication of the ancestor of the 
cow probably took place at a considerably 
later period. 

Now, with regard to the photography of 
our domesticated animals, we have a good 
many points to consider. Take fig. 1 by 
way of example. Here we have a quite 
good study of a horse—what we might call 
a head-and-shoulders portrait. Regarded 
from the purely technical point of view, 
it leaves us very little to say by way of 
suggestion for improvement. But Нот 
the picture-making outlook it is not so 
satisfactory. What is this white band 
running across the middle of the back. 
ground? The best guess we can offer is 
that it represents something of the nature 
of a paddock paling or fence ; anyhow, it 
constitutes a very undesirable feature, and 
shows once again how vastly important it 
. is to keep one's eyes open so as to avoid 
undesirable backgrounds. Above this un- 
recognisable white something we have a 
row of tree-tops, and then a blank-paper 
skv. Here we note an unfortunate muddle 


between the horse's ears and the tree-tops 
in the distance. 
In fig. 2 we have a rather unpleasantly 


black-and-white patchy effect, which, at 
first glance, is rather eye-confusing. The 
next thing to catch attention is the exag- 
gerated proportions of the horses, i.e., 


Fig. 1.—JACK. By L. К. Tatham. 
their heads look too large for their bodies, 
and the man on: the reaper looks quite a 
considerable distance away, and also very 
small in size. This is probably due to 
the lens and camera being too near the 
head end of the quadrupeds. The nearer 
the object is, the larger the lens-formed 
image of it is. Thus the near horse’s head 
looks almost as large as the more distant 
man. 

Here, again, we have a blank.paper sky, 
which gives the picture an unfinished or 
contra-natural appearance. 

Not only is the man staring at the 
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Fig. 2. —RETURNING HOME. 


By Wm. Morton. 


Fig. 3—SLOW TRAVBLLBRS. 
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photographer, but one of the horses is 
keeping an eye оп him. Although the title is 
“Returning Home,” yet the group seems to 
be standing still, for there is not any great 
suggestion of movement. The print is 
somewhat hard and chalky, and points in 
the direction of a negative that has been 
somewhat over-developed, and possibly 
under-exposed as well. 

Our third illustration is also a some- 
what hard, chalky result. The near 
animal generally and the head of the 
further one are rather too suggestive of 
white paper, and make one wish for a 
little more indication of gradations. 
While the body part of the further cow is 
also somewhat flat and gradationless, the 
dark parts of the background also suggest 
under-exposure. 

The lack of gradation in the lighter parts 
points towards excessive density due to 
over-development. But this is not the 
only cause of absence of gradation. An 
object which is largely of one tint or tone 
is apt to look very flat in nature on a dull 
day, when the light seems to come from 
nowhere in particular. Also a somewhat 


similar effect may result from a fairly 


strong and pronounced light falling on an 
object from some point more or less behind 
the camera, giving us what is commonly 
called a back lighting. А  moment's 
thought will show us that, when the sun is 
at our back, the cast shadows will fall 
away from us, so as to be largely hidden 
by the object casting them. Thus we get 
too much light, and not enough shade and 
shadow to suggest effective modelling. 

Of course, it may be said that with 
regard to under-exposure one has to take 
into account the movement of the animals. 
That is true. But with fairly slowly mov- 
ing animals, like walking cows and horses, 
one does not need any very great shutter- 
speed—say, 1-20th sec. And it should 
further be remembered that, if there is 
serious risk of movement showing, one can 
reduce the chance of it showing by getting 
further away from our objects. This also 
gives us the additional advantage of being 
able to use a larger stop, and so get more 
light in the same time. 


EW readers should note that 
back 


numbers containing 
previous Beginners Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londcn, W C. 


By Miss E. Inglis Masco. 
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IN A BAVARIAN VILLAGE. 


From the Scottish Salon now open at the Sandeman Library Picture Gallery. Perth. 
Also awarded a plaque $n the Affiliated Societies Competition, and exhibited at {ће В Р: В. 


Bv J. MCKISSACK. 
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Awarded a Prize tn the Weekly Competition. 
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@EDITORIAL COMMENT f 


Our readers are reminded that the interesting exhibi- 
tion of night photographs by the Society of Night 
Photographers, now open 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE "A. P." at THE A. P. Little 
LITTLE GALLERY. Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., closes on Saturday, 


February 3rd. This little exhibition has proved exceed- 
ing popular, and a great number of visitors have 
expressed their appreciation of it. Those who have not 
yet seen this collection, which, by the way, is the first 
exhibition of pictures entirely devoted to night photo- 
graphy, should hasten to do so. The exhibition is open 
daily, and admission is free. Our arrangements for the 
series of exhibitions for the coming year are now practi- 
cally complete. The night photographs will be followed 
immediately by an exhibition of pictures by Mr. Walter 
Thomas, supplemental to those recently on view at the 
Camera Club, and intended more particularly to 
demonstrate the utility of the very small pocket camera 
for picture-making. This exhibition of Mr. Thomas's 
work will open on Monday, February 5th, and will be 
followed by an exhibition of striking pictures in many 
processes by M. Pierre Dubreuil, of Lille, France, open- 
ing on March Ist. Further particulars will be published 


later. a ® © 

The esteem in which Mr. Maclachlan, the hon. secre- 
tary of the Scottish Photographic Federation, is held 
found a fitting expression at the 
annual dinner following the 
opening ceremony of the Scot- 
tish Salon at Perth on Satur- 
day the 20th, when he was made the recipient of a 
testimonial, consisting of a purse of sovereigns, also his 
portrait by J. Craig Annan, together with a gold bangle 
for Mrs. Maclachlan. The testimonial was subscribed 
to by members of the federated societies and individual 
associates to whom Mr. Maclachlan is known as 
““ Mac." As our contributor, ‘‘ Touchstone,” pointed 
out, in his article on ‘‘ Mac of Macstoun "' last week, 
this means a very large percentage of Mr. Maclachlan's 
acquaintances. The portrait bore the following inscrip- 
tion: '' This portrait forms part of a testimonial to 
Mr. Maclachlan from the Associates of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation as a mark of esteem and in 
recognition of his services as Hon. ‚ Secretary since the 
inception of the Federation in 1903." The presentation 


A PRESENTATION TO 
“МАС OF MACSTOUN." 
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was made by Mr. С. D. Macdougald, F.I.C., Dundee, 
a former president of the Federation, who referred to 
Mr. Maclachlan's great and lengthened services to the 
development and well-being of the Federation. Not 
only did he discharge the onerous secretarial duties of 
the Federation, with its fifty societies, with singular 
tact and ability, but he edited the annual publication of 
the Blue Books and the monthly Secretary's Letter, and 
compiled the Yearly Lecture List and List of Experts. 
He was really the connecting link between the various 
societies. Mr. Maclachlan, in characteristic fashion, 
thanked the associates. The portrait, a large carbon 
print measuring 26 by 28, by Mr. J. Craig Annan, was 
unanimously considered a fine likeness and a credit to 
the artist; in fact, a real Craig Annan. 
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A holiday spent among sea-fowl may result in pictures 
as romantic as anything to be obtained from Land's 
End to John o' Groats. It was not far 
A GREAT BIRD from John о’ Groats, namely at the 
NURSERY. island of Handa, close to Scourie, on 
the west coast of Sutherlandshire, that 
Mr. C. E. Collins obtained most of the extraordinary 
photographs with which he delighted the Camera Club 
on a recent evening. The stratified rocks near Scourie, 
which is reached by daily mail-gig from the railway 
station at Lairg, provide foothold for mvriads of sea- 
fowl, including kittiwakes, guillemots, gulls of all sorts, 
with a peregrine falcon or two to give the sport 
diversity. Handa Island is really one of the most extra- 
ordinary bird nurseries in the United Kingdom, and 
Mr. Collins's photographs were excellent, particularlv 
those which showed the general ensemble of the densely 
packed birds on their ledges of rock. Further work 
was done on the Bass Rock, and also among the birds 
that settle on the pinnacles of the Farne Islands. To 
carry out photography on the Farne Islands a permit 
is necessary, and even the possessor of a permit is 
continually under the eye of a watcher. Photographers 
will be the last to resent that, however, for they of all 
people have no cause to love the egg collector, who not 
only lessens the numbers of the birds, but breeds 
suspicion among those that remain, so that near ap- 
proach to them with a camera is made much more 
difficult. 
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Some interesting results of photographic investiga- 
tions into the changes of colour in objects when viewed 
under artificial illuminants were brought 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN before the Illuminating Engineering 
COLOUR TESTING. Society the other evening in a paper 
| by Mr. T. E. Ritchie. In his pre- 
liminary experiments, Mr. Ritchie employed various 
processes of colour photography, but he found ulti- 
mately that a monochromatic rendering would be likely 
to prove more accurate in the results obtained, as well 
as more convenient in the reproduction. Therefore he 
availed himself of the Wratten Panchromatic plate, in 
conjunction with the Кз filter. А number of coloured 
silk ribbons, their designation being made by the prin- 
cipal of an art school, were photographed, at first by 
good diffused daylight, so as to get a standard, and 
then by the light of a dozen or so artificial illuminants. 
The exposures took place in a studio from which day- 
light could be excluded when desired, the ribbons were 
stretched side bv side upon a board, and a special photo- 
meter—the Lumeter, already described in these columns 
—-was employed to measure the intensity of the illumi- 
nation actually obtained upon them. ‘The exposures 
were carefullv timed, development also was carried out 
with as much precision as possible, and the prints were 
made in the shade, to the indication of a print-meter, 
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and were simultaneously washed, toned, fixed, washed 
again, and dried for the purpose of obtaining the re- 
quisite degree of uniformity. 

ә GG Ф. 

It may be of interest to summarise the elaborate 
tabulated results obtained by Mr. Ritchie. The nearest 
approximation to the colour 
values given by daylight was 
obtained with ап inverted 
arc, the red only being 
slightly brighter than the normal, and the mauve 
slightly more dark. Next came the enclosed arc lamp, 
and then, with colour-revealing properties of about 
equal value, the metallic filament incandescent lamps 
and the inverted incandescent gas. Ordinary gas-light, 
naturally, was low down in the list, and most extra- 
ordinary of all in its distortions was the mercury vapour 
lamp, which changed brown to green, mauve to grey, 
and red almost to black. This lamp was merely in- 
cluded to indicate the extreme extent to which colours 
are changed by a light possessing in itself perhaps the 
nearest approach to a monochromatic spectrum of any 
yet available. The subject has its evident importance 
for designers of coloured fabrics, art teachers, decora- 
tive craftsmen, those in charge of exhibitions which are 
open after dark, lithographic printers, and many others. 


COLOUR UNDER | 
ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINANTS. 
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HE “illuminated fountain” 

which awed us in our 
youthful days—the fountain in 
which a central source of light 
was reflected in every jet of 
water, so as to give a curiously 
luminous effect to the whole 


—found a practical applica- 
tion in photographic optics 
at the hands of Mr. J. W. 
Gordon, for тапу years 
honorary secretary of the Royal 
Microscopical Society, who 


lectured at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society the other even- 
ing on his new speculum con- 
denser. Mr. Gordon’s lecture 
was not only interesting for the 
demonstration of his model 
instrument, but also for his 
wonderfully clear exposition of 
some optical principles. If 
Gladstone could make figures 
eloquent, Mr. Gordon can 
charm conjugate foci into 
poetry. Р 
He pointed out that the object 
of a condensing lens introduced 
between the light source and the 
plane of the negative in photo- 
graphic enlarging, is to give 
uniform illumination over the negative. The condenser as ordi- 
narily made consisted of two lenses—one serving the purpose of 
a searchlight lens, and giving a parallel beam of light ; the other 
forming a condensing lens, which brought that light to a focal 
point—and if properly adjusted, the conjugate focus of the light- 
source was in the centre of the objective, and the light- 
source itself was not visible in the photograph at all. But in 
order that a condenser of that sort should work satisfactorily, it 
was necessary that this conjugate point should be fairly steady 
in the middle of the objective aperture, and it frequently hap- 
pened that the edge of the beam was cut off by the flange of the 
objective, and the wretched flange shadow with which every 
photographer was too well acquainted was obtained in the field. 
Even if such an apparatus were perfectly collimated, the use 
of the condenser in such a system of illumination shut one up 
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THE USE OF A SPECULUM IN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
7 7 ENLARGING. 2 7 


to certain definitely selected light sources. It was necessary to 
have a point source of light, hence one was confined practically 
to the electric arc, limelight, and the Nernst lamp. The electric 
arc had the merit of great intensity and actinic strength, but, like 
the sacred fire of Rome, it required a vestal virgin or somebody 
in constant attendance upon it. In his experience, automatic 
feeding was always unsatisfactory. In making contact prints, 
such a disadvantage mattered nothing ; but in an operation like 
enlarging, which had to be performed with scientific precision, 
the uncertainty of the arc was a drawback. Limelight was 
better only in degree ; it had the same inherent deficiencies. The 
Nernst lamp was better still; and although less intense than the 
others, it was sufficiently intense for the purpose, because a low 
intensity could always be compensated for by a longer exposure. 
The Nernst lamp, however, was not a point source of light ; it 
was filamentous, although the filament was compressed. 

If only the newer metal filament lamps could be employed in 
the enlarging system, it would be a great advantage, for they 
were fool-proof, and did not demand constant attention. Such 
lamps, however, being filamentous, were impracticable with the 
condensing lens, because somewhere within the optical system 
of the lens there would be an image of the light.source. Nor 
was there any means of adapting satisfactorily the condensing 
lens to the filamentous lamp. 

For these and other optical requirements, a speculum con- 
denser used in place of the lens seemed to offer advantages. It 
consisted of ten mirror surfaces, arranged in cylinder form, with 
the lamp in the middle. Consequently the light was broken up 
into rings of reflections, all shedding light upon the negative 
and giving the effect of a cluster, the reflected lights being com- 
parable in power with the original, and all of them obtained at 
a convenient angle for use. A ground.glass screen, which 
without the speculum would do nothing to cure the defect of 
the cosine factor, was interposed, and the result was an evenly 
illuminated field. Mr. Gordon added that if he were making a 
speculum again—the one shown was the only model in existence 
—he would use fewer than ten facets. At present the condensa- 
tion in the centre made a ground-glass screen necessary, and 
with fewer facets there would be less condensation. 

With the speculum and ground-glass screen it did not matter 
whether the light-source was a filament or a point, and with a 
little rearrangement it could be adapted to a gas mantle. The 
image of the light-source was so confused that it made possible 
tbe use of one of the tungsten filaments. Mr. Gordon showed 
enlargements made in this manner, and said his factor for 
exposures was “666 "—F/6, at 6 diameters, 6 minutes'exposure 
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2 ЖУ HE articles in this 
y^ series are intended 


to be suggestive 
rather than elaborate. 
They are meant to draw an outline, and it remains for 
those who read them— specifically for those engaged in 
any one of the phases of industry which are dealt with— 
to fill in the details, according to their knowledge of the 
special conditions which confront them. In our own 
and other journals, and in photographic literature gene- 
rally, a very large amount of information has been 
forthcoming on the technical side of machine and 
engineering photography, and it is rather to point out 
the usefulness of such an application of the camera 
than to discuss the various technical procedures that an 
article on this subject has been included. | 
Looking through an up-to-date encyclopaedia of 
machinery, which, so far as we could see, contained no 
reference to the camera, although it levied tribute from 
it on every other page, we were impressed by the very 
large number of occasions on which photographic illus- 
tration had been resorted to in order to render intelligible 
some detail of the machinery design or arrangement. 
Photography, whether recognised or not, had evidently 
made itself all but indispensable in every department, 
from that of pattern making to the power plant, and 
from the forge shop to the assembling and erecting 
house, and from the iron and brass foundry to the 
general office. 


The Marvels of Modern Machinery Illustrated. 


It occurred to us, too, that many of the pictures had 
decidedly a popular interest, and, although our maga- 
zines do not often illustrate the miracles of modern 
machinery there is a dramatic quality in some of the 
photographs, which might well be more fully exploited 
in the interests of journalism. It is interesting, not to 
sav instructive, to see the photograph of an immense 
electric magnet lifting a heterogeneous mass of wire- 
scrap or pig iron, or to see an automatic furnace hoist, 
or the electric welding of a tramcar track, or the cutting 
and boring of an ingot, while a glimpse inside the 
modern foundry has its interest, at any rate for those of 
us who do not live in the Midlands. 

This is quite apart from the great industrial and com- 
mercial value of machine photographs, in whole or in 
part, from the enormous lathe to the automatic drill, or 
at different points in the various metal trades, such as 
engineering and boiler making, iron and steel manufac- 
ture, railway carriage and wagon building, the con- 
struction of light iron castings, and so forth. Take 
railway engineering, for example. On an experimental 
track near Berlin, where engines, rolling stock, and the 
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CAMERA AMONG TAIE 
* = WORKERS 


SOME INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
( III.) 


MACHINERY BUILDING. 


permanent way itself are continuously being tested, the 
German railway experts make photography play an im- 
portant part in this testing, and take records every day 
of the runs and of their effects. Again, in the States, 
one of the world's largest cameras, weighing something 
like half a ton, has been constructed for the special pur- 
pose of showing details of the rolling stock on a 
Chicago railroad. 


Where the Camera Scores. 

In the ordinary machine-shop the photographic de- 
partment will become in course of time as much an 
integral part as the draughting-room itself. Indeed, 
the man who has had a hand in the draughting of the 
machine originally is obviously the man to photograph 
the finished product, and probably he will find it an 
advantage if he has some photographic knowledge in 
addition to his ability to draw. 

What can be shown by the photograph of a machine? 
It is true that it cannot, as a rule, show the machine's 
interior or demonstrate its mechanism, but very often all 
that is necessary can be shown by one or two separated 
portions of its anatomy, together with a view of le tout 
ensemble, or by photographs taken from different points 
of view, naturally with the object of bringing out any 
original or distinctive feature in the construction. 
Machines differ greatly, not only in their purpose and 
character, but—what is more important from the photo- 
grapher's standpoint—also in their size, and in making 
the necessary arrangements for a special case the intelli- 
gence of the worker will be better than multiplied 
instructions. 2 

Sometimes, for example, ће тау find it necessary to 
set up his tripod on the platform of a crane; at others he 
will be able to dispense with a tripod altogether, and 
use perhaps some convenient planking. In the case 
of the smaller machines, a short-focus lens may answer 
the purpose, whereas machines having considerable 
‘“ body " may require a long focus if they are to be 
taken without distortion. A special problem confronts 
us in machine photography, owing to the brightly illumi- 
nated or highly polished portions of the metal. It may 
be permissible to subdue these with grey paint, but this 
practice may be objected to on the ground that it gives 
too flat a picture and fails to show the natural skin of 
the metal. The favourite article in this connection is 
chalk, which is rubbed over the edges, and especially 
over the name-plate of the manufacturer. 


Practical Points. 

The surroundings of the machine as it stands in the 
shop are not the most suitable for photographic pur- 
poses. Blinds for the windows, a white covering for 
the floor, the screening of the top light may be песез- 
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sary. Intrusive details may be blocked ош on the nega- 
tive, but better effects are generally secured by means 
of some form of screen which may, in the case of a big 
machine, be swayed or shifted during exposure so as 
pleasantly to subdue without suppressing the back 
ground. | 
The uses of the machine-shop photograph are mani- 
fold. It has a very great advertising value, and on that 
account it should be in the hands of the firm's travellers 
and in the houses with which they deal. There is a 


cleanness, a boldness, a convincingness about the : 


machine photograph which the drawing, generally also 
more cumbersome, can scarcely give. Certainly these 
qualities do not appear in the “ blue print," which is 
a form of photograph used in the machine shop for 
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НЕ event of the year in Scottish photo- 
graphic circles is undoubtedly the 
National Salon, the ninth annual exhibi- 
tion now being open at the Sandeman Art 
Gallery, Perth. This exhibition is unique in 
the sense that it is national; the work, with the 
Б exception of the invited exhibitor, is confined to 
the work of Scots at home and abroad. Accept- 
ance is considered sufficient reward by the Scots, who, down 
South, are credited with an all.devouring hunger for something 
tangible every time: this, however, shows that the national 
clannishness can triumph over this accusation. 

At the private view on Friday evening the delegates of the 
Scottish Photographic Federation (the promoting body) were 
"received" by the Lord Provost and magistrates of the city, 
gorgeous in their civic robes and chains of office. Tea was 
served and a delightful concert provided. 

At the opening the Gallery was crowded, photographers being 
present from many widely separated parts of Scotland, besides a 
large gathering of the leading social and municipal lights of the 
city and county. The Earl of Moray, president of the Federa- 
tion, presided, and was accompanied to the platform by Miss 
Haldane, of Cloan, the Lord Provost, the Sheriff-Clerk, the 
Portfolio, Lantern Slide, and Salon Secretaries. In an intro- 
ductory speech the chairman gave a brief résumé of the history 
of the Salon, congratulated the exhibitors on the high quality of 
the work shown, and quoted part of the introduction to last 
year's catalogue as showing the aims of the modern photographer 
with artistic aspirations. Miss Haldane spoke of the all-pervad- 
ing and beneficial influence of photography, and, alluding to the 
exhibits, paid high tribute to their artistic excellence. 

The chairman then announced the results of the lantern slide 
competition, for which fourteen society sets and ninety associate 
sets had been entered. The judge, Mr. James Shaw, gave a valu- 
able criticism, and made the following awards :—Society: 
Winners of the Coates Challenge Shield, Paisley Philosophical 
Institute (Photographic Section); 2, Aberdeen Art Photographic 
Club; 3, Glasgow Eastern Photographic Association. Asso- 
ciates : 1, John D. Stephen, Aberdeen Art Photographic Club ; 2, 
John G. Pratt, Greenock; 3, John Kelso, Paisley. The prizes 
were presented by Miss Haldane, who also handed over the 
Macdougald gold plaque for the best print in the 'Folio, won by 
А. D. Wilson, Shettleston. 

The entry shows a decline in numbers, but the quality would 
seem to indicate that the workers themselves or their societies 
have made a more than usually strict selection before sending. 
Over 500 pictures were submitted to the Board of Selection, and 
225 were accepted. 

The Council of the Federation has annually invited some out- 
standing worker, not of Scotland, to submit a representative 
collection of his work. This year the honour was accorded to 
A. H. Blake, London, whose collection of London pictures 
explains to the Scot how he has been titled *the photographer 
of London." 

The three members of the Board of Selection are all repre- 
sented. James McKissack tops the list with nine pictures ; they 
seem less convincing than last year. His catalogue picture, 
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rapid reproductions of the tracings, primarily for the 
workmen, but also for the advertiser. 

Photography, again, enters as a means of copying 
standard drawings, or recording the changes in type 
necessary to meet a special case, or preserving and 
registering the more complicated designs and patterns, 
the fitting together of parts, the moulding in the 
foundry, and, indeed, the several stages of a piece of 
work from first to last. There is always the probability, 
even in the case of a most exceptional bit of work, that 
the whole process may have to be carried through 
again, or that repairs may be necessary, and if a kind 
of life history of a machine, by means of photographs, 
were readily available, it would be, self-evidently, of 
the greatest service, and probably would save labour. 
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*'Their Humble Harvest," is simple in design, and quite satis- 
fying. Others prefer “І a Bavarian Village,” where the village 
is seen between the supports of a footbridge or some similar 
structure. (This picture is reproduced on page 97.) 

Dan Dunlop has six exhibits, *An Auld Licht" being selected 
for reproduction; but there is an evidence of strain, and the 
high light on the beard of the old man seems over-accentuated. 
John M. Whitehead has two pictures; and when we have said 
they are typical “Whiteheads,” enough has been said. No one 
seems to have a similar facility in the interpretation of gloamings. 

R. Marshall ties for greatest number of accepts, and, departing 
from his “dock” pictures, seeks inspiration in other themes. He 
has been singularly successful. The той} in all his pictures has 
been sunlight, either in the strongly defined splash of *Sunlit 
Corner " or the diffused radiance of “The Harbour Bell." 

The other vice-presidents, W. H. Wilson, John Currie, W. C. S. 
Fergusson, and John D. Stephen, can each sing in harmony * We 
are Seven" (the number of accepted pictures to the credit of 
each). W. H. Wilson renders Scottish scenes quietly and truth- 
fully, without any dramatic addenda. His technique is correct, 
and there is usually little fault to find, if little to enthuse about— 
honest work, suitably displayed. John Currie scores this year ; 
his bromides have a rare quality, and he secures his results with 
little appearance of effort. 

W. C. S. Fergusson, the oil-man, will be one of the men most 
in the visitor's eye, as already wordy warfare has begun to rage 
round his pictures. There are those who maintain that the 
subject-matter is all-important; others equally positively main- 
tain that the treatment is what matters, and round these pictures 
does this fight range. One would naturally place this photo- 
grapher in the second category. 

C. David Kay (Winchester) has four pictures—all good. It is 
difficult to select for notice, but many prefer “The Old Moat,” 
with its reed-fringed water (and it is water), while the play of 
sunlight on the distant sward is perfection. 

Wm. Crooke exhibits two popular pictures, * The Sleeping 
Beauty" and “Edinburgh Merchant Company," the former a 
graceful and impressive picture, the latter a triumph of crafts- 
manship. John M. Dunn has a dramatic picture, * After the 
Smash," showing the scene of desolation at a railway accident. 
We understand this is a result from Mr. Dunn's press work. 

J. Moffat proves himself, as always, a master of portraiture. 
It is an acknowledged difficulty to successfully pose two 
figures, but in “The ’Cello” this is satisfactorily accom- 
plished. Hector E. Murchison (London) has only two 
pictures, but one of them, “The Dinghy,” with plenty of room 
in it, is reproduced in the catalogue, a similar honour being 
accorded Andrew Peddie (Sunderland), with “The White 
Schooner,” a beautiful arrangement of lights and reflections. 

Space does not permit of further mention of individual pictures, 
but there are many others that are worth the careful attention of 
the visitor to the Salon. Reproductions of some of the exhibits 
will be published in subsequent issues of THE A. P. 

A full programme of entertainments, etc., is being run during 
the exhibition, the prize Federation slides being shown on the 
opening night. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN SULPHIDE TONING. 


very little power of colour control im the well- 

known sulphide process of toning bromide prints. 

In fact, it has been stated that the colour of the 
final result is entirely dependent on the development of 
the bromide print and the scale of contrasts in the 
original negative. Doubtless these two last-named are 
factors; but from a series of experiments recently con- 
ducted with considerable care, I am satisfied that they 
are not the only factors, and I doubt if they are the chief 
factors. 

With regard to development, it is held that a rapidly 
acting developer gives colder tones than those resulting 
from a similar slow-acting developer. 

Also that prolonged development, resulting in a dark 
and strong print, gives colder tones than those resulting 
from a lignter print or one showing less contrasts. On 
these points I suspend judgment until further experi- 
ments are made. 

There are, however, I think, three points fairly clear 
up to now, viz. : 

(1) That neither a very weak nor a very strong con- 
trast print will give a satisfactory result. 

(2) That a slightly weak contrast print can be im- 
proved in contrasts and at the same time toned by a 
method to be presently given; and | 

(3) That a slightly over-contrastful print will have its 
contrasts apparently appreciably reduced by the use of 
one of the following methods, which give warm colours. 

I may first record the results of some experiments 
with the same bleaching bath, but emploving different 
sulphiding agents. 

А medium contrast print was bleached in water 2 oz., 
potassium ferricyanide 30 gr., ammonium bromide 
Io gr., well washed, and cut up into five strips, A, B, C, 
D, and E. 

A was immersed in a saturated solution of barium 
sulphide—prepared by taking a finger and thumb pinch 
of the powder and adding it to a 2 oz. bottle full of 
water, shaking the bottle and contents for a few 
minutes, and then allowing the undissolved barium salt 
to settle down, which only takes a few minutes. This 
salt is but very sparingly soluble in water, i.e., about 
I part in 500 parts water, or, Say, one grain per ounce, 
and its cost is but 2d. per ounce. 

B was darkened in a saturated solution of calcium 
sulphide. This, again, is but sparingly soluble in 
water, i.e., about 1 part in 500 parts of water. It 
may be prepared in the way just described, but the un- 
dissolved salt takes rather a long time to settle down, 
and yields a somewhat milky solution, so it is as well to 
pass it through a bit of cotton-wool in the throat of a 
glass funnel, so as to get rid of the larger particles of 
tuspended undissolved salt. 

C was immersed in a 2 grain per ounce solution of 
potassium sulphide (B. P.). This yields a pale yellow 
solution. 


[ is, I believe, very generally thought that there is 
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D was darkened by a 2 grain fer ounce solution of 


sodium sulphide. (Аз this salt is the present-day 
favourite for this process, no more need be said about 
it now. 

E was darkened by а 2 drops per ounce of the extra 
strong solution of ammonium sulphide. | 

It so happens that all these reagents сап be obtained 
from any wholesale chemist at 2d. per ounce, except the 
ammonium sulphide, which is 8d. per pound. 

Now for results : | 

А is the strongest and coolest in colour, 1.е., some- 
thing between a chocolate and warm black. | 

B and E are very similar, but slightly warmer in colour 
and lighter than А. | 

C and D are quite apart from the other three, but 
fairly close in colour to each other, yet not identical, C 
being the warmer of the two. 

D is a little lighter and a trifle more towards yellow. 

AM five strips show useful shades. | 

With regard to potassum sulphide, the drug lists 
offer (1) the monosulphide at 3d. per ounce, (2) sul- 
phide pure B. P. at 2d., and (3) liver of sulphur at 7d. 
per pound. The forms used were 1 and 2. The results 
thereby obtained differed slightly. Form 1 acts rather 
more slowly, and gives a rather more yellow colour. 
Form 2, the B. P. preparation, gives the more agreeable 
colour. | 

I find also that it is better to use a freshly made solu- 
tion. 

The text-books tell us that pure potassium mono- 
sulphide is either a red or a colourless crystalline body, 
but the articles of commerce, in my experience, occur as 
a more or less amorphous mass of a green or brown 
tendency. 

The Pharmacopceia manuals tell us that potassa sul- 
phurata is of uncertain composition, including potas- 
sium, sulphate, sulphite, hyposulphite, as well as sul- 
phide. It is, of course, fairly generally known that the 
presence of hypo in the sulphiding solution tends to 
yellowness of the print, so that some of the foregomg 
variations may be attributed to it. But hypo, or no 
hypo, the fact remains that, taking the above sulphiding 
agents as we usually get them from chemical firms of 
repute, they afford us a certain measure of colour con- 
trol. 

My own experience, so far, is that the present-day 
popular sodium .sulphide is not the most desirable 
agent to use. Not long ago I used some crystals for 
making up a solution—it is true that they were slightly 
damp, but not damp enough to be called “‘ wet "—with 
the result that the bleached and washed print was practi- 
cally dissolved away, leaving a mere ghost of a 
yellowish picture. At the moment I should place 
barium sulphide and ammonium sulphide as the two 
most useful agents. The former is a non-deliquescent 
body (so far as my experience goes), and that is a strong 


point in its favour. 
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By P. K. TURNER. 


HEN I first commenced enlarging (I built my own 
enlarger) I was at once in difficulties over, among 


other things, the question of exposure. After much 
trouble and waste paper, I used to succeed in getting a 
correct exposure for one degree of enlargement, but was 
then at once confronted with huge difficulty in finding it for 
enlargements of any other size from the same negative. But 
I have done with that now, and in the following article I 
will show how any maa gifted with the knowledge of simple 
algebra can do the same. The whole idea depends on the 
following : If F is the focal length of the lens, L the length 
of negative, W its width, and T is the "diameters " of 
enlargement, then 


Length of enlargement = T L; width of enlarge- 


ment = T W; time of exposure „ДЕ + X exposure 
for same size (copying). 
Distance of paper from lens = (T + 1) F 
Distance of lens from negative — Es F. 
еу 


Distance of negative from paper = F. 


Now this is most bothering, and not at all useful as it 
stands; but what I want to do is to show how, by an hour's 
work, to get on one sheet of paper, for any degree of enlarge- 
ment, the length and width of your enlargement, the ex- 
posure relative to that for copying same size, and the 
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ENLARGING DODGE. 


2 


distance from negative to lens, paper to lens, and negative 
to paper. 

First of all, get a sheet of foolscap, and rule it into eight 
columns, headed as under : 


А 2. 3. | re | 5. 6. 7. 8 
| ra \e Г Г 2 
TW. | ‹ -D Cp | CEM p, 


| 
T, | TL. (1+1)F. 
| | " 


and note down above these the following : F, the focal length 
of your lens, L and W, length and width of the negative. 

To show how to 50 to work, I will take as example tables 
for quarter-plate, for a lens of 51 in. focus. 

Now we will commence the calculation of the table. 

First put the figure 1 in column No. 1. Obviously T L 
will be 43 in. Now think what will be the largest size to 
which we shall want to enlarge—suppose 16 by 20. 

Now five diameters give us a length of 5 by 41 = 21} in., 
and a width of 5 by 31 = 16} in., so we must go up to five 
diameters. 

Now write down in the first column, values of T, pro- 
gressing by à, i.e., I (already in), r5, 2, 2'5, etc. 

For the next column, multiply these figures by L—in this 
case, 4+ т. Thus we get, for any “diameters " of enlarge- 
ment, the length of picture resulting. Similarly column 3 
gives the width; in this case column 1 multiplied by 31. The 
fourth column explains itself. To obtain the fifth, multiply 
each number in the fourth by itself, and divide by four. 


LIII LELEITITITITITITT EEE Җ This gives relative exposure. То obtain the sixth, 
шшш шию РЕ, ee 1—1 multiply each number in the fourth by Е (in this case 
©@ шю ш щ ш ш AREY ПОЕ А Ж ЖШ ВР эй ШШ БЕ «Ж ко, чумы Eã di fl f T 
эчи юн иш шишип шш инки и кш ши ка шиш = жы шыш шшш № in.); this gives the distance of lens from paper. To 
“ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ оне Р э Їй KF -l is ?** obtain the seventh, divide each number in the sixth by 
42494 HL aT аа y 7 Вар SEPAN Ч Ф the corresponding number in the first; this gives the 
ttt АТТ Em E НЕ distance from negative to lens. | 
ви ЕЕРЕЕ pata fh eet ep Lastly, to obtain the eighth, either add correspond- 
3. t ——— Sag Е | ЕРГЕ р ^ ing numbers in 6 and 7, or multiply corresponding 
VEREN 1 SEBSEREZ ES НР numbers in 7 and 4. This gives distance of negative to 
ЕЕ ae | mn dii: e paper. (The complete table is given on next page.) 
T» НР. | им H T | ЖЕНЕ, 4 Now for the most important part of the device. | 
bred йшй LETE L| oon | We have at present a table of particulars for nine sizes 
LH НЕЕЕЕ us rape SE 4 - ۹ | of enlargement. From these I propose to make a set of 
SEE EHLE ET E эси curves suitable for every size between the limits. 
2 ише кшш әш! cL 34 Beg, borrow, or buy a piece of “squared paper,” i.e., 
TE HT в T y p "1 ig paper divided into squares by lines r-roth of an inch 
Н oy an Г] @ apart. Commence as follows, modifying the figures to 
i, EHE a if aa ия e table, which will depend on size of negative and 
EN LI] В ис At the bottom of the squared paper (which should be 
Hus P d ga about 1 ft. square) rule a line 10 in. long, and mark it off 
" ЕЕЕ Е а LE ma spaces, d 2 T 2 I time of sei pai 
| Е | леп, as I-1oth in. is 1-20th of 2 in., we can measure to 
طا‎ ng UNEAN ا‎ | ‘05 of a “diameter.” Number every ‘1 of a diameter. 
ЕЕ Bee Now draw a line up at the left-hand end of the first. 
1 ЕАО ТТТ Make it 8 in. long, and divide it into four 2 in. spaces, 
ке sum 7 thus making 2 in. on the paper equal to 10 in. Thus we 
ЕШ uL £d Milo bo Heche || can measure easily to } in., and by judgment to } in. 
B I ae ER ced PITT] Number every 2 in. | 
pte HA HH LIE ILI On the right-hand side draw a vertical line the full 
ttt td tH HHA height of the paper, leaving it unmarked as yet. Now 
EEE ГЇ [| over each value of T given in your table, place a dot level 
7, 00 Ж) IC DIETE B i 4 | LT with the value of the corresponding figures in column a. 
re me ir» 


Join all these dots—they should lie on a straight line. 
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Proceed similarly with columns 3, 6, 7, and 8. 2, 3, and 6 
should give straight lines, 7 and 8 curves, 7 going downwards 
from left to right. Mark each curve, to prevent confusion, 
with the number of its column. 

Now, on the right-hand line, above the other curves, mark 
values from o to rather above the highest number in 
column 5—in this case put o opposite 35 in. on the left-hand 
line, and 10 2 in. higher. Mark every number from 1 to 10. 
Put these figures in red ink. Draw out a curve for column 5 
as before, using these red figures, and put in the curve in 
red ink. 

The “dodge” is now completed. 

And as to the use thereof. Suppose you wish to get an 
enlargement 12 by 1o from a negative which, shall we say, 
took ten minutes to copy same size, in the enlarger, under 
same conditions of lighting. 

Look where curve 2 cuts the line marked 12 in. Carry 
your eye downwards to curve 3. This is only about 9 in., 
so this will not do. Look for where curve 3 cuts the то in. 
line. Here curve 2 is about 13 in., so 1 in. of our picture 
will be off the paper. The enlargement is 3'1 diameters. 
Distance of negative from lens — 7 in. Distance of paper 
from lens = 22$ in. Exposure factor 4, i.e., exposure = 4 
multiplied by то minutes = 40 minutes. 

In my enlarger I have a scale of inches along one 
side of the baseboard, placed so that the front corner 
of the negative carrier reads the true distance from 
the film side of the negative to the front of the 
paper. On the other side of the baseboard I have a scale 
marked in inches, but giving the correct position of the lens 
to focus with the position of the negative, e.g., if I set the 
negative carrier to 29} in., the negative is 29} in. from the 
paper. If now I set the lens to:the place marked 29} in., it 
is, actually, іп the correct focus—22} in. from the paper, 
and 7 in. from the negative. So in my own particular case 
I do away with curves Nos. 6 and 7. 

To obtain the correct exposure for copying same size, I 
invariably use a “densitometer,” which gives the compara- 
tive thickness of a negative. 

With the particular lamp I use, I know that the correct 
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exposure, in minutes, for the paper I always use, is the 
densitometer number of the particular negative, multiplied 
by the factor off the curve multiplied by 14. 

If anyone who reads this article, and tries to make a set 
of curves to suit his case, finds any difficulty, I shall be 
glad to try and clear it up. Address to P. K. Turner, care of 
the publishers of this paper. 


F = 5l in. = 4} in. W = 3} in. 

1, 2 3 4- 5 6 7 г. 

т IL. | TW. [Tnx ate (Г+ИЕ m F. Cry 
I 4$ 3i 2 I II II 22 
1°5 63 46 25 | 156 | 133 94 23 

2 84 64 3 2°25 16} 8 243 
2'5 | 10$ 8j 35 | 306 | 14 73 27 

3 123 9$ | 4 4 22 78 298 


ry = 706 

Ё = 112 rs = '19 

$ = °25 ju = 3I 

82-37 Ys = 44 

à *'5 тв = '56 
P= 62 1 = 69 

1275 В = 81 

47:87  1$2794 
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THE WELLINGTON 


HERE is no need for us to draw special attention to the 

high quality of the bromide paper made by Messrs. Welling- 
ton and Ward, of Elstree. It is probably already well known 
to all our readers, and may be regarded as reaching the high- 
water mark in this class of printing media. 

The latest introduction of the firm, the Wellington “Chamois " 
bromide paper, is a notable product that should appeal at once 
to every worker, both for contact prints and enlargements. Its 
special feature is the beautiful silky-matt surface, giving a very 
fine texture, but with entire absence of gloss. Great richness in 
the shadows is possible with this paper, while, at the same time, 
it permits a long range of delicate tones in the high lights. It 
is made in four grades—Cream Hard and White Hard, for soft or 
flat negatives ; Cream Soft and White Soft, for normal or plucky 
negatives. All are delightful to work with. 


“ CHAMOIS " 


BROMIDE PAPER. 


The paper is well adapted for sulphide toning, and exquisite 
tones can be obtained with the greatest ease, particularly on 
the cream varieties. 

The surface of the prints on Wellington “Chamois” bromide 
is also well suited to finishing in pencil or water-colour, without 
any previous preparation. 

The makers recommend an amidol or metol-hydroquinone 
developer with this paper, which is of approximately the same 
speed as the other grades of Wellington bromide paper, and the 
prices are also similar. It is sold in cut sizes and rolls. 

We can recommend * Chamois " to the attention of readers of 
THE A. P. who desire artistic results by the simplest process. 
Further particulars, working instructions, and specimens can be 
obtained on application to Messrs. Wellington and Ward, 
Elstree, Herts. 


— — — ——— 


The Liverpool Photographic Association's New President.—At 
the annual meeting of the L. A. P. A. the report showed a mem- 
bership of 316, and a balance in hand of £450. This satisfactory 
state of things is undoubtedly due in large measure to the efforts 
of Mr. C. Е. Inston, who. has worked untiringly on behalf of the 
club for the past six and a half years. Mr. Inston, at the same 
meeting, was unanimously elected president, vice Mr. J. Dudley 
Johnston, who, as already announced in THE A. P., has left 
Liverpool to take up his residence in London. The Liverpool 
club is to be congratulated on its new president, who will 
probably interest himself in its welfare as much as when he was 
its popular secretary. The office of hon. secretary is now filled 
by Mr. А. W. Duncanson. 


The Royal Photographic Society’s Annual Dinner will be held - 


at the Holborn Restaurant on Saturday, February то, at 
7.30 p.m. Lord Redesdale has promised to take the chair, and 
Messrs. Furley Lewis and F. C. Tilney are in charge of the 
musical arrangements. Ladies are invited, as was the case last 
year. 


Optical Mirrors for Reflex Cameras, etc.—The City Sale and 
Exchange, of 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C., are now in a position 
to supply mirrors of the highest quality, suitable for reflex 
cameras and other optical purposes. These mirrors are silvered 
on the surface of best plane-parallel thin patent plate-glass, and 
the sample submitted to us appears to leave nothing to be 
desired from the photographic point of view. They can be sup- 
plied in any size, either large or small, at the rate of 3d. per 
square inch. In the case of angular pieces, the price is calcu- 
lated by squaring the two greater dimensions. Our readers are 
advised to write to the above address for further particulars. 

A Social Gathering.—The works and clerical staff of the 
Halifax Photographic Co., “ Lilywhite” Works, Halifax, were 
entertained recently to a whist-drive and social evening by the 
manager, Mr. A. F. Sergeant. The whist.drive was a great 
success, and practically the whole of the staff participated. The 
room in which it took place was illuminated with coloured 
Japanese paper lanterns, some of which had been sent over for 
the occasion by the Japanese agents of the company. 
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N an article 
| appearing in 

THE A. P. for 
October 2nd I 
described an old 
cottage interior, 
visited Бу many, 
but difficult to 
photograph Бе- 
cause of the 
crowd of tourists 
and the need for 
special X permit. 
Many people who 
would like to reallv studv interiors and to make pictures 
of them are daunted bv the difficulty of finding subjects 
where they can have the necessary time for arranging 
the details and for the fairly long exposures. 

The first search should be made near home. Begin 
with the back part of vour own or your friends' houses, 
with the rooms reserved for practical use and not 
'* decorated." While modern living rooms are too 
often filled with so many details and ‘‘ ornaments ” as 
to look restless and irritating when photographed, the 
kitchens, larders, sculleries, and sometimes light corners 
of cellars may give good compositions. Many a place 
that is not quite suitable as it stands may be made so 
hv introducing one or two pieces of furniture from other 
parts of the house, or by removing a few articles. 

Wayside Opportunities. 

Many times as one drives through the country the 
open door of a cottage reveals a room with at least one 
attractive corner, and a courteous request for permis- 
sion to photograph is generally regarded as an honour 
by the cottage housewife. The vestries of country 
churches (nearly always open) often provide a latticed 
window in a thick wall, with a parish chest or an old 
chair that makes a good little composition, well enough 
lighted to need only an exposure of from two to five 
minutes. The less-frequented ‘‘ places of interest,"' 
such as old town halls, guild halls, corn markets, 
schools, colleges, etc., often give charming studies of 
light and shade, and even in the more popular resorts 
one can sometimes find real gems in deserted corners, 
where one may work for hours without interruption. 

An Unusual Holiday, 


which I can strongly recommend to the photographer, 
may be spent in a farmhouse or hostelry specially chosen 
for its wealth of quaint bits. Such a place is a good 
retreat when the weather is too bad for outdoor work, 
and by living in the house for a few days one can 
study each °“ bit " under various lightings, сап re- 
arrange the furniture, etc., and can have ample time for 
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. . PICTORIAL . . 
.— ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 


SOME NOTES ON HOME.LIKE INTERIORS. 


By MRS. H. SNOWDEN WARD. 


exposure when the house is not busy. The country is 
full of opportunities. Any reader who does not know 
of them may hear of them through friends, and the lists 
of farmhouse lodgings issued by the railway companies 
are useful. I have found delightful interiors in old inns 
and country “© apartments ' in the hill-country of North 
and West Yorkshire, in many a village in Kent, in 
Somerset, and in North Devon; and no doubt other parts 
of the country are just as rich. Stratford-on-Avon has 
charming old houses and cottages to be rented for a few 
weeks by the wealthv, and others where one or two 
visitors may find good board on reasonable terms. 
There are tea-houses with beautiful panelled rooms, 
where a friendly photographer could work to his heart's 
content in the mornings. What is true of Stratford-on- 
Avon applies in greater or less degree to many other 
small towns and villages all over the country. 

One of the most perfect houses in the world for such 
a holiday as I am suggesting is the Lvgon Arms, Broad- 
way, Worcestershire, from which the illustration is 
taken. The village of Broadway is unique in its 
wealth of picturesque, stone-built, mediaeval houses and 
cottages, and the Lygon Arms has an almost inex- 
haustible series of intertors—from small corners, such 
as l have depicted, to a great baronial hall. 


A Word of Warning. 
The holiday in a picturesquely interiored hostelry or 
farmhouse should not be timed in the busy season. Local 


‚ conditions affect the matter, but, generally speaking, the 


weeks from mid-May to the end of June are the best 
time. By then the house is ready for the reception of 
guests, but the only people likely to be there are lovers 
of quiet, who will sympathise with the photographer's 
aims. At that time the long days give chances for 
working in the mornings before the rooms are needed 
by others, and the outdoor foliage is fresh and green— 
at its best for the occasional landscape trips that may 
be taken to vary the interest of the work. 


The Example Reproduced 

on page 107 was made with evervthing just as it stood 
when I visited the house with only a few minutes to 
spare; otherwise one would have liked to simplify it by 
removing many of the details. It would be an advan- 
tage to remove the hanging bent-iron lamp, two of the 
four pictures, and a few of the items from the dresser. 
I would have removed the rugs too, for a great many 
‘“ incidents " may be omitted with advantage from a 
study like this, even though they come quite happily 
when viewed in real life. 

This is one of the subjects in which a wide-angle lens 
is necessary, though in many a room a corner like this 
can be covered quite well with a narrow angle. 


— e 


A Photographic Class, open to all resident in the district of 
Croydon, is held at the Polytechnic at Thornton Heath, on 
Thursday evenings, at seven o'clock, and is instructed by Mr. John 
H. Gear. A series of short practical lectures and demonstra- 
tions will be given, and students will be shown how to make 
good negatives, prints in all the best methods, as well as pro- 


duce from their own negatives enlargements, enlarged nega- 
tives, lantern slides, etc. We understand that students wishing 
to sit for the City and Guilds or the Chamber of Commerce 
exams. will be specially assisted for that purpose. The fee is 
only a nominal one. Applications for further particulars should 
be made to the secretary of the Thornton Heath Polytechnic. 
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A HOMELIKE INTERIOR. Bv CATHERINE WEED WARD 
` See article on р. 106. "da 24 Ps 
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АТ TEMPLE ВАК Ву W. THOMAS. 
From the Опе-тап Show of Mr. Thomas's Work at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, Т.С. 
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A LANDSCAPE 


By 
RUDOLF EICKBMEYBR. 


The original of this picture 
was exhibited at the 
London Salon of Photography. 
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PORTRAIT. By Mrs. С. К. NORMAN. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weeklu Competition. 
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photographs. 


A SIMPLE REFLECTING LANTERN. 


T this time of the year, when davs are 
dull and evenings long, many photo- 
graphers possessing lanterns of the ordi- 
nary type, using glass slides, often wish 
there were some easier way of projecting 
objects and photographs. 
Lantern slides are excellent things in 


their way, but thev have obvious limita- 
tions; they are easily broken, take both 
time and money to make, and do not show 
the original colours, while many subjects 
are not suitable for lantern slides. 

The reflecting lantern overcomes all 
these objections. No slides are required ; 
any photograph or picture (coloured or 
plain), any opaque object, such as coins, 
insects, etc., can, without any preparation 
whatever, be projected either on to the 
ceiling or a screen. 

The accompanying photographs and 
sketch show а’ very simple and efficient 
method of utilising the ordinary lecture 
lantern for reflecting purposes. The 
photograph shows the complete arrange- 
ment ready for use, except that the door 
is left open to show the piece of looking- 
glass fastened by drawing-pins to the in- 
side, this mirror being necessary to reflect 


Practica] Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of i 
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the light back on to the object, and also 
to illuminate the side of any opaque 
object farthest from the light, which side 
would otherwise be dark. The sketch 
shows all that is necessary. 


Procure a thin wooden box about 8 in. 
square by $ in. deep; the thin packing 
boxes used by confectioners answer admir- 
ably. Cut a round 
hole in the bottom of 
sufficient diameter to 
take the first tube of 
the lantern. Obvi- 
ously the nearer one 
gets to the source of 
illumination the 
better will be the 
light on the subject. 

The opposite end to 
this large hole (the 
open end of the box) 
is cut to an angle of 
about 60 degrees, and 
a door fitted. with a 
hinge. This door is 
not actually  indis- 
pensable. A piece of 
looking-glass as large 
as the box end 
answers just as well, 
but if the wooden door is fitted, it is 
necessary to fasten a piece of looking-glass 
to the inside of the door. Drawing-pins 
will hold it sufficiently secure. 

A hole is now cut in the top of the box 


to take the projection lens of the lantern. 
Cut this hole so that the screwed part of 
the lens mount just slips through up to 
the flange, which will ensure it being 
straight. The rack and pinion can be 
used for focussing. The box can now be 
blacked inside and out, and is ready for 
use. 

With an incandescent burner and ordi- 
nary gas, this arrangement gives a well. 
illuminated disc of 3 to 4 ft. diameter. 
Picture postcards and other objects in 
their original colours are shown many 
times full size. A live spider or beetle 
crawling about on a white card shows up 
very realistically. Lots of other opaque 
objects will suggest themselves—illustra- 
tions in books and papers. Especially 
fine are the coloured miniature posters of 
soaps, etc., by Hassell and other artists, 
and found as insets in the Strand Maga- 
zine and similar papers. 
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Two great advantages over the ordinary 
reflector lantern are, first, the source of 
light being a good distance away, the 
object is not subjected to great heat, and 
so glossy cards do not cockle and cannot 
be damaged; also, as the card to be re- 
flected is horizontal, no fastening or clip 
is required. It is merely laid down on 
its back. This latter advantage is very 
great when insects or other opaque objects 
are to be shown. 

The piece of looking-glass placed behind 
the lens at an angle of approximately 
45 degrees performs two offices. If the 
light is shown on a whitewashed ceiling, 
it will be noticed that the title or any 
print on a postcard is reversed. The look- 
ing-glass corrects this, bringing it the 
right way round again; also, by altering 
its position, the mirror will reflect the 
light to a screen placed in any part of the 
room. 

In conclusion, although the arrange- 
ment was intended for use in conjunction 
with a lecture lantern, where this is not 
available, a good acetylene bicycle lamp 
makes an excellent substitute as an illu- 
minant, an ordinary large-size reading. 
glass acting as objective. Focussing may 
be done by laying the card or object on a 
thick or thin book inside the box as 
required. x WI 
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ON TRIMMING A NUMBER OF PRINTS 
THE SAME SIZE 


р occasionally happens that one wishes 
to trim a number of prints to exactly 
the same size, such as portraits taken for 
friends, and the like ; and unless there are 
some very definite objects in the positions 
where the cuts are to be made, a good deal 
of time and trouble are taken up in deter- 
mining the precise position of the straight. 
edge for each of the four sides. When a 
very large number of prints are required, 
it may pay to have a cutting-shape made 
to size; but even then there is the diffi- 
culty of adjusting to make the cuts exactly 
in the same place on each print. More- 
over, a cutting-shape is not likely to be of 
any use for any other photograph than the 
one for which it was made, since each one 
requires special treatment, and it is hardly 
worth while going to the expense of hav- 
ing one made when only a few dozen prints 
are to be trimmed. 

A very simple method of attaining the 
object indicated by the title of this article 
recently occurred to the writer, and he has 
not seen it described elsewhere. АП that 
one requires is a piece of ground-glass 
with one true edge, this edge being longer 
than the longest side of the trimmed print. 
Thus, for trimming a print to 3 by 4, one 
could use a quarter-plate focussing screen. 
By looking along the edge, it is easy to 
see if the edge is cut true. 

One of the photographs is now trimmed 
exactly as required, taking great care that 
the edges are all parallel to one another, 
and the angles right angles. On this 
trimmed print, lying face upwards, the 
ground-glass is laid with the ground side 
uppermost, and the true edge is adjusted 
until it coincides exactly with one of the 
long edges of the print, and it is held 
firmly in that position. By means of a 
ruler, a pencil line is ruled exactly over 
the other long edge, which is seen through 
the ground.glass. ]t is necessary to keep 
the eye vertically over the edge of the 
print along which the line is being ruled 
to avoid parallax, and the pencil line 
should extend exactly the length of the 
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The print is now turned through a 
right angle, the same edge of the ground- 
glass placed to coincide with a short edge 
of the print, and another pencil line ruled 
over the other short edge. 

The print and ground-glass are now 
placed back to back, with face of the 
print and the ground side of the glass out- 
most, and so that the long sides of the 
print coincide with the straight edge and 
longer ruled line. Holding them both up 
together to a good light, ground side 
towards one, a pencil mark is made (say) 
at the top of the head and at the feet of 
the portrait, which are marked L. The 
print is then turned through a right angle, 
the short edges adjusted to the straight 
edge and shorter ruled line, the top of the 
head and the same part of the foot are 
again marked with an S beside the marks. 


print. 


In order to trim the rest of the prints 
exactly the same as the first, the ground- 
glass is placed ground side downwards on 
the face of the print, and so that the two 
guide lines, marked L, come to the correct 
positions on the print. А cut is then made 
along the straight edge. The print is then 
turned through 180 degrees, the trimmed 
side adjusted to the longer pencil line, and 
another cut made. The print is then 
turned through a right angle, the marks S 
placed in position, and the same procedure 
followed, for the short sides, using the 
short pencil line. The resulting print will 
be found to be exactly the same size, and 
trimmed in the same position, as the first. 

If it be immaterial as to whether the 
cuts are made in exactly the same place, 
but only necessary that the prints shall 
be of exactly the same size, then the guide 
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marks, L and S, may be omitted, and the 
first cuts made by judgment with the eye. 

It will be found that the ruling of the 
lines and making the guide marks is very 
quickly and easily done, while, with their 
aid, trimming is a very rapid process. 
When the prints are all trimmed, the 
pencil lines are easily washed off the 
ground-glass, which may therefore be used 
to trim any number of batches of prints of 
different sizes and shapes, and thus takes 
the place of an almost infinite number of 
cutting shapes. It would be simpler if 
one could use two adjacent edges of the 
ground-glass. The objection is that, in 
the writer’s experience, it is difficult to 
find two edges, especially adjacent edges, 
sufficiently true, whereas by the method 
described only-one true edge is necessary. 

E. Fe Dy J. 


THE 


HEN I commenced photography, I experienced consider- 

able difficulty in finding a room suitable for use as a 
dark-room, as all the rooms in the house had very large windows, 
which would not have been easy to block up with temporary 
shutters, and the bath-room was very small, being only 7 ft. 9 1n. 
by 5 ft. 6 in. After weighing up all the pros and cons, I decided 
in favour of the bath-room. 
This had a lavatory basin, 
2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in., with hot 
and cold water supply. I had 
to economise my available 
space, and also make my 
arrangements for my hobby as 
unobtrusive to the rest of the 
household as possible, and 
fig. 1 and the illustrations will 
make it quite clear how I 
arranged matters. 

I blocked up the windows 
with а movable shutter, 
covered with two thicknesses 
of brown paper and one of 
black material, and this folds 
in half and stands behind the 
door when not in use. 

I fitted a bench 3 ft. 6 in. by 
13 in., on the only available 
side. On this I do all my 
developing ; and over this are 
two shelves, which take all 
my store of chemicals, 
quarter and half-plate dishes, 
print and plate washers, 
lamp (when not in use), etc. 
In order to keep the small 
room as cool as possible, and 
as my bench does not allow 
me to work far from my lamp, 
I use one of the modern 
electric lamps, with Messrs. 
Wratten and  Wainwright's 
safelights, giving reflected 
light only. As will be seen 
by fig. 1, the lavatory basin is 
close at hand for rinsing and 
fixing purposes. Most of my chemicals are in tabloid or other 
concentrated form, as the space for bottles is limited. I keepa 
20 oz. stoppered bottle for water, as in this way the water is 
instantly available that has stood for some time, is thus free 
from air-bubbles, and is at the same temperature as the room. 

The bath-room also serves me for enlarging purposes. Upon 
the bath rest three transverse pieces of 3 in. by 1 in. wood, and 
upon these are screwed two guides, each 6 ft. long. Between 
these guides rests the lantern, and the easel also slides between 
them in either direction, thus ensuring parallelism. Blocks on 


A Corner of the “ Dark-room.” 


BATH-ROOM AS A DARK-ROOM. n. i airy. 


The following is one of the prizewinners in the recent Dark-Room Competition. 


the underside of the three transverse pieces and inside of the 
bath secure the whole against any side movement. 

In making, the whole arrangement was first screwed together 
in its correct position, and then sawn asunder where dotted line 


Window 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of Bath Room. 


is shown above. Thus I am enabled to store all under the 
bath when not in use. An iron pin at each of the two ends, 
which slide into holes at the corresponding ends, secures the 
correct positions being taken up. Р 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be that the 
4 Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
E expressed by correspondents. 


understood, however, 


LIGHTS, SHADOWS, AND REFLECTIONS. 


Sig,—The objective and subjective are so essentially blended 
in art that I do not see how I can accept Mr. Bland's suggestion 
(contained in his letter published in THE А. P. for December 25) 
that I should separate them in criticism. И is even a question 
whether they can ever be completely sundered and kept in 
water-tight compartments by human intelligence, and I think 
Mr. Bland is on the wrong tack in trying to draw too marked a 
dividing line. The tinge of subjectivity enters unaware, however 
dispassionately one may think he is observing, and reveals that 
which is subconsciously expected. But instructed subjectivity 
is illuminating, preventing wrong-seeing, and showing what is 
vital. At its best it brings the spirit of man into accord with 
the spirit of Nature; in its absence the material aspect may be 
unprofitably noted while the soul eludes. 

It has not been my purpose to deal with facts, except in con- 
nection with such considerations as make them helpful to artistic 
productions. 

Facts derive their interest and significance only from the point 
of view and from their relation to other facts. In art, the truth 
is in the whole, not in the parts, and a small fact may be over- 
accentuated to the detriment of the greater truth. A house, or 
any other object, will not convey an impression of solidity if it 
is no more substantial than its reflection, and water will cease 
to exist as water if one tries to impose so dense a mass on its 
surface. Everything is relative, and the reflection must be in 
due relation to the object that it reflects, and also to the water, or 
they lose their own relative significance, and the truth of the 
whole is impaired. If the dominating importance of this is 
recognised, the question whether, аз an objective fact, a par- 
ticular reflection may be darker than a particular object is of 
comparatively small account. I have advised that a reflection 
should be but an echo of the reality—not a repetition, but a 
response. 

This, however, does not accord with Mr. Bland’s objective 
discovery of dark objects reflected darker still. Everyone has 
seen the shadow side of an object reflected when only the lighter 
side was visible to himself, the reflection, as he would, of course, 
understand, being darker than the object as seen, though not 
darker than the part of it that is reflected. I remember Ruskin 
saying that the reflection of a black gondola in a Venice canal is 
never black, but dark green. This results from the peculiarity 
that dark reflections render the colour of water visible, and 
sometimes very obvious. 

Concentrated vision will reveal the muddy colour of impure 
water through dark reflections, or, indeed, under certain condi- 
tions, the darkness of the bottom, or of other things below the 
surface. But it is just this focussing on comparatively unim- 
portant things that constitutes inartistic observation, and causes 
the beholder to hesitate between a natural first impression and 
effects too painstakingly discerned. А telegraph post against the 
light is of a very deceptive tone, that might easily mislead the 
observer, especially if he focussed on it. 
more intently and closely one scrutinises “values,” the more 
elusive they become; they cannot be determined by fixity of 
vision, but only by a wide comparison with surroundings. It is 
a commonplace of the art schools that if you stare at a thing you 
see it wrongly. The apparent darkness of the reflection of the 
telegraph post observed by Mr. Bland was probably not reflected, 
but due to the matter carried down the river by the flood. If 
a dark object were reflected on ink, the place on which the reflec- 
tion fell would be darker than the original object; but I under- 
stand reflection to mean only the image that is cast, not the 
_ surface on which it talls. 

In reference to the suggestion of the Editor, that the object and 
the reflection may be under different conditions of light, it may 
be remarked that in shadowed water the reflections become more 
perfect—that is, more nearly resembling the original objects— 
than under the influence of sunlight, which penetrates the sur- 
face and shows the colour beneath the more effectively the 
higher the sun happens to be. But any dark colour revealed in 
this way is unrelated to the object imperfectly reflected in such 
circumstances, and belongs entirely to the water or its contents. 
In impure water, with floating matter, the light would be in a 
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great measure reflected from the surface to the detriment of the 
reflection of objects. 

A perfect mirror does not intensify lights and shadows, as 
Mr. Bland will have to admit whenever he looks objectively into 
the glass—though I fancy that a good deal of subjectivity is 
usual to most people in this operation. But in Nature there is 
no perfect mirror—certainly not in St. James's Park, where 
the water is neither pure nor still; and I do not know why an 
imperfect mirror should be expected to do more than a рег- 
fect one. Mr. Bland says these things are so, i.e., dark objects 
reflected darker, because he has seen them. But sometimes 
vision is at fault. Focussing on the wrong place will put all the 
tones out of gear. One must learn how to see ; and one's objec- 
tive impressions may be corrected by reason, for there is generally 
a rational explanation of phenomena, though, unfortunately, 
such reasons as I sometimes endeavour to supply do not con- 
vince Mr. Bland. He may now understand that the advice I 
have given is a generalisation of various considerations, mainly 
that by forcing dark reflections they become an undesirable point 
of emphasis, destroying the surface of water, and diminishing 
by comparison the solidity of the real object; that, being an 
ureality, they should be treated in that spirit, and that the 
impurities of water are not so valuable as to deserve accentua- 
tion at the expense of the harmony of the whole design. 

Mr. Bland is correct as to the character of a reflection varying 
with the position of the observer. The more oblique the angle 
of vision, i.e., the nearer the eye to the surface of the water, the 
more completely are reflections seen; but the more acute the 
angle, the more the eye penetrates the water itself, and the more 
15 seen of its local colour or bottom. Hence, water near at hand 
looks darker than that far away. Не complains that I have mis- 
apprehended some of his points. This I regret; but, on the 
other hand, I do not recognise my argument nor its refutation 
in the paragraph referring to "puerility " and taking me through 
the parks and other pleasant places; and, to me, the whole 
passage is unenlightening. 

However, in responding to his handshake, I ask him to give 
a subjective, as well as an objective, application to St. Luke's 
words, and perhaps he will be persuaded that, to make his 
pictures expressive, it will be well to impart to solid objects 
their essentially substantial quality by contrasting it with the 
mystery and unreality appertaining to reflections (subjectively, 
no doubt), and to bear in mind that the flatness of the surface 
of water and the perspective of its plane mean more than the 
elaboration of reflections. 

Also, that the spirit and inner significance of things deserve 
at least as much study as objective appearances. As to his 
“What, never?” I should have no objection to responding, “ Well, 
hardly ever!" as this fits my case quite well, and am only 
deterred by a mental reservation. due to the range of 
my own experience having stopped short at the intensifying 
power of reflection, either in producing increased brilliance, 
greater darkness, more force of definition, or augmented 


solidity. Of one thing I am certain, and that is that anyone 
who convinces himself that reflections are capable of perform- 
ing one or all of these feats is in a fair way to destroying his 
ANTONY GUEST. 


pictures.— Yours, etc., 


The Camera Club.—The lecture on Thursday, February 1, is 
Бу Dr. Vaughan Cornish; the subject, “The Panama Canal.” 
The series of practical demonstrations will commence оп Mon- 
day, February 5, at 8.30 p.m., “Enlarging” being the subject. 
The demonstrations are free to members. 

Barry Y.M.C.A. Camera Club will hold an exhibition from 
February roth to 17th. There are two open classes, for land- 
scape and portraiture. Full particulars can be obtained from 
the secretary, Mr. A. L. Gardner, Y.M.C.A., Newland Street, 
Barry, S. Wales. 

Correction.—In the article entitled *On Making Enlarged 
Negatives," which appeared on p. 53 of our issue for January 15, 
a printer's error occurred in the first line of the second column. 
The words under-ex posure should obviously have read undue 
exposure." 

Blackburn and District Camera Club.—The tenth exhibition of 
the club will be held in the Blackburn Art Gallery from Feb- 
ruary 17 to 24. Entries close February 8. Full particulars from 
Mr. W. Ernest Balme, 95, Queen's Road, Blackburn. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Leeds Exhibition. 

The Leeds Photographic Society has recently 
produced a members’ exhibition that was worthy 
of the best traditions of the society, although I 
cannot conscientiously say it excels certain of 
their great successes of а few years ago, when 
the society was in the zenith of its strength 
pictorially. It seems passing strange that the 
same strong men are still there, but they do not 
speak with the voice they did. The show on this 
occasion was very much strengthened by the best 
examples of the work of Alex. Keighley, Presi- 
dent of the Yorkshire Photographic Union; 
Arthur Marshall, of Nottingham; and C. David 
Kay. Outside these exhibits the display was 
strictly a members' show, and of these Mr. Harold 
A. Crawford dominated the exhibition, and 
deservedly so. 


The Exhibitors. 


Mr. Crawford had a pane! almost to himself, 
and no matter what his subject may be, it is a 
picture; in fact, simplicity reigned supreme, for 
quite the two best examples were simply a group 
cf hens feeding, with a simple title, ‘‘ The Hens,” 
and a charming study in light and shade he 
calls “The Last Horse." If anything, I think 
Mr. J. W. Pullon has slightly receded from the 
strong pictorial position he succeeded to at the 
Jast exhibition a year ago. Mr. T. Jackson has 
advanced a few paces, and his “Hill Top” is a 
very pleasing subject, but I should like to see it 
a little larger. I think it would give it more 
space and breadth. Mr. Arthur Banks is, as 
usual, at his best with subjects of broad treat- 
ment, but why that irritating black line round 
'" The Distant Shore"? Мг. Mackay mars the 
picture of his holiday subjects by an unsuccess- 
ful attempt at originality in mounting. Не 


should study E. O. Hoppé's presentation picture, 
.Gordon Craig," for a successful mount on 
similar lines. There is distinct evidence of 


improvement in the work shown by J. H. Gough, 
Е. Richards, and, in particular, Thos. Ку. 
Green, who has a very clean and pleasing 
subject in ‘‘ The Valley Farm." 


Autochromes and Japanese Colours. 

Special commendation is earned by Messrs. C. B. 
Howdill and А. A. Pearson, each for a frame of 
autochromes of quite the best standard of 
quality. Herbert Denison, J. H. Walker, and В. М. 
Middleton also display excellent examples, 
whilst the novelty in lantern slides were the 
Slang collection of coloured slides tinted with 
the newly introduced Japanese colours. Оп the 
Saturday night of the show Mr. Green demon- 
strated his ability at the process. His dexterity 
and apparent ease in colouring ordinary mono- 
chrome lantern slides of country scenery is sure 
to cause a run on the local dealers for the 
excellent little books of Japanese colours. 


Pictorial and Nature Photography Classes at 
Blackburn. 
. The prospectus of the Blackburn Camera Club 
is ready, and will be sent to anyone applying 
to Mr. Ernest Balme, of 95, Queen's Road, 
Blackburn. Аз I mentioned some time ago, 
the show is to be housed in the Blackburn Art 
Gallery, where the exhibits will be displayed 
under the best of conditions and lighting. There 
are six bronze plaques in the open class for any 
subject, with a special open class for natural 
history, either for a series of photographs or any 
single subject. Mr. C. F. Inston and Mr. Alfred 
Taylor will judge the exhibits, and the date is 
February 17th. 


South London Exhibition. 

The South London Photographic Society is like- 
wise ready with their syllabus, and they, in 
common with most modern exhibitions, make no 
class distinctions other than (1) Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, (2) Autochromes, (3) Lantern Slides. The 
awards are two silver and six bronze medals; or, 
if medals are not sought, the successful com- 
petitor may select a picture from the walls of the 
exhibition. Mr. F. J. Mortimer is to judge the 
and the 


show, genial secretary, Mr. Horace 
Wright, 18о, Friern Road, East Dulwich, London, 
S.E., is waiting your command with the 
prospectus. 


Durham Competitions. 

The new Durham City Camera Club have issued 
an excellent series of competitions, which should 
go a long way to attract every photographer in 
Durham City to join the society. They are 
varied in character, each month, from January 
to December, providing a subject to itself, with 
the results counted up at the year end. 


An Empire Tour Illustrated. 


The Sheffield Photographic Society are going 
to be the medium of showing the public the good 
things that came across the path of the 
“ Empire " tour of the Shefheld Choir. The event 
is fixed for Shrove Tuesday, February 2oth, in 
Montgomery Hall, when Mr. Furniss will act as 
guide, and the nimble sixpence will do the 
needful. 


Combination Priuting. 


One of the points of the ‘‘ bromide and 
combination enlarging” lecture, at the South 
Essex Camera Club recently, is told as briefly 
as possible in the following note. In intro- 
ducing a figure or a tree into a composition, the 
landscape or groundwork negative is first pro- 
jected on to the bromide paper through the amber 
focussing cap (stained film for preference, owing 
to a slight displacement when projected through 
a glass cap). A pin stuck into the paper marks 
the position the “ addition" (tree or figure) is to 
occupy. The landscape negative is then removed 
and the “addition ” negative inserted—the super- 
fluous subject matter blocked out with '' Avery ” 
backing—and adjusted so that it occupies its 
destined position. The outline of the “addition ” 
is then very lightly pencilled. The cap is re- 
moved and the exposure made. The pencilled 
outline is then carefully filed with “ Avery" 
backing. The landscape negative is now inserted 
and adjusted to its proper place, and the expo- 
sure made. The usual preliminary soaking serves 
to remove the ''backing " from the paper, and 
when the developer is poured on, the *' combined " 
picture develops up. 


Acetylene Illuminant for Enlarging. 

Mr. F. G. Prideaux, speaking specially to 
beginners at a meeting of the Photographic 
Society of Ireland on the subject of '' Enlarg- 
ing," said he recommended the use of acetylene 
as an illuminant, and considered that with a 
good type of generator and careful handling it 
was quite safe. The lecturer drew attention to 
an article on the speeds of bromide papers, which 
appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News about a year previously, 
pages 550, 551, ard 552, vol ii, 1910. Не 
mentioned that the various speeds of different 
brands of bromide paper now on the market 
were of use to the worker, a paper with a slow 
speed—or rapidity—number giving a print show- 
ing more contrast than one would which was 
more sensitive to light action. Some makers, he 
said, had recognised the importance of this, and 
had placed slow and rapid brands of their papers 
on the market. The speed numbers given in the 
article referred to removed a good deal of the 
uncertainty in arriving at a correct exposure and 
prevented а useless waste of materials. 


Chelmsford New Club Rooms. 

Most societies aspire to the acquisition of their 
own club rooms, but how few realise that ambi- 
tion! The Chelmsford Photographic Society 
have, however, succeeded where others have 
failed, and recently they came into possession of 
their treasure. А fine club room, with dark-room 
and all the modern conveniences of a specially 
fitted-up work-room, does credit to the splendid 
organising power of the Chelmsford committee. 
The opening ceremony was performed by Mr. 
C. H. Baskett, the chairman of the society. Не 
explained that the club was started in 1908, and 
had held two exhibitions, both of which proved 
useful and instructive. The desire of the com- 
mittee had been from the first to acquire such 
premises, but they had been handicapped by want 
of means and the lack of a suitable building. As 
soon as the present opnortunity was offered it was 
seized, and a sub-committee had done earnest 
work in furtherance of the matter. 
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Grimsby Exhibition. | 

The fifth annual exhibition of the Grimsby 
Camera Club, held from January oth to 13th, was 
indeed a great success, if numbers speak for 
anything. Fully 4,000 persons visited the exhibi- 
tion, which joined hands with the local Arts 
Club, and thus provided an ideal display. The 
photographers alone were responsible for about 
120 examples, amongst which we noted some good 
examples by Messrs. Ward, W. B. Johnson, A. 
Stephenson Crabtree, G. S. Watkinson, and H. 
Johnson. In all respects the exhibition was the 
most successful held. 


Photography and Astronomy. 

Lecturing at the Southampton Camera Club on 
the “ Eclipse of the Sun," Mr. W. Dale said 
photography played a large part in watching an 
eclipse, but not all, as apart from the observa- 
tions of the astronomers through their telescopes, 
the corona was sketched by lady artists, and in 
other ways the effects observable were noted. In 
a total eclipse of the sun the period of totality 
varied from one to five minutes, and that which 
Mr. Dale saw lasted 3 mins. 45 secs., and the 
first thing that he himself noticed were the 
beautiful red protuberances which were known 
to be large bodies of incandescent papi gas, 
and then he endcavoured to watch movement 
of the shadow, which had been described to him 
as like the advance of a wall of blackness; but 
he personally did not see that, it appeared to 
him more like the sudden dropping of a black 
veil over the earth. The peculiar lights and 
colours were indescribable, and until he had seen 
the corona he had no conception of what the 
word “glory” meant, and he felt that all he 
could do was to bare his head in wonder and 
admiration. Мг. Dale mentioned that on April 
p next an annular eclipse would be visible in 

ngland, and the suggestion was made that, if 
possible, the members of the camera club should 
try to photograph some of the effects to be 
observed at that time. 


Next Year's Scottish Salon. 

I believe it is about five years ago that the 
Scottish Salon visited Paisley, and I remember 
that year in particular was a great success. 
Paisley enthusiasts have always been to the front 
in the encouragement of artistic photography, and 
so it is the natural order of things that the 
“ Salon" should again go to Paisley. At all 
events, the invitation has been sent, and if the 
local committee is prepared to give as much 
attention to the organising details as it gave to 
the last, then there will be no cause to regret a 
decision in the affirmative. 


Dewsbury Society Flourishing. 
The perpetual president was again installed at 
the Dewsbury Photographic Society, for, having 


secured a good man, they say, '" Why change 
him?" and I re-echo, “ Why?" The annual 
report and balance sheet says the society is 


flourishing, and that the meetings are well 


attended. 
Gradation in Negatives. 

Some experiments of the “ gradations obtained 
by different developers " were recently conducted 
by Mr. E. Senior, the lecturer on Photography 
at the Woolwich Polytechnic, in the rooms of the 
Woolwich Society. k series of eleven negatives 
made from Imperial ordinary, special, rapid, and 
orthochrome plates was shown through the 
lantern. The plates had previously been exposed 
through a sensitometer, made with every third 
hole emitting half the quantity of light. The 
best developer for the greatest gradation proved 
to be paramidophenol, or amidol, and one grain 
of bromide may be added. Hydroquinone was the 
worst for gradation, being only suitable for black 
and white work, and eikonogen gave no contrast. 


Manchester Amateur. 

The members of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society were recently honoured by 
the presence of Mr. F. C. Boyes, the chairman 
of the Affiliation, who was paying the society а 
flying visit. А rabid Federationist suggested he 
was studying the Federation movement first hand. 
If so, he would have evidence of the vitality of 
the Manchester society, who in his presence 
elected nine new members. 
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| of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication) All queries and 


prints ior criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
" Query " or “Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Low-Power Photo-micrography without 
Microscope. 
I shall feel obliged if you would give me a 
few general hints on low-power photo- 
micrography, without а microscope, having 
regard to the following points:—(1) What 
kind of objective is best suited for this class 
of work—micro. or photo.? (2) Supposing a 
ood ordinary short-focus rectilinear (not an 
anastigmat) was used on а multi-coloured 
subject, would it show defective definition 
owing to imperfect colour correction? (3) 
With an anastigmat of 1 in. focus, aperture 
F/8, representing а diaphragm opening of 
4 in. epp а distance of 41 in. from. 
iris to plate would give а magnification of 
40 diameters, and would mean an actual 
aperture of F/328. Would the definition in 
such a case be spoiled by diffraction? (4) Is 
it correct to calculate the required exposure 
on the basis of the actual F values, that is, 
dividing the diameter of lens stop used into 
the distance between iris and plate, to find 
the real Е value? (5) Speaking theoretically, 
could a subject be magnified, say, 1,000 
diameters without a microscope, assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that we had a per- 
fect lens, a powerful illuminant, and a sufh- 
cient camera extension? (6) Would it be 
sem ol to sandwich a semi-transparent 
subject, say the wing of a fly, between two 
glasses, and put the finished slide into an 
enlarging lantern, using the aforementioned 
1 in. objective? J. H. B. (Edinburgh). 
(1) Any good modern photographic lens 
of 2 or 3 in. focal length is suitable. For 
shorter foci, ie., a to 3 in., you cannot 
have anything better than a Zeiss Protar 
(£5 each, or about that price). (2 A 
good-class rectilinear ought not to show 
appreciable lack of colour correction ; but 
if that were the case, you can get over 
that by using a colour screen passing 
only one colour, say green or yellow. (3) 
One cannot say yes or no concisely, as 
diffraction under apparently similar con- 
ditions does not always give similar 
effects. We have used a 1-8th in. stop open- 
ing with a 4-sth in. focus lens at 15 in. 
without being able to see any diffraction 
effects at all. (4) Theoretically, this is not 
correct, for it does not take into considera- 
tion the conjugate distance, i.e., lens to 
object. But practically it works out fairly 
well, except that the exposure required does 
not increase quite so rapidly as this method 
would suggest ; e.g., if the exposure with, 
say, F/so be то sec., that with F/100 
would be rather less than four times 
то sec. This applies to transparent 
objects, i.e., with direct bright lighting, 
not reflected light. (5) Why not? For, 
after all, the microscope is merely a tool 
for holding the object or lens and arrang- 
ing suitable lighting of the object. (6) 
Expedient is a word of rather elastic cha- 


racter. The chances are that if the degree 
of enlargement was considerable, you 
would get some colour diffraction fringes, 
but it 1s quite possible that in practice 
they would be negligible. 
Gas Fumes in Work.Room. 

I have heard it stated that gas fumes affect 

photographic plates and papers, etc. Would 

an ordinary fish-tail burner or incandescent 

mantle be best, etc.? 

C. H. G. (Bowes Park). 

One of the products resulting from burn- 
ing ordinary house gas in any form of 
burner is sulphuretted hydrogen, and it 
is this which is the chief trouble. The 
form of burner has not very much to do 
with the matter. Your best plan is to 
keep your unexposed plates and papers 
in some other dry and cool room, prefer- 
ably in a tin box with a good-fitting lid. 
If this is not possible, then keep them as 
near the door of the dark.room as you 
can, and have the door open as much as 
possible, so as to ventilate the room and 
get rid of the undesirable products of gas 
combustion. Ventilation is not only good 
for plates, etc., but also for your own eyes 
and lungs and to prevent headaches. 


Lens Queries. 
(1) I have а camera and lens, with stops 
marked 4, 8, 16, 32, etc. What should be 
the true F values? The lens measures 1 in. ; 
and stop aperture {, but I cannot give you 
the focus. What class lens is it? What is its 
focus, and what is the price? 


W. M. S. (Dunstable). 
(1) Probably the following table will 
give you the F values of the stop numbers 
on your lens :— 
F value ...... 8 11 16 22 32, etc. 
Numbers ... 4 8 16 32 64, etc. 


(a We have no basis for more than a 
vague guess at this part of your query. 
Your better course is to consult the makers 
of the camera. 


Solution to Prevent Copying. 
Is there any solution that can be applied to 
a P.O.P. or bromide print that is invisible to 
the naked eye and yet will prevent the print 
being copied? I have tried quinine sulphate, 
etc. J. I. P. (Fulham). 
If we correctly understand your quest, 
we fail to see how you can apply any- 
thing that is invisible to the eye that 
would prevent, say, white light reflected 
from the paper not affecting an ordinary 
plate. You are inverting the condition of 
affairs, for the sensitive plate “sees” 
ultra-violet rays, which аге invisible 
(under normal conditions) to the eye. 
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Your ideal solution would have to send 
reflected white light to the eye, and yet 
this white light would have to be invisible 
to the plate. Even if you apply a colour 
wash of, say, light transparent yellow, 
orange, or red, anyone could still copy 
your print with a suitable screen and 
plate. If you are fearing piracy, you 
have a very simple means in making your 
prints copyright before letting them be 
seen. 


Mysterious Pictures. 
Can you give any information about the mys- 
terious pictures in which the artist appears to 
paint a good black-and-white picture in about 
two minutes, etc.? T. H. H. (Harrogate). 
This can be done by first making a 
black-and-white bromide print. This is 
then bleached in, say, a saturated solution 
of mercuric chloride, wel? washed, dried, 
and kept in the dark until the magic 
moment. И is now darkened by brush 
application of dilute ammonia—say ten 
drops of strong liquid ammonia per ounce 
of water. In fact, it is simply ordinary 
intensification by mercury and ammonia; 
but if desired to avoid betraying the pro. 
cess by the smell of ammonia, you can 
use а 5 per cent. solution of soda sulphite, 
or even lime-water or a solution of caustic 
potash. Or, again, you can rehalogenise 
the print by any of the usual baths, e.g., 
water 2 oz., potass. bichromate 10 gr., 
hydrochloric acid 5 drops; wash it well, 
and then brush on any alkaline non-stain- 
ing developer, e.g., hydroquinone, etc. 
Focussing by Scale. 
I have a certain camera, with focussing scale 
marked for 100, 25, 10, 6 ft. For general 
views, with full aperture, where should the 
scale be set to give the best definition? 
Taking full-length T ures with full aperture, 
where should the scale be set? 
H. N. B. (Athlone). 
No hard and fast rule can be given, 
because different subjects present widely 
different conditions ; but the guiding prin- 
ciple is to set the scale for the distance of 
the nearest object of importance. Of 
course, you may have a subject including 
very near, near, distant, and very distant 
objects, when probably it will not be pos- 
sible, even with the smallest stop, to get 
all parts quite sharp. In this, as in other 
cases, you have to do what you can, which 
may not be what you wish. It is a case 
of compromise, giving chief attention to 
the part of greatest importance. Assum- 
ing a standing figure, e.g., 6 foot man, to 
be reduced to 3 in.’ on the plate, this is 
one-twenty-fourth reduction, so the lens 
will be twenty-four times as far from the 
man as it is from the plate. Assuming 
your lens to have a focal length of 5 in., 
it will be just about g} in. from the 
plate, and twenty-five times five from the 
man, or, say, 1o} ft. from the man. So, 
naturally, you set your focussing scale at 
то ft., and hope for the best. 


Glazing Cards. 
Can you tell me the cause of the ridges in 
the enclosed card glazed oa ferrotype, etc.? 
A. J. (Blackball). 
The fact that some of your cards come 
out all right, while others show ridges, 
points to the drying rather than the fixing 
and hardening bath. Ridges of this kind 
are usually the result of a part of the 
print drying and leaving the plate, while 
other parts adhere to it—i.e., uneven dry- 
ing. Are you careful to dry the back of 
the card quite evenly after it has been 
squeegeed to the plate? Again, too rapid 
drying in a warm room is apt to give rise 
to local drying. Try drying in a cool 
place in a current of air. 
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Dates, etc. 
Most photographers in 
the “Inner Circle” (we 


dare not mention the word 
“Ring ”) know that a cer- 
tain prominent worker, 
when he can't find a land- 
scape to suit him, makes 


one to his taste, and that a recent lecturer of very high artistic 
standing pointed out one of his “composites” as a picture to be 
commended. Passing by that most interesting corner of old-world 
London known as Aldgate, where the butchers' shops form such 
an admirable picture, we came across a lump of material which 
would have been worth pounds sterling to the worker in ques- 
tion. It is known, we believe, among the younger generation, 
who greatly patronise it, as *date-squash." It consists of а 
great solid block of squashed dates, thickly conglomerated, each 
date losing its identity in one sticky, evil-looking mass, of which 
the dealer knocks off or burrows out a chunk for his customer. 
The mass will apparently take any shape, and is admirably 
suited for the correct representation of rocks and caves. It lasts 
for years— what it loses in sales being made up in waste material 
which is carried on to it by the winds, and which becomes 
inseparably blended therewith. What attracted us specially to 
the mass in question was the fact that there was affixed to it a 
faded notice informing the passers-by that it was "morning 
gathered." Fact! 


An Equivocal Umbrella. 

A prominent Manchester photographer has thrown his old- 
fashioned studio, top-light and all, into the gutter, so to speak, 
and has got an up-to-date studio underground. Undoubtedly 
he is following the trend of modern progress, which no longer 
soars but burrows, and there must by this time be plenty of 
odd corners on our underground railways in which young pro- 
fessionals may set up, with splendid chances of getting some- 
thing new in portraiture by posing their sitters on the live rail. 
The journalist who tells us about this underground studio says that 
the place of the absent sun is taken by “ап umbrella mounted on 
a stand." Behold the literal mind of present-day journalism! It 
seems only vesterday that I saw one of these objects for the first 
time at a trade exhibition, and asked the stallholder when the 
angel would be back whose parachute it was. How differently 
the same thing strikes different minds! 


A Question of Eminence. 

Some time ago that genial gentleman, Mr. Carnegie, wrote 
down the names of the twenty greatest men the world has ever 
known. With the exception of Columbus and Shakespeare— 
and there were none of earlier date than those two worthies— 
all of them were distinguished as the inventors of something or 
other. Evidently, in Mr. Carnegie's eyes, a practical turn of 


mind is a test of greatness, and the entrance of the Patent Office : 


the portal of fame. Mr. Carnegie's example has been followed 
by other famous men, but in all the lists of twenty I fail to find 
the name of Daguerre or of any photographic pioneer. Yet 
surely photography has changed the face of the world scarcely 
less markedly than the printing press, and they have space for 
Guttenberg and Caxton. Perhaps, too, photography has made 
that face a little happier, since it has given it a chance of seeing 
its reflection in such a mirror—not necessarily the daily. 


A Letter from Pauline in Paris. 

* =. . What, think you, ‘Magpie’ cher, is sending Paris into 
ecstasies this January of 1912? Nothing less than being photo- 
graphed with your shadow—so much better than being accom- 
panied by a pet dog. Everybody who is anybody is trooping 
to the photographer's and getting her shadow-picture. It is not 
at all like the shimmer of the dress on the polished floor your 
English professionals like to give, but a regular silhouette on 
the opposite wall. Then Alphonse looks mournfully in the 
‘my-poor-brother!’ style at the picture Gaston has just given 
him, and says, ‘Се n'est plus que son ombre.' One lady 
remarked to me that she hoped the photography of this earthly 
would go out altogether, and the picture of one's shadow, which 
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disarms criticism, and even in the stout may be quite ethereal, 
alone remain. Among some sets the acceptance of a social invi- 
tation takes the form of a carte de visite of one's shadow. One 
casts one's shadow before—like a coming event ; don't you see? " 
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Stern Measures. 

* Falling in love” is recommended by a Manchester writer 
as a cure for camera frenzy, or, as he calls it, bromide mania. 
The big brother who makes himself a nuisance with his photo- 
graphic shots at the rest of the family should in his turn be 
exposed to the arrow of Cupid. His time will then be so 
occupied with the gentle radiance of her eyes that he will 
have none to spare for the red lamp. Not only so, but having 
turned his camera upon the lady of his affections, he will 
realise with disgust how incompetent is photography after all. 
To our mind, the remedy is a dangerous one—a sort of two- 
edged sword. For, even though the lover is blind, there is 
no reason for supposing that any special astigmatism attaches 
to the lover's lens. What guarantee is there that the camera, 
by revealing her to him as she is, may not make him fall out 
of love as quickly as he fell in? Indeed, camera work would 
seem to be an excellent antidote to romance. 


Using the Negative. 

Just that sort of dangling paragraph which teases us to 
exasperation appears in a recent number of Tit-Bits, and is 
accompanied by a block showing an elephantine camera, entirely 
dwarfing the three men who are at work upon it. We are told 
that when the bellows are extended to the full it is twenty feet 
long, and that it “uses a negative 6 ft. by 5 ft.” But where it 1s, 
who made it, when it appeared, and what it is for, we are 
told never a word. There are some mountains in this picture 
which might be the Andes or the Caucasus, and the paragraph 
states that it will photograph the summits of inaccessible peaks 
from below. But we can do that with cameras that are content 
to “use a negative” smaller than a drawing-room window. 
However, the fact that a camera has an appetite for negatives 
is something new, and we must see if we can find a waste nega- 
tive or two with which to please our own. 


Before the Strike. 

The cellar may be empty, and the fire may be low, 

The miners may be striking in the February snow; 

But we, the town photographers, will make no plaint or fuss ; 
It may be very bad for trade, but very good for us. 


No smoking from the chimneys, and no smother in the throat, 
No haze to smear the outlines, and no random smuts afloat ; 
How crisp our dainty negatives in all particulars 

When distant buildings are as sharp as Arab scimitars! 


When it's On. 

The air is cleared, but now we'd like impressions slightly 
blurred ; 

It lacks now in elusiveness, in softness—what’s the word? 

We've always been so keen to do our printing uncontrolled, 

And atmosphere we're longing for—and then, again, it's cold. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


100th 

Lesson. 
HATTING the other day with 
a young friend who is 
anxiously selecting his new 
camera after a year’s more 
or less casual use of a 
Brownie, we chanced to refer 
to the rising front, and were 
at once met by a number of ques- 
tions and statements, such as “ Why 
have a rising front on a hand 
camera, which will be almost always 
used in the hand?” “How can you use 
a rising front when there is no ground- 
glass image available to ensure accurate 
adjustment?” “If the picture is dis- 
torted, can't it be corrected in some way 
in printing?” and so on. It seemed to 
us that many other workers may be 
looking round to find the most suitable 
camera for work during the coming 
year, and that if we took up some of 
these points, and tried to make them 
clear, we might not only help in the 
choice of a camera, but also in its use 
subsequent to its purchase. It is one of 
the difficulties when advising or ex- 
plaining that rarely can a definite yes or 
no be given aS an answer to a question, 
and almost all answers are only rela- 
tively correct, and in some circum- 
stances need qualification. In this case 
we advise our readers, as we advised 
our young friend, to select a camera 
with a rising front. After a year’s ex- 
perience with the camera in its sim- 
plest form, the advantage of a risin 
front is one which the worker shoul 
be in a position to take advantage of, 
and the rising front is a movement 
which need not be used unless desired, 
and does not get in the way at all if 
the worker elects not to use it. 

With most of the lenses fitted to in- 
struments of even moderate price, it is 
possible to raise the front to some ex- 
tent without any apparent loss of de- 
finition, but in order to take full advan- 
tage of the rise which is available on 
many cameras, a lens of greater cover- 
ing power than a rapid rectilinear 
should be selected. This is one of the 
greatest advantages of the anastigmat, 
that the lens may be raised an inch and 
a half, or even two inches, on a quarter- 
plate camera without loss of definition 
at the bottom corners of the film or 


plate, and without any risk of getting 
the disc of illumination lifted partially 
off the plate, that is without getting 
darkened corners on the sky portion ot 
the print. Even the less expensive anas- 
tigmat will be preferable to the older 
form of lens, and should be chosen if 
possible. 

Now, suppose a camera is chosen 
which has no rising front, and our 
young friend's suggestion is accepted, 
viz., that any distortion may be cor- 
rected when the print is produced. Ob- 
viously to correct distortion when mak- 
ing a contact print is impossible. Such 
a print will reproduce exactly the draw- 
ing of the negative. If the perpendicu- 
lars of the subject are shown converg- 
ing in the negative, they will print con- 
verging in the print. The method em- 
ployed for correcting converging lines 
which should be vertical is to 
make а print, either the same 
size, smaller, or larger, in the enlarg- 
ing lantern; tilting the easel, so that 
that part of the sensitive bromide paper 
receiving the image of the 
upper portion of the picture is 


further away from the lens 
than the part receiving the 
image on the foreground. In 
order to get proper definition, 


considerable stopping down is 
necessary, and this means pro- 
longed exposure with most of the 
enlarging illuminants in use. 
We may say, then, that it is fos- 
sible to correct distortion, and 
that a good subject which can 
only be secured by tilting up the 
camera should not be neglected, 
but in the majority of cases the 
apparatus available renders the 
work so troublesome and tedious 
that even an enthusiast does not 
want to do it often. The rising 
front will enable the majority of 
subjects to be tackled without 
tilting up the camera, and so will 
save this subsequent labour and 
time. 

But it is not onlv when photo- 
graphing lofty buildings that a 
rising front is useful. There are 
many street scenes in towns and 
villages where the buildings are 


ABOUT THE RISING FRONT. 


only of | moderate height, and 
may be included in the picture 
without either raising the front or 
tilting the camera. But as the 
camera is frequently held at the 
waist level, an expanse of uninteresting 
roadway is included, and if a fairly 
large stop is used the nearest part of 
this will often be out of focus. The 
rising front enables a considerable slice 
of such a foreground line to be cut off, 
and a corresponding slice to be added to 
the top of the picture. Nor does this 
involve much trouble or risk of losing 
something in the foreground which it 
is desired to retain. 

The question as to using the rising 
front when the camera is held in the 
hand and no focussing on the ground 
glass is possible is an important one. 
There are cameras fitted with admir- 
able little finders, which show accur- 
ately how much rise is needed; finders 
which, in fact, have their own rising 
front marked to correspond with the 
rising front of the camera. Such finders 
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are a little too buiky to fit to many of 
the folding film cameras, but it is an 
easy matter to so mark a finder that the 
required 
amount of 
rise may be 
determined 
with fair 
accuracy. Let 
us assume а 2 
quarter - plate 

spool film i 
folding 

camera, the A 

actual size of 

the picture 


produced being approximately 4 inches 
On the smallest of finders we 
have 


by 3. 


shall little difficulty in 


very 


L 4 
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placing three tiny dots, as shown in A. 
Now, suppose the view we are taking 
is that suggested quite roughly by the 
sketch on the top of the finder in B. 
We have an expanse of foreground 
which is not needed, and a cutting off 
of the top of the spire and the buildings 
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on the left. It is obvious that the rising 
front may be used with advantage, but 
to what extent? As the film is 4 inches 


Fiuder Images. 


in length, the spaces between the dots 
represent inches. Jf we draw ап 
imaginary line across the finder 
through the lowest of the three dots we 
cut off nothing which we want to re- 
tain in the picture. This shows us 
quite clearly that we may safely raise 
the front an inch. The next point is, 
whether this amount of rise will include 
the upper parts which are required. To 
decide this, proceed as follows : Hold the 
camera quite level, and note carefully 
the image of some object which comes 
exactly on the imaginary line X Z, 
which runs through the dot marked r in 
A. Theobject should bea stationary one, 
and as clearly marked as possible. А 
white stone in the roadway, or a door- 
step answers admirably. Now tilt the 
camera up until the image of this ob- 
ject falls exactly on the lower edge of 
the finder. The finder image will then 
show the view which will be obtained 
by raising the front just one inch. If 
the image shows the top of the spire 
and other buildings, well and good, but 
if not, tilt the camera a little further, 
working in the same way. А rise of ап 
inch, however, is a good deal, and will 
enable a surprisingly large number of 
subjects to be satisfactorily dealt with. 
The tiny dots on the finder may be 
made with a fine pen and writing ink, 
but they are then likely to be rubbed 
off if the finder is wiped in damp 
weather. А little touch of ordinary 
Brunswick black applied with a steel 
pen will be more lasting. Across the 
other end of the finder two dots may 
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be placed, dividing the horizontal posi- 
tion into three parts, each part again 
representing an inch on the rising 
front. 

The front must itself be marked, and 
it will usually be found that some mov- 
ing part travels against the rigid metal 
support, and that a touch of black or 
white paint may be applied to indicate 
the central or normal position of the 
front, and another touch to indicate 
the rise of an inch, the two touches 
being, of course, an inch apart. 

Of course, it will be understood that 
in many cases a rise of less than ап 
inch will be sufficient, but it is quite an 
easy matter to get the distinct point in 
the view half way between the bottom 


R 


of the finder and the imaginary line 
through dot 1, and if this is correct, to 
raise the front half an inch. It is well 
to avoid making too many marks, as 
they cause confusion, and the divisions 
representing inches work quite well. 


COLOURING PICTURE POSTCARDS. 


HE popularity of picture postcards remains unabated. The 

ease with which they can be produced in almost every print- 
ing process accounts partly for this, and it will be found that 
the most frequently employed processes are P.O.P., self-toning 
papers, bromide and gaslight papers. The following brief 
instructions will therefore be appreciated by those who wish to 
tint or colour the pictures obtained. The postcards should be, 
of course, thoroughly freed from hypo by washing, and for 
those papers with a gelatine base a hardening bath of a то per 
cent. solution of formalin should first be applied. The prints 
should be soaked in this for five minutes, then rinsed and dried. 
For P.O.P. and self-toning papers with a collodion base (known 
as collodio-chloride), this treatment is unnecessary. 

The colours may be either water-colours or aniline dyes; and 
whilst the latter are more brilliant, they are not stable to light 
and readily fade, though this is not of such moment to the post- 
card collector who hoards his stores in albums. Transparent 
water-colours may be obtained commercially, and the aniline 
dyes can be obtained both in liquid and dry form. Whichever 
be used, it is necessary to prepare the surface of the print first, 
and one of the simplest solutions is as follows :— 


White of one egg. 
Salt 


Salt ....... eens 4 gr. 
СУШ: HEROIC окна обла 4 gr. 
Ciginigé: Su DINE Lodi: ЕРАК Fan pav VASTENA T 2 gr. 
VERDBE DO opas PLI E rin UE VOR ILIA a ASSESS 2 02 


The white of the egg should be beaten to a froth and allowed 
to stand for twelve hours, and then filtered through a piece of 
clean linen, the salts added, and then finally the gum and water 
added to make two ounces. 

This solution should be painted freely over the prints, and, 
after the lapse of two or three minutes the excess should be 
blotted off with clean blotting paper. The colour, whether 
water-colour or dye, should be mixed with a little of the above 
mixture, and it 1s advisable to use a saucer for the same so that 
one can see the tint. The chief point, no matter what the colour 
be, is to avoid a deep tint. It is far better to lay down two or 
three coats of the same colour than one thick one, for one may 
thus much more easily adjust the correct shade than with a dark 
tint. It is far easier, too, thus to form a compound tint by paint- 
ing one light colour over another. 
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mean as regards foreground, t.c., enough, 
but not too much. But let not the 
reader rush off to the conclusion that 
all subjects require just this amount of 
foreground—no more, no less. Оп the 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWs Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners: Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


| technical] data are printed as supplied by the authors; апа 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


O those of a somewhat imaginative 
and poetic disposition, an old build- 
ing might appear to wear an expression 
comparable to that of a human being. To 
such people fig. 1 would wear a rather 
stern and grim, not to say forbidding, ex- 
pression. “If you come in here, you may 
not find it too pleasant inside, nor too 
easy to get out again." Fig. 2 has a cheery 
face, as of cne quite willing for a gossip 
over old times, saying, “I could tell you 
some strange things that I have seen, had 
you time and inclination to listen." Fig. 3 
wears the weary and rather sad look of an 
old man bent with age and cares. “АҺ,” 
says he. "being old and well-nigh for. 
gotten, the rushing times of to-day find me 
in the way. Гат out of fashion. People 
nowadays are all for show rather than 
utility and reliability.” 

In fig. 1 the first thing one notices is that 
about half the picture space is given up to 
a not particularly interesting road in the 
foreground. We could quite well spare 
about three-quarters of an inch cut away 
from the bottom of this print. One may 
venture a guess that this was taken with a 
camera that does not possess a rising front 
or a swing back—possibly neither—and 
the worker rightlv concluded that it was 
desirable to keep the plate vertical. So 
far so good : but it points the moral of the 
need of either a rising front or a swing 
back. By raising the lens we cut off some 
of the foreground, and get more subject 
towards the sky part without tilting the 
camera ; or if the camera has a swing-back, 
we can tilt the camera upwards, and then 
swing the camera back into the vertical 


Fig. 1. AN HISTORICAL EUILDING 
By George Vaughan. 


plane once again. Technically the work 
is fair, but pictoriallv it is top-heavy. И 
is seldom a good plan to cut your picture 
by a strongly pronounced line running 
{гот one side to the other in the way the 
further edge of the road cuts this picture. 

In fig. 2 we find a fault in a direction 
just opposite to the one pointed out in 
fig. 1. Here (fig. 2) we have not enough 
foreground base ; in fig. 1 we have far too 
much. In fig. 2 one wants the addition of 
another half-inch or so of picture along 
the lower edge. We want to know a little 
more about the floor part of the fore- 
ground. Then, again, we feel that we are 
rather too near the part of the building on 
our right, and the thought comes that if 


Fig. 2.—THB OLD HOUSE, GLOUCESTER. 
By P. A. Chubb, 


we could step back a few vards we should 
get a better general impression. Of 
course, it is quite possible that the photo- 
grapher could not get further back; but 
that does not alter the fact that he would 
have got a more agreeable point of view 
and more pleasing proportions had he 
been able to get a little further away from 
his subject. In this instance the repro- 
duction 1s rather better than the original, 
inasmuch as it gives one a rather better 
suggestion of sunshine and shadow. т 
the original print the worker has carried 
development of the print a little too far, 
and so lost the full sense of the trans- 
parency and luminosity of a sun-cast 
shadow in the open. Apart from this 
matter of over-development of the print, 
the technical qualitv of the work is cer- 
tainly creditable. 

In our third example we see the happy 


contrary, every subject has its own needs. 
At times a long-spread.out foreground 
gives us the chief attraction of the picture ; 


Fig. 3. NORMAN WALLS, TENBY. 
By Charles H. G. Mottram. 


at other times we are glad to cut it down 
as far as we can without attracting atten. 
tion to this drastic treatment, so that all 
the available attention. mav be given to 
some other part. In fig. т the roadwav 
has rather a suggestion of running uphill. 
This is partly due to the inclusion of the 
nearest part of the road and partly to the 
lens being too high up above ground level. 
In fig. 2 this effect is kept in hand by 
omission of the very near part of the floor. 
ing. One good point to notice here 1$ that 
while the subject matter of fig. 3 is simpler 
than figs. 1 or 2, vet fig. 3 is the more 
interesting. Or, if vou like, vou can sav 
that “it has most in it because it has /eas/ 
in it,” ie., most interest for us be- 
cause it irritates the eye with least 
fidgeting detail. Of course, one cannot 
help regretting that this interesting relic 
of Norman times is disfigured bv the ugly 
and commonplace lamp, but things of this 
kind the photographer has to learn to 
bear as martyr-like as he can. 

Technically the work is quite good, 
barring the blank.paper skv. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londcn, W.C. 
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WINTER VISITORS ON THE EMBANKMENT. Bv W. THOMAS. 
From the One-man Show of Mr. Thomas's work now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. See article on p. 17: 
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UNDERGROUND. BY H. E. MURCHISON. 
From. the One-man Show of Mr Murchison s Work now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (See p. 128.) 
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As announced in last week's issue, an exhibition of 
pictorial work Бу Mr. Walter Thomas opens to-day 
(February 5) at THE 
* THE A. P. AND P. N." LITTLE A. P. AND P. N. Little 
GALLERY EXHIBITION. Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. The pictures on 
view will include a ‚ different series from those recently 
exhibited at the Camera Club by the same worker, and 
are principally intended to demonstrate the possibilities 
and advantages of the small hand camera for picture- 
making. As the exhibition will not be open for a very 
long period, readers should hasten to see it. Admis- 
sion is free. Ф з е 


In view of the many branches of photography with 
which the late H. Snowden Ward was associated, 
and the assist- 
ance he rendered 
to a great number 
of photographic 
societies and other organisations, the desire has been 
expressed by many photographers that some permanent 
token of regard for his life and work should be estab- 
lished. It has, therefore, been decided to hold a meet- 
ing to discuss the matter and to form a committee. This 
meeting wil be held at the Royal Photographic 
Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C., on Wednesdav, 
February 7, at 8 p.m., and all readers of THE А. P. AND 
P. N. who knew Mr. Ward personally or through his 
work are invited to attend. 

o ® G 

The rare instance, in a lantern lecture, of excellence 
equally on the literary and on the pictorial side was 
exemphfied at the 
London Camera 
Club the other even- 
ing, when Мг. 
Alexander Keighley gathered up into an hour's talk 
the fruits of seven summers in Central Italy. АП the 
slides had that warm, almost painteresque touch which 
we expect in Mr. Keighley's work, and the descriptions 
were graphic to match. Не made his audience experi- 
ence with him the witchery of Venice by moonlight, the 
phantom-like gondolas moving between the silent build- 
ings that rise sheer up beside the waterways. In addi- 
tion to Venice and Florence—the latter spoiled by 
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PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
H. SNOWDEN WARD. 


MR. ALEXANDER KEIGHLEY AT THE 
CAMERA CLUB. 


German beer-houses and British tea-shops—the towns 
he touched on were Narni, San Mamette, Gubbio, 
Chioggia, San Gimignano, Perugia, and Assisi. In 
this remote country they yoke the oxen, cut the corn 
with a sickle, and thresh it with a flail, while the women 
use the distaff and the spindle, and the shepherds dress 
in skins. Mr. Keighley was at his best in portraying 
the religious festivals, particularly the processions wind- 
ing up the stair-cut hills; but the contrasts generally 
between the noble and the mean, the great campanili 
beneath which 1$ 10 be found a poverty that has not lost 
its cheerfulness and is still picturesque, provided pic- 
ture material such as comes the wav of few of us. 
6 ® Q 

The article recently published in THE A. P. AND P. № 
dealing with multi-tones on self-toning papers by treat- 
ment with various solu- 
tions has aroused a great 
amount of interest in many 
directions. We are parti- 
cularly glad‘to note the favour with which the instructions 
have been received by professionals. In several cases 
we have been informed that a special line of two-colour 
prints on self-toning paper by the method advocated in 
THE A. P. AND P. №. has been put forward, and has 
proved a very attractive feature for window display. 
Incidentally, the idea has also been found a good busi- 
ness proposition, as the novelty of the effects obtained 
in portraiture has promptly appealed to customers, 
especially ladies. We would point out, however, a 
slight error in the article appearing in our issue of 
January 22, p. 85, in which the use of a ten per cent. 
solution of sulphocy anide of ammonium was suggested 
as an alternative to bromide of potash. This should 
have been one per cent. 

$ e eo 

Arrangements are being made by which exhibitors at 
the twenty-third annual international exhibition of 
photography at the South London 
Art Gallery from March 9 to 
March 23 may have their exhibits 
forwarded direct to the annual 
exhibition to be held by the Photographic Society of 
Ireland in Sackville Hall, Upper Sackville Street, 
Dublin, from April 15 to April 20. The classes open to 
British and foreign exhibitors are the same at both ex- 
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MULTI-TONED SELF-TONING 
PRINTS. 


IRELAND VIA SOUTH 
LONDON. 


hibitions : (1) Pictorial photographs, (2) colour section, 
and (3) lantern slides. Foreign exhibits will be framed 
by the organising committees of both exhibitions. 
Silver and bronze medals are offered as awards at both 
exhibitions. Entry forms for the Dublin exhibition 
may be obtained from Mr. H. W. Segrave, 20, Kenil- 
worth Road, Rathgar, Dublin, and must be returned to 
him by April 3 at latest. The entries for the South 
London Exhibition close on February 19. Entry forms 
and particulars as to the transfer of exhibits may be 
obtained from Mr. Horace Wright, 180, Friern Road, 
East Dulwich, London, S. E. | 
® ә Q 
There was a good attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Scottish Photographic Federation on Saturday, 
Mr. R. Marshall, vice-president, in 
THE S.P.F. ANNUAL the chair. The reports of the 
MEETING. various Officials showed a tale of 
work well done, the treasurer re- 
porting a balance on the year’s working. An invitation 
was forwarded from the photographic section of the 
Paisley Philosophical Institute for the Salon to visit 
Paisley in 1913 (it was there in 1907). The invitation 
was supported by Mr. R. Milne, president of the sec- 
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tion, and accepted unanimously, Mr. Milne being asked 
to convey the thanks of the Federation to his members. 
Office-bearers for the season were then appointed as 
follows :—President, Dr. Joshua Ferguson (Paisley); 
vice-presidents, H. Douglas (Perthshire) and James 
McKissack (Queen's Park); secretary, John B. Mac- 
lachlan (Blairgowrie); treasurer, Arch. Campbell 
(Dundee and East of Scotland); portfolio secretary, J. 
I). Ross (Brechin); lantern slide secretary, R. Telfer 
(Wishaw); auditors, J. Murdoch, C.A., and R. C. 
Thomson; council, Robt. Milne, J. B. Martin, Thos. 
Scott, jun. (Paisley), G. D. Macdougald, V. C. Baird 
(Dundee and East of Scotland); R. Marshall (Grange- 
mouth) W. H. Wilson (Glasgow Southern), R. B. 
Penman (Midlothian), G. Cleland (Leith), R. K. Holmes 
(associate). A proposal that there be no annual excur- 
sion only received two votes. Various suggestions 
were made as to locale, and the matter was remitted to 
the council. At the council meeting held afterwards, 
the opening day of the tenth Salon was settled for 
March Ist, and the following Salon Committee ap- 
pointed :—Dr. Ferguson (ex-officio), Thos. Scott, jun., 
John B. Martin, John Kelso, Norman Cochrane, Alex. 
Wilson, and Robt. Mline (Salon secretary). 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, F/3. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I] is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to ЇЇ a.m. or from Û to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


| Ordinary Plate. 


SUBJECT. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... 1/20 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 

Snow scenes with no heavy foreground ... 1/10 T 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/4 T 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... | 1/8 » 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture... ... c .| 9/4 25 


Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 


too much shut in by buildings ... ,... ... 2 8e08. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur. 
roundings, big window, and white reflector | 6 us 


1/30 sec. 


Extra Rapid Ultra Rapid 
late, Plate. 


1/100 sec. 


Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. 


1/60 вес. | 1/80 sec. 


1/15  ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 1/50 ,, 
1/6 " 1/12 ,, 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 
1/4 5 1/10 ,, 1/12  ,, 1/15 ,, 
1/2 „ [1/4 „ [15 ,و‎ 1/6 „ 
1} seos. | 3/4 , | 1/3 » 1/3  ,, 
4 5s 2 secs. | 14 весв. | 1 Е 


As а /urther guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
Super-Speed. 
Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid 
Criterion, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps’ Comet. 
Сем, Salon.. 
» Portrait. 
It.ronp, Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
И Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
» Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
s Violet Label. 
Marion, Supreme. 


99 
CADETT, 


" ‚5. 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 


Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special 


f 


PAcG&T, Panchromatic 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
5 Press. 
WRATTEN,Speed,Verichrome 
and Panchromatic 
Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
УЗ Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
i Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
ji Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
j Ortho. 
Epwanps, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
ILroRp, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phoenix. 


LuMIERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, Instantaneous. 
Уз Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
" Ortho B, 

PaGEgT, XXXXX. 

» X Special Rapid, 

RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

Утокх, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid. 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

BARNET, Film. 

CADETT,Royal Standard Rapid 

Professional. 

CrERON, Roll Film. 

6 Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 

EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso 

55 Matte-Ground 
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ENsicGN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 
» Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
" " Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
m кады ш 


Корак, N.C. Film. 
й Premo Film Pack. 
Корор. Plate. 
Lumiere, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
Film. 


ІД) 
Mawson, Electric. 
PacET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vinex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 

Medium Plates. 
AGFA, Chromo. 

«a  Chromo-Isolar. 

BARNET, Medium. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
CRISTOID, Film. 
ILroRD. Chromatic 

» Empress 
MARION, Portrait. 


» Scape, 
Pacer, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGra, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 

у: Iso. Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinar 
LuMiERE, Yellow 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
РАСЕТ. ХХ. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


bel. 
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ROM a picturesque 
standpoint it is re- 
grettable the trend 
of modern require- 

ments should be so 
rapidly pushing from our 
streets the older forms of 
vehicle, horse-drawn 
'bus, cab, and cart, and their places taken by more 
bulky, if more swiftly moving, motor-driven convey- 
ances. 

Ere very long cheery chaff or greeting from ancient 
driver or dandy wielder of reins and whip will have 
become things of the past; but before they vanish for 
ever it were well if permanent records were made, for in 
future days such will be valuable as depicting one phase 
of street life, but there is little time to lose, for the old 
order is rapidly becoming extinct. 

Just as it is with modes of traction, so 
also are the old street vendors, knife- 
grinders, and so forth slowly but surely 
disappearing from our midst. 

As subjects they may be commonplace; 
yet that they are capable of being artistic- 
ally rendered is certain, for in all picture 
work it is not only the beautiful and dainty, 
but ordinary, everyday life or drab, dingy 
habitations are equally capable of being so 
treated that the results produced may be 
pictures as well as records. 

For town work what is needed is some 
convenient form of camera, the essential 
parts of which are in the highest state of 
efficiency, so that under any conditions 
when photography is possible, fully exposed 
plates may be made by brief exposures; and 
it is certainly more convenient, when work- 
ing in crowded thoroughfares, to employ 
for the purpose a camera not requiring the 
support of a tripod, and which, folding up 
in small space, may be carried about 
without inconvenience. 

Of recent times there has been a marked tendency 
towards manufacture and perfecting of very small 
Cameras, quite a number now being on the market 
taking plate or film pack of 245 by 1} in. (and even 
smaller). For general use it will be found this size of 
camera is small enough to be carried about always, and 
so be ready at any moment. 

They deserve to be popular for several reasons. 
Either plate or film pack may be used. It is a standard 
size, so that any make of plate or film is available, a 
matter of considerable moment to those who prefer to 
use a particular type or speed of plate suitable to the 
work in hand, another advantage being that on some of 
these diminutive cameras are fixed the very highest type 


Vest-Pocket Cameras and Passing Events. 
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WA (Ап Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Mr. W. Thomas — 
chiefly enlargements from pocket camera negatives — 
opens to-day (Feb. 5th) at "The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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of lens, working perfectly, with an aperture of F/4.5, 
in conjunction with shutters speeded to useful times 
from one second to 1-250th. 

Large-aperture lens and slow shutter speeds enable 
exposures being made under almost any atmospheric 
conditions, or when the subject and light are such as 
need colour-correcting screens, these may be used with- 
out the results being spoiled through under-exposure. 

Large and effective as is the lens aperture, Е /4.5, 
already available, the need for a lens working with still 
greater intensity, namely, F/3, will become manifest, 
and just as certain is it before long these small pocket 
cameras will have such a lens fitted. Then it requires 
little imagination to realise what a flood of opportunity 
will be opened out. 

Day and night subjects constantly present them- 
selves, and a lens aperture of F/3, with slow shutter or 


Sr. CLEMENT'Ss Danes. 
Enlarged from a tiny negative made with a vest-pocket camera. 


timed exposures and ultra-rapid plates, will enable 
almost any type of picture being secured. 

The working parts of the better makes, such as 
the Vest-pocket Tenax, are simple, splendidly solid, 
and easily handled. At a moment's notice it may be 
whipped out of a pocket, sprung open into position, 
exposure made, then as quickly closed and returned, the 
whole operation being so unobtrusive that it may be 
carried through without attracting the least attention 
from people who may be standing around, a special 
advantage when photographing shy or awkward 
models, or among folk who might prove troublesome, 
did they guess what was being done. 


Contact prints from these tiny negatives are, of 
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course, very small. Well, there is no obligation that 
the printing should be done by contact. Enlarging 
lanterns of to-day are so perfect in their working, and 
universally used, that but to few photographers is one 
unavailable. Enlarged prints done direct on bromide 
paper may be made as rapidly as by contact, and very 
much quicker than when using ordinary print-out paper. 

Given a satisfactory tiny negative, exhibition prints 
up to a considerable size are quite simple to prepare, 
without losing too much of that fine grain and quality 
which should be so noticeable in good prints made by 
contact. That this is so, practical experience demon- 
strates, and included among the pictures at the exhibi- 
tion now open at THE А. P. AND P. N. Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre, by the writer is one of some gulls sweep- 
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graphers take up photo-micrography, for there is no 
branch of their hobby which is more fascinating. There 

is, probably, many a photographer who possesses a good 
microscope, and yet is deterred from trying his hand by the 


Г seems a pity that comparatively few amateur photo- 


> 


Fig. 1. 


idea that the manipulation is difficult, and that it is neces- 
sary to buy expensive apparatus. 

'The following description of a home-made apparatus may 
therefore be interesting. The two essentials are a suitable 
microscope and a rigid camera with fairly long extension. 
Some form of firm support must be made to carry and con- 
nect the microscope and camera. These may be arranged 
either vertically or horizontally; on the whole, the horizontal 
plan is the more satisfactory. 

The apparatus as shown in the illustrations was made as 
follows :—First, a baseboard (A—A), measuring about 5 ft. 
long, by 11 in. wide, by 1 in. thick, was made from American 
white wood, and clamped at either end to prevent warping. 
At one end a platform was fitted to hold the microscope and 
lamp. This was arranged to rotate on a circular wooden 
block let in underneath, so that the microscope could be 
turned aside to facilitate focussing (fig. 2, B—B). The plat- 
form can then be swung back in a line with the baseboard, 


Fig. 2. 


and fastened with two brass milled-head screws. Final 
focussing is described later. 

At the other end of the baseboard the camera (half-plate 
with square bellows) was fitted to a box, C, made of such a 
height that the centre of the plate was in a line with the 


optic axis of the microscope. This had, of course, to be 
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A HOME-MADE APPARATUS FOR 
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ing down to scraps of food on the Thames Embank- 
ment. (See reproduction on page 121.) 

This print was made by direct enlargement from one 
of these small negatives, 2;5, by 1} in. up to 24 by 20 
in., yet takes its place among others of same dimensions 
which had been done from quarter-plate and larger 
negatives; yet the print from the little vest-pocket 
camera negative stands with them, without in the least 
suffering from the comparison. 

The illustrations on pages 125 and 131 are repro- 
duced from enlarged prints, and suggest quite the class 
of subjects the modern pocket cameras are useful for, 
being, in fact, to the pictorial photographer what the 
sketch-book is to the painter, and prove in every way 
as useful. 


By G. R. MARSH 


found by experiment. This box 
was arranged to slide between 
runners to and from the micro- 
scope, and can be fixed at anv 
point by milled-head screws, the 
sides of the box being cut open 
so that one can reach them. The 
camera extends to about 19 in., 
and when a greater extension is required, the front of the 
camera is removed, and a tapering extension piece, D, made 
of thin mahogany, is slid on in its place (fig. 3). By this 
means a total extension of 33 in. is obtained. 

Any lamp (preferably one with a flat wick) may be used, 
but a proper microscope lamp, with adjustments for height, 
etc., is much to be preferred. Ап acetylene bicycle lamp can 
be used with success, and, of course, limelight or a Nernst 
electric lamp is excellent. Some means must be taken to 
exclude light at the junction between the microscope and 
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Fig. 3. 


camera. At a pinch a focussing cloth may be used, but а 
light-excluding capsule is more convenient. 

It only remains to describe the focussing arrangements. 
A brass rod, E—E, runs alongside the baseboard, and is sup- 
ported on brass uprights. This rod is made in two parts, 
which may be instantly separated at H. The shorter length 
is fitted to the revolving platform, and is connected with the 
fine adjustment of the microscope by a silk cord running over 
pulleys. This is best shown in fig. 2, and it will be noticed 
that the pulleys are fixed on wooden uprights at such a height 
that the cord meets the fine-adjustment pulley at a tangent, 
in this way obviating any strain on the microscope. The 
cord is kept tight by elastic bands pulling on the farther 
upright, which is made hinged for the purpose. The longer 
length of rod has a milled-head at the camera end. 

Details of manipulations will be dealt with later, but 
it is sufficient to say that good photographs may be 
taken with this apparatus of objects magnified 600 diameters 
or more. It should be stated that very great care is required 
in fixing the microscope and camera, to ensure the plate 
being at right-angles to the optic axis. 
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N the second series of experiments the same general 
lines of procedure were followed as in the series 
published in last week's A. P. AND P. N. In this 
case the only variant was the bleaching bath. 

Owing to the great kindness of Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward, to whom I tender my hearty thanks, I was sup- 
plied with a number of identically exposed, developed, 
and well washed bromide prints from the same negative. 
‘These were cut up into strips, and bleached in various 
baths, well washed, and then all darkened in a two 
drops per ounce bath of ammonium sulphide, i.e., а 
fresh darkening bath for each strip. Darkening was 
allowed plenty of time, i.e., until no further colour 
change could be detected. 

Now, what was the result in brevissimo ? Simply this : 
Different bleaching baths gave different results as re- 
gards final colour. This could not be wholly due to 
hypo in the original print, for I used strips from the 
same print in different baths; nor could it be due to hypo 
in the sulphiding bath, for the same sulphiding agent 
was used in all the cases of this series. It is true that 
the differences of colour are not very startling, but they 
are quite enough to be useful. Unfortunately, there is 
no convenient way of referring to associated colours 
and shades beyond such words as warm, cool, more 
or less brown, yellow, etc. Therefore the only thing 
for the reader to do is to repeat the experiments for him- 
self, so that then a particular shade of brown, as we 
may for the moment roughly term the whole series, 
may be produced.. In all cases it is to be understood 
that a two-ounce bath contained the various ingredients 
here below given. 

(A A) Potass. ferricyanide 5 gr., ammonia fort. 15 
min. А fairly quick-acting bleacher. Final result : a 
very pleasant, cool (non-yellow) brown, reminding onc 
of the early days of sepia platinotype. The simplicity 
of this bath is also a point in its favour. 

(B B) Potass. ferricyanide 5 gr., potass. bromide 
I5 gr. Not quite so quick acting as the last named. 
Final result : a warm brown, but free from any yellow 
tendency; a decidedly rich colour that would suit child 
portraiture, also some architectural pictures and rocky 
scenery. А$ most photographers keep both these agents 
on their shelves, it calls for no side wanderings. 

(C C) Potass. ferricyanide 5 gr., potass iodide то gr. 
Rather slow acting. Final result: very close to B B, 
but perhaps a trifle lighter, and a suspicion towards 
yellowness. The difference between B B and CC is 
very slight, and the former is, in my opinion, the 
better. Moreover, potass. iodide is 94. рег oz., while 
the bromide salt is 2d. per oz.—a fourfold argu- 
ment in the latter's favour, other things remaining the 
same. 

D D belongs to another series, to be dealt with pre- 
sently. 
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(E E 1) *' Chloride of lime ’’ or °“ bleaching powder 
30 gr., common (potash) alum 20 gr. (The actual com- 
position of so-called chloride of lime is variable, but 
on solution it yields calcium chloride, hypochlorite and 
hvdroxide. In the presence of alum probably chlorine 
is set free.) The final result (which interests most of 
us much more than guesses at chemistry) is again a 
cool but very pleasant sepia brown, comparing closely 
with A A. In making up this and the two following 
baths a considerable proportion of the bleaching powder 
is not dissolved, but should be removed by running the 
milky mixture through a bit of cotton wool in the throat 
of a funnel. 

(Е Е 2) Bleaching powder as before, plus 2 gr. 
chrome alum. Result very similar to E E r, but perhaps 
a suspicion more yellow. 

(Е E 3) Saturated solution of potash alum т 02., 
saturated solution '' chloride of lime " 1 oz. Result 
rather warmer than the other two, but all these three 
are near enough to be called practically identical. | 

(F F) Belongs to another series. 

(С С) Potass. bichromate 12 gr., sodium chloride 
(table salt) бо gr., sulphuric acid 20 min. Result: a 
good cool sepia brown, without definite suggestion of 
redness or yellowness. Compares with A A or E E r. 

(НН) Potass. bichromate 12 gr., potass. bromide 
20 gr., nitric acid 6 min. Not very different from @ С, 
but yet certainly warmer. This is more noticeable in the 
lighter tones (clouds, etc.) than the darker foreground 
parts. Both these baths are worth noting. 

Our next experiments were with copper, e.g., (К 1) 
Copper sulphate то gr., potass. bromide то gr., sul- 
phuric acid 5 min. (К 2) Copper sulphate ro gr., sodium 
chloride ro gr., hydrochloric acid 5 min. Final results : 
warm brown, showing a negligible difference. There is 
a slight tendency to a general creamy staining of the 
paper. 

All things considered, copper is not a very promising 
agent, and cannot be recommended on any grounds. 
Numerous other combinations for bleaching were tried, 
but of these perhaps one need only mention one of the 
oldest, perhaps the original of the entire family, and 
experimented on by myself and others in the early 
days of the old Camera Club, where results were 
shown. 

In a 20 gr. per ounce of potassium iodide add flake 
iodine to give a deep port-wine colour. For use, dilute 
this to a straw colour. The print bleaches, i.e., the image 
turns a yellowish tinge, but the paper is turned a dark 
blue, so that the general effect is that of a negative at 
first glance. The print is now washed in running water, 
and when immersed in the sulphiding solution the blue 
colour is discharged, and the image turned brown in 
the usual way. With ammonium sulphide the colour 
is close to that of A A. 
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ONE-MAN 
show of 
pictorial 


work by 
Mr. H. E. Mur- 
chison was opened 
at the Camera 
Club, 17, John 
Street, Adelphi, 
on Monday last. 
The exhibition is 
one of the series 
of members' 
shows arranged 
by the Club dur- 


IN - THE · ADELPHI 


AN - EXHIBITION 
OF - PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTS - BY - HECTOR 

` E - MURCHISON 


29 JAN - TO - 10 MAR - 1912 


ing the present 
year, and is one 
The above is а small reproduction of the cover of that should : be 
the catalogue of Mr. Murchison's One-Man Show, visited by all inte- 
rested in progress. 


Apart from the excellence of the pictures shown, this 
exhibition is notable as clearly indicating the definite 
advance of a sincere worker. Some years ago Mr. 
‘Murchison was well known as an ardent exponent of 
ozotype, and his prints demonstrated the possibilities of 
that process in a manner that has not been approached 
by any other amateur. For some little time, however, 
after this period, Mr. Murchison did little or no photo- 
graphic work, but recently he has become an eager and 
enthusiastic worker in that fascinating process, bromoil. 

The exhibition at the Camera Club, therefore, in- 
cludes two distinct sections. The first dozen pictures 
or so are examples of his early work in ozotype, and we 
certainly think Mr. Murchison should have made it 
quite clear in his catalogue that these are not to be 
taken as his present standard. The remainder of the 


SOME NOTES AND А REASON. 


The pictures divide themselves naturally into two 
groups, one of ozotype and the other of bromoil prints. 
Each of these groups represents a distinct period of 
photographic activity, the ozotypes having been made 
between about 1901 and 1906, and the bromoils during 
the last year and a half. The distinction between the 
two is due perhaps as much to the different methods of 
printing as to the difference in time. 

Whichever of the two processes has been employed, 
there has always been a desire to obtain pleasure (and 
impart it, if possible) not only through the subject 
treated, but the method of production. There is often 
to be obtained from the surface of a hand-made paper, 
from the colour and quality of an ‘nk, or from the tex- 
ture caused by the handling of it, a real and vivid enjoy- 
ment quite as great as that caused by the composition 
or other points of the scene presented to us through the 
mind of the worker. 

If we were to confine ourselves to the chemically made 
photograph, we should get, it is true, beautiful and 
characteristic results. But such a groove is not enough 
for many of us, however urgently we may be told it is 
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show (there are forty-six pictures in all) includes many 
remarkably striking and original pictures of the highest 
merit, and which are in a very much higher class. 

At no one-man show of recent times has the progress 
made by a worker in his methods been so clearly 
demonstrated. Mr. Murchison has proved himself a 
master of the bromoil process, and his pictures will 
demonstrate the amazing power of expression that the 
process places in the hands of the observant and intelli- 
gent user. 

Many of the pictures will appeal at once for their 
freshness of outlook and breadth of treatment, while in 
other cases the originality of the subject and treatment 
makes an instant appeal. Notable are Nos. 21 (‘‘ The 
Savoy Hotel "), 15 (‘‘ The Mud Dock "), 18 (“ Auld 
Reekie ’’), 17 (‘‘ Underground,” reproduced on p. 122), 
26 ('* The Motor 'Bus ’’), 33 ('' Sunshine and Shadow ”), 
34 (‘‘ Pillars of Strength "), 58 (‘‘ The Fire Station, 
Blackfriars "), 36 (‘‘ Parapet and. Minaret ”). This 
last is a telephotograph taken from the upper work-room 
door of the Camera Club. А variation of the picture is 
included in his design for the catalogue cover, repro- 
duced above. 

Mr. Murchison has, in his experiments with bromoil 
and in the preparation of these pictures, made use of a 
variety of mediums and materials in the preparation of 
the ''pigments." In many cases the effects are 
notable, as, for instance, in the case of No. 45 (‘‘ Study 
of a Head"). In this case blacklead only was the 
material ground with the med'um, and the result is prac- 
tically a delightful pencil sketch. 

Reproductions of other pictures from this show will 
appear later in THE А. P. AND P. N., and in the mean- 
time the following notes by Mr. Murchison on work in 
his exhibition will be read with interest by readers of 
THe А. P. AND P. N. 


Ву Hector E. Murchison. 


our duty to stick to it. When invention makes us a 
present of new and varied methods of treatment, it is 
unreasonable to expect us to deny ourselves the use of 
them, on the grounds that they do not resemble what 
convention has decreed a photograph should look like, 
but do resemble, to some extent, results obtained by 
other graphic methods. 

There seems to be a mistaken assumption that the 
materials of the painter and etcher are their monopolies. 
As a matter of fact, Whatman and Michallet papers, 
chalk, and charcoal lend themselves to artistic effect 
not merely because painters use them, but because the 
chalk and the charcoal are beautiful in themselves when 
spread with design upon the hand-made papers, or, for 
that matter, on any kind of paper. 

The ozotype process was a means of printing on what, 
by long custom, is called ‘‘ drawing "' paper, but the 
colours were limited to those supplied to us commer- 
cially. Most of the ozotype prints in this exhibition are 
made on Turkey Mill paper. ''At Bosham ” is on 
Allongé and '' On the Lambourn River ’’ on Japanese 
vellum. If these prints possess any distinctive qualities, 
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they are incidental to the methods employed, and 
not forced, to make them resemble water colours. In 
effect they are in water colour, mixed with gelatine. 

In the bromoil process the choice of papers is not, per- 
haps, so wide.  Practically that choice is confined to 
machine-made papers, the grain of which lacks that 
irregularity which is the charm of hand-made papers. 
There are, it 1$ understood, practical difficulties that 
prevent the manufacturer putting on the market hand- 
made papers coated with bromide emulsion. Some of 
the prints now exhibited are made on hand-made papers 
specially coated by Messrs. Wellington and Ward. The 
handling of most of them revealed mechanical difficul- 
ties, more or less, such as blistering or patchiness, 
probably due to sizing or impurities, which make their 
use prohibitive except for special work over which one 
does not grudge pains and expenditure of time. Per- 
haps the most promising of the papers tried are What- 
man ''not"' surface and Michallet. Allongé requires 
a great deal of retouching on the pigmented image. 
Whatman extra rough blistered badly, and Turkey Mill 
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so badly as to be useless. ''* The Mud Dock” 15 a 
specimen of Whatman extra rough; ‘‘ There Comes a 
Murmur from the Shore," on Whatman '' not ” sur- 
face; the portraits of Dr. Harry Kellgren and Mrs. 
George Clowes, on Allongé; and the study of a head in 
black lead, on Michallet paper. 

It 15 in the choice of pigments that the bromoil pro- 
cess offers greater opportunities. At a demonstration 
at the Camera Club Mr. R. L. Cocks showed the prac- 
ticability of mixing powder colours with lard and litho- 
graphic varnish, so as to obtain a good working 
pigment. This gives us the opportunity of using more 
of those materials which have usually been confined to 
the paint box of the sketcher and painter. The bromoil 
process is, in effect, a process of bleaching and rede- 
velopment with more or less control А print can, 
therefore, be made by a photographic process in black 
lead for the sake of its softness, its delicacy, and the 
quality of its own special grey-blackness, or in charcoal 
for the sake of its velvety shadows. There is no limi- 
tation, for they are the real things. 


Meo 
THE SANGER-SHEPHERD DENSITY METER. 


LONG-FELT want has been supplied by the excellent little 
А piece of apparatus recently placed on the market by Mr. 
Sanger-Shepherd, and known as the Sanger-Shepherd Density 
Meter. This instrument, which will accurately measure the 
density of any negative, can be employed as a reliable means of 
ascertaining correct exposure in bromide printing or enlarging, 
gaslight printing, lan- 
tern slide making, 
carbon printing, etc. ; 
and not the least 
point in its favour is 
that the price com- 
plete, with exposure 
table and  instruc- 
tions, is ros. 6d. only. 
In appearance the 
density meter is a 
shallow mahogany 
box hinged to a base- 
board, and provided 
with a slotted strut 
for inclining the in- 
strument to any de- 
sired angle. In the top of the box are two holes, A and B, under 
each of which a mirror is mounted at an angle reflecting the 
light to the eyepiece, D ; but the mirror under hole А only covers 
half the circular aperture, so that the eye looking through the 
eyepiece, D, sees a complete circle, with a hair-line dividing the 
circle into two parts; the right-hand half of the circle is illu- 
minated by the light coming through the hole A, and the left- 
hand halí of the circle by the light coming through the hole B. 
To use the meter, place the instrument in a good light, so that 


both A and B are equally illuminated. А negative is placed in 
position on the front of the box so that its densest portion is 
over the hole A. This will be found to obscure one half of the 
circle that can be seen when the eye looks in at the eyepiece D 
(from a distance of about ro inches). If now the gradated 
screen which is supplied with the instrument is placed in the 
slot C, and slowly pushed through until the densities of both 
halves of the circle seen through the eyepiece D are equal, the 
number of that particular density will be found indicated on the 
projecting slide at the side of the meter. The wedge-screen that 
is used for this purpose is so delicately gradated that a very 
slight movement is necessary to secure a perfectly accurate 
reading. 

When the density number of the negative has been ascertained 
by this means, a reference to the exposure table (supplied with 
the meter) will immediately give the correct exposure for various 
brands of plates and papers used with different illuminants. 

The Sanger-Shepherd Density Meter, in addition to indicating 
the exposures for various printing media, will give the speed of a 
printing paper of which the speed is unknown, will indicate the 
relative value of the light used, and when once the correct expo- 
sure for one negative has been ascertained by trial, the meter 
will enable the worker to read off the correct exposure for any 
other negative measured by the meter. И the instructions for 
use issued with the meter are followed, there is no possibility of 
even the beginner going wrong, and the undoubted utility of the 
instrument makes it one that every photographer should insist 
upon having without delay. The small outlay involved will be 
quickly reimbursed by the saving in materials effected by its use. 
Further particulars will be supplied an application to Messrs. 
Sanger-Shepherd and Co., Ltd., 5, 6, 7, Gray's Inn Passage, Red 
Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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GRIFFIN'S 

T the present season of the year, when indoor photography 

is being ded and practised, the various applications of flash- 

light photography are receiving marked attention. Most 

amateurs are nowadays well aware of the utility of the different 

flash mixtures on the market, and do not need to be told that 

such mixtures should be fired by ignition in an open tray, and 
not in an enclosed flashlamp. 

The latest form of the open type of lamp for flashlight work 
with flash powder, and, moreover, one that is both cheap and 
reliable, is the * Flashette" lamp, introduced by Messrs. Griffin, 
of Kingsway. In appearance it is somewhat similar to an ordi- 
nary pair of metal sugar tongs, but in place of the double 
spoon-ends of the sugar tongs, one side ends in a flat horizontal 
tray, with a piece of carborundum attached, while the other side 
ends in a point of steel, which is pressed by the shape of the 


“ FLASHETTE'" LAMP. 


contrivance on to the strip of carborundum. Pressure on the 
spring sides of the tongs causes the steel to strike fire from the 
tray. The sparks thus produced are sufficient to ignite the flash- 
powder placed in the tray. 

About half a teaspoonful of flash mixture will be found to be 
sufficient for an ordinary portrait in a room. The great charm 
of this ingenious little piece of apparatus is its simplicity and 
great portability. А small reflector is supplied with the lamp, 
and this can be attached in a little socket at the back of the 
firing tray, so as to reflect the light forward towards the subject 
photographed. The *Flashette ” can be used in one hand, while 
the other is used for operating the camera. When the remark- 
ably low price of this piece of apparatus is considered— namely, 
two shillings only—a verv large sale may be expected for it. 
Readers should write to Messrs. Griffin for it at once. 
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Negatives of the Isle of Wight Required.—Readers of THE 
A. P. who possess negatives taken in the Isle of Wight should 
note the small advertisement appearing on p.8(Supp.). A foreign 
reader is anxious to obtain the loan of such negatives, from 
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which lantern slides will be made (one slide only from each nega- 
tive). Every care would be taken of the negatives, which would 
be returned uninjured. Particulars of the negatives and sug- 
gested price for use of same, should be sent to address given. 
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H yes ! 
James 
Mc Kissack 
is a Scot; 
his name 
might act 
as a pointer 
to that fact, 
though his 
photo- 
graphs may not. I have never heard 
him sing, but if he does it will not be 


“Scotland’s hills and Scotland’s dales, 
And Scotland’s hills for me.” 

There was once a cynic (must have belonged 
south of the Tweed) who said Scotland was a fine 
place to get out of. І am certain McKissack does not 
believe that, but still, when there is a prospect of a 
holiday extending over a week, out of Scotland he goes, 
and the result of his sojourn in other climes is seen on 
the exhibition walls. It is not true that he has been 
appointed official guide to Rothenburg (discovered by 
James Shaw, of Manchester), but it is currently re- 
ported that the municipality of that celebrated (in photo- 
graphs) town were anxious to annex the Scot. Busi- 
ness engagements elsewhere prevented his acceptance 
of the offer. 

He has had a meteoric photographic career. Не 
burst on the photographic world at the Scottish Salon 
at Aberdeen with ‘‘ The Fairies’ Harbour,” and since 
then he has been very much in the eye of the photo- 
graphers. He is one of the strongest supporters of the 
Scottish Salon, and last year broke all records with 
twenty pictures accepted. He is a rara avis in so far 
that his abilities have been recognised down South, and 
the London Salon, always on the look-out for rising 
talent, promptly snapped him up. This was soon after 
he appeared in the pages of THE A.P. as one of the 
‘“ Workers we may Hear About." Yet even at that time 
he was a prominent worker in Scotland, and in his own 
circle was so well known that his appearance under the 
familiar and hopeful heading almost provoked a rebel- 
lion up North. 

THE А. P. anp P. N. has always a keen eye for the 
good points of a picture or a personality, and James 
McKissack, who has frequently expressed his indebted- 
ness to our Editor for early assistance and encourage- 
ment, is going to demonstrate that he is no exception to 
the rule that there is always room on top. 

Immolated of the smoke of St. Mungo, McKissack 
has a soul above the material things of commerce, and, 
when opportunity offers, he hies him to the country, or, 
if time permit, he leaves the modern world behind and 
flies back on the wings of Time to the mediaeval ages of 
those old Continental towns. There for a space he for- 
gets the world of the twentieth century, except so far 
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XL.—JAMES McKISSACK, 


Of the Board of Selection, Scottish Salon. 


February 5, 1912. 


By “TOUCHSTONE.” 


as it relates to an up-to-date photographic kit, which, 
like many other good workers, he puts faith in. 

He has the artistic instinct, and his training as an 
architect welded on to that instinct irresistibly draws 
him to those places where builder and architect com- 
bined, before the days of the jerry-building, to construct 
houses that were a joy to the artistic soul. 

In these old-world picturesque districts in Holland, 
Belgium and Germany Mr. McKissack has found his 
greatest photographic treasures. As °“ The Fairies’ 
Harbour," with its Dutch lassies framed in а back- 
ground of shipping, ushered him into our knowledge, so 
we may say that one of his latest triumphs, ‘‘ A Castle 
of Romance ’’ (reproduced recently in THE А. Р. AND 
P. N.), owes its origin to '' otherlands."  Hehaseven 
later pictures than that, but, using the word triumph, we 
leave it at this earlier work. 

Mr. McKissack must in his early days have been con- 
vinced of the truth of an often used advice, viz., 


thoroughly master one process before passing on to 


another. Не has so thoroughly mastered bromide that 
he felt no need to move on to another printing process. 
The delightful colour he gets in his bromide prints is 
the envy of all his colleagues. But the recent °“ Scot- 
tish " showed that he had fallen under the spell of 
“© oil," one of his exhibits being in that medium. 

For the ninth Salon, recently held at Perth, he was 
appointed one of the Board of Selection, one of the 
greatest honours that a Scottish photographer can 
aspire to. This naturally brings him trouble, as, instead 
of dividing the blame amongst the three members of the 
Board, the aggrieved one usually multiplies the trouble 
by three, by giving a full share to each member; but 
James McK. smiles through it all. 

‘‘Touchstone’’ has a lurking suspicion that the 
delegates at the annual meeting were united in a bond 
of sympathy for him when they appointed him vice-pre- 
sident, but maybe no. Merit may have had something 
to do with it. 

With all his earnestness in art he has yet the saving 
grace of humour, and the merry twinkle in his eye when 
a good story circles 
round a group of 
friends, proves that 
he is no misan- 
thrope, but a cheery 
fellow with a full 
appreciation of the 
humour of life. 

‘Touchstone’ is 
proud to know one 
who adds not only 
to the gaiety of 
nations, but also to 
the artistry of 
photography. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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A DUTCH DYKE. By W. THOMAS. 
From the One-man Show of Mr. Thomas's Work now open at “The A. P. Little Gallery." 52, Long Acre, W.C. See article on p. 125. 
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The original of this picture was exhibited. at the Scottish Salon, Perth а 
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PORTRAIT OF 
JOHN B. MACLACHLAN, 


Hon. Secretary of the 
Scottish Photographic 
Federation. 


Bv 
J. CRAIG ANNAN. 


The above is a reproduction 
of the Presentation Portrait 
of the Secretary of the 
Scottish Federation, referred 
to in last week's © A. P.” 
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By A. H. BLAKE. 


dweit the Chimes.” 


INN. 


FROM CLIFFORD'S 


far above tte light and murmur of the town 


See article, " The London of Dickens," p. 136. 
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EO adipem. 


ERHAP?O 


London has 
undergone 
more changes 
from the time 


Dickens was born 
to the present day than during two or three hundred years 
before his day. Could Dickens revisit the scenes with which 
he was familiar in his earlier journalistic days, and seek out 
the local colour or the background of his stories, he would 
certainly be staggered at the vandalism that has been at 
work. 

The whole aspect of the city has changed. The London 
of the twentieth century is worlds apart from the London of 
the end of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Still, in spite of this improvement of London (heaven save 
the mark !) there is still much to be seen that Dickens looked 
upon or that he was in the habit of 
weaving into his stories. 

The photographer can spend much 
time and many plates in tramping over в 
the London of Dickens. Probably his | 
quest of Dickens's houses, streets, and | 
scenic backgrounds, as well as relics, | 
would occupy him fully a year, and | 
might take him much longer; but the | 
interest of illustrating his edition of 
Dickens with photographs of his own 
taking would be immense. 

It is necessary to read Dickens's 
work closely and sympathetically if the 
atmosphere of his London (so different 
from our own) is to be realised at the 
same time that the camera is busy on 
the actual spots that still remain. | 
Perhaps the Inns of Court are not | 
only the most productive of illustra- 
tions, but at the same time the least 
altered in spirit from what they were 
a hundred years ago. They still re- 
main as they were then—wonderful 
examples of medizval liberty amid the 
commonplace surroundings of to-day. 
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A Dickens INN IN SOUTHWARK, “ THE GEORGE.” 
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ENTRANCE TO STAPLE INN 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


The Centenary Celebration tbis week of the birth of Charles Dickens 
(February 7th) makes the following article of particular topical 


interest. 


In Staple Inn, Dickens places the office of Mr. Grewgious 
No. 10 is the house which has a stone 


in * Edwin Drood." 


GILL-& DURRANT, 2M POOLE. 


Tur OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 

from which it is asserted that “ Little Nell ” and 

her grandfather started on their long tramp. 
(This is near what is now Kingsway.) 


over the doorway, and initials, with 
the date 1717. He says of this that 
“the turning into them from the dash- 
ing street imparts to the relieved 
pedestrian the sensation of having put 
cotton wool into his ears and velvet 
soles on his boots." He notices " how 
countrified the sparrows апа the 
leaves are.” 

This inn is also alluded to in “ Bleak 
House," “Edwin Drood,” and “ The 
Uncommercial Traveller.” Dickens 
himself lived at Furnival’s Inn, on the 
opposite side of Holborn, on the site 
of what are now the offices of the 
Prudential Assurance Company. He 
mentions the Temple, its courts and 
gardens, over and over again, and no 
reader of Dickens is ever likely to 
forget the charm that he casts over the 
fountain in Fountain Court, or the 
human interest he weaves round it. 

In * Martin Chuzzlewit " he says, “ Brilliantly the Temple 
fountain sparkled ın the sun, and lazily its liquid music 
played, and merrily the idle drops of water danced and 
danced as little Ruth and her companion came towards it." 
Here Tom Pinch would come eagerly to meet Ruth; “he 
could see her looking briskly up, with the best little laugh 
upon her face that ever played in opposition to the fountain, 
and beat it all to nothing." 

Barnard's Inn is still with us, which Pip described as 
“the shabbiest buildings ever squeezed together in a corner 
as a club for tom-cats.” 

In the sweet little Clifford’s Inn, opposite to the entrance 
to the Temple, he tells of a tenant who poisoned himself 
with a dose of arsenic, and played the ghost to subsequent 
tenants of the same rooms. Here also Melchisedech did 
business for Mr. Smallweed. 


(HOLBORN). 
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So real is this fiction to many who visit the 
spot that we are told they ask to see these entries in the 
register, hardly realising that Little Dorrit, in the words of 
Charles Lamb, is only a “ dream child.” 

Real enough in the churchyard are the graves of the old 
sad inmates who died in the Marshalsea, and the houses 
whose narrow windows look down upon it, which were 
within its liberty. It was this Marshalsea that threw its 
terrible shadow over the childhood of Little Dorrit. The 
Fleet Prison, which has now gone, and has the Memorial 
Hall in Farringdon Street as its successor on the same site, 
comes into Dickens's stories, and no doubt he had much to - 
do, both in person and through his pen, in doing away with 
that and like horrors. 

Standing upon London Bridge we can look across the 
water to the steps to which 

Nancy drew her visitors. 
“Not here, | can’t speak to 
vou here; come away out of 

the public road: down the 
steps уоп4ег.” She was, it 
will be remembered, followed 
. by Claypole, when she spoke 
to Mr. Brownlow, and he 
giving her away to Bill Sykes 
caused her terrible murder. 

The old taverns of Dickens 

have nearly all been swept 
away, neither the associations 
of Chaucer nor Dickens being 
sufficient to make cash give 
place to historic feeling. 
'There is, however, a part of 
one old Borough inn still left, 
one is thankful to say, “The 

George "; it has the galleries 
in excellent order, and though 
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STAPLE INN. 
The residence of Mr. Grewgious, in '' Edwin Drood.” 


Seen over the old buildings of Clifford's Inn 
is the spire of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 
altered in Dickens’s life, and of which he 
describes the bells, in *' The Chimes: ” 
“High ҹар in the steeple . . . far above the 
light and murmur of the town . . . dwelt the 
chimes." (See illustration on page 134.) 

In Dickens's days the churchyards in the 
City and elsewhere were a disgrace on account 
of their dirt and neglect. His references to 
them in their then state helped to bring 
about the changed conditions which we enjoy 
to-day, for now they are either bright with 
flowers and green with grass, or as resting- 
places and playing-places they shelter the 
broken lives of the old and the hopeless, or echo 
with the laughter of the children that even the 
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Who does not know that strange church gate 8 | ЖУСУ, Өр» А-а УУРУ И 

mentioned by Dickens, and christened by him № ez NETT eee ' ВЕР e РЕ кт 

" the gate of ghastly grim "Р At 15 really the ARCH or ‘‘ GOLDEN Cross” (Duncannon Street), 1 | 4 Le v 3 2 Ж» Аа J VEM 
entrance which Pepys and his fellows alluded to in Jingle's story beginning, ‘ Heads, у | 


heads, mind your heads," in '' Pickwick.” 


not the actual inn 
used by Dickens for 
the meeting of Sam 


at the Navy Office used to pass through to 
their official pew in St. Olave's, Hart Street, to hear Dr. 


Daniel Mills, who ran away during the plague. Its ghastly 


carved skulls on 


spikes and Weller with his 
skulls and cross- master, he might 
bones might quite as well have 
well frighten been cleaning the 


the children of 
then and now. 


There is one 


boots in the yard of 
*'The George." 
There is still to be 


churchyard, seen, though a good 

church, and deal  transmogrified, 

vestry that is the old arch of the 

r edolent of "Golden Cross" at 

Dickens, and  Charing Cross (it will 

little altered be noticed in Dun- 

since his day, cannon Strcet) 

St. George, in through which Pick- 

the Borough. wick's party drove Тне ко ET TE OF 
Here 1t was when setting out on Here Joe Willett was advised to spend his 
that he feigned their Journey to time and 6d., because there is '' no tempta- 
that little Rochester. Here tion there, sir—no drink, no young women, 
Dorrit, tired Jingle told the story  "? bad NAM MU but 
and weary, of the headless 


rested with the 
kind clerk in 
the vestry, and 
in the registers 
her name was 


woman :—“ Heads,  heads—mind your heads—terrible 
place, dangerous work—the other day—five children, mother 
—tall lady eating sandwiches—forgot the arch—crash— 
knock—children look round—mother's head off—sandwich in 
her hand, no mouth to put it into—head of the family off— 
entered as bap- shocking, shocking!" И was at the * Golden Cross," too, 
tised, and later that David Copperfield first chanced on Steerforth. 
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“Tue Tom-Cats’ PLAYGROUND ” (Barnard's Inn). 


February 5, 19:2. 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
> expressed by correspondents. 


LIGHTS, SHADOWS, AND REFLECTIONS, 
Smr,—As a footnote to the friendly controversy between Mr. 
Antony Guest and Mr. W. R. Bland about the value of dark 
objects seen in sunlight, I wonder if it would be of interest to 
recall the words of one who was an almost miraculously inspired 
interpreter of Nature's moods and phases? Thus writes Shelley 
in his “Lines Written among the Euganean Hills”: 
“ Mid the mountains Euganean 

I stood listening to the pean 

With which the legioned rooks did hail 

The sun's uprise majestical 

Gathering round with wings all hoar, 

Through the dewy mist they soar 

Like gray shades, till the eastern heaven 

Bursts, and then, as clouds of even, 

Flecked with fire and azure, lie 

In the unfathomable sky, 

So their plumes of purple grain, 

Starred with drops of golden rain, 

Gleam above the sunlight woods. 

As in silent multitudes 

On the morning's fitful gale 

Through the broken mist they sail." 


Pray observe that we have here in the black rooks, not only a 
development of colour, but a change in the photographic values. 
—Yours, etc., GEORGE SAMPSON. 

Barnes, S.W. 


51к,— The correspondence on the above subject has provided 
some very interesting reading, considering that the fashion is to 
laud the *straight print," and to be reticent concerning "straight 
photography." 

Would Mr. Guest kindly tell us to what extent we are justified 
in departing from the objective truth in order to satisfy pictorial 
requirements? This is a question which has caused me much 
anxiety.— Yours, etc., CONTROL. 


DIRECT TRANSPOSITION IN STEREO- 
SCOPIC WORK. 


SiR,—In your issues of December 4 and January 1 Mr. Theo- 
dore Brown and Mr. A. Thomas made suggestions about * Direct 
Transposition in Stereoscopic Work." I submit some remarks 
with regard to those two letters, dealing with Mr. A. Thomas’ 
proposal first. 

The diagram represents a horizontal plane through the prin- 
cipal axes of a pair of stereoscopic lenses (centred 3 in. apart), 
and at right angles to the planes of two parallel mirrors. 

The lens mounts represent a pair of Beck Neostigmar lenses, 


F/6, Series II., where the outside diameter of the mount is just 
over 11 in., and the distance from the front of the optical centre 
about т in. A and B are the optical centres, Aa Bb the prin- 
cipal axes. 
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Through A draw AC at 45° to Aa. In the line YZ of the front 
of the lens mounts take a point D, a short distance beyond the 
right-hand lens mount. Through D draw DC, making, with the 
line YD, an angle equal to half the angle of the lens (in this 
case, L YDC=15°), and let this line meet AC in C. 

Draw a b parallel to YD, meeting the principal axes in a and b. 
By the construction Ca= Aa. 

If a plane mirror be placed so that its reflecting face passes 
through A and bisects the angle CaA, the cone of rays from the 
optical centre A will be reflected from the mirror EF as if they 
came from С; and after incidence on a second mirror, of which 
the reflective surface passes through D, and which is parallel to 
the mirror, EF will be again reflected, as shown by the strong 
lines, as if they came from a point, X, towards which the dotted 
lines converge, where cX=Cc. Of course, the rays from the 
object to the optical centre, A, follow the same course as the 
rays which we have considered as proceeding from A. 

The reason for taking the point D a little to the right of the 
right-hand lens mount is that no part of the light reflected from 
the mirror DG may be intercepted by the right-hand lens mount. 

The mirror EF must not be long enough to obstruct the cone 
of rays, HBK. 

The mirrors would best be fixed in a light wood case, the 
weight of case and mirrors being carried on the tripod head, not 
upon the lens mounts. 

The case might be entirely closed on the left side. The 
mirrors would be best silvered on their faces; but I am confi- 
dent that if anyone makes, or has made for him, an instrument 
on this plan, he would find on trial, with pieces of ordinary 
looking-glass, results so satisfactory that he would think it 
worth while to substitute mirrors on optically worked glass. 

One point requires notice. The light rays, which produce the 
left-hand picture, really converge as if to a point, X, 6 in. behind 
the point B. This would be an objection to using this method 
on objects only a few feet distant, but for ordinary views it 
would be immaterial. 

Mr. Brown's suggestion does not note that one mirror might 
be smaller than the other if the arrangement were simplv 
reversed upon the lenses between two exposures. Even so, I do 
not see that it is advisable to introduce either the expense of 
optically worked mirrors or the use of unsatisfactory pieces of 
looking-glass to effect the transposition of stereoscopic images 
in successive exposures, 1.е., as a rule on still.life objects, when 


it can be done simply and perfectly by a small, i.e., 3 in., lateral 
movement of the camera, with convergence, if necessary. 

Any owner of a stereoscopic pair could make a diagram of 
this kind for his own lenses by following the steps of the con- 
T, Н. TAYLOR: 


struction, mutatis mutandis.—Yours, etc., 


The Camera Club.—“ Gotland and its Ruins” is the subject of 
the lecture on Thursday evening, the 8th inst. The one-man 
show by Mr. Murchison is open to the friends of members each 
afternoon between the hours of two and five o’clock. Cards to 
view may be obtained from the secretary. The practical demon- 
стагод on Monday evening, February 12, will be on *Studio 
Work." 


Royal Photographic Society.—Tbe annual general meeting will 
be held at 35, Russell Square, W.C., on Tuesday, February 13, 
at 8 p.m. The house exhibition of prints by members of the 
affiliated societies will remain open to the public until Feb- 
ruary 12. А one-man show of work by Mr. С. К. Ballance will 
be opened on March 5 (Tuesday), and a paper, “Оп the Desira- 
bility of the Formation of a British School of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy," by Mr. J. W. Lumb, will be read the same evening. 


Correction. —We regret that a printers’ error occurred in 
Messrs. Griffins’ advertisement appearing in THE А. P. for 
January 22. Instead of reading—‘“ Acifix (acid hypo). Per tin, 
making 3 oz. of solution, 6d.," it should have read зо oz. 


“The Monthly Circular," the official organ of the Affiliation 
of Photographic Societies, has been discontinued. Its place is to 
be taken by a 4 pp. Notice fo Secretaries, containing a list of 
lecture bookings, etc. The demise of what should have been a 
most useful publication for the photographic societies is 
probably due to the departure from the plan originally sug- 
gested for its contents and make-up. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


Local Societies Class. 


The special class that claims the pressing 
interest of this page is the one termed '' Local 
Societies Class," which, apparently, is to be 
organised somewhat on the lines I have sug- 
gested for a Federation exhibition on one or two 
former occasions. Birmingham is the birth- 
place of the Midland Photographic Federation, 
and consequently I am glad to note the advance 
in the direction indicated by the premier society 
of the Midlands. The class in question is 
limited to five pictures from any society in 
either Worcestershire, Warwickshire, or Stafford- 
shire, of which not more than one picture must 
be by the same exhibitor. No member of the 
B.P.S. can compete in this class. The Birming- 
ham executive have no doubt, from space con- 
siderations, limited each society's effort to the 
small number of five examples, but it will also 
ensure that a good standard of quality is the 
result, and one imagines that even the very 
small societies are not set the impossible task. 


Portsmouth С.С. on the Up-grade. 

Since the Portsmouth Camera Club found new 
quarters the attendance has been very good, and, 
what was even better, several old members who 
had left (including the Mayor) were rejoining 
the society. At the annual meeting last week 
some six new members were also elected, and 
the accounts may also be regarded as satisfactory. 
There was a profit on the exhibition and a slight 
loss on the general expenses account, but that, 
of course, includes the removal expenses. 


Autochromes Projected by the Club Enlarger. 


The Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic 
Association had a special ''Colour" evening 
recently, when several members exhibited a 
number of autochromes, varying in size from the 
modest lantern plate size to the more expensive 
half-plate. One of the drawbacks of the auto- 
chrome process is the difficulty of examination 
by any handy means, and unless one works ip 
lantern plate size and uses an arc light for 


projection, they are not seen at their best 
advantage. It is not, however, given to us all 
to afford the luxury of an arc lantern, specially 


for the drawing-room, but many have an enlarg- 
ing lantern which they can easily adapt to take 
any size of autochrome up to half-plate. At any 
rate, the Tunbridge Wells Society showed the 
members how easy it was. They fitted the club 
enlarger with carriers and improvised an arc 
light, with the result that they had no difficulty 
in filling an eight-feet sheet with the half-plate 
autochromes. 


Survey Activity at Cardiff. 


The exhibition of photographs in the Cardiff 
Central Library last week were a source of 
surprise to many. It appears much quiet work 
has been going on for some time past, and a 
really fine collection of topographical prints has 
been got together, dealing mainly with places of 
interest in Glamorgan. This work—still incom- 
plete—is sure to receive an impetus from the fact 
that a photographic section has been established 
ir connection with the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society, and the chief librarian, Mr. Farr, is 
himself an enthusiastic photographer. Was it 
not a (Cardiff) Welshman who won first prize at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855 for a series of four 
photographs of moving objects, at that time a 
great achievement? 


Blackpool’s First Exhibition. 


The first exhibition of the Blackpool and 
Fylde Photographic Society closed on Saturday 
last, after a week’s display, and has been an 
unqualified success. Seventy-five pictures were 
hung, and the work was of a high character 
throughout, eliciting great praise from the visit- 
ing public and the local Press. Bromide enlarge- 
ments predominated, though there were a few 
excellent specimens of the carbon and oil 
processes. Some very fair examples of auto- 
chrome transparencies were also shown. Such an 
exhibition was quite a new departure for Black- 
pool, and there 1s little doubt that the experience 
gained this year will ensure an even better 
production for next year. 


Try the Art Gallery Again. 

I understand an unsuccessful effort was made 
by the society to obtain the use of a room in the 
Municipal Art Gallery for the display of the 
exhibits. It appears to be always the case that 
the local society has to educate the local 
authority in the claim of pictorial photography 
to rank as an art before the smile of approval 
is forthcoming. Blackpool's difficulty has 
occurred again and again, but the experience of 
other societies is that having once seen a good 
show of pictorial photography, the local art 
gallery authorities readily extend their welcome. 
If the request is renewed again, no doubt the 
Blackpoo! authority will render every possible 
help; that is, if they have seen and realised the 
pictorial capabilities of the camera. If the 
Blackpool Society find on further application 
they are stil! not receptive, let me give them a 
hint. Arrange for a good invitation exhibition 
from some half-dozen of the best pictorial 
workers of the day. and I will prophesy the 
result will be '' Yes." 


Sheffield Photographic. 


Some very fine specimens of architectural 
photography were shown at the Sheffield Photo- 
graphic Society by Mr. A. E. Hasse. The range 
of the tour was the Cathedral of Wells and its 
neighbourhood. Special interest attached to the 
views of the many beautiful and quaint features 
of the cathedral, both internally and externally, 
and Mr. Hasse greatly enhanced his pictorial 
survey by an abundance of historical details 
associated with the majestic edifice. 


Mr. Leadbeater's Negatives. 

Visitors to the Rotherham exhibitions of the 
past few years will appreciate the action of the 
Rotherham Photographic Society, who are taking 
steps to classify the negatives left by the late 
Mr. James Leadbeater, in order that they may 
be readily available. Mr. Leadbeater was very 
anxious that the society should have care of the 
valuable negatives he left behind, and the 
executors have now handed them over. They 
include the finest collection of lightning flashes 
in this country. 


Dr. A. T. Lakin on Bromide. 

‘Dr. A. T. Lakin, lecturing to the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society on ‘Control in 
Bromide Printing,” said that in bromide work 
there were six factors to be considered: the 
negative, the light, the paper, the exposure, the 
development, and the personal factor; any one 
of those could be standardised, and by varying 
the others great control could be gained and 


large modifications made in the resultant 
pictures. "The lecturer then went through these 
various factors їп order, illustrating with 


the different 
prints which 


numerous examples and diagrams 
results obtainable; one set of 


attracted particular attention’ having the 
appearance of colour photographs, the tints 
being obtained by bleaching, and then local 


development with different developers of varying 
strengths. 


Success at Dundee. 

The past season of the Dundee and East of 
Scotland Photographic Association has been a 
very successful one, both in point of membership 
and in the excellence of the College and club- 
room meetings. The finances of the association 
are also in a very healthy state. The income 
amounted to £77 8s. 2d., while the expenditure 
was £75 6s. 7d., leaving a balance of £2 Is. 74. 


A Colossal Exhibition Prospectus. 

Have you seen the prospectus of the Birming- 
ham Photographic Society’s exhibition? If not, 
I shou!d advise all society members to send to 


Mr. Burkett Emery, i Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, for a copy. t is altogether a 
wholesale order in classes, and to enumerate 


them here would, I am afraid, trespass upon the 
major portion of the space at my disposal. The 
scientific sections comprise at least eleven classes, 


whilst “applied photography" should Ье 
egua My interesting when the six classes are 
studied; and, incidentally, there are the usual 


pictorial, lantern slide, and colour classes. 
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Photographs through a Plant Leaf Screen. 

Unquestionably the most interesting lecture ot 
the week was given by Mr. Harold Wager at the 
Leeds Camera Club. Mr. Wager is on the staff 
of the Leeds University, and has given con- 
siderable thought to the subject of '' Plants and 
Light." He briefly described the structure of 
plant life. Оп the epidermis of the ordinary 
leaf, he said, were a series of cells each of 
which was a lens. On the privet leaf there were 
as many as 80,000 to 90,000 such lenses. Light, 
striking the surface of the leaf, was focussed by 
these cells on to the chlorophyll granules, and 
this was said to be the stimulus which caused 
the stalk to turn until the leaf faced the direc- 
tion from which the light came. The idea came 
to the lecturer some time ago that it might be 
possible to take photographs through these 
exceeding minute lenses by using a piece otf 
plant-leaf epidermis as a kind of screen. After 
experiments he was able to photograph first a 
pipe, afterwards a couple of ladies, and then a 
house, reproductions from which he gave by 
means of a lantern. As a conclusion to his 
lecture he photographed a three-colour disc in 
the way described on to an autochrome plate, 
and reproduced the picture on the lantern 
screen. 


Passe-Partout Mounting. 

At the Ilford Photographic Society Mr. Joel 
gave a résumé of his experiences in mounting 
and framing by the passe-partout method. The 
mucilage he had found to work best was gelatine, 
swollen in water, dissolved by heat, with the 
addition of a proportion of methylated spirit. 
This acts not only as a preservative, but also 
as an assistance to quick drying. 


The Croydon Balance Sheet. 

The balance sheet of the Croydon Camera 
Club for 1911 shows an excess of assets over 
liabilities of £136 8s. 2d. Mr. Claypoole was re- 
elected hon. secretary at the annual general 
meeting on the 24th ulto., and Mr. Alexander 
hon. treasurer. The new president is Mr. F. J. 
Terry. 


Bradford's New Officers. 

The Bradford Photographic Society have just 
held their annual meeting, when the secretary 
and treasurer, in their reports, gave a good 
account of the work done during the past year. 
Мг. С. W. Dey was made president, and Mr. 
Townend having relinquished the position of 
secretary, his place was mied by Mr. George 
Swaine. It is the rule of this progressive society 
to hold an exhibition once every two years, and 
is next due in autumn of this year. I am 
informed it will again be held in the Cartwright 
Memorial Hall, which is Bradford’s City Art 
Gallery, an ideal place for the display. 


Rapid Progress at St. Albans. 

St. Albans Camera Club is making very rapid 
progress, as the report at the annual meeting 
disclosed. During the year there has been а 
very satisfactory increase in the membership, 
which testifes to the vitality and usefulness of 
the club. The numbers have grewn from sixty- 
fve to ninety-three, with a further prospect of 
increases. It is, however, partly attributable to 
the excellent arrangements made for the members 
in the provision of permanent club rooms (in 
conjunction with the School of Music). They are, 
indeed, fortunate in this matter—a commodious 
dark-room, a large room for lectures, and the 
services of a caretaker, who is also a photo- 
grapher, at a maximum cost of 410 per year. 
Lucky St. Albans! 


Gift to the Carlisle Society. | 

The secretary of the Carlisle and County 
Photographic Society, at their last meeting, 
intimated that he had received from Mrs. Bower 
a set of sixty-three slides of Carlisle Cathedral 
which were used by her late husband in lectures 
at Carlisle and elsewhere, and he had much 
pleasure in handing the set over to the society 
on Mrs. Bower’s behalf. He hoped the gift 
would be made the nucleus of a collection which 
the society might gather together for exhibition 
purposes. The set was a unique one and very 
valuable. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be 

and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). 


queries from our correspondents of 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 


freely given, 


All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“ Query " or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Lens, Shutter, etc. 
(1) Will you please inform me what you think 
a desirable focal length of 3} by aj plates 
for general work? (2) Is it an advantage if 
the F.P. shutter (in reflex) gives automatic 
exposures of less than 1-10? (3) Is there 
any advantage in the shutter and mirror 
being set by one movement? 
H. V. (Swansea). 
For general or all.round work, it is a 
‘very good plan to use a lens of focal 
length a trifle over the length of the 
diagonal of the plate, i.e., corner to 
corner. In your case, 4j in., or "there- 
abouts," would be a useful and suitable 
length. (2) Yes, you are likely to need 
such exposures as 1-25th or 1-50 sec. 
when dealing with rapidly moving objects 
in bright light. (3) This is also an advan- 
tage when one wishes to expose one plate 
as quickly as possible after another. It 
saves time and reduces the chance of one's 
forgetting to set the shutter. 
Glass-sided Dark-room Lamp. 
I am making a glass-sided dark-room lantern. 
Can you tell me how to dye the glass a ruby 
colour to give me a safe light? My trouble 
is to find an emulsion to take the dye. Have 
unsuccessfully tried varnish. I propose to 
use Dolly red dye, as I cannot obtain 
tartrazine and rose bengal locally. I sup- 
pose the Dolly dye will give a perfectly safe 
light? C. J. U. (Manchester). 
We do not know anything concerning 
the dye you mention, and think you are an 
enviably hopeful and brave person to sup- 
pose any one dye will give you a * per- 
fectly safe light.” What may be ргас- 
tically safe for bromide paper may be 
unsafe for an ordinary plate, or safe for 
an ordinary plate but unsafe for an ortho. 
plate, and so on. The fact that you cannot 
obtain tartrazine, etc., locally, need not 
hinder you obtaining it from some London 
fitm, e.g., Houghtons, Holborn; Fuerst 
Bros., 17, Philpot Lane, E.C.; or E. 
Merck, 16, Jewry Street, Е.С. But 
any up-to-date local photographic dealer 
or chemist could obtain such things 
for you. Get a few pieces of sheet 
glass the size you require. Clean them 
thoroughly with soap and water, wash, 
and dry them. Take a larger sheet—say, 
то by 8—of glass, and level this carefully 
by the aid of three small wooden wedges 
under two opposite sides. Make a 
saturated solution of tartrazine in water. 
Take 1} oz. of this, and soak in it 3o gr. 
of gelatine for an hour; then warm the 
mixture slowly until the gelatine is 
melted. Stir thoroughly. Allow any 
bubbles to rise, and skim them off with a 


teaspoon. Warm one of your glasses by 
holding it in front of a fire. Lay it on 
the levelled glass-plate, with a sheet of 
blotting paper between the glasses. Then 
pour on your warm tartrazine gelatine 
solution, and spread it evenly with a glass 
rod, taking care not to overrun the edges. 
Let the plate remain horizontal until the 
gelatine has thoroughly set, when it may 
be removed to a warm, airy place to 
dry. Coat a similar sheet with rose 
bengal, or, as we would suggest, “methyl 
violet 6 B” solution plus gelatine, in the 
way just described. When both plates are 
thoroughly dry, they are placed, film to 
film, and bound along the edges with 
rubber tape, as one binds up a lantern 
slide. This should pass very little but 
extreme red. 


Focal Length and Enlarging. 
I have a 6 in. lens for quarter-plate, but by 
using the half lens and double extension it 
becoines a gf in. lens. If I take a negative 
with the 6 in. and the of in., and enlarge 
both to whole-plate, which will give the truer 
and more artistic picture? И both are kept 
to quarter-plate, the longer focus gives the 
better view. (2) Does a 3 in. wide-angle lens 
need the same exposure as the 6 in. lens, the 
conditions for both being the same, etc.? 
S. Е. (Belfast). 
We agree that, in general, the longer 
focus (9 in.) will give the more pleasing 
perspective and proportions. This being 
so in quarter-plate size, it will hold good 
when both negatives are enlarged to the 
same size. А person with normal vision 
will naturally (i.e., unconsciously) hold a 
large picture further away from his eyes 
than he holds a small picture. (2) If the 
3 in., 6 in., and 9 in. lenses are all used 
for the same view, lighting, plate, etc., 
and same stop, e.g., say F/8, in each case 
the exposure will be the same, although 
the actual size of the stop opening 15 
different in all three cases. 


Polishing Prints. Bolting ЗИК, etc. 
(1) My sulphide-toned bromide prints are flat, 
though of good colour. I have been told they 
can be improved by white wax in benzol, as 
a polish, etc. (2) Where can I get bolting 
silk? F. C. G. (Woolwich). 
There are several methods of giving a 
varnish or polish-like effect to prints. 
Take an ounce bottle and put into it half 
an ounce of benzole. Shred about half 
an ounce of white wax, and add, a little 
at a time, to the benzol until you get a 
consistence about that of butter in sum- 
mer time or, say, treacle. Exact quanti- 
ties are not necessary. Another substance 
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used is artists megilp, which is sold 
in collapsible tubes Юг a few репсе. 
*Lustralene," a polishing paste specially 
made for the purpose by the Vanguard 
Manufacturing Co., Maidenhead, can also 


be recommended. (2) Bolting cloth 
or milling silk is obtainable Нот 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88, High Holborn; 


or Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway. А то by 8 
piece costs about 94., 13 by 11 1s. 4d., and 
so on in proportion. 
Lens Query. 
(1) I know the focus of my lens but not the 
optical centre. How can I find this? (2) It 
is said that to ensure even illumination when 
enlarging, the plate should be distant from 
the light a length equal to the diagonal of 
the plate. Could it be applied by arranging 
six small electric lights one-sixth of the 
diagonal from the plate and placing a sheet 
of ground glass between the light and plate 
and close to the latter, etc.? 
B. А. M. (Gerrard's Cross). 
If you focus any distant object and then 
measure backwards the focal length 
towards the lens, this should tell you 
where the back-centre or node of the lens 
is. We have not heard of anyone trying 
the experiment you suggest, so cannot say 
how it would answer, but it is worth try- 
ing. If this fails, try the following :— 
Make a tube a shade over 64 in. diameter 
and, Say, 10 to 12 in. long. Line this with 
six pieces of mirror glass, in width equal 
to the interior radius of the tube (3% in.) 
and the same length as the tube (10 or 
12 in.). Place your six lights at one end, 
and a cone-shaped white card reflector 
behind them, and a piece of ground-glass 
at the other end near the quarter-plate 
negative. This arrangement will give you 
a surprisingly evenly illuminated field. 
This is Mr. J. W. Gordon’s principle of 
a speculum condenser, as described in last 
week’s A. P. AND P. N. As to your second 
question, your best plan is to make a trial 
strip exposure. 
Rapid Drying of Negatives. 
Can you tell me how negatives can be dried 


in, say, an hour, ready for contact printing, 
after washing is finished? 


W. D. (Gravesend). 

There are two methods. (A) On remov- 
ing the plate from the washing tank, dry 
the glass side by rubbing with a linen rag, 
and then surface-dry the film side by 
lightly pressing it into contact with fluff- 
less blotting paper. Then put it in a dish 
(earthenware, glass, or papier-maché—not 
celluloid) of methylated spirit, so that it is 
covered by about half an inch depth of the 
liquid. After ten minutes’ immersion, 
withdraw it, drain it, and pass into a 
second dish of methylated spirit. After 
ten minutes in the second bath, remove it, 
and set it up on edge in a place where 
there is a good draught of warm air, or, 
failing that, fan it gently with a sheet of 
card. All going well, it should be quite 
dry in about five minutes. Keep the two 
baths of methylated spirit separate for 
future use, and use that used first again 
first. Each bath withdraws water from 
the gelatine film, and so gets used up, as 
it were; but bath No. 1 will be used up 
first, when it is thrown away, and bath 
No. 2, now becomes No. 1, while a fresh 
lot of spirit is required for the new bath 
No. 2. (B) To a pint of water add one 
ounce of commercial formaline, a pungent- 
smelling, colourless fluid (i.e., a 40 per 
cent. aqueous solution of the gas formal- 
dehyde), and bath the plates in this for 
ten to fifteen minutes, then rinse in tepid 
water for a couple of minutes, then sur- 
face-dry, as above directed in process A. 
The plate may now be dried by holding it 
in front of a fire or over a gas stove. 
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The Reverse of ihe 
C Medal. 

One king of England met 
his fate because he had 
been indulging too freely in 
lampreys, and а similarly 
fatal dyspepsia seems 10 
overtake societies the mem- 
bers of which gorge them- 
selves with medals. One society man tells me that he has known 
“а good many societies that have died from the effect of too many 
plaques." In one town à big society has split over nothing but 
the plaque question, and now there are two little societies instead 
of a single big one. Whether, when they separated, they also 
split in twain the offending plaques, I cannot say. But, sooner 
or later, it is gloomily prophesied, this metal of contention will 
be abolished at all exhibitions. It is curious that, the plaque 
being altogether such an undesirable customer, the trouble 
should arise, not among the members who get the plaques, and 
who are happy and contented enough, but among the members who 
don't. I would suggest that when any member of a society gets 
a plaque, it should be pounded into little bits, and that he and 
his fellow-members should then share and share alike. 


The Inquisition. 

There is everything—or almost everything—to be said for the 
method of criticising selected prints in public, with the makers 
of the prints sitting helplessly in front of the critic. I greatly 
enjoy the procedure myself. It quite makes up for any hurt 
feeling I might have because my prints are not among those 
selected for exhibition. After blessing with his right hand and 
slaughtering with his left, the critic comes to No. 113, which 
happens to be the choice result of long endeavour on the part of 
my neighbour. My neighbour grows apprehensive, and his face 
turns the colour of photographic emulsion. “We have here,” 
says the critic, “a most interesting piece of work.” (Its author 
smiles tremulously.) “Nothing in the collection has pleased 
me more.” (He is restrained with difficulty from making him- 
self known to the company.) «It has only two faults." (He re- 
sumes his grave expression.) "The subject was too trivial to be 
taken "—(he emits a groan)—" and the author evidently has no 
idea of composition and tone value.” (He collapses under the 
seat.) 


The Bedside Manner. 

The above is scarcely a caricature of some switchback 
criticisms that I have listened to, but it does not apply to Mr. 
F. C. Tilney's remarks upon this year's Affiliation competition 
prints. I gathered, however, that there was only one print in 
the collection which received his unqualified approval, and 
even in this case the head might have been placed higher in the 
frame, a spot of light to the left might have been eliminated, 
and the whole thing braced up a little. But the critic disarms 
those who might be tempted to introduce Ulster Hall methods 
into the serenity of an Affiliation meeting when he says that he 
is not criticising the picture that is there so much as he is com- 
mending the picture that is not there. And of the picture of 
which he disapproves most heartily, he only says, * Those who 
like this sort of thing will find this sort of thing just what they 
like.” Could anything be more likely to paralyse the hand that 
holds the brickbat? 


More Queries—and Replies. | 
Among recent queries that have reached me, 
hasten to reply, are the following : 


CONSCIENTIOUS writes: “Whilst staying near St. Valery I 
wished to include a flock of sheep in a photograph, and the shep- 
herd was of great service to me, so I promised him a print. The 
poor fellow had an impediment in his speech (no roof to his 
mouth, I think), and, as he could not write, I had to take down 
his address as best I could, and it reads as * Jansinpinguesoison- 
ruech.’ What had I better do?” 

There are two courses open to you—(1) To address the picture 
to *M. le Berger, Sans Toit, near St. Valery," on the chance 


and to which I 
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of there not being two roofless shepherds in the same district. (2) 
To divide up the word into, say, four sections, as nearly as pos- 
sible of equal length, and place each on a separate line, thus :— 
M. Jansin, 
Pingue, 
Soison, 
Ruech, 
Près St. Valery. 

Let us know what happens. 


BEGINNER asks a technical question. 
somewhere that one can enlarge without a camera. 
quarter-plate stand camera. Will it enlarge to half.plate, 
how do I manage it? " 

We cannot promise that it will enlarge quite to half-plate, but 
much depends on the camera itself. The method is to place it 
in a bath of hot water, which should be replenished as its tem- 
perature drops. Carefully wipe off and store up any glue tbat 
oozes out. You will find that the wood gradually swells; and 
the bellows, as they soften, will be quite elastic, and for tnat 
purpose they may be slightly pulled with the hand from time to 
time. It is best to remove the lens before the camera is im- 
mersed, as hot water makes no appreciable effect on its size, and 
it may have an adverse effect on the balsam with which it is 
cemented. When the camera has swollen to the required size, it 
should be removed from the water. It should preferably be used 
wet, as it may shrink again when dry. Replace with sound 
mahogany any portions of the woodwork which have not stood 
the test, and refill the joints with the glue which has been 1e- 
moved. The bellows, unless still in working order, should be 
renewed. Examine the interior carefully for leaks before use. 


We shall be happy to criticise any prints which you take with 


the enlarged apparatus, but kindly do not consider our criticism 
as unfriendly, even though it be severe. 


He says: “I have read 
I have a 
and 


Things that are Not what they Seem. 


My “ Maid of Dreams,” whose hair the wind caresses 
(At least her portrait makes men thus infer), 

To have it taken let her loosened tresses 
Hang o’er the banister. 


That sombre study, aweing all beholders, 
Such tragic pose had she, my “ Ashtaroth "— 
The mystic-patterned robe about her shoulders 
Was but the tablecloth. 


Old Ben, too, whom I named “The Village Preacher,” 
Whose saintly eye would make a sinner shrink, 
Before he posed was careful of the creature, 
And bade me stand a drink. 


And e’en my snap, all unawares, of Charlie, 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” captured ere he woke, 

Was only got by means of lengthened parley, 
And muttered threats to smoke. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Jost SOME DEFECTS, AND HOW THEY WERE CAUSED. 


T is very much easier 
for the experienced 
worker to say that a 
result zs defective 
than to decide why. 
Some defects are 
obviously. caused by 
carelessness. . For 
example, if.a novice 
digs a piece of the 
film out of a negative 
with his thumbnail 
when removing the 
plate from the de- 
veloping dish, he has 
no difficulty in deciding that he has a 
defect, and none in deciding what the 
cause 15. On the other hand, there are 
defects which the producer of the work 
is blind to, but which are very obvious 
to others. We have a few results to 
reproduce this week, and do so with a 
view to enabling novices to look at 
their own work with a more critical eye. 
Here, for example (see fig. 1) is a print 
of which its producer is very proud. 
True, the print isereasonably sharp, 
and is a cleanly toned P.O.P. from a 
well-exposed and well-developed nega- 
tive. The colour of the print is good, 
a pleasant purple tone. The camera 
has been held level, and the focussing 
scale set to the proper point. There 15 
no doubt that the worker responsible 
for its production concentrated his mind 
on these points to the exclusion of 
others equally or more important. We 
have no fault to find with this concen- 
tration or the manipulation of the 
camera, and on the technical aspects 
of exposure and development. But we 
want novices as well as more advanced 
workers to realise that other qualities 
go to the making, not only of a 
picture but of a pleasing photograph. 
The first thing that strikes anyone 
on looking at this print is the gigantic 
size of the leading horse. It is out of 
all proportion to the other horses and 
the waggon; at all events, when the 
print is held at a comfortable distance 
from the eye. Not only is this so, but 
the forequarters and head of the horse 
appear too large for his hindquarters. 
Some people would say the perspective 
is false. We should prefer to say it is 


violent. That is, the lens has not 
“drawn” incorrectly, but the perspec- 
tive effect is too pronounced to be 
pleasing. To produce a more pleasant 
perspective 
the camera 
should have 
been a good 
deal further 
away from 
the nearest 
part of the 
subject. Of 
course, this 
would have 
given a view of the waggon and horses 
on a slightly smaller scale, but the 
effect would have been infinitely prefer- 
able. 

A view more nearly filling the plate 
could have been obtained, with pleasing 
perspective (1.е., with a pleasing rela- 
tion of parts) by using a lens of greater 
focal length. It is for this reason that 
some workers prefer to use a lens of 
ten or twelve inches on a quarter-plate 
camera. To do so, however, introduces 
difficulties in focussing that we must 
not go into now, and it is scarcely 
feasible to employ such long-focus 
lenses, except 
with a reflex 
camera, or 
when using the 
Camera on a 
stand and 
focussing on 
the ground 
glass. To 
avoid this diffi- 
culty in focus- 
sing almost all 
hand cameras 
are fitted with 
lenses of some- 
what short 
focal length, 
and this par- 
ticular print 
was, as we 
happen to 
know, taken on 
a 5 by 4 plate 
with a lens of 
6 inches focal 
length. 


Here are three line drawings of a 
building, showing violent perspective, 
less violent, and normal perspective 
(fig. 2). We may say that the one on 
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Fig. a. 


the left was done with a very wide 
angle or short-focus lens, and the one 
on the right with a narrow-angle or 
long-focus lens, while the centre one 
was done with a lens of medium focus. 
Or to put it another way, so as to bring 
it within the reach of the man with 
only one lens to his camera, the effect 
of the drawing on the left would be 
produced by approaching too closely 
to the subject, and the effect of the 
drawing on the right by keeping a good 
distance away, being content with a 
smaller image on the plate—that is, of 
that particular part of the subject. 
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We may therefore deduce the follow. 
ing. When using a hand or other 
camera fitted with a lens of average 
focal length, do not have objects nearer 
to the camera than 20 or 25 fect, espe- 
cially if such objects are associated in 
the mind with any standard size. A 
tree or a bush may be of any size 
within fairly wide limits, but cart 
horses do not vary very much. This 
print might not look so grotesque if 
some cart horses were nearly half as 
large again as others! 

Like most broad rules, the above 
needs qualifying. If our subject is not 
a deep one, that is, not one extending 
from a point near the camera to а point 
a good deal further away, the danger 
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explain why one is so much clearer than 


"the other." Neither of the negatives is 


“clear,” if by clearness is meant sharp, 
distinct definition. They are both out 
of focus, and as nearly as one can tell 
equally so. This, together with the size 
of the films, suggests that they were 
taken with a fixed-focus camera, and 
that the lens has been slightly dis- 
placed, possibly pushed a little too near 
the film. Probably the wisest course is 
to have this checked by the manufac- 
turer, and the lens fixed in the proper 
position. We suggest this because 
with a fixed-focus camera the lens is 
not placed at “infinity,” but in such a 
position as to give better definition for 
objects a little nearer than infinity. 
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film, would in this instance have been 
thin. 

It is possible that these were instanta- 
neous exposures in what was regarded 
as a very good light, and that the 
second exposure was made with a 
smaller stop. This would account for 
the under-exposure of fig. 3. Against 
this theory is the fact that the defini- 
tion, as we have already seen, is no 
better in one than in the other, while 
the use of a smaller stop would have 
improved the definition, On the whole, 
we are inclined to suggest that the 
camera was supported on something, 
and short time exposures were given, 
the exposure in the case of fig. 3 being 
considerably shorter than that in fig. 4, 


Fig. 3. 


is much less. That is, if we are photo- 
graphing a child playing on the grass, 
we may get much nearer than 20 feet, 
and so secure a larger image of the 
principal object. But then we shall 
avoid having other children in the 
background in rapidly diminishing per- 
spective, and any “out-of-scale” sug- 
gestion will be avoided. 

Here are two negatives of the same 
subject, and we have been asked to 


We think it is probable, however, 
that the question also has reference to 
the transparency of the negative, one 
being very much thinner than the other 
(see figs. 3 and 4). This difference 1s 
due to a difference in exposure. We 
deduce exfosure and not development, 
begause in the thinner one (fig. 3) the 
sky is quite dense. Had the exposure 
been full and development cut short, 
the sky, as well as other parts of the 
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Fig. 4. 


either by intention or accident. It often 
happens that a worker will make a 
second exposure of* different duration, 
and afterwards forget having done so. 
However the exposures may have come 
to be varied, we think we are safe in 
saying the different character of the 
negative is due to the difference in 
exposure, and not to variation in de- 
velopment, for the reason we have given 
above. 


THE *PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY" QUESTION AGAIN. 


F we may judge from the number of letters that we get asking 
| us for the secret of how money may be made by selling prints 
to the editors of illustrated journals, we should say that there 
are many of our readers who take more interest in the selling of 
prints than in the making of them. The fact of the matter 1s, 
that everyone wants to make photography pay and that very few 
people know how to go about it. Now it is manifestly impos- 
sible for us to tell people in half a dozen words exactly йош 
they are to go to work, what sort of pictures sell, and how they 
are to discover the subjects that are wanted. Then, again, it is 
quite hopeless to attempt to frame a programme that will suit 
all the seekers after profit, because individual training is neces- 
sary in practically every case. The advice that can be offered 
to a town dweller is useless for the man who lives ten miles 
away from the nearest railway station ; and although we are will- 
ing, and even anxious, to assist some of our readers to make 


fortunes, yet we must remember that there are limitations to the 
editorial ambitions, and that all our readers are not seeking to 
increase their incomes in this direction. We have, on several 
occasions, drawn attention to the excellent training offered by the 
Practical Correspondence College to those students who enrol in 
their “Press Photography " course, and we can only refer those 
who really desire to learn all that there is to be known on this 
most important subject, to apply to them for full particulars of 
the training. The fee is quite a moderate one, considering the 
value of the tuition; and judging from some inquiries that we 
have recently made, and after perusing a number of letters from 
students, we should say that all those who are accepted as 
students and will really work in the directions indicated, cannot 
fail to profit. The address of the College is 15, Thanet 
House, Strand, London, W.C., and any of our readers who want 
to earn money by picture-making should send prints along, and 
ask for further particulars. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compet- 
tion (Beginners: Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HE three prints on this page are par- 

ticularly interesting, because they 
show us a class of subject where the 
amateur practically has the field to him- 
self, viz., portrait or figure work amid 
home surroundings, so that we get rid—or 
should get rid—of any suggestion of studio 
or make-believe, any dressing up for the 
occasion, or any unnatural procedure of 
that kind. Another point is that, if only 
reasonable care be taken and a little fore- 
thought exercised, the work ought not to 
present any difficulty to one who has a 
fairly good idea as to what correct expo- 
sure and development of the negative 
mean. Last, but not least, this class of 
subject is a widely open field, and 
affords plenty of room for thousands of 
workers, without any treading on toes or 
foolish imitation. As to the interest of 
such work when it is fairly successful, I 
think we all must agree. 

The first thing we notice about all three 
pictures is that in each case the figure is 
staring at the camera. А moments 
thought should show these three workers 
that this is a mistake, as it 
gives a look of * I-know-I-am- 
being-photographed,” which 
is just about the last kind of 
look that is wanted; also it 
does not agree with the sug- 
gestion that the figure is 
occupied with something 
altogether different. 

In fig. 1, for instance, we 
may presume that the lady is 
supposed to be gathering a 
rose ; but as she is evidently 
not looking at what she is 
supposed to be doing, we feel 
that she is only pretending to 
be gathering flowers, and is 
running a great risk of 
ER IK prickles in her 

ngers. 

The position of the body 
generally is rather stiff, and 


Fig. 1.—Му FAVOURITE ROSE. 


she is too near the centre of the picture to 
afford an agreeable arrangement of in- 
terest. The sundial is not sufficiently in 
or out of the picture, i.e., 
one wishes it were further 
in, or entirely out—pre- 
ferably out. Try the ex- 
periment of removing a 
half-inch strip from the 
left-hand side. Two good 
results follow: we get 
rid of the sundial, which 
is really not a helpful 
feature, although by itself 
it is a pleasant object to 
look at, and also we shift 
the figure away from the 
centre, and generally get 
a better distribution of 
interests. It would have 
been better to have moved 
the camera a foot or two 
further away, so as to 
show a little more ground 
between us and her 
feet, which at present 


By Arthur S. Clarke. 


come rather too near 
the lower margin of 
the print. The nega- 
tive has evidently 
been a trifle over- 
developed, so that 
the gradations of 
the light blouse are 
lost. 

In fig. 2 the pic- 
turesque element of 
the scene generally 
strikes an acceptable 
note, but it is a little 
unfortunate that the 
buildings in the dis- 
tance show quite so 
pronouncedly. It is 
not that they are out 
of harmony with the 
interesting old well 


3. Pearson. 


Fig. 3.— IN AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN. 


(Supplement.) 5 


or the old body with her bucket, sun- 
bonnet, etc., but the trouble is that the 
buildings-background takes rather too 
large a share of one's attention and comes 
into competition with the foreground group 
of objects of interest. In a case of this 
kind a good deal can often be done by 
judicious and careful differential focus- 
sing, i.e., making the foreground and more 
important group decidedly sharper than 
the more distant parts. This does not 


mean that the distance need be fuzzy, but 
just so softened in definition or sharpness 
that its minor details are suppressed, 
while enough definition remains to tell us 
all we want to know about the background, 
without its 
noticed. 


being more than lightly 


By Miss C. V. Coates. 


Now, with regard to fig. 3, we pass from 
figure with landscape to landscape with 
figure—a distinction and a difference. In 
figs. 1 and 2, if the figures were omitted, the 
greater part of the present interest would 
be gone; but in fig. 3 the figure plays 
quite a small part in the scene. This is 
not merely small because the figure is far 
away and consequently of small size, but, 
in addition to that, the figure does not 
contribute much interest. (At times it 
happens that a quite small figure in a 
picture of this class is of such importance 
that it presents by far the largest part of 
the pictorial interest in the composition.) 
At first the curious dark patch on the 
steps at the feet of the figure was rather a 
puzzle; but referring to the original 
picture, about half-plate size, this is to be 
interpreted as a dog. | 

There is a little point in this picture 
which should be noticed, viz., the good 
suggestion of transparency of shadows in 
the building on our left. There is no mis- 
take about the fact that we here have a 
sun-cast shadow ; but the point is, we can 
see into and through the shadow, though 
perhaps it is a little too dark. This 
quality of transparency of shadows is 
essential if sunlight effects are to be effec- 
tively rendered. 


NEW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londen, W.C. 
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AN AULD LICHT. By DAN DUNLOP. 
From the Scottish Salon. 
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“HE "HITE CITY Bv H. E. MURCHISON. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW AT THE WHITE CITY. : | ж 1 
From the One-man Show of Mr. Murchison's Work now open at the Camera Club,"17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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Readers of THE А. P., both old and new, will doubt- 
less be pleased to hear that another Empire Number will 
shortly be published. This will, as 
"THE A. P." in the past two years, form the 
EMPIRE NUMBER. special Spring Issue of THE А. P. 
AND P. N., and will appear on 
March 11th. There is little need for us to again mention 
the success which has attended the previous Empire 
numbers of THE A. P. These special issues have been 
generally acknowledged to stand in a class of their own 
for excellence of contents and far-reaching influence. 
This year's Empire Number, in addition to its direct 
appeal to photographic workers in all parts of the world, 
will contain a great amount of specially prepared in- 
formation for every class of camera user, while extra 
pictures and an added bulk of literary matter and new 
features will render it a double number in fact as well as 
in name. Our friends in the photographic trade will 
also welcome the special endeavour that will be made by 
the Empire Number to spread the cult of the camera, 
both at home and abroad, and to encourage interest in 
photography so that its pursuit becomes a lasting hobby 
and not merely an ephemeral pastime. The real 
pleasures that are possible to the owner of a camera are 
not fully realised by the casual amateur snapshotter. 
Some of these pleasures will be dealt with in the forth- 
coming Empire Number. Note the date carefully, and 
please draw the attention of all to it. 
$ e Q 
The exhibition of pictorial work by Walter Thomas, 
which was opened on Monday, Feb. 5th at THE A. P. 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 1$ 
ВЮ PICTURES FROM proving a great attraction, not 
LITTLE NEGATIVES. only on account of the excellence 
of the pictures themselves, but 
also because they prove more readily than any amount 
of description the enormous possibilities that the tiny 
vest-pocket cameras of to-day can offer to the picture 
maker. This is demonstrated very clearly by the inclu- 
sion in the exhibition of a small frame containing con- 
tact prints from the original negatives from which some 
of the large pictures have been made. The pictures 
themselves are of even greater dimensions than is usual 
for exhibition prints nowadays, measuring up to two 
feet square. They are fine compositions, in Mr. 
Thomas's usual vigorous, broad, painter-like style, yet 
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full of subtle gradations, and of splendid technique—in 
fact, all that exhibition work should be. The sight of 
the originals from which they are enlarged comes, there- 
fore, in the nature of a shock, as in no case are they 
larger than 1} by 2} in., and in several instances much 
smaller—mere postage stamps. There are not many 
photographers who would pin their faith to such small 
negatives for big exhibition work, but Mr. Thomas has 
amply justified himself, and an inspection of these prints 
and the originals should on no account be missed by any 
reader of THE A. P. who is a user of a small pocket 
camera. The exhibition remains open until Feb. 24th, 
daily from ro to 6, Saturday 10 to 1; admission free. 
$ e e 


The Council's Report, addressed to the members of the 
Royal Photographic Society—a report which is to be 
presented to the annual general meet- 
ENIGMAS AS TO ing on Tuesday next deals first with 
MEMBERSHIP. the important question of membership. 
At a glance it would seem that 1911 
shows a falling off of fourteen as compared with 1910, 
but hope rises as we read an explanation to the effect 
that twenty-two names have been removed from the list, 
these being the names of persons from whom nothing 
has been heard for some years. If these were non- 
payers they only swelled the list in appearance, and not 
in financial reality, so on this showing the apparent fall- 
ing off of fourteen may really be a useful or virtual 
increase of eight; but to confirm this pleasant view of the 
case we naturally turn to the financial statement as to 
returns from subscriptions, оп p. 9. Неге, so far from 
finding an increase of some eight pounds, there is shown 
a falling off of more than fifty pounds, or, if all returns 
from membership are counted, the falling off is between 
sixty and seventy pounds—figures that rather suggest 
that effective membership, as reckoned by payments 
rather than by counting names, may have fallen off to 
the extent of sixty or seventy. Another matter not easy 
to understand is why there should be a charge of five 
guineas for auditing the accounts. Honorary auditors 
figure in the list of officers of the society. The accounts, 
however, show a total deficit оп the year of £354 9s. ба. 
For this the exhibition held last spring is largely blamed. 
The new Council will have plenty of leeway to make up. 
We wish them luck in their task, which will be a difficult 
one. 
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Kinemacolor goes on from triumph to triumph, and 
the greatest thing it has yet accomplished is now being 
shown by Mr. Urban at the Scala 

THE DURBAR ‘Theatre in London. It is а representa- 
AT HOME. tion of the King's visit to India, includ- 
ing not only the leading ceremonies, 

proclamations, and pageants in Bombay, Delhi, and 
Calcutta, with the actual Coronation Durbar itself, but 
such minor episodes as the washing of the elephants and 
the painting of the heraldic figures at the gates of the 
camp. Мг. Urban occupied the favoured position of 
guest of the Indian Government, and carried out his 
work under Royal warrant, the result being a vivid and 
intimate record of the greatest historic value as well as 
artistic interest. Once again the colour pictures, over- 
laid with all the hues of an India en féte, failed to pro- 
duce that eye fatigue which a prolonged exhibition in 
monochrome generally brings about. When one 
remembered that at the last Durbar, nine years ago, 
nothing of this kind was done or was possible, it made 
one unwilling to put a limit to the miracles that may 
happen before the next ocasion. We hope—and sup- 
pose—that the kinemacolor films, after they have 
served their immediate purpose of public entertainment, 
will be stored in safe keeping as priceless historical 


records. "E 


A sane and wholesome critique of the selected prints in 
the Affiliation competition was read by Mr. F. C. Tilney 
at the opening of the exhibition 

THE AFFILIATION PRINTS of them at the Royal Photo- 
CRITICISED. graphic Society's house. Cer- 

tain tendencies in present-day 

picture-making induced on Mr. Tilney's part a gentle re- 
monstrance. He thinks, for one thing, that wehaverather 
too much printed-in thunder, and sometimes wishes for 
a return to the old bald skies; and, for another thing, 
that we indulge too frequently in that pretty idea of the 
distant view seen through near objects, and that posts, 


THE WEEKLY 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


The Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
W. C. Squires, Rugeley House, Hardwicke Street, Cambridge. 
(Title of print, “ Corfe.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
Anti-screen ; lens, Euryplan; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-2oth sec. ; 
time of day, 3.30 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, Bromoil. 

The Second Prize to M. R. Tozer, Elmfield, Frances Road, 
Bournemouth. (Title of print, ** Going Aboard.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, F/6; expo- 
sure, 1-251Н sec.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., April; developer, 
dilute Rodinal ; printing process, oil. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Captain G. E. Applevard, 42, 
Park Street, Southport. (Title of print, *Jeunesse.") Technical 
data: Plate, Royal Standard Ortho. ; lens, Zeiss Planar, front 
combination; stop, F/8; exposure, 43 sec.; time of day, 2.30 
p.m., January ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, platinum. 

A Second Extra Prize to Rev. А. E. Corner, “ Eversley,” 
Branksome Park, Bournemouth. (Title of print, * Hurrving 
Home.") Technical data: Premo Film Pack ; lens, Zeiss Tessar ; 
stop, F/11; exposure, 1-16th sec. ; time of day, 8 a.m., April; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Bromoil. 

The Mounting Prize to H. P. Dinelli, Carnegie Library, Ham- 
mersmith, W. (Title of print, “ The Glacier.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Ortho; lens, Cooke, Series III. ; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 1-254Н sec. ; time of day, early morning, July ; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, Lilywhite bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 
Alex. Taylor, Llandudno; Geo. №. Wignall, London, S.E. ; T. 
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piers, arches, and so forth are apt to bluster unneces- 
sarily in the near foreground. Another point was raised 
bv a flower study, which, while perfect in tone and form, 
bad some flickering of colour, suggestive of double 
printing. Не thought it unwise to desert the broad, 
safe path of monochrome, unless one went the whole of 
the way, as in colour photography. An abortive attempt 
to get colour was all the less satisfactory when in other 
respects the print was photographically admirable. In 
the case of strcet scenes, Mr. Tilney counselled a closer 
study of Demachy, with his strong, frank tones, clean 
edges and plucky lights. It will be all to the good that 
Mr. Tilney's remarks, with the slides, will be circulated 
among the societies during the next vear or two. 
e a e 
An interesting photographic experiment, which is 
easily repeated, and may be quite familiar to a large 
number of people, was recently carried 
THE VIOLET out in the course of a lecture at the Коха] 
RAYS. Institution. A narrow beam of white 
| light from a projecting lantern was split 
up into its primary rays, thus producing a spectrum on 
the screen. Some bromide paper was then stretched 
across the length of the spectrum, exposed for a few 
seconds, and developed and fixed. The image which 
resulted showed in a striking manner the effect of the 
rays of short wave-length. While the red end of the 
spectrum was mere white paper, the blue and violet por- 
tion, and also the portion beyond the visible violet, were 
progressively darkened. It was a graphic illustration 
of the fact that, chemically, physically, and physio- 
logically, it is the violet ravs that most matter, and all 
the indications seem to point to the fact that, in spite of 
all that has been done in connection with Finsen light 
and the mercury-vapour lamp, we are only at the begin- 
ning of the investigation of these potent rays, which not 
only affect a sensitive surface so rapidly, but are bound 
up intimately in a way we do not yet understand, with 
the vital processes of life. 
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COMPETITION. 


(For coupon see page xii.) 


Plews, Nelson; W. H. Woodward, Wolverhampton; Miss 
Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth; J. Edward Clay, Scarborough; W. 
Bassett Keeling, Louth ; W. J. Saver, Chatham ; Robt. Chalmers, 
Sunderland; Mrs. Anna N. C. Baker, Dublin; F. O. Davies, 
New Barnet ; Miss Rideout, London, S.W. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to С. H. Laxton, Arden 
Villa, Berkswell, near Coventry. (Title of print, ''Studv.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ordinary; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/7.7; exposure, 3 sec. ; time of day, 11.30 a.m., January; de- 
veloper, Rodinal; printing process, enlarged on С.С. bromide. 

An Extra Prize has been awarded to Robert H. Briggs, 5, 
Langdale Street, Leigh. (Title of print, “In the Choir Aisle, 
Beverley.") ‘Technical data: Plate, Barnet extra rapid; lens, 
Adon; stop, F/16; exposure, 8 minutes; time of day, noon, 
August; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Barnet Platino 
matt bromide. 

A Second extra Prize to P. J. Perry, 33. Tillstone Street, 
Brighton. (Title of print, “А Fireside Study.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Paget E.S.R., backed; lens, Ross Homocentric ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, !( grain Agía flash powder ; time of day, 
night, January ; developer, Rvtol; printing process, enlarged on 
Satin bromide, and stained with red tabloid photo stain. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com. 
petitors placed in Classes L, H., and IH., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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nm AVING 
| read 
м ‘int ereat interest the 
many papers  pub- 


lished in THE А. P. on 
how to make photo- 
graphy pay its way, it 
has occurred to me 
that a few actual ex- 
periences of one who 
by following that 
advice has gained for himself a footing in the ranks of 
journalism as a free lance, may be of interest to your 
readers. 

Starting as an amateur over ten years ago, the writer 
had the fortune— or misfortune—to make a rather good 
landscape picture the very first time he joined in a 
photographic society outing, and the praise of his club 
associates turned his head and sealed his fate. In season 
and out of season he could be seen prowling around 
wasting plates, and going through all the trials and 
vexations of the raw recruit who, until he has gained 
a mastery over his apparatus and materials, alternates 
between the high hope of the glowing pictures on the 
ground glass, and the deep despair of а dull, foggy 
abortion of a print fit only for the fire, or the still more 
exasperating print that just bears enough resemblance 
to the picture he saw to show that the picture was there 
if only he had had the skill to secure it. 

Possessed of a good share of the '' dourness ” of the 
Scot, he ‘‘ worstled ” on, till out of the depths of almost 
every mistake a beginner can make, he at last reached 
a stage when his prints were fit to be seen in the 
society's portfolio, and were grand subjects for some of 
the slashing critics to fire off their caustic wit on. 

Soon he found, as every keen enthusiast of limited 
means finds, that photography at full speed is a rather 
expensive hobby, and some means of making entries on 
the income side, even if they did not balance the heavy 
expenditure side of the account, became imperative. 

Having a keen interest in, and some friends in the 
press, your articles on '' Photography for the Press ” 
naturally got a close and earnest attention, and, shortly 
afterward, a meeting with the late H. Snowden Ward at 
the Glasgow Salon emboldened the writer to try his fate 
with a short article with three illustrations submitted to 
the now defunct Photogram. 

It was accepted, and the late Mr. Ward—that good 
friend of the amateur—was kind enough to encourage 
the writer to try again. The stimulus of seeing himself 
in print led to much spoiling of good paper, with very 
little result; most of the ill-digested articles being 
‘‹ declined with thanks,” led to a saner frame of mind 
and a close study of the different magazines and their 
wants, and to writing only such articles as had some 
chance of suiting the editor's taste; a few more accepted 
by the Photogram encouraged the writer to send an 
article to THE A. P., and, to his great joy, it was 
accepted. 

An occasional print sent to the daily Press being 
accepted, attention to this source of income grew 
keener, and having been appointed the photographic 
correspondent to the Daily Mirror, when it was launched, 


EXPERIENCES OF A FREE- 
LANCE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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a tentative beginning with '' news ” 
pictures was made, and, meeting with 
some success and encouragement 
from the art editor, the writer was 
soon to be seen with his camera—a 
twin-lens reflex quarter-plate made by 
the London Stereoscopic Co. many 
years ago—at any event that promised 
stirring and ''newsy " pictures, over a wide district. 

Meeting, of course, many failures and defeats, as well 
as a few successes, picking up the '' ropes,” and being 
moulded and hardened into a regular Press ''camera 
fiend," as the man in the street loves to call the 
fraternity, I learnt to be continually on the alert for 
'' the picture of the day." It is only after being caught 
napping a few times that you learn to ‘‘ keep your eyes 
skinned,’’ the picture that stamps your work very often 
turning up when you least expect it and are off your 
guard. 

One fact borne in—I may say burnt in—is that the 
really successful Press photographer is like the poets, 
born, not made; the well-known correspondence schools 
undoubtedly help to bring it out of a man who is not 
conscious of his gift, will guide and direct his steps in 
the way that half guineas lie, but for the man who 
aspires to ‘‘ news '' work, where he has to hold his own 
with the '' staff " man, unless he has the eye for the 
picture that ‘‘ tells the story,"' he may as well give it up 


A BABY'S LAUGH. Bv W. Tuomas. 


From the One-man Show of Mr. Thomas’ з Work now open at 
' The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


and try some other branch where the work is not so 
strenuous. 

In magazine work, for instance, you may work at, or 
round, vour idea for an article for weeks, or months, try 
the subject again and again until you get a result that 
you feel cannot be bettered, and then at your leisure you 
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write and rewrite the literary part, make print after print 
until you succeed in getting one that will be fit to pass 
muster—in this branch the prints must be excellent and 
fresh. 

In ‘‘ news ” work, again, you may have to hang about 
for hours on the off chance of an opportunity for a 
‘* snap ” at some celebrity who, for the nonce, is very 
much in the public eye, and therefore in demand by the 
art editors. There you hang about, in the cold and wet, 
very often, until when it 1$ so dark that even a slow 
exposure seems hopeless, up drives a motor, the cele- 
brity gets out, sometimes slowly, and with a pause, just 
for an instant to give the poor photographer a chance, 
but much oftener he steps out smartly with face averted, 
and into the building like a flash. That is the sort of work 
that tests a man's mettle. 

After the long hang-on, a quick scurry to the dark- 
room is welcomie, and then all the skill you can com- 
mand is needed to get even a printable image out of the 
hopelessly under-exposed plates. You may have an 
hour, or you may have two, to develop your plates and 
get anything from six to twenty large prints developed, 
“ washed," glazed, and written up with a description of 
event and names of people represented, and your name 
and address—a most important point. 

To lose the train or the post usually means all your 
day's work gone; either other men's prints will be on 


T is a matter 
of соттоп 
knowledge that 
occasionally, even 
in our usual damp, muggy 
' winters, we get a short spell—per- 
haps even the best part of a month— 

j when there is ice on ponds and other 
pieces of water of sufficient thickness to 
make skating possible. During these brief 
and always uncertain periods the photo- 
grapher may amuse himself, should he be 
so minded, by obtaining some record of the more 
or less graceful] attitudes assumed by beginners 
at the pastime, whose zeal is somewhat in excess 
of their skill and powers of balance. 'This may 
seem rather cruel, but as a branch of winter 
work that produces results, it is not to be despised. Or he 
may use his camera to depict the movements of an accom- 
plished figure-skater, or of one, perhaps, with a turn of 
speed. So much extra light is reflected from the surface of 
the ice that, with the sun shining at midday, exposures can 
be cut down with impunity to quite a surprising extent. | 
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Skating—or Photography ? 

But at the outset we—or at least many of us—are faced 
by a rather serious difficulty. Of course, the non-skater can 
stand on the bank with his reflex or what not, but if the 
photographer happens to be either a full-fledged or an 
incipient skater—as there is no doubt he ought to be—he will 
naturally feel disinclined, taking into consideration the un- 
certainty of our climate, to waste in mere photography any 
of the precious time that might be devoted to actually dis- 
porting himself on the ice. Often—very often—this is in 
condition in this country only for a day, and to have missed 
that day in this manner would be, to say the least of it, 
extremely annoying. And as to combining the two pastimes, 
of course it can be done—but one must be prepared to take 
the not extremely improbable chance of smashing one’s 
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the market, or by next day your ‘‘ news ’’ will be stale 
and of no use to anyone. 7 his, of course, only applies to 
the red-hot topical '' news photograph." There are 
many half guineas to be earned by prints that are neither 
news nor topical, if placed at the right time, with the 
right papers. 

The professional photographer to a large extent is 
of no use for this kind of work. Used to the leisurely 
work of the studio, with plenty of time to compose his 
picture, good command of over-lighting, so that he can 
always secure a fairly correct exposure, and with his 
horror of, to him, ‘‘ slipshod ’’ work, he is too thorough 
in all his processes for the time at his disposal, and 
sends in beautifully finished prints a day late, to find 
all his efforts useless; and, above all, rarely, very rarely, 
does he have the eye for the picture already spoken of, 
which is a gift from the gods, given only to the few. 
Even some in the profession seem to have only in their 
mind's eye a similar picture they had seen somewhere 
before, and are quite content if they get one as good. 

The real keen Press man, on the other hand, is always 
trying to give a new version, and, if possible, a more 
dramatic one, of the common subjects he has to picture 
again and again. That is not easy, there is a weari- 
some sameness in the ordinary round of weddings, 
garden parties, Highland gatherings, race meetings, 
etc., which occur all over the country, and a fresh pic- 
ture is very difficult indeed to secure. J. M. D. 
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SKATING AND—THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By RONALD GRAHAM. 2 


` Special to ** The A. P. and P. N.” 


apparatus. Even the most expert skater may have a fall 
on some stone or other object frozen into the ice—and 
for those of lesser skill it is certainly not wise to take 
a camera on to the ice, for if one has it in the hand or 
(if a folding instrument) in the pocket, and happens to ç 
fall on it, the concussion will emphatically do some  * 
damage. | 

What, then, is the photographer to do? The question may 
be asked whether, if one happens to possess a small and 
reiatively well-protected pocket camera, has a fair amount 
of skill on the ice, and does not make any attempt at 
skating at a high speed or cutting involved figures, the 
camera is likely to come to any harm; and possibly it may 
be answered by a qualified negative. In a sense it is more 
conducive to good results to get right amongst the crowd 
of skaters on the ice than to snap them from the remote- 
ness of the bank. In any case, a small and unobtrusive 
camera is preferable if one is to get pictures that are natural 
and free from self-consciousness. 

Even taking shots at experts doing the outside edge, and 
so on, one does not want to attract too much attention. If 
it is decided to venture on the ice with a camera of this sort, 
the breast pocket, if large enough, is the most suitable for 
carrying it in, as a fall forwards can always be saved b 
thc haads to a certain extent, while this is not so easy if 
one's balance is upsct in a backward or sideways direction. 

Rapid plates and a fast shutter are, of course, best for the 
purpose, but if care is taken not to secure a skater going 
full speed broadside on, but merely try to get effective groups 
or figures coming towards the camera, comparatively slow 
exposures will suffice. 

Still, perhaps, after all, the best advice one can give to the 
would-be skating photographer is to take a winter holiday 
in Switzerland, or some such locality, where, we are credibly 
informed, skating is in season for four or five months con- 
tinuously, and oae can leave the rink with the certainty that 
next day the ice will not be in a state of deliquescence through 
any of those vagaries which are such a feature of our so- 
called climate. 
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EU mE cH. С — CONCENTRATION 
IN PICTORIAL EFFECT. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 2 Ву E. D. JOHNSTON-INNES. 


HE picture-maker may go to work with two scene, we glance at many things and see nothing in 

decidedly different aims. In the one case his particular, unless, perchance, the mind is predisposed 

desire may be to catch some fleeting effect and то: seize upon some phase of concentrated interest. 

show it as something which flits across the Thus in fig. 1 we have a quite ordinary or typical 
mind—an ephemeral, transitory impression. The  seaside village, with its group of cottages, the poles for 
fitness of things suggests to him that the spectator 
is not likely to linger before his picture. Like a flash 
of humour, a mouth-filling phrase, a happy turn of poetic 
fancy, it makes an instant appeal, discharges its mes- 
sage, begins and ends its story in a sentence, and is 
gone. Work of this kind in music, the drama, poetry, 
and graphic art has its legitimate place. It attracts 
and pleases by sheer force of cleverness, skill, craft, 
brilliancy. But, like using a steam hammer to crack 
a nut, or an elaborated epigram, it is apt to engender 
the question, ‘‘ 15 the result worthy of the force ex- 
pended in its production? ”’ 

On the other hand, the picture-maker may go slowly 
to work, building up here, eliminating there, subduing 
this, emphasising that, so that some one thought may 
be well and truly set forth. From many things one 
thing is wrought. Now it is often tacitly assumed that 
the mind is of infinite capacity; but this is not the case 
at all, as we all of us well know from experience. 
Matters of minor interest are forgotten, while matters 
of moment may assume undue proportions. We pass 
along the street and see many faces, but remember 
only the face of a recognised friend. The man who is 
contemplating the purchase of a new shutter is heedless 
of a window full of tempting cameras, but at once pauses 


to look at the kind of shutter he is seeking, unless it Fig. 2. 
be buried amid the crowd of things of no immediate drying the nets, and the inevitable oldest inhabitant; 
interest. three different, if associated, avenues of thought along 


So in a picture, a snapshot of some entirely natural which the mind is tempted to wander. А mere chance 
personal predilection as to interest in buildings, fishing, 
or figures may cast the die. 

Now let us eliminate the buildings, and we get fig. 2, 
viz., the old man and the drving poles. The figure is on 
a larger scale than in fig. r, and he dominates the fore- 
ground. In any case, I think the spectator would give 
him chief place in his thoughts. That being the case, 
the line of poles is not only unessential, but by their 
own emphasised lininess compel an undeserved measure 
of attention. 

Then, again, the old man, who had been quietly 
stalked for some time, with tlie hope of catching him 
unawares, suddenly turned his face towards the camera 
(1.е., the one thing one did not want him to look at) 
just at the moment the shutter was released. This very 
greatly spoils the idea of the picture, and gives it а 
thoughtless, snapshot look. 

A third attempt was made, after much patient wait- 
ing, after enticing the old fellow away from the post 
against which he was at first leafing.. Here our aim 
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was to catch in face and figure the bent-with-age (92), 
tanned-by-the-sun-of-long-days-of-toil-on-the-sea charac- 
ter, and at the same time the dreamy look of one whose 
memories of the past are more vivid than the passing 
events of the present. 

By omitting the net poles we carry concentration a 
stage further, so that there is little or no temptation for 


Fig. 3. 
the eye to pass away from the figure. 


These three little 
camera sketches, memoranda, or studies—for they 
make no pretentions beyond being simple illustrations of 
one side of what concentration by simplification can 
effect—may perhaps serve to show also one or two useful 
lessons in connection with this idea of concentration. 
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(1) One may wisely omit a thing not merely because 
it is ugly, but because it divides our interest and atten- 
tion. Indeed, it may be omitted because it is too 
interesting or beautiful in itself, and yet not essential 
to the chosen and leading idea. Or it may be largely 
characterless, yet over-assertive by reason of its lininess, 
or contrastfulness in light and shade, or undesirable de- 
tail. These are points which should have the very 
careful attention of those who are attracted by figure 
work or at-home portraiture. Failure or success is more 
often influenced by the so-called background than is 
generally supposed. Indeed, one well might say that 
the first thing to consider in such work is the back- 
ground. 

(2) Another point to notice is that while omission or 
suppression are two aids, they are not the only arrows 
in our quiver. Concentration in some cases can be 
very largely influenced by choice of light and shade. 
Again, it is at times largely a matter of arrangement 
of parts, so that the eye is led up to or away from this 
or that feature. 

(3) Finally, while concentration is a very valuable 
means to an end—like other good things—it may be 
carried to an excess and defeat one's aims, as in 
language one may obscure a valuable thought by a 
superfluity of verbiage, or one may fly to the 
other extreme of utter baldness of statement. Thus 
extreme concentration may pass to the baldness of 
a diagram. 

But if one takes at random a hundred photographs 
which have been taken with a view to the making of 
pictures by as many different workers, one might safely 
prophesy that a very large majority would be charac- 
terised by lack of sufficient concentration. And it is 
for this reason that so much has been here said : not 
that it is to be regarded as a royal and sure road to 
success, but rather in the sense that no strong work of 
lasting interest is without at least a moderate degree 
of concentration. 
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“ ASSUR” COLOURS FOR PRINTS AND LANTERN SLIDES. 


HE desire for colour is ever present in the minds of those 

to whom it is denied. The photographer who is given an 
ideal process for the production of pictures in monochrome 
wants pictures in colour always, and until a perfect method of 
producing prints in Nature's colours is invented, that is, so 
that it can be readily undertaken by every amateur, the worker 
must have recourse to the various methods supplied for print- 
tinting purposes. One of the latest introductions, and one that 
should immediately appeal to every photographer who desires to 
colour prints as perfectly as possible, is the series of “ Assur " 
colours just put on the market by Messrs. A. and M. Zimmer- 
mann, 3, Lloyds’ Avenue, London, Е.С. 

These colours strike a new note in the process of photo- 
graph colouring, and are likely to be enormously popular. They 
do not take the form of aniline dyes, stains, or water-colour 
paint, but are similar in character to oil colours, but more 
transparent and very easily applied. By using the “ Assur" 
colours, large surfaces can be given a perfectly uniform tint ; and 
outlines need not be carefully considered when putting on the 
colour, because they can be easily corrected later. 

The photograph when coloured dries immediately, and the 
colours are permanent. They are supplied in tubes similar to 


ordinary oil colours. The method of application is extremely 
simple. А little of the desired colour is squeezed out оп to a 
palette or piece of white card, also a little of the medium which 
is supplied with each set. Then with a linen rag laid smoothly 
round the index finger and moistened with oil of turpentine, a 
little of the colour and medium is worked up and applied to 
the desired portion of the print—simply rubbed on with a 
circular motion. The calours can be applied by means of 
paper stumps if necessary, and definite touches of colour added 
or definite high lights taken out. The entire process is perfectly 
under control, and the colours, being beautifully transparent, 
allow all gradations in the print to show through, thus com- 
pleting the illusion of а photograph in natural colours. 

The surface of the original print, whether glossy or matt, is 
not affected by the application of * Assur " colours, which can 
thus be used for very strong effects or merely delicate tinting. 
The cases containing sets of “ Assur" colours include twelve 
tubes of different tints, tube of medium, stumps, rubbers, etc., 
and cost ros. 64. Size 2, containing six tubes only, costs 53. 6d. 
We advise our readers to apply to the above address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, giving full particulars and instructions. It will 
be sent free. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE KING'S VISIT TO INDIA. 


б remarkably fine enlarged photographs depicting various 
incidents taken during the recent visit of their Majesties to 
India are now being shown in the windows of Houghtons, Ltd., 
88 and 89, High Holborn. These are not only excellent photo- 
graphs from the technical point of view, but also make striking 
pictures. The prints are toned bromide enlargements on Illing- 
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worth paper, and are from negatives taken by Mr. Ernest Brooks, 
who occupied the distinguished position of special photographer 
to his Majesty during the tour. Messrs. Burroughs and Well. 
come inform us that Mr. Brooks uses “ Tabloid Rytol"' in de- 
veloping his negatives, and wrote them from Calcutta expressing 
his appreciation of the high quality of the product. 
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HEN  decid- 
ing upon the 
intensifica- 

tion or reduction of 
| a negative, one is 
| | sometimes troubled 
| with doubt as to 

whether it will be 

"for better ог 
worse,’’ and this is especially the case when but a small 
degree of correction is needed. Under such circum- 
stances, the method of masking here described will be 
found preferable to making an irremediable alteration 
in the negative. 

Let us suppose we have a hard negative, a print 
from which will be too dark in the shadows before the 
high lights show the proper detail. This negative re- 
quires flattening or neutralising, the shadows need pro- 
tecting or masking, while the high lights are left to 
print. Masking is frequently done by attaching a piece 
of thin paper to the front of the negative and working 
on this, but this sort of masking can only be done in 
masses, and the smaller details of the negative are left 
unaltered. 

Instead of this proceeding, we make a light print— 
say on P.O.P.—from the negative, half, or even 
quarter, of the usual strength. This is fixed, and is 
then made as translucent as possible by thoroughly 
saturating the paper with a solution of wax in turpen- 
tine. It is used as a ''flattening ’’ mask, and may be 
attached to the glass side of the negative, but will, in 


ay 


Fig 1. 
this case, be a fixture during printing, and cannot be 
removed should the correction prove to be more than 


necessary. The best way is to gum a strip of brown 
paper to each edge of the mask, and fix it, by means 
of a few tacks, to the front of the printing-frame, keep- 
ing the mask close to the glass. 

In fig. т is shown the negative placed centrally оп the 
glass of the printing frame, and a piece of card, not 
thicker than the negative, is fitted in on each of the 
four sides. These cards are then taken out and cut 
through on the slant, as in fig. 2. Each one thus 
becomes a pair of wedges, and can be made narrower 
or wider. This will be seen in fig. 3, where the nega- 
tive is shown out of centre both wavs. 


AZN GRADATION CONTROL IN PRINTING. 


A Method of Printing from Hard or Thin Negatives. " 
Ву Е. GRENDON UNDERWOOD. 
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When the negative has been accurately adjusted, a 
piece of gummed paper should be placed across the join 
of each pair of cards, and this will keep them from 
moving laterally. 

It will probably be found during printing that the 


Fig: 3. Fig 4. 


correction is too much, and that the shadows are not 


printing enough. In this case the tacks are carefully 
drawn and the mask removed. As the print approaches 
completion, it may be found that a little more correction 
is needed, and the mask is then replaced, the tacks being 
inserted in the holes already made. 

The same method of masking can also be employed 
to correct a flat or weak negative, one which will not 
give a sufficiently vigorous print in the usual way. Here 
we shall have to mask the high lights instead of the 
shadows, and for this purpose shall require to duplicate 
the negative. 

This is done by taking a print from the negative, and 
from this again taking a light print, which will naturally 
be a negative. This is used in precisely the same way 
as the positive print with the hard negative. 

Instead of the paper print, a plate or carbon trans- 
parency on glass may be used, with the adv antages of 
quickness in printing and non-necessity for waxing. 

This will require a different way of fixing in place from 
the paper mask. A piece of stout card is taken and 
cut to fit in the front of the printing-frame, sufficiently 
tight not to move, and an aperture is cut in this a 
quarter of an inch smaller each way than the trans- 
parency. The transparency is laid centrally on this, and 
a strip or piece of card gummed ‘or glued on one side, 
is placed on the cut-out card, close up to the glass. 
This is done on each of the four sides, and forms a sort 
of frame or cell, in which the plate fits firmly (fig. 4 will 
make this clear). When dry, the arrangement is fixed 
in the front of the printing-frame bv tacks, or in any 
other convenient manner. 

In printing, the light should be allowed to fall on the 
frame in a fairly parallel direction. If out of doors, the 
frame may be placed in and on the bottom of a box, or 
screened round. If indoors, a few feet from the window 
will be sufficient to prevent anv creeping action of the 
light. 
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| Мү dark- 
room has 
been the out- 
come of much 
trouble and 
pe tribulation. 
I developed 
my first plates in a cellar, carrying down the water in a bucket ; 
but soon my enthusiasm literally became damped with 
the moist and cold atmosphere, necessitating a move to a 
more equable temperature. 29 


І next hit upon a small tool.shed at the back of the Ф А 


house. Неге I put in а sink, and procured a water supply 
by running the garden hose across to the household tap ; 
but the youngsters, greatly to my chagrin, could not 
resist the temptation to turn off the tap and leave me at a 
critical moment without water. Next, I found the place 
insufferably hot, in spite of my elaborate system of venti- 
lation, and, after emerging two or three times with the 
perspiration rolling off me, I deemed it expedient to find 
another place. 

Happy thought—there was the bath-room! I made a 
hinged dark shutter for the window, and placed three 
boards across the bath to serve as a bench. Here I re- 
mained some time; but wearying of the repeated scold- 
ings of my better half at the general upset state of 
things, I considered it time to migrate. But where to? 
Necessity is the mother of invention ; and, casting about, 
I espied a trapdoor over the landing. Procuring a ladder 
and pushing my way through, 1 found I was on the 
floor where there is a large cistern, to which the water for 
the house is sent up 
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by a ram pump 
away down the 
field.. Opening a 


small door in the 
wall, and creeping 
through, I found 
myself under one 
of the gables of 
the house. Walk- 
ing carefully over 
the joists, I sur- 
veyed the position. 
I was in a com- 
partment 12 ft. 
long, 13 ft. wide 
to the eaves, and 
64 ft. high at the 
centre ridge, with a 
small skylight а 
each end. The 
joists and roof were 
all substantial— just 
the place for а 
dark-room. I soon 
got to work upon 
it, first boarding 
down the centre a 
space 4% ft. wide, 
then lining the root 
with brown paper 
and bringing the No. 1. 

same down to the 

floor in line with the floor boarding. Next I put two rows 
of shelves along one side and three at one end. Nearly oppo- 
site tne skylight at the door end I fixed up the sink, an earthen- 
ware one, 3 ft. long by 19 in. broad, bought second-hand, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A DARK-ROOM. 


An Amateur’s Account of how he Fitted 


up his Work-room. 
By H. S. PRINCE. 


" The Amateur Photographer and 
Photographic News." 


Special to 


supported on a packing-case on its side, the interior being 
fixed with shelves for the developing dishes. I procured a. 
length of lead piping with a tap at one end, which I fixed over 
the sink, knocked a small hole through the wall, pushed through 
it the open end of the piping, and bent this over into the cistern, 
which, by withdrawing the air (vulgarly putting my mouth to 
the tap and sucking until the water came), acted in the manner 
of a syphon. A waste-water pipe from the sink carried to the 
hole in the wall 
where the overflow 
from the cistern ran 
completed my water 
arrangements. 

For light I made 
two hinged glass 
frames, one with 
yellow and the 
other with ruby, to 
go one above the 
{Бег over the small 
skylight, thus hav- 
ing white, yellow, or 
red light at will. 
For night work I 
deemed it prudent 
to put in gas, as a 
lamp in such a con- 
fined space would 
be a source of great 
danger, and the ad- 
dition of a gas stove 
rendered it comfort- 
able in the coldest 

. of weather. 

Ventilation I pro- 
cured by carrying a 
pipe through the 
roof just above the 
gas bracket. The 
small skylight I 
utilise for daylight 

enlarging by fixing a board to carry the easel and a 
rest to support the camera, as shown in the illustration 
No. 2. By placing a large board over the sink it becomes 
a table, on which mounting and other photographic 
work can be readily performed. The photograph No. 1 
will convey some idea of the general arrangements; but 
the space being so cramped, it was quite impossible for 
me to produce a photograph showing both sides the whole 
length. On one side of the sink I made recessed shelves 
for books. Along the opposite side to the sink and to 
the door I laid* boxes, which, with partitions across, 
made very handy shelves. The little cabinet near the 
door was made out of a sugar box, one part forming 
a set of drawers, made out of empty plate boxes, and 
the other shelves put across to form pigeon-holes. It 
takes up little space, and is very useful for storing away 
small things. The lattice arrangement, just noticeable 
on one side of the roof, is for drying prints. It is simply 
an oblong frame, with lengths of tape interlaced and 
tacked at the sides, copper tacks being used to prevent 
rust from the draining water entering into the tape, 
and ‘possibly damaging the prints, the bottom side 
being hinged to the roof, and the free side supported 
from the roof with two pieces of tape, so that the frame 
is held in a horizontal position, and the prints are then laid 
on the cross tapes, face down, to dry. When not in use, it 
is pushed back against the roof and caught with a turn-button. 


No. 2. 
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THE PROW. | By JAMES MCKISSACK.. 
From the Scottish Salon, "e j 
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THE SAVOY HOTEL. 


Bv H. E. MURCHISON. 
From the One-man Show of Mr Murchison's 


d 2P 4 D ' '! n ' 
Work now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street. Adelphi, W.C. 
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ST. KATHARINE’S WHARF. 


Ву 
Н. Е. MURCHISON. 


From the One-man Show 
of Mr. Murchison's Work 
now open at the Camera 
Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 
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Та following little article, 


although intended mainly 

for the beginner—or the 
worker who has not made 
many slides—contains one or 
two points that may be appre- 
ciated by every reader—espe- 
cially the amateur who wishes 
to make lantern slides by 
| reduction. 

It goes without saying that the better the negative is the 
better will be the slide. No special type of negative is 
required; if it is "thin," use a lantern plate of the gaslight 
variety; if normal, use the “ Special " or black tone plates. 
Both varieties are made by all leading plate manufacturers. 

The first question is as to size. If the negative is quarter- 
plate, the slide may be made by contact or reduction—the" 
former including only a portion of the negative, and the 
latter all the picture, which may cover the whole slide or 
only a section of it. Nothing need be said in a general 
view of the process about making slides by contact. Pro- 
ceed as in bromide work. 

How can a slide be made from a half-plate negative? 
Everyone cannot afford a reducing camera, but there is a 
simple way by which one can be made for a few pence. 
Get two cigar boxes, take off the lids of both, and the 
bottom of one. Cut out of the other a puce one-eighth 
inch every way less than the size of the half-plate negative ; 
put a strip along the bottom edge for this to rest on, add a 
turn-button on each side, and the negative holder 5s com- 
plete. To find the length the camera must be, put a nega- 
tive on the window-ledge and focus to the required size. 

In my own case I allow 24 in. or 26 in. between the nega- 
tive and the lens. Put the two cigar boxes this distance 
apart, join them with strips of wood (along the inside 
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corners will do), cover the whole with black calico, and 
paint inside woodwork black (fig. 1). To use this for day- 
ight reduction, I suspend a ‘board from the top of the 
window frame, put the reducing camera on it so that it 
points to the sky, and then my half-plate camera is moved 
backwards and forwards till I get the size I wish the picture 
on the slide to be. After focussing, the lantern plate is 
put in the book-form slide with its carrier, and the exposure 
is made (fig. 2). 

As a rule, the middle third of the lantern plate is large 
enough for slides by reduction. The question of exposure 
15 governed by that of colour. The ordinary black-and- 
white slide suits many subjects, but with others warm 
brown or sepia is effective. This may be obtained bv bleach- 
ing the finished slide and toning by the sulphide (or other) 
process. 
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By Rev. R. WALKER BERRY, A.T.S 


But the better way is to tone by development, the rule 
for which is: the warmer the tone required, the longer must 
be the exposure and the more restrained the developer. 
My experience is that on a bright August day, from 11 a.m. 
to 2 p.m., I required half a minute at F/11 for black tones, 
using the metol-hydroquinone developer (Wellington for- 
mula). For light brown tones I doubled the exposure, and 
developed as follows: M.-Q. solution 4 oz., restrainer 120 
minims, water j oz. (The restrainer is from the Paget 
formula: bromide of ammonium 1 oz., carbonate of ammo- 
nium I 02., water to 
20 oz.) This gives 
a pleasing brown 
tone, but, if pre- 
ferred, Thomas’s 
pyro formula may 
be used. Be careful 
not to develop too 
far—the slides drv 
darker and colder in 
tone. 

Fixing and wash- 
ing call for no re- 
marks, but a hint 
may be given, that 
it is possible to wash 
twenty-four slides in 
a tank made to hold 
twelve by putting 
them back to back 
in a loose rack, i.e., 
two slides in each 
groove. 

A useful accessory 

for the next stage is 
the Merito drying rack. It is like two VV’s joined together 
and upside down. It holds eight half-plates, or twelve 
quarter or lantern plates, and is well worth the 1s. 6d. it 
costs. . 
After the slide is perfectly dry it must be masked and 
covered. Avoid the ready-made masks of conventional 
shape. Make your own either from mounting paper or the 
black paper in which bromide paper is packed. If you have 
a shilling to spare, buy a box of Primus Adaptable masks. 
As there are about six different widths of paper, all we do 
is to select the right one, and, having put it into position, 
to moisten each end of the gummed side, and press it into 
contact. With white ink put a spot in each of the two 
upper corner», write the title of the slide and your name 
or initials at the bottom. For cover glasses, old quarter- 
plate negatives may be cut down, or faulty lantern plates 
may be used. To clean them, put them into a tank of hot 
water, to which has been added a small quantity of washing 
soda. The film will soon melt, but if any adheres when vou 
come to polish the slide, do not scrape it off, as this fre- 
quently leaves a mark which cannot be removed. Warm the 
glass before binding. | 

“The last stage " of the process is said to be more trouble- 
some than " the first," and there is certainly a knack in getting 
the strip to stick down. Му usual method has been to take 
a length of binding strip which would go all round the 
slide, pass the back of it a few times over a stamp damper, 
lay it on a piece of wet blotting paper, and add paste on 
the gummed side; press each side down in turn, and cut 
the surplus papers from the corners. 


Ф 


Correction.—In the last sentence of the article “ Some Notes 
and a Reason," in last week's A. P., a slight error occurred that 
alters the sense. For the word *'' limitation " read “imitation.” 


——————————M— 
Fig. a. 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


4 T Я n 1 1 
TA HH) Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 


photographs. 


HOW TO MAKE AN EXTENSION FOR A 
FOLDING POCKET CAMERA. 


ANY folding pocket cameras are 
single extension, which means that 
the distance the lens may be extended from 
the plate is so limited that it is impossible 
to use the camera for copying photographs 
same size or for photographing very near 
objects. The follow- 
ing description will Figs 
show how a box-like 


plate to be exposed at 
a greater distance 
than formerly, there- 
by increasing the use- 
fulness of a single- 
extension camera to 
equal that of a double- 
extension one. It is 
necessary, however, 
that the camera be 
one in which plates 
are used by means of 
sheaths. 

The article may be 
made of either card- 
board or thin wood, 
such as fretwood or 
cigar-box wood, wood 
being preferable to cardboard, on account 
of its being more easily fixed together, and 
also making a much stronger article. The 
exact dimensions of the pieces required 
depend on the size of the camera it is to 
be made ют, although those mentioned 
may be found suitable for most quarter- 
plate cameras. If the material chosen is 
cardboard, it may be cut to the sizes 


Side View of Extension fixed to Camera. 


desired by a sharp penknife, but if wood, 
a fretsaw would be more suitable. 

The diagram should be sketched, the 
exact size desired, on to the material 
before cutting is commenced. The piece, 
fig. 1, is cut first, this forming the front of 
the article, its length (for size camera 


description by readers of “The A. P. & P. N.” are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


mentioned) being about 6 in., and its width 
sufficient to allow it to slide tightly into 
the back of the camera where the focus- 
sing screen or sheaths are usually placed. 
Before cutting the centre opening, the 
piece should be slid in back of camera, as 
just mentioned, and the opening to be cut 
marked out to correspond with that already 
cut in back of camera. Two pieces are 


FIG3 


Fez. 
س‎ 
arrangement may be 
made, with very little 
material or labour, 
to adjust, when de- 
sired, to the back of 
the camera, its pur- | | 
pose being to allow a 
س‎ 


Fig 5. 
TOP VIEW OF FINISHED. J 


ARTICLE 


now cut to shape of fig. 2. These form 
the two sides, and should be about 4 in. 
long and 5 in. wide each end. Two pieces, 
as fig. 3, are required to form the top and 
bottom. The length of these pieces 
should be the same as that of the sides, 
but the widths should be about 3} in. one 
end and 4j in. the other. The tenon 
joints and mortise slots may be omitted if 
desired, but they make the article stronger, 
besides giving a good means of fixing. 
Should they be used, it is advisable to 
leave the cutting of the slots till the joints 
for them are ready, so that the joints may 
be tested against the pattern of the slots, 
in order that any little mistakes made in 
the cutting of the joints may be remedied 
by marking the slots accordingly, and so 
ensure an accurate fit when fixing together. 

The joints should occupy the centre 
inch, and the slots to correspond. The 
back (fig. 4) is cut about } in. longer and 
} in. wider than the front piece (fig. 1), 
although the centre opening is the same 
size, and should occupy the same position. 
The six pieces are now glued firmly 
together. A strip of velvet about } in. 
wide and its length the same as the width 
of the back centre opening is glued imme- 
diately above that opening. 

A larger piece of velvet is now glued 
over the whole of the back, having an 
opening in it to correspond with that in 
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the back. А piece of material is cut to 
shape of fig. 5, the inside space being just 
sufficient to take a plate sheath, and its 
thickness being exactly the same as that 
of a plate sheath. This piece (fig. 5) 
should be fixed on top of the velvet in 
such a position that when a sheath is slid 
into it and the slide withdrawn, the whole 
of the plate in the sheath would be ex. 
posed. Of course, this may be tested 
with an empty sheath. 

A piece of material—tin or metal pre- 
ferred, although wood may be used—is cut 
to the same shape of fig. 5, but the inside 
space should be 4 in. smaller all round, 
and this is fixed closely on top of the 
other piece, fig. 5. The whole arrange- 
ment is now stained black inside and out, 
and any little space (of course, excepting 
back and front centre opening) is filled in 
to avoid light entering to fog plates when 
article is in use. The article is now com- 
pleted, and is used by sliding the front in 
back of camera and using the back in the 
same way as back of camera is used for 
focussing or exposing plates. 

Wer 1. c. 
—- 


A USEFUL JAR. 


HE earthenware jar illustrated here- 


with will be found most convenient ` 


by the photographer. It can be bought 
at most hardware stores, and is very cheap. 
Solutions will keep in it as well as in 
corked bottles. Dry chemicals can be 
placed into it much easier than into a 
bottle; no funnel is required, and hot 
water can be used without fear of crack- 
ing. 

It is especially useful for mixing hypo 
easily and quickly; a pound of salt can 
be readily placed in the jar and hot water 
poured on. A mark can be made on the 
inside of the jar to indicate the correct 
quantity of water, so as to obviate the 
necessity of measuring it every time. 

А smaller one can be used when fixing, 
if the hypo is to be used over and over 
again, the dust being kept out and the 
fumes kept in by the lid, when the mixture 
is not actually in use. Similarly when 
developing, if the developer is to be used 
more than once, it can be quickly poured 
back into the jar and the lid replaced, 
just before transferring the plate or print 
to the fixing bath. Oxidation is thereby 
minimised. 

Again, the jar is very useful when 
mixing or using sulphiding compound, or 
such like mixtures. The compound can 


be covered with the lid when not actually 
being used, and the pernicious fumes kept 
in. 

In fact, it can with great advantage be 
used in nearly all cases where the photo- 
grapher generally uses bottles or jam jars. 
It can be obtained in all sizes; and the 
best way is to keep separate ones for hvpo, 
amidol, sulphiding compound, and other 
mixtures, marking them accordingly with 
paint on the outside. T. 
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Qoi #20 Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be bublished every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
Ris expressed by correspondents. 


LIGHTS, SHADOWS, AND REFLECTIONS. 

SIR,—A note from the recently published “John Lavery and 
his Work,” by Walter Shaw Sparrow, may be of interest as 
bearing on the correspondence on lights, shadows, and reflec- 
tions between Mr. Bland and Mr. Antony Guest. 

“With one of his early pictures, a snow scene with a fountain, 
Lavery had a curious experience., The little statue on the foun- 
tain was reflected in the water, and the reflection was painted 
with great care; it looked as distinct as the statue itself. This 
troubled the Hanging Committee of a Scotch exhibition, for the 
picture was hung upside down. Then the clean snow became the 
sky, while the darker sky had to pass muster as Scotch snow, 
and this it managed to do somehow. Indeed, the picture was 
sold from the exhibition walls.” 

Yours, etc., EDWARD PEAKE. 
Norwich. 


SIR,—] did not propose to trouble you with any further letter 
on these subjects, but Mr. Antony Guest’s last letter (p. 113) only 
shows still more than before that he and I are not writing about 
the same thing. A considerable portion of his letter is devoted 
to a very thoughtful and welcome elucidation of the principles 
of art rendering which he has been teaching us for so long. I 
have never written a word in this series of letters impugning 
those teachings. I heartily appreciate them. That which I have 
written is in protest against Mr. Guest supporting these, what 
may be termed, facts of art rendering, by quoting facts of nature. 
The two are distinct. His facts of nature are sometimes quite 
wrong, however right artistically. | 

I did not make the “discovery” Mr. Guest credits me with, 
that in normal reflection “dark objects” are reflected “darker 
still.” It is axiomatic. If the reflection be modified by other 
influences, the dark reflection becomes the lighter of the two, as 
I have before acknowledged. | 

Mr. Guest says, ^A perfect mirror does not intensify lights апа 
shadows, as Mr. Bland will have to admit whenever he looks 
objectively into the glass." The result of normal reflection in a 
perfect glass mirror is to degrade the light intensity of every- 
thing reflected. In this sense shadows are intensified, reflected 
darker than the object. Again it is axiomatic. I have nothing 
to admit. 

In writing of observations, Mr. Guest says, “The tinge of sub- 
jectivity enters unaware, however dispassionately one may think 
he is observing, and reveals that which is subconsciously 
expected." This is not the writing of a man accustomed to deal 
with facts. It is an essential part of such a man’s training that 
he must eliminate even the ghost of a “tinge of subjectivity.” 
It would very considerably astonish, nay, astound objective 
observers, men of science and fact the world over, to be told that 
they unconsciously allowed their observations to reveal to them 
that which they “subconsciously expected." There are cases 
occasionally of mistaken analysis which possibly may have so 
arisen, but they are exceptional. As I am writing in a photo- 
graphic paper, some names of photographic observers and inves- 
tigators occur to me; say, Mr. Chapman Jones, Mr. Bolas, Mr. 
Sanger-Shepherd, Mr. E. J. Wall, General Waterhouse, Mr. ]. 
McIntosh, Mr. Welborne Piper, Dr. Kenneth Mees, the Editor of 
this paper, and many others. These observers would necessarily 
consider a "tinge" of subjectivity farcical. It would spell ruin 
to their investigations, and would seriously affect their profes. 
sional status. 

“Artistic observation," or “inartistic observation," or picture 
making, or the “spirit and inner significance of things," has 
nothing to do with my object in writing these letters; beyond 
this, that I sincerely believe Mr. Guest's advice and teaching 
will be strengthened and the student not misled if he refrain 
from supporting his artistic convictions by quoting laws pur- 
porting to be those of Nature. Nature is not artistic any more 
than Mr. Guest is scientific ; and it is when Mr. Guest deals with 
science, with Nature's facts, that he goes astray. He most 
kindly offers to substitute for the oft-quoted “never” in these 
letters, “Well, hardly ever!” It stands now, then, that the 
reflection of a dark object is “hardly ever ” darker than the object 
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reflected, instead of “never ” so. I should make a more liberal 
allowance myself, but the golden bridge of some sort of agree- 
ment is now offered, a golden rope, rather, by which we may 


: each cross the chasm, and, meeting, cordially shake hands. 


But not one word I have written is intended, even remotely, 
to influence Mr. Guest in continuing to teach that Nature's гейес- 
tions should be modified for artistic purposes. — Yours, etc., 

W. R. BLAND. 


THE CLUB MAGAZINE. 


Sır, —Arising out of the recent article in THE А. P., we have 
started a club magazine, in order to bring the members of the 
Bath Photographic Society into closer touch. This venture is 
meant to stimulate that class of members who remain more or 
less dormant. 

It has already *caught on," and the proceeds of No. 1 will 
pay for the year's expenses, which, of course, are slight, owing 
to the work being voluntary. No. 2, we hope, will be 
larger, and our best thanks are due to your paper for the first 
suggestion of such a magazine. 

I may mention that the Bath Photographic Society has entered 
on a period of great activity and prosperity.— Yours, etc., 

Bath. Tuos. А. BRIGGS. 


[The little journal sent us by our correspondent, and titled the 
Developing Bath, is a bright and well-written production. It is 
cleanly * printed " by the 'Graph method described in our article, 
and the editor, the Bath Society, and all concerned are to be 
congratulated upon it. It should do much to keep the members 
interested in the doings and welfare of the club.—ED.] 


A UNIQUE EXCHANGE OFFER. 


SIR,—As many of your readers are doubtless aware, we have 
various departments, and an arrangement by which we can 
undertake to exchange goods appertaining to one department 
for goods supplied by another. We think, however, the request 
we received this morning was somewhat unique. А prospective 
customer suggested that we should take a bulldog in part 
exchange for a cinematograph. We think this is about the first 
time such a unique request has been made.— Yours, etc., 

THE SERVICE CoMPANY (LONDON), LTD. 


with 
The Practical Demon- 
stration on Monday, February 19th, will be “ Advanced Enlarg- 


is on “Great Composers of the Nineteenth Century,” 
musical illustrations by Mr. E. Fowler. 


ing." The meetings in each case commence at 8.30 p.m. The 
Practical Demonstrations are only open to members of the Club. 
Any gentleman desiring an invitation to the lecture should ad- 
dress the Secretary at 17, John Street, Adelphi. 


Bedford Camera Club’s Exhibition will be held on March 13 
and 14. Entries close February 29. Entry forms and all par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. C. E. Craddock, 194, Castle 
Road, Bedford. 


“The Golden Book of Motion Photography ’’ is the title of a 
very handsome booklet issued by Messrs. Bond’s, Ltd., concern- 
ing their “ Kinora ” camera. It is specially intended as a guide 
to the amateur in the production of cinematograph pictures by 
the aid of the Kinora, and is excellently illustrated with ex- 
amples showing what is possible with this instrument. Readers 
who have not yet seen the booklet are advised to write to 
Messrs. Bond’s for a copy without delay. Their address is 138, 
New Bond Street, W. 


The Prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire, 
for the best print on paper or postcards of their manufacture 
submitted for the competition for the month of December have 
been awarded as follows :—Class I.: Open competition, to Mr. 
W. G. Plucknett, 36, Regent Street, King’s Wood, Bristol. for 
print on paper purchased from H. Hodder and Co., Ltd., Wine 
Street, Bristol. Class II.: For those who have never previously 
won a prize in any class of competition, to Mr. F. Newmarch, 
Rotoma, New Zealand, for print on P.O.P. Paper purchased 
from Messrs. Sharland and Co., Ltd., Auckland, N.Z. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


Three Centuries Ago. 


“Rambles with a Camera ’* was the title of 
Mr. K. F. Bishop's lecture on Tuesday last at 
the Warrington Photographic Society, and if the 
extent of country covered by the lecturer be 
a justification for the title, then this informal 
talk was rightly named, for it included a good 
many places between Aberdeen and Evesham, 
Warrington, of course, furnishing the greatest 
share. The difficulty would be to select any 
section of his lecture for preference. Moreton 
Old Hall, Congleton, was, however, particularly 
interesting. This beautiful old mansion, now 
utilised in part as a farm, is free to visitors for 
three days a week, and is a marvel of preserva- 
tion. The old moat is still full of water, the 
black oak beams and rafters and carving are as 
perfect as they were three centuries ago, and 
every corner of the demesne seems to make a 
picture. 


English Pictures Wanted in Canada. 

It is a long cry to Montreal, but it appears 
that last year's exhibition was materially greater 
in success than heretofore, by reason of its 
broader scope, including as it did many 
European entries, as well as ап increasing 
number from United States and Canadian 
societies. The desire of the present executive is 
that this year a greater number of English 
pictures will be sent, but as the time is short to 
the opening date—April 8th—applications for 
entry forms should be made at once to the 
secretary, F. S. Robinson, 250, Peel Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Copy Nature as You Find It. 

Lecturing to the Accrington Camera Club on 
“ Figure Studies ” Mr. Lee Syms said it was not 
often that a lecturer on art drew his illustrations 
from advertisements, but he would ask them to 
follow one and make '' Every picture tell a story.” 
They would be able to find plenty of subjects if 
they would only look for them. e saw a good 
one a few weeks ago. There was a man who had 
evidently been dining too well, sitting in the 
gutter. His companion, a bull terrier, was by his 
side, and two policemen were trving to entice the 
terrier away, so that they could remove the diner, 
but the terrier, evidently being a unionist, stood 
by his mate. 


A Suggestion for Schoolmasters and Parents 
At the Blackburn Camera Club Mr. G. A. 


Booth gave a very interesting lecture on 
Natural History Photography. The pictures, 
which were excellent examples, illustrated 


domesticated animals, the ways and means of a 
nature photographer, and the best means of 
securing a good picture, rock-climbing or nesting. 
He advocated that schoolmasters and parents 
should interest their boys in the use of the 
camera, especially in its application to nature 
study. In that way the camera would bring the 
lads into close association with many living 
objects of nature, and cause them to be less and 
less disposed to harm and injure them. 


A Class for Half-plate Workers. 

The annual exhibition of the Denny Institute, 
Photographic Section, is due on March 25th, and 
from the prospectus one notes that every class of 
photographer is provided for; even the humble 
half-plate worker (or less) has a special class 
for landscape or street scenes. The usual medals 
are the awards, and Mr. G. L. A. Blair will 
judge the show. Entries close on March 14th, 
and prospectuses will be sent out by The 
Convener, Photographic Section, Denny Institute, 
Dumbarton. 


Sunderland Successes. 


The Sunderland Photographic Association is 
one of the *‘ Northern” progressive pictorial 
societies whose recent successes are worth noting 


as a meritorious performance. А “ Scot” and 
one of its oldest members—Mr. A. Peddie—has 
had three pictures accepted by the Scottish 


Salon. The society was placed “ second” in a 
recent Affiliation print competition, and one 
of the exhibits was singled out for a R: P. S. 
plaque. The winner of the latter was Mr. O. C. 
Wilmot, and his brother contributors to the 
R. P. S. Travelling Exhibition are R. Chalmers, 
Harry Lindoe, and J. W. Addison. 


Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. 


The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society 
starts the year with 350 members, after crossing 
off the books all who have not paid their sub- 
scriptions for the past year. At the annual 
meeting, held on Tuesday last, Mr. James Shaw 
was elected president. Mr. Shaw has been one 
of the hardest workers of the society during the 
greater time he has been а member—twenty-five 
years—and is stil oue of the fighters for 
progress. Mr. G. M. Morris continues as hon. 
secretary, which is no light office in such an 
energetic society, which, during the past year, held 
forty-six meetings of a most varied character, 
and, in their wisdom, they have cut adrift from 
that body known as the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union. The balance in hand is £142, of which 
£36 is the result of profit on the exhibition of 
members' work, which is held annually. The 
society still maintains a  well-filled set of 
permanent club rooms in charge of an attendant 
at the low subscription of 7s. 6d. per year. We 
understand the society has several important 
features to introduce during the coming year. 


Northumberlend and Durham Federation Com- 
petition. 


The awards for the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation Lantern Slide Competition 
are to hand from the judge, Mr. W. S. Corder, 
who comments that it is a remarkably strong 
competition, which presented more than the usual 
difficulty in judging, having regard to the very 
high average of the sets sent in. He has 
awarded the Federation plaque to the lantern 
slide secretary, Mr. Robert Chalmers, of Sunder- 
land, for a set of three portrait slides. The 
Federation medal goes to Mr. A. L. Hitchen, of 
Heaton Camera Club, and the third award to Mr. 
George Angus. The set, including the winning 
slides, numbers some 140 slides, and it will now 
circulate among the societies in the Federation 
and prove to be of great value in instruction. 
The set is varied in character and subject, and 
includes two good specimens of double toning. 


New Society at Bury. 


The Bury Y.M.C.A. Photographic Society has 
just been started, the original society having 
been defunct some time. А certain gentleman, 
who is endowed with an excess of energy and 
persistence, thought it a great pity that a town 
of the size of Bury should be without a society. 
The committee of the Y.M.C.A. have listened 
generously to his proposal, with the result that 
they have given the society a magnificent dark- 
room, lecture hall (the free use of it whenever 
required), and а very fine class-room and 
library. In addition to this, they also agree to 
furnish the dark-room with all necessary material. 
The annual subscription is fixed at 7s. 6d., which 
will cover full membership to the Y.M.C.A. A 
series of elementary lectures and demonstrations 
are arranged for, and likewise an exhibition of 
photographic materials on the 12th to 1sth inst. 
They have already secured a very fair member- 
ship, and the outlook is at present extremely 
promising. Should this item catch the eye of any 
amateur photographer within easy distance of 
Bury the secretary will be only too pleased to 
make his or her acquaintance with a view of 
their becoming members. А letter addressed to 


the Hon. Secretary, Photographic Society, 29, 
Monmouth Street, Bury, will receive every 
attention. 


Sheffield's Junior Society. 


Some excellent prints were exhibited at the 
annual exhibition promoted by the St. Matthew's 
Camera Club, Sheffield, yesterday. Dr. Helm 
presided, and distributed the awards as follows: 
Silver medal and championship for best board of 
four pictures, Mr. Donald Smith; bronze medal 
for best single picture, Mr. R. A. Coates; bronze 
medal for second best picture, Mr. Edward 
Autcliffe; honourable mention, Miss Hobbis and 
Mrs. Helm; bronze plaque for best picture 
exhibited by competitor not previously having 
won an award, Mr. Tom Worthiagton: bronze 
medal for best set of four lantern slides, Dr. 
W. W. Banham; bronze plaque for best water- 
colour sketch, Dr. W. W. Banham. 
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Nature Photographic Society. 

It was an enthusiastic gathering of Nature 
lovers who met at Leeds ou а recent Saturday 
to talk finance and other matters. The function 
was the annual meeting of the Nature Photo- 
graphic Society, an organisation that has made 
rapid strides in the short period of its existence. 
The year has seen the successful establishment 
of the society's jouroal, and the finances are 
quite satisfactory. There was a large crowd in 
the afternoon, with Mr. Harold $. Cheavin, 
F.R.M.S., in the chair, and Mr. John J. Ward, 
the president, came from Coventry to preside at 
the evening meeting. Nearly soo exhibits were 
on display, drawn from all parts of the globe. 
Mr. A. Fuller sent eighteen hand-painted 
stereoscopic slides from South Africa, whilst E. J. 
Bedford, A. Stubley, H. Rogers, G. C. S. Ingram, 
Н. Vardey, H. S. Cheavin, Tom Taylor, John T. 
Roberts, C. Kirk, A. Duckworth, and R. Chislett 
each contributed valuable examples. The auto- 
chrome display was made by H. Essenhigh Corke 
and Hugh C. Knowles. 


The Formal Business. 

The formal business of the meeting included 
the presentation of the society's medal to Mr. 
Carl Edwards, and the election to the fellowship 
of Hugh С. Knowles, Arthur Duckworth, H. 
Essenhigh Corke, G. C. S. Ingram, and F. G. 
Pedley. A new rule was made regulating that 
important branch of the society's work, the port- 
folio, and it was also agreed that all members 
are to have а ticket of admission to the society 
on election. 


The Council for 1912. 

The new officers for 1912 are—president, Е. 
Martin-Duncan, F.R.P.S., etc.; past presidents, 
R. Kearton, F.Z.S., etc., and John J. Wood, 
F.E.S.; vice-presidents, Henry Irving, P. С. 
Pike, F.R.P.S., F.Z.S., H. Lazenby, and Chas. 
Kirk; Council, H. S. Cheavin, A. H. Hamm, 
Hugh Main, B.Sc., F.E.S., Somerville Hastings, 


F.R.G.S., Wilfred M. Webb, F.L.S., : 
Bedford, John Berry, Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A., 
Stanley Crook, and А. E. Tonge, F.E.S. Mr. 


Carl Édwards was re-elected hon. secretary and 
treasurer, and the hon. correspondent and sec- 
tional secretaries were also re-elected. Mr. 
Ralph Chislett, A.C.A., was elected hon. auditor. 


The Worthing Exhibition. 

An eight-inch silver cup will be the highest 
award to the best picture in the open classes of 
the Worthing Camera Club exhibition, which is 
to be held from March sth to isth. This award 
is in addition to some twenty awards, taking the 
form of plaques and medals, placed at the dis- 
posal of the judge, who, by the way, is Mr. F. ]. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Pictures may be selected in 
lieu of plaques and medals up to a certain value. 
The open classes comprise a “Champion,” 
“Any Subject," '' Colour Photography," “ Lan- 
tern Slides," and a special class for “Any 
Subject," confined to members of clubs in the 
South Coast counties of England. Entry forms 
from Edmund Е. Н. Crouch, “ Lyndhurst,” 
Warwick Gardens, Worthing. 


Why not Break Away from the Conventional? 

The conditions mentioned in the prospectus of 
the Worthing Camera Club’s exhibition, that 
ictures up to a certain value may be selected 
in lieu of plaques and medals, carries with it a 
suggestion that some exhibitors place only small 
value, if any, upon winning a medal. Occa- 
sionally I open an elaborate leather-cased box 
with a brilliantly coloured plush internal 
arrangement just to see if a disc is still there. 
Sometimes I have wondered whatever could be 
done with it; the wife won't have it for a brooch, 
and earrings are out of fashion. I cannot shoot, 
therefore it is no use as a bull's-eye, and the 
piano does not require propping, so what use is 
it? Would there not be a great deal more sense 
in a suggestion that prizes should be awarded 
that have some use in life, something to 
decorate the drawing-room, the dining-table, or 
the breakfast table? Something that would give 
pleasure to the lady of the household as well as 
yourself, and when the lady visitor called to tea 
the hostess could say with pardonable pride, 
“My husband won this cake-basket at the W 
Exhibition.” 
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Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Enlarging. 
I possess an Optimus enlarger, etc., also a 
Goerz Dagor, Busch Omnar, etc. Can I use 
any of these without fear of spoiling them? 
The illuminant is incandescent gas. 


A. B. (Lisbon). 


You are quite right to be cautious about 
the use of good lenses, but you need have 
no fear unless you bring the lens too near 
the illuminant. A lens will stand a good 
deal of heat if it is warmed up gradually. 
It would be very unwise, for instance, to 
bring a lens from a very cold room, and 
place it, say, 6 in. from a hot gas flame. 
It is presumed that the gas mantle is sur- 
rounded by a glass chimney. These 
remarks apply equally to the condenser or 
the objective. As to the so-called “ strain- 
ing of the lens" by light, this is all sheer 
nonsense. 


Spectacle Lens. 
Supposing the distance to rack in is known 
for a spectacle lens focussed on infnity, 
what is the formula for other distances? 
W. McC. (Glasgow). 
This cannot be stated in the form of a 
simple rule. There is a certain condition 
of minimum deviation, with increasing 
deviations on each side of it. You will 
find one and the same correction quite 
near enough for all ordinary practical pur- 
poses; but as the objects get nearer and 
nearer, the correction distance will in- 
crease. 


Flexible Opaque Screen. 
I am about to try the following mixture foe 
making a lantern screen :—} lb. powdered lue 
1 Oz. glycerine or treacle, $1Ъ. zinc oxide, 1 
quart water—but would first like to know if 
this would permit the screen being rolled up 
on a wooden roller. J. W. H. (Molesey). 
If you use a stout sheeting as basis, this 
should give you a flexible screen ; but to 
make sure of quantities, you had better try 
it first on a small piece, say 2 ft. square. 
If you find it not as flexible as you desire, 
add a little more treacle or glycerine. Do 
not use quite the full quantity of zinc oxide 
at first. If you get too much of this in 
your mixture, your screen may flake off in 
very dry weather. The larger the roller, 
the better. It would be a good plan to 
build up a good thick roller, Say 2 to 4 in. 
diameter, by starting with a 2 1n. wooden 
core, and adding to this by using sheets of 
newspaper or the felting paper used to 
underlay carpets. 


Copying, etc. 
(1) I have been making a copying stand, etc., 
and want to know the best distance apart for 


two lamps for copying half-plate same size, 
also to quarter-plate, with same lens. (2) 
What would be the Watkins factor for de- 
veloping bromide paper negatives as compared 
with plates? (3) Would the Ellipsoid enlarg- 
ing lamp, with two gas burners, involve risk of 
damage to my camera, or would you advise 
electric light? (4) What would the relative ex- 
posures with gas and electric light be? 


E. S. M. (Huddersfield). 


(1) For copying, place your two lights, 
one each side of the lens, taking care that 
no light falls direct on to the lens. Copy- 
ing same size means that the lens will be 
double its focal length from the original, 
i.e., 14 in. from the print. So you might 
put your lamps about 8 in. apart and, say, 
12 in. from the print. Remove the lens 
and ground.glass, and examine the print 
through the open end of the camera to see 
if you have avoided surface reflections. 
If you can see any reflections, you will 
have to ascertain by trial how far to 
separate the lamps so as to avoid this 
likely trouble. (2) When developing paper 
negatives, one has to allow for the semi- 
opacity of the paper. The development 
factor will probably be slightly reduced, 
because in an enlarged negative we do not 
require such strong contrasts as in a small 
print. (3) It will be wiser to use electric 
(filament) lamps. (4) Not possible to give 
any definite reply. Incandescent mantles 
and gas both vary greatly ; but, taken very 
roughly, you may reckon a 1 amp. Nernst 
as about equal to three or four incan- 
descent mantles. 


Positive Prints in the Camera. 
Is it possible to take positives direct in the 
camera by using bromide paper? If so, what 

is the method? S. W. (Prittlewell). 

It might be Possible, but.it certainly 
would not be expedient. It might be done 
by giving a sufficiently long exposure, then 
developing in the usual way, removing the 
developed image by, say, ammonium per- 
sulphate, exposing to light and again 
developing; but the result would not be 
likely to be very satisfactory, and would 
take more time and skill than making a 
negative and then a print in the usual way. 


Vibration, Lens, etc. 

(1) How can I ascertain if there is vibration 

in a reflex camera? (2) In using a wide-angle 

lens, and focussing an object at the centre 

of the plate and then moving the camera to 

bring this to the edge of the plate, I find it 

has increased in size. Is this inevitable? 
H J S. (Stoke Newington). 


Place the camera on a firm and heavy 
table. On the top of the camera put a 
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saucer, and in this place water, mixed 
with black ink, to a depth sufficient to well 
cover the bottom of the saucer, say, 4 in. 
deep. The inky water will serve as a 
reflector, in which the image of some 
object, e.g., chimney top, may be observed. 
The shutter is released while this image 
13 closely observed. If there is no move- 
ment of the image, you may conclude that 
there is not enough vibration to need 
recognition. But, on the other hand, if 
there be movement of the image, you are 
not to conclude that the vibration is harm- 
ful. It may be due to the closing of the 
shutter, i.e., after the exposure has been 
made. In such case, you will need to 
expose a plate while the camera is resting 
on a firm basis. (2) The size of an image 
—the camera distance from the object re- 
maining the same—depends on the dis- 
tance of the image from the posterior 
node of the lens. Suppose the node of the 
lens to be 3 in. from the centre of a 
quarter-plate (just by way of example), 
then the corner of the plate will be just 
about 33 in. from the lens, so that the 
image will be enlarged (in your experiment 
as described) in the proportion of 3 to 31, 
Or as 12 tO 15, Or 1 to 1}. 


Thick of Thin Coating ? 
What advantage or disadvantage is there in 
having a plate with thick or thin coating. As 
regards the half-tones, is not the thick coating 
best? For rapidity, is not the thin coating 
best ? Which is best for obtaining dense 
negatives when copying black-and-white draw- 
1185? W. С. (Paris). 
The disadvantage of the thick coating is 
that it takes longer to fix, wash, and dry. 
There is also a chance in careless hands 
of the negatives becoming over-contrastful 
from over-development. But these are 
trivial and practically negligible in view 
of the advantages, viz., the thicker coating 
transmits less light, and so gets better 
value out of an exposure; it gives a longer 
range of tones available when required. It 
gives, with full development, strong-con- 
trast negatives, such as are required for 
copying black-and-white line subjects. By 
permitting less light to get through it, there 
1s less chance of halation. Rapidity does 
not depend on the quantity but the quality 
of the coating. 


Enlarging by Candlelight. 
I have fixed-focus enlarging box. Is it possible 
to make enlargements in it by candle-light? 
Could I also make enlarged negatives in this 
way? etc. T. F. D. (London, W.). 
Your suggestion is not practicable. The 
light of a dozen candles would be trivial 
in comparison with daylight. Again, 
candlelight is strongly yellow, and of a 
nature having comparatively feeble action 
on bromide paper. Yet, again, there 
would be the very serious difficulty of get- 
ting your negative evenly illuminated. 
You will waste time, trouble, and materia] 
in attempting to accomplish what you 
suggest. 


Time of Development. 

I should be glad if you would explain why 

ordinary or slow plates develop more quickly 

than rapid ones? etc. 

W. W. (Bloomsbury Square). 

One cannot draw any such hard and 
fast distinction as your letter would sug- 
gest. The rate of development is not 
merely a question of slow or rapid, but 
partly a matter of the nature of the gela- 
tine, etc., though in a more or less general 
way one may Say that most rapid plates do 
not gather density so quickly as slow 
plates do. so that the more rapid plates 
often require a rather longer time in the 
developer. 
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In Case of Fire. 

The illustrated papers, a 
fortnight after the event, 
were publishing most dra- 
matic photographs of the 
fire that recently destroyed 
the Equitable building in 
New York, but, unfortu- 
nately for ourselves, the fires that happen over here are rarely so 
colossal or so long burning or so centrally situated. Breathlessly 
you follow in the track of the fire-engine to find that the alarm 
was a false one, or that timid persons have already put out the 
blaze, fearing it might spread. А smart officer in charge of one 
brigade once told me that he was pestered by photographers to let 
them have a telephone message when anything was well alight, so 
that they might come down with their cameras and get some 
smoke effects. The Nero of to-day focusses—not fiddles— while 
Rome is burning. One imagines the fire brigade delaying opera- 
tions with the hose until the camera man dashes up. А better 
plan would be, perhaps, to connect all fire alarms with, say, the 
Camera Club, from whence the messages could be transmitted 
to the fire stations after the photographers had got a good start. 


The Seed Catalogue. 

I notice that those luxurious jokes in the shape of nursery- 
men's catalogues, as perennial as the flowers they illustrate, are 
now depending more and more upon photography. И is a con- 
cession to the growing scepticism of our age that the broad 
brush which used to colour those majestic double begonias, and 
the pencil which used to illustrate gigantic peas nestling coyly 
in half-opened pods, have been cast aside very largely for the 
it-carries-its-honesty-in-its-face camera. We need no longer 
doubt the miracles in the seed catalogue. There they are in 

uite natural surroundings—the Improved Perfection bean, the 

hampion lettuce, the Mammoth cabbage, and sometimes, in an 
artistic double print, the Talk of the Town tomato in the fore- 
ground, with dim stretches of tomato beds in the rear. All is 
photography, ladies and gentlemen, and reproduced by the half- 
tone process, so that you see the thing must have happened 
somewhere. These glowing visions really do exist. Who, 
indeed, would be churlish enough to doubt the possibility of 
bringing them into our own kitchen gardens? Not I 


The Man at the Switch. 


If I were a lecturer to popular audiences, I would not under- 
take to do photography in public. Occasionally I read that a 
daring individual has carried out all the operations in the full 
view of the audience—although this is hard to understand, 
because some at least of those operations must have been in 
darkness—but in practice the thing does not work out very well. 
I watched a gentleman make a gallant attempt a little while ago 
to illuminate the general intelligence on the subject of photo- 
graphy by developing an already exposed strip of bromide paper 
which he had tacked up on the wall. The developing and fixing 
dishes had been prepared with meticulous care, and the exposure 
to light from a lantern had been timed to a nicety. When he 
came to develop the image, the only luminous point in the hall 
was his red lamp, which he held in the hand, and which bobbed 
up and down like a firefly in difficulties. He was just applying 
the developer with the brush, when the inevitable happened. 
Some misguided individual, thinking that it was a pity he should 
do his work in such a dim illumination, sought to help him by 
turning up the electric lights. And he was helped—home. 


Should Photographers Smoke ? 

The question is nearly, but not quite, so fatuous as some of 
the posers which assault the eye in certain weekly journals. 
“Should the Sun Shine?” and “Should Roses have Petals?” are 
specimens. The stupid and irrelevant answer—but the only 
answer—to my own interrogation is that practically all photo- 
graphers do indulge in what Ben Johnson calls * roguish tobacco." 
In photographic societies the smoking is so persistent and pro- 
longed—being rather worse, indeed, when smoking is strictly 
prohibited than when it is allowed—that, if slides are on, one 
sees them through a haze of incense, which adds gloriously to 
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the effect—sometimes. Such is the devotion to the great god 
Nick O’Teen that I have heard combination printers boast that 
they have trained their amber-tipped pipes to emit clouds for 
pictorial purposes. But I think this can scarcely be. 


Repelling the Enemy. 

There is one practical use for tobacco smoking in connection 
with photography, however, which, although the occasion may 
arise but seldom, is worth taking a note of. А friend of ours 
who had the misfortune to stick one leg of his tripod into a 
wasps’ nest might have had an unhappy time of it if he had 
not been an inveterate smoker. Wasps may be expected to have 
small appreciation for what is at the head of a tripod when the 
foot of the thing breaks through and smashes the china in their 
parlour. But this particular gentleman went on with his focus- 
sing undisturbed, and completed his exposure with more than 
his usual sangfroid, repelling the onslaught of the wrathful 
wasps by vigorous puffing from his briar. And now, when any- 
one deplores the bad habit of tobacco smoking, he draws out a 
certain print and asks how the non-smoker would have fared 
had he been exposed to the charge of the stinging brigade? 


A Way Out. 


A troubled photographer has been sobbing out his story upon 
the bosom of a weekly journal. He describes himself as the 
possessor of a camera, and of a large circle of relations, who 
in their turn possess babies and puppy-dogs. His two posses- 
sions, the camera and the relations—how happy could he be 
with either '—when combined together, render his life a misery, 
for he is perpetually being asked to photograph the babies 
and puppies, and if the results turn out a failure, he has to 
listen to unkind remarks about his skill, while if they are 
successful, he is expected to supply prints ad limitum and Нее 
of charge. А case like this makes us feel the hollowness of 
human sympathy. But his course is clear. Either he must 
part with his camera or with his relations, unless—well, unless 
he can arrange with one of the relations to exchange the camera 
for-a baby ог a puppy, preferably the latter. In that case 
there would still be trouble in the family circle, but it would 
have broken out in a fresh place. 


Comparisons. 

Writing of Lord Kitchener and his early photography, a 
weekly paper says that his photographic work was doubtless 
as clean, correct, and finished as his Atbara campaign. 

Whether rocking a plate in a dish, 
Or rocking the Nile in its flow, 
Or trimming a print with a swish, 
Or trimming the head of a foe, 
Whether mounting himself on his steed, 
Or mounting his print with some paste, 
From smallest to greatest, his first to his latest, 
A man of decision and taste. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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Lesson. 
N the search for sub- 
jects И is always 
worth bearing in 
mind that there are 
subjects which are at 
their best during the 


winter. The wealth 
of summer foliage 
may make certain 


types of landscape, 
the trees under such 
conditions telling as 
masses in the com- 
position, but there 
are subjects in which 
the trees, partly screening the distance, 
providing the main lines of the com- 
position, or forming a chief point of 
interest, will be more effective leafless 
than when in full foliage. Again, some 
views seem to demand the leafless tree 
as a completion of the composition ; 
the rugged or desolate character of the 
scene would be out of harmony with 
the wealth of summer greenery. These 
then are suggestions to be borne in 
mind when looking out for pictorial 
matter at this time of the year. 

Let us take one or two instances. 
Here is a little snapshot taken looking 
across a railway cutting. (See print 
No. 1.) Not a very deep cutting, but 
deep enough for the passing train to 
be indicated merely by the line of 
steam from the engine. This might not 
readily explain itself but for the pre- 
sence of the two signal posts, which at 
once suggest the railway, and it would 


Fig. 1.—ТнЕ RAILWAY CUTTING. 


probably have been better to have 
made the exposure a moment earlier— 
just as the engine itself was passing, in 
fact, when the steam would have been 
more characteristically the steam from 
a train. But it is to show the screen of 
trees that we are reproducing this 
print. Without this network of stems, 
branches and twigs it would not have 
been worth while making the exposure. 
Perhaps the only other scheme possible 
would have been a big mass of cloud 
in the sky, providing a contrast btween 
the natural masses of vapour and the 
artificial masses, both sunlit. 

Now look at this pair of prints, two 
almost identical views of the same sub- 
ject, a bend of a tidal river. (See prints 
Nos. 2 and 3.) In print No. 2, obviously 
taken with a lens of greater focal 
length than that used for No. 5, as may 
be seen from the scale of the distant 
hills, we have only the foreground 
shore and the dark patches of drier 
mud to give interest. In No. 3 the fore- 
ground is on a smaller scale, and the 
bend of the bank is a less important 
feature of the composition, which is 
now dominated by the leafless tree. 
This tree would probably have been too 
isolated had it stood alone, but the 
smaller trees on the right prevent this. 
We do not suggest that No. 3 is a better 
composition or a more interesting pic- 
ture than No. 2, but rather that here 
is a subject which has been not alto- 
gether unsuccessfully tackled at a time 
of the year when many workers would 
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have left it alone on account of its 
somewhat bleak appearance. 

To warn workers against supposing 
that any leafless trees will make a pic- 
ture, we are reproducing print No. 4, 
in which we have two trees of what 
may almost be termed the vulgar type. 
There is not much beauty of proportion, 
and practicaly no beauty of form or 
line. The trees look as though they 
were not very well nourished and had 
a more or less hard struggle for exist- 
ence. Yet there is nothing of that 
grandeur of form which is often seen 
in the mountain oak growing out of a. 
cleft in a rock. Nor do the trees com- 
bine happily with the rest of the sub- 
ject, simple though it is. As a matter 
of fact, they are too strongly outlined 
against the sky. If a cloud were printed 
somewhat strongly behind them, so 
that they did not detach from the sky 
equally all over, the effect would be 
better. That is, when there is such 
strong contrast between the trees and 
the sky the shape of the trees should 
be exceptionally good, quaint, or in- 
teresting in some way. This is not the 
case here. Neither does the almost 
straight line of the river bank help 
matters. The sudden jump from near 
foreground to distance helps to force 
the attention on the ugly trees. 

We alluded to the way in which the 
stems of a leafless tree may sometimes 
aid the composition. In print No. 5 we 
nave an example of this. The composi- 
The 


tion is a somewhat difficult one. 


4 (Supplement) 


Fig. 3. 


near foreground, with the bit of grass 
bank and the reeds, is somewhat de- 
tached from the more distant parts of 
the picture. This might be modified by 
slightly lowering the tone of the water 
by slightly “sunning down" that part 
of the print, or in any of the ways open 
to the worker who wishes to modify his 
results. It is doubtful if this alone 
would have given a good result. But 
the trees help in a very marked way to 
link together the lower and the upper 
portions of the print. The line running 
through the picture is indicated in the 
rough line sketch, and a slight darken- 
ing of the water, especially the rather 
lighter patch at A on the extreme left, 
would serve to still further accentuate 
this “ line." 

Further emphasis could be obtained 
by darkening a little patch of light at 
B, amongst the reeds, which, coming as 
it does just beneath the church spire, 
tends to form a vertical line through the 
centre, the eye running from the spire to 
this light and back again. 

Now, let us give a little consideration 
to the technical aspects. We saw some 
prints a few days ago from negatives 
which had been taken at F/16 on a 
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Fig. 4. 


slightly windy day. As might be ex- 
pected, a good deal of the picture was 
bitingly sharp, but the exposure had 
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been so long that the tree 
tops had moved a good deal 
in the wind, and so were 
not merely blurred but 
doubled. The use of a 
small stop is to be depre- 
cated. In the first place it 
gives such keen definition 


that the smaller branches 
and twigs look wiry 
against the sky; and, 


secondly, it necessitates in 
most cases in the relatively 
poor winter light an expo- 
sure which will show 
movement. Slight move- 
ment of the twigs is not 
objectionable in many instances, so long 
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fairly uniform over 
whole of the tree, but if it is confined 
to the twigs in the upper part of the 
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as it is the 


tree it becomes unpleasant. Ц is better 
then to open the lens to F/8, or even 
to F/6, and to give a correspondingly 
shorter exposure. 

Even in the matter of focussing, some 
car» must be exercised to prevent ex- 
cessively sharp definition, though with 
full aperture the definition never looks 
quite so bitingly sharp as when the film 
or plate is a little under-exposed. If a 
negative proves on printing to be too 
crisp and wiry the effect may often be 
improved by printing through a sheet 
of quite thin celluloid, or, in the case of 
a film, by printing through the back, 
assuming, of course, that reversal does 
not matter. А 

The antithesis of this biting sharp- 
ness 15 the loss of the twigs through 
halation. This spreading of the sky over 
the finer lines is likely to occur when 
unbacked plates are used. A backed 
plate and а full exposure will produce 
a truer effect even against a fairly 
bright sky than an unbacked plate with 
a short exposure ; and too long develop- 
ment is likely to give marked halation 
effects. 

The worker who has employed ortho- 
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chromatic plates may ask whether there 
is much to be gained by their use on 
such subjects. Although the colours in 
winter are far less strong than in sum- 
mer, it should be remembered that 
when sunlight effects are being 
attempted the ortho. plate will give a 
much better rendering. Winter sun- 
light is often somewhat yellow, and it 
will be found that the sunlit portions 
of the subject will be better exposed if 
an ortho. plate is used. As a conse- 
quence, rather brighter and better 
graded negatives may be expected. We 
are referring to the use of ortho. plates 
without any light filter. It is doubtful 
If on weighing the pros and cons much 
is to be gained by the use of a filter 
on such subjects as we have referred to, 
pix there are, of course, exceptions 
to this. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners' Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


E have had occasion to say on this 

page in а previous criticism that 
the quite young and the old people 
generally make the best models, because 
the former are too young to bother their 
little heads about putting on a special 
*don't-I.look-nice?" kind of expression, 
and the latter have got to the age that 


knows the  foolishness of "making 
faces." 
Now, it so happens that all three 


examples on this page are photographs of 
young folk; and it may at once be said 
that all three are of about equal technical 
merit, and are fairly correct as regards 
exposure, development, and so forth, so 
that, at any rate for the moment, we may 
pass over such technicalities, and go right 
on to consider them as pictures. That 
marked fig. 1 is placed first, for the simple 
reason that it is the simplest as regards 
background and general surroundings. We 
see at once that this simplicity of back- 
ground seems to bring the figures of the 
youngster and * Teddy" into prominence. 
In one sense that is a quite good point ; 
but one can carry this idea to an unwise 
extreme. Thus, an absolutely plain back- 
ground may be too suggestive of a studio 
background, or of nothing at all, and so 
give an artificial suggestion. On the 
other hand, an over-complicated back- 
ground may so obscure the figure that it 
first puzzles and then irritates the spec- 
tator's eye. 

In figs. 2 and 3 we are getting danger- 
ously near the over-complicated back- 
ground effect, so that a comparison of the 
three illustrations from this point of view 
only should prove instructive. But to 
return to fig. 1 for a moment. Ц will be 
easily seen that the child-figure seems a 
little too big (tall) for the picture space, 
Also she looks as though she were moving 
out of the picture backwards. The 
accentuated tallness is probably due to two 
causes : first, the head and foot limits come 


Fig. 2. - INTERESTED. 


By A, Reynolds, 


too near the top and bottom of the print ; 
and, secondly, the lens was too near the 
figure, so that we get accentuated perspec- 
tive (proportions) between this figure and 
the background. 

The backing-out effect is due to the 
figure being too near the left margin of 
the print. It will here be noted that con- 


trasts are rather too strong, pointing in 
the direction of a negative which has 
probably been somewhat over-developed. 

account for an 
gradations in 


This would, in part, 


absence of sufficient the 


Fig. 1.—''TRUusT!" By M. Q. Dunn. 


white frock. И may be here again pointed 
out that the all-pervading hair-ribbon bow, 
which may be very smart really, makes an 
ugly patch in the print. 
Passing on to fig. 2, 
this strikes one as a some- 
what artificial arrange- 
ment, and suggests a very 
prim and proper boy, who 
takes ап “instructive 
volume” and plants him- 
self very carefully on 
a chair in the low win- 
dow of the drawing-room 
lest he should disturb 
the various contrivances 
there arranged for the 
special purpose of entrap- 


ping incautious bache- 
lors. 
Two or three things 


follow from this arrange- 
ment. First, we have a 
very strong light on one 
side of the figure, with 
corresponding strong 
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Fig. 3 —WHAT_DOES THE GLASS SAY? 
By Aifred Morgen. 


shadows on the other; next, a strongly 
lit window background invites hala- 
halation to pay the negative a visit ; and, 
third, we get, if not a complicated back- 
ground, at any rate complicated surround- 
ings. One feels inclined to take a trim- 
ming knife and cut the print into: two 
parts about where the mullion of the 
window comes dividing our present subject 
into two parts, viz., (1) boy and book, etc., 
(2) flower stand. Each part by itself has 
some interest, but taken together, side bv 
side, they are in conflict to capture the 
spectator's attention. 

One need hardly point out that this idea 
of the figure at the window is thoroughly 
worn threadbare by its interminable num- 
ber of repetitions. Speaking generally, 
the absence of detail and gradation in the 
darker parts points in the direction of in- 
sufficient exposure. 

In fig. 3 we have a much more natural 
arrangement of figure, and, what is still 
more important, we here have the sugges- 
tion that this figure is quite unconscious 
of being photographed. But can we say 
the same for figs. 1 and 2? 

It is more likely than not that this 
would-be weatherwise little person did 
know all about the camera ; but she is not 
proclaiming the fact; and that is a point 
in favour of the photographer as well as 
his model. 

It is to be regretted that the photo- 
grapher did not think of removing the 
bowl and plant, so as to simplify matters 
as far as he could ; for one need hardlv 
point out that the background does force 
itself on our attention a little more than 
is quite desirable. 

A better pictorial result might have been 
achieved here if, in addition to simplifi- 
cation of the background, the figure had 
been a little larger on the print. It is, 
nevertheless, a good attempt. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 
previous Beginners Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 


52, Long Acre; London, W.C. 
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THE TOILET. By GERALD E. JONES (New Zealand): 
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STIRLING BRIG- MOONLIGHT. : 


From the Scottish Salon. 
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s Work now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


WHITE CITY. 
From the One-man Show of Mr. Murchison’ 


THE -COURT OF HONOUR, 
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If the attendance on the occasion of the meeting at 
35, Russell Square, to consider the Snowden Ward 
memorial, was disappointingly poor, 

THE SNOWDEN the suggestions which were made 
WARD MEMORIAL. were embarrassing in number and 

variety. Among those who put their 
views into writing, Mr. C. F. Inston negatived anything 
in the nature of a Traill-Taylor lectureship, while Mr. 
F. H. Evans thought such would be the most fitting 
memorial, and a similar view was entertained by Major- 
General Waterhouse. Others thought that the children 
of photographers might benefit, and Sir Cecil Hertslet 
suggested a scholarship at King’ s School, Canterbury. 
Mr. J. B. Maclachlan urged the need for decentralisa- 
tion in the administration of such a memorial, and Mr. 
Harold Hood wanted an annual prize for the best article 
dealing with photo-mechanical subjects. At the meet- 
ing itself a yearly lecture on pictorial photography was 
discussed, and this was expanded into a lecture dealing 
with every side of photography, with a cheque for the 
lecturer instead of a medal. Ultimately a small tem- 
porary committee, consisting of eight or nine of those 
present, was formed, and instructed to organise and call 
a larger and permanent committee representing every 
side of photographic activity with which Mr. Ward was 
associated. The sum which it is hoped to raise is £200. 
Mr. Reginald Craigie occupied the chair. 

$ o $ 


Yellow is generally accepted as a compound colour— 

a mixture of red and green. Two at least of our most 
eminent scientists maintain that 

YELLOW A there is no such colour as yellow. 
PRIMARY COLOUR? What we are in the habit of calling 
yellow is only red-green. Dr. 

Edridge Green, on the other hand, in a lecture at the 
February meeting of the Optical Society, maintained 
positively that yellow is a primary colour, and not a 
compound colour at all. His chief proof is that when 
the eye is fatigued for yellow light it is not in the least 
fatigued for red or green, whereas, of course, it is out 
of the question to fatigue the eye for a compound and 
not fatigue it for the primary which is one of the com- 
pound's constituents. Again, if the eye is fatigued for 
green, yellow is perceived exactly as before. He 
admitted that a yellow colour could be formed by mixing 
together red and green, but he maintained that this was 
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only a °“ sort of " yellow, and the formation only took 
place to an inefficient extent. In the course of his lec- 
ture, by the way, Dr. Green submitted the autochrome 
plate to the rather unfair test—unfair because the arc 
cuts out the blue—of photographing the arc spectrum. 
The yellow, however, was plainly visible, and we believe 
that in the first batches of the Lumiére plate no yellow 
made its appearance on the spectrum photograph, and 
even the sodium line appeared red. Obviously it has 
been greatly improved in this respect. 
& @ 

The whole question of colour perception seems to be 
in the uncertain stage. It is played upon by physical 
and physiological factors for which it 
is difficult to account scientifically. 
Dr. Green, in his paper before the 
Optical Society just alluded to, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the eye judges a colour, not by 
any physical character that the colour may possess, but 
by its relativity to other colours. For example, if this 
journal be read at breakfast the black type appears 
definitely black and the paper definitely white, and if it 
be read again at lunch, the type again appears as 
definitely black and the paper as definitely white. Yet 
the intensity of the light is fifty times as great in the 
lunch hour as it was at breakfast, and as the white paper 
reflects fifteen times as much light as the black print, it 
follows that the print as seen at mid- -day is really 3$ 
times whiter than the white paper was in the morning. 
Dr. Green holds that light perception and colour percep- 
tion are two entirely different things. Mr. S. D. 
Chalmers, the President of the Optical Society, suggests 
that the sense of colour is due to a physical resonance 
in the retina rather than to a photo-chemical process, 
and that the stimulus of light, on the other hand, is 
caused by such a process. 

$ ® $ 

Almost Gilbertian, surely, is the legal situation in 
France with regard to artistic photography. The photo- 
grapher in this country has not got much 
to really grumble at, in spite of the new 
Copyright Bill. Under French law 
copyright is reserved for works of fine 
art, but a recent decision of the Court of Appeal of 
Toulon declares that photography cannot be numbered 
among the beaux arts because the. photographer has 


THE RELATIVITY 
OF COLOURS. 


OF HIS OWN 
INVENTION. 
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recourse to an instrument of which he is not the inven- 
tor, and therefore he is no artist. From this decision it 
must be assumed, we suppose, that in France every 
painter invents his own brush, that the chisel is con- 
trived anew by each succeeding sculptor, and that each 
etcher reinvents the needle as his own bright idea. But 
on this showing the man who is least of all an artist is 
the man who works solely with his fingers, without any 
accessories whatever, for a man can scarcely claim that 
his fingers are his own invention. And since a camera 
is, perhaps, the most complex instrument used in artistic 
work of any sort, it is evident that the man who is able 
to design his own camera and then take photographs 
with it, is the greatest artist of all. 
® e $ 
Professor Soddy, the well-known physicist, tells us 
in his latest book that thirty new elements have been 
discovered within the last fifteen years or 
HOW GREAT so as a consequence of—well, simply of 
A MATTER— a photographic experiment. It was about 
as long ago that Henri Becquerel wrapped 
a photographic plate in black paper so that it was com- 
pletely shielded from all light, and placed upon it a salt 
of uranium, with the idea of finding out whether the 
fluorescent material gave rise to invisible rays like the 
X-rays, which had then just been discovered. This was 
really the discovery of radio-activity, leading up to 
the discovery of radium by the Curies and to all that 
has followed since. Who shall say, when a man is 


** A. P. and P. N." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C.—One- 
man show of pictures by Walter Thomas. Open daily until 
February 24. | 

The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.—One-man 
show by H. E. Murchison. Open until March 10. 

Blackburn and District Camera Club.—February 17 to 24. 
Hon sec., W. Ernest Balme, 95, Queen's Road, Blackburn. 


Ilford Photographic Society.—February 19 to 24. Hon. sec., 
T. M. Weaver, 69, Elgin Road, Seven Kings. 

Glasgow Southern Photographic Association and Queen's Park 
Amateur Photographic Association. —February 23 to March 2. 
Sec., S. Robertson (c/o Cameron), 7o, Govan Road, Plantation, 
Glasgow. 

Edinburgh Photographic Society.—February 24 to March 9. 
Hon. sec., C. D. Paton, 5, St. James Square, Edinburgh. 


Birmingham Photographic Society.—February 24 to March 9. 
Exhibits, February 20. Hon sec., Burkett J. Emery, 109, Col- 
more Row, Birmingham. 

Lancaster Photographic Society.—February 26 to 29. Hon. 
sec., F. J. Bailey, 11, Westbourne Road, Lancaster. 

Beeston Photographic and Art Club.—February 29 and March г. 
Hon sec., T. J. Clark, Ivy House, Old Chilwell, Notts. 

G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution (Photographic Section).—March 
$ and 6. Entries close February 23; exhibits, March 1. Hon. 
sec., À. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone. 

Worthing Camera Club.—March 5 to 16. Entries close 
February 23; exhibits, February 29. Hon sec., E. F. H. Crouch, 
“Lyndhurst,” Warwick Gardens, Worthing. 

South London Photographic Society.—March 9 to 23. Entries 
close February 19; exhibits, March 1. Hon sec., Horace 
Wright, 180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 

Sheffield Photographic Society.—March 12 to 16. Entries close 
February 24; exhibits, March 4. Hon. sec., J. W. Wright, 3o. 
Oakhill Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield. 
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working in his little laboratory or dark-room, what is 
small and what is great? 
$ ё & 
Some photographs carry a story of romance in their 
face, others carry it only in their descriptions. In the 
latter category were the pictures 
PHOTOGRAPHING exhibited by Dr. Vaughan Cornish 
IN PANAMA. at the Camera Club, in the course of 
his recent lecture on the Panama 
Canal. This magnificent bit of engineering enterprise, 
which Dr. Cornish has had special opportunities of 
studying, is nearing completion, when ships will be 
able to páss direct from the Caribbean to the Pacific, 
and the journey from Liverpool to San Francisco or 
Western Canada will be shortened by six thousand 
miles. The amount of popular interest which can be 
brought into machinery illustration was well exemplified 
in the photographs of the working of the rock drills and 
dredgers, and in the dynamite blasting operations and 
the loading of the trains, one of which leaves every 
ninety seconds through the eight-hour day, and the six- 
day week, carrying away the basalt débris from the por- 
tion which is being excavated. And all this machinery 
is concentrated in a little belt of busy civilisation 
between two ilimitable and impassable stretches of 
tropical forest. Dr. Cornish’s photographs showing the 
different stages in the progress of the work, undertaken 
first by the French and then by the Americans, will have 
a unique value in years to come. 
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fos ^ Under this heading we publish from time to time particulars 
Ze | of forthcoming and current exhibitions, etc. Hon. secs. of 
p E | societies may have their announcements inserted here И they 
A wil] forward particulars as soon as dates are fixed. 


Bedford Camera Club.—March 13 and 14. Entries close 
February 29; exhibits, March 12. Hon sec., С. E. Craddock, 
194, Castle Road, Bedford. 

Nottingham Camera Club.—March 13 to 16. Hon. sec., Е. A. 
Pollard, 4, Hedley Villas, Beech Avenue, Nottingham. 

Beith and District Arts and Crafts Club.—March 20 to 23. Hon. 
sec., J. Peat Millar, 4o, King's Road, Beith, N.B. ы 

South Suburban Photographic Society.—March 21 to 23. 
Entries close March 6; exhibits, March 13. Hon. sec., A. E. 
Bache, 43, Charlton Road, Blackheath, S.E. 


Toronto Camera Club.—March 25 to зо. Exhibits, March 13. 


Sec., Edward G. Spurr, 2, Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Folkestone and District Camera Club.—March 25 to 30. Entries 
close March 16. Hon. sec., Hamilton Smith, 20, Radnor Park 
Crescent, Folkestone. 

Hamilton Natural History and Photographic Society.—March 
28 and 29. Entries close March 20; exhibits, March 27. Hon. 
sec., Wm. Frame, Windmill Road, Hamilton, N.B. 

Montreal Amateur Athletic Association Camera Club.—April 8 
to 13. Sec., P. S. Robinson, 25o, Peel Street, Montreal, Canada. 

Photographic Society of Ireland.—April 15 to 20. Entries 
close April 3; exhibits, April 6. Hon. sec., H. W. Segrave, 20, 
Kenilworth Road, Rathgar, Dublin. 

Photographic Arts and Crafts.—May 3 to 11. Sec., Arthur C. 
Brookes, 15, Harp Alley, Farringdon Street, E.C. 

Settle Exhibition.—May. Sec., Miss Wray, Bond End, Settle, 
Yorks. 

London Salon of Photography.—September to October. Hon. 
sec., Bertram Park, 92, Fellows Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Royal Photographic Society.—September to October. Secre- 
tary, J. McIntosh, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 

COMPETITION. 

“A. P. and P. М.” Colonial.—Entries close June 1. Full 

particulars appeared in THE А. P. for December 18, дт. 
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UV.) FOR THE SEED GROWER AND FLORIST. 
W E still remember advertisement, which are the most obvious application 


as though и of photography for the seed-grower, one or two special 

were yesterday considerations require to be borne in mind. In the first 
the delirious expecta- place, a pictorial rendering of the ‘‘ Flower Study ’’ sort 
tions aroused by the catalogues that reached us from the is not wanted at all in the gardening catalogue, unless 
seed-growers a good many Februarys ago. ‘The illus- it be for a flourish on the cover. The necessary thing to 
trations in their glowing pages, as well as the fancy do is to show the flower so as to bring out its essential 
pictures on the little seed packets and on the labelled quality and point of special interest, just as if it were a 
drawers in the florists' shops were certainly things of piece of furniture, or a machine, or a suit of clothes. 
beauty and joys for—well, for as long as we abstained Objects appearing in the catalogue illustrations usu- 
from endeavouring to coax similar floricultural visions ally have quite a plain background, but it seems to us 
into our own cabbage-patch. Solomon in all his glory that a background in harmony with the subject, without 
was поп it with some of those ravishing colour-plates. being too distracting, is calculated to add to the con- 
Such suffusion of yellow with rose in the irresistible vincingness of the picture, and it is this effect, after all, 
dahlias! Such a rich saffron yellow, stained crimson, that the illustrator wants to convey. Even in the case 
in the roses! Such navy blue in the sweet peas! of a plant in a pot, a background of hedge or the side of 
Such . . . i 

We confessed now and then to a passing doubt about 
the begonias. Had they really the riotous bloom and the 
wonderful salmon and yellow hue of those persuading 
pictures? But we trusted implicitly in those vegetable 
groups, the subjects ranging from the plebeian onion to 
the aristocratic pea. And we saw in anticipation a day 
when our garden plot should veritably laugh and sing 
over its yield. When it did not turn out as we expected, 
we blamed ourselves in the first place, and the uncer- 
tainty and vacillation of Nature in the second, and the 
ripe superlatives of that catalogue last of all. 

The seed merchant, like other people, however, has 
come to realise that the world is growing sceptical in its 
old age, and to-day, although the ancient style of illus- 
tration is by no means forgotten when colour work is 
necessary, the seed catalogues are more and more liber- 
ally illustrated by means of photography. Of course, 
the half-tone reproduction is calculated to dispel the last 
vestige of doubt, for everyone says immediately that it is 
evident such blooming miracles have taken place some- 
where in the great earth-garden, so why not within their 
own little palisaded area, and along their own neat bor- 
ders, and in their centre-bed? 

Direct colour-photography, too, combined with three- 
colour printing, is beginning to be used in the better- 
class horticultural productions. One of the most wide- 
awake of the gardening journals has just issued a first 
art supplement illustrated entirely by means of three- 
colour printing from autochrome originals, and it is only 
a matter of time—and money—before such a method is 
widely used to publish abroad the results of the seed- 
farm. 

Abundant technical information is to hand in the pages 
of our own journal about the photography of flowers, | 
fruit, and vegetables, but when such photographs are A FAIR SAMPLE. By Miss FLORENCE BARRON. 
intended for catalogue illustration and the purposes of Awarded a Prize in the Weekly-Comnetition. 
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a greenhouse gives an atmosphere of reality. The plant 
ought to be shown as far as possible in its natural 
environment, and the studio subject has no place here. 
How, indeed, are we to know that the studioist has not 
followed the plan of a famous flower photographer who, 
requiring something to complete a composition, levied 
tribute from the adornments of a picture-hat ? 

The catalogue illustrator, unlike the pictorialist, can- 
not pick and choose his colours, and, therefore, since, 
of course, he will use an orthochromatic plate, he will 
find a screen constantly necessary if he is to secure cor- 
rect gradation. The longer exposure involved does not 
matter much in the case of the hot-house plant, but the 
photographer has need of all his patience out of doors 
when, as usually happens, he has to stop down consider- 
ably, and when a breezy day may make the instalment 
system of exposure a necessity. As to the rest, the 
cardinal principle in flower photography 1$ to get detail 
in the high lights, and to this end under-development, 
with subsequent building up of the image by means of 
intensification, is a favourite practice of many 

It is only necessary to add that all seed-growers wel- 
come photographs of the results obtained with their own 
products when these are especially or even ordinarily 
successful, for such photographs have a greater adver- 
tising value than any to be obtained on their own trial- 
grounds. The ardent gardener who is also a photo- 
grapher thus has a source of profit open to him. 

If we pass from its uses in advertisement to the scien- 
tific value of photography in seed-growing, we find one 
of its most practical applications in the photomicrogra- 
phy of the seeds themselves. Until quite recently, the 
artist's drawing of seeds was accepted as the only means 
of reproducing such objects with a view to comparison 
and record for official or scientific purposes. To-day 
this is being superseded by the joint endeavours of the 
camera and the microscope. Only a very few magnifi- 
cations are necessary in such work as a rule, and a small 
group from each sample of seeds is taken. А point to 
be remembered is that if in the photography of flowers 
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it is necessary to get detail in the high lights, in the 
photography of seeds the exposure should be so timed 
as to give detail in the shadows. 

Photographs of seeds have a value for the seed mer- 
chant and incidentally for the purchasing cultivator. 
They furnish, for instance, an immediate means of com- 
parison between a good and a poor sample. "There are 
differences between such samples appreciable to the 
trained eye. The poor seeds do not appear to be so 
vigorous as the others, nor are they so perfectly formed, 
and there may be admixture of other seeds and weeds 
and foreign varieties. But the differences are often so 
minute as to escape detection save by comparing photo- 
micrographs, or, at least, by having.a photomicrograph 
of what might be called a standard sample and compar- 
ing it with what the microscope has to show of the 
sample immediately under investigation. The photo- 
graphic method is not only a rapid one for the testing of 
impurities and weaknesses in seed collections, but it 
gives a permanent record of such blemishes. 

The seedsman would do well to keep photomicro- 
graphs of various groups of seeds and to compare them 
with new varieties. Experience has shown that the 
drawing of the artist, however good, does not give the 
workman in the seed-grounds the same facility and 
freedom from error in recognising seeds as does the 
photomicrograph, and with the latter he is trained 
readily in the work of identification. Some authoritative 
collection of photomicrographs, showing seeds in a pure 
and in an impure condition, would be of great value, and 
something along the same lines would also be interesting 
as a feature of horticultural exhibitions. 

We have said nothing as yet about the application of 
the cinematograph in the garden. Carefully and 
mechanically timed reproductions of growing plants and 
unfolding flowers have been made so as to bring out the 
manner of the bursting bud and the twitching tendril, 
but such a thing, so far as it is practicable at all, belongs 
for the present rather to the more abstract regions of 
botanical study than to industrial horticulture. 
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THE TESTING OF LENSES FROM THE PHOTO-ENGRAVER'S STANDPOINT. 


T the last technical meeting of the Royal Photographic 
А Society a paper was read and demonstration given Бу 
Messrs. А. J. Newton and A. J. Bull, on the subject of * The 
Testing of Lenses for Three-Colour and Process Work." By 
means of lantern slides and demonstration with a powerful 
pencil of light projected through lenses, coma, radial astig- 
matism, and various other factors of error were considered. The 
subject was taken up with special reference to the requirements 
of the photo-engraver. Engraving work, said the authors, fell 
into two classes: black-and-white work, and colour work. It 
was necessary, not only that the definition should be good, but 
also that the images should be exactly of the same size. The 
latter was most important, as a difference in size resulted in 
an unpleasant lack of register. The angle of view in process 
work did not extend 3o deg. .Ány method of testing should be 
rapid, and should give some indication as to whether much of 
the light went astray from the chief portion of the image. The 
authors had desigied a camera which could be rotated about, 
the plate moving with the lens. It was capable of rotating 
about a vertical axis, and the amount of rotation could be read 
off at 5 deg. intervals. This camera was exhibited. The lens 
could be rotated independently of any other part of the camera. 
The camera carried a plate 24 by 22 in. Owing to the re- 
striction of space at the premises, it was necessary to collimate 
the test objects, and to use the best lens at the time available. 
For colour work the definition must be good for all colours. 
They had not yet attempted to unravel the various aberrations, 
but had concerned themselves with the general definition. 

The Chairman (Mr. Chapman Jones) remarked that the test- 
ing of lenses was a fascinating pursuit. He asked why collima- 


tion should be done at all, because with a process lens one 
never worked at an indefinite distance, therefore he would have 
thought it better to put the test object where the object was 
required to be placed for copying. But if collimation were 
done one could put the result in more simple terms than had 
been expressed that evening. When using a collimator lens, 
one was testing the whole optical system together, so that 
possibly there was an error in one lens which was соищег- 
balanced by an equal error of an opposite nature in the other 
lens, the net result being the same. 

After some further discussion, Messrs. Newton and Bull, in 
the course of their detailed reply, said that some lenses they 
had tried were found very good for colour work. If an apochro- 
matic lens were ordered specially for colour work, one was 
more likely to get the particular kind required. И the magnifi- 
cation was different for different colours, the sharpness of the 
image varied. The reason why this special camera was de- 
signed was the fact that they were continually being asked by 
process engravers to try their lenses for them. They agreed 
that the collimation was not satisfactory ; a more satisfactory 
one would have cost more money than was available. The tests 
set forth had been confirmed in practice, so they did not think 
there was any error introduced by this particular lens. The 
colimator was the weak point in the apparatus, and a sugges- 
tion with regard to a reflector was a good one. Yet the col. 
limator had answered the purpose fairly well, at least, suffi- 
ciently to show chromatic errors in lenses which were important 
to the photo-engraver. The method of testing lenses photo- 
graphically should not be overlooked. Where the lens was to be 
used for large work, the error should not much exceed 1-10,o00th. 
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HERE is no doubt about 
the fact that very often 
the figures in a land- 

scape picture are the chief 
features of interest, in the 
sense that they constitute the 
part which is the first to 
attract attention. 

Now, first impressions are proverbially of importance. 
Thev may strike a favourable or unfavourable impres- 
sion; consequently this part of one's picture should have 
special attention. But one has only to take at random 
a number of such prints of the average landscape with 
figures, or figures with landscape—a distinction with a 
difference—in order to be convinced that this part of the 
work has not had adequate attention. 

Consequently one sometimes hears the advice that 
figures are best omitted from photographic landscape. 
This is only equivalent to the advice to shirk a difficulty 
—which at the same time is equivalent to being advised 
to throw away a valuable aid to picture-making. 

At the same time it may be admitted that unless the 
worker is prepared and disposed to give some care and 
thought to the matter of figures, he will be wise to avoid 
their inclusion. To say that if you can catch your 
figures unawares they must be natural (1.е., unconscious 
of figuring in the picture), and therefore acceptable, is 
not true by any means, and уегу misleading. 

It is certainly an advantage to catch one's figures 

' unbeknownst,” but it is equally important that they 
should (1) be suitably placed in the picture and (2) har- 
monise with their surroundings. Now, in figs 1 and 2 
the two boys were quite unconscious of the fact that 
they were photographed. The two plates were exposed 
within a few seconds of each other, while the camerist 
changed not only the plates but his point of view. That 
the two prints are not from the same negative one may 


Fig 1. 


see by comparing their position with the light roof of 
the building beyond them. Seeing that most boys are 
fond of playing with boats and water, one may say that 
the figures are not inharmonious with their surround- 
ings. 
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=. A NOTE ON LANDSCAPE WORK, 


ee быб. чаш. ү... With special reference to the Inclusion of Figures 
Special to “The A. P. and P. N.” D 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


The question now is, which is the better composition ? 
In fig. 1, one weak point is that the boys and the tree 
trunk are too much in line, i.e., at the same distance 
Irom us. If either the tree or boys had been a little 
nearer it would have been much better. As matters now 
are, we have rather too much uninteresting all-the-same- 
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Fig. a. 


kind of foreground. But if we elect to trim away a strip 
we must be careful that the edge of the water does not 
come into the right lower corner—nor even too near that 
corner. In fig. т this line is above, and in fig. 2 it is 
below this corner. 

In fig. 2 we get rid of the competition between the 
dark tree trunk and dark figures. and the figures being 
on a little larger scale adds to their importance. It 
should be further noted that while advancing the camera 
a few yards towards the figures has nearly doubled their 
linear dimensions, it has had no perceptible similar effect 
on the building in the distance. This is а point of уегу 
great and far-reaching importance respecting the fore- 
ground generally, and especially in the case of fore- 
ground figures, and anv objects whose actual size we 
are familiar with. Neglect in this direction may convert 
children into giants. 

It will be noticed that the light roof of the building 
comes just over the boys' heads, a conjunction very un- 
desirable. This shows us that we must not only keep 
an eye on the figures, but also on their position relative 
to the adjacent parts of the picture. 

Again, the fringe of overhanging tree branches—like 
tramps ‘‘ without visible means of support ’’—is a not 
uncommon . but is at the same time a disagreeable ar- 
rangement. 

What then is the outcome of this experimental pair 
of prints? Neither of them is satisfactorv, but fig. т is 
the least objectionable. 

It will be a useful exercise for the reader to trim awav 
a strip from the bottom and also a strip from the left- 
hand side. Exactly how much may thus be best removed 
will form a useful exercise. Beforequitting this example, 
we mav glean one or two further hints which ought to 
be of practical value during the next month or two, 
i.e., while the trees are vet leafless. 
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In general, leafless tree branches in the foreground 
are apt to yield a very eye-irritating network of dark 
lines against a light sky background. This does not 
mean that such subjects are to be entirely avoided, but 
rather that special care must be exercised so as to avoid 
too many crossing or interlacing branches. It should be 
noted that some trees show this network style of growth 
much more than others. Again, where we have one tree 
behind another we greatly increase the likelihood of 
crossing branches and a network pattern. And again, 
much can be done by choosing such a point of view that 
the branchlets group together so as to avoid anything 
like an even distribution. 

In figs. 1 and 2 we have largely the same lot of 
branches seen against the sky. — But in fig. 1 they are 
smaller and seem more massed or grouped than in the 
case of the fewer and larger branches in fig. 2. 


Then, with regard to leafless trees in the distance, it is 
not generally advisable to attempt anything like such 
sharp definition as to show more than masses of delicate 
spray-like half-tones. At the same time extreme fuzzi- 
ness is to be avoided, as it becomes unpleasantly notice- 
able, and is contrary to the character of the scene. The 
extreme distances in the prints here shown are getting 
dangerously near this loss-of-character stage. In fig. 1 
the flat silhouette character of the tree trunk and the two 
boys suggests that the exposure might with advantage 
have been a little more generous. One should not for- 
get that in the winter months of the year not only is the 
sun low down in the sky, but also the atmosphere is very 
frequently surcharged with fine particles of water and 
dust, all of which tend to absorb and scatter the already 
too poor supply of daylight. 
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DR. ALEXANDER GLEICHEN ON THE FUNDAMENTAL 
LAW OF TRUTH TO NATURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


O know and study nature is an essential for the artist, as 

when the art worker sets nature on one side he must know 
that he does so, and he must also know why he takes this course. 
Hence it is that we welcome very cordially a treatise by Dr. 
Alexander Gleichen, in which he treats of truth to nature in 
photography (* Die Grundgesetze der Naturgetreuen Photo- 
graphischen Abbildung," von Dr. Alexander Gleichen. Halle a. S. 
Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp. M2). Our author defines truth 
to nature to be that quality in a photograph in virtue of which, 
if looked at from a certain distance, it conveys to the beholder 
an image that is identical with what he would see if he looked 
at the original scene. He points out that this identity can only 
be photographic, or in reference to the distribution of the light, 
the size of the various objects, and the depth of definition. 

The first essential is so obvious as to need no proof :—*' The 
aperture of the lens must be equal to the pupil of the human 
eye." If the photographic lens has a larger aperture than the 
eye, the resulting photograph must of necessity include aspects 
or perspective that the eye does not see. А large-sized head 
taken with the full aperture of a portrait lens will often show а 
hair of the beard as if it were transparent, as, owing to the large 
aperture, the lens sees, or delineates, behind the hair. Fifty 


years ago Brewster insisted on the aperture of the photographic. 


lens never exceeding that of the human eye; otherwise there 
must be false perspective in the sense of multiple perspectives. 
Now that Dr. Gleichen has revived interest in this important 
subject it may be well to quote from p. 173 of Brewster's work 
on the stereoscope, published in 1855. Brewster says :—“ The 
photograph of a cube taken by a lens of greater diameter (than 
the cube) will display five of its sides, when its true perspective 
is simply a single square of its surface." The second essential, 
as postulated by Dr. Gleichen, has reference to the correct rela- 
tion of the focal or refracting power of the lens to that of tne 
eye, and, after elaborate mathematical study of this matter, our 
author gives instances both in relation to the normal eye and 
in relation to abnormal eyes. What one may call the practical 
outcome is crystallised on page 20, where we are told that any- 
one who wishes to produce a photograph which is to be viewed 
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at a distance of 250 mm. (about ten inches) should use a lens 
of 250 mm. íocal length, with a diaphragm of 8 to 10 mm. 
diameter. As ro mm. is quite the maximum diameter of the 
human pupil, there must be no use of a larger aperture; hence 
Е/25 is the limit of speed when a lens of 250 mm. focal length 
is employed. Greater speed, however, can be realised by pro- 
ducing a small original and enlarging. Ап identical picture 
will be obtained if the original is taken by means of a lens of 
5o mm. (about two inches) focal length, with a diaphragm 
aperture of 10 mm. ; assuming that the small original is subse- 
quently enlarged five diameters. In this latter case the work- 
ing intensity is F/s, a gain of speed in exposure which will be 
understood by all. 
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Facts and Formule from all Sources for Practical 
Workers. 


LARGE DEVELOPING TRAYS. 
C) CCASIONALLY a worker wants to make an enlargement 
of exceptional size, and the difficulty of a suitable dish 
or tray presents itself. Perhaps 15 by 12 earthenware trays are 
at hand for the general run of work, but if 24 by 20, or even 
larger, is the required size, the cost of such earthenware trays 
becomes a serious item. Beside the cost, the weight of these 
trays is great, and handling them requires a good deal of physi- 
cal strength. И is quite an easy matter to make a tray from 
a large drawing board, or even the lid of a packing-case, so long 
as it is of reasonably smooth wood, and close jointed. Round 
the edges of the board, strips of wood about three-quarters of 
an inch thick, and a couple of inches wide should be screwed, 
edgeways up, the corners being strongly screwed together. Then 
the tray should be lined with American leather, the grained 
variety known as “Crockett’s” being the most suitable. Such 
cloth will stand almost any of the chemicals used for ordinary 
work, and even the acid bath employed for the bromoil pro- 
cess. The cloth must only be tacked on round the top edges, 
and should be carefully folded in at the corners. If only one 
or two prints of large size are required, it will probably be 
convenient to develop. rinse, fix, and wash in the same dish, 
but if a number have to be done, a second dish, will be an 
advantage in economising time. И will be found fhat washing 
the large print in the dish will quite íree the dish itself from 
the fixing bath. Of course, such dishes may be made for 15 by 
12 work, and will cost much less than the regular earthenware 
dishes, while lasting probably longer. 
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BACKING AND BACKED PLATES. 

OME workers prefer to buy their plates ready backed, and 
the cost is such a trifling extra, that, at all events. for 
touring purposes, it is better to do this than to attempt to 
back them as required. There is backing and backing. In 
some cases the backing is not so efficient as it might be, but 
firms who have given special attention to the problem are now 
supplying plates with a heavy coating of an intensely black 
backing which is not powdery, and which is perfectly soluble. 
With almost any backing it is possible, and generally preferable, 
to develop without previously removing the backing. The de- 
veloper softens the coating, and if it is desired to examine the 
negative by transmitted light to see what density has been 
obtained, a small sponge or a tuft of cotton wool will readily 
remove the backing, and no risk of damaging the film is run. 
For work at home, such as copying, enlarged negative making, 
lantern slides, and so on, it is often quite as convenient to 
back the plate just as it is required for use, and if large sizes are 
employed, the saving is worth considering. There is no doubt 
that, quite apart from preventing halation, as ordinarily under- 
stood, backing enables fuller exposures to be given without that 


-flattening of the high lights which shows so objectionably with 


certain long-range subjects. 
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че LITTLE time ago 1 
j N = дш А wrote in the pages 
- ТА A in aie of this paper on 

ү” е, U AaS ZEE. the subject of portraying 
domestic animals. I now 
suggest dealing with the 
more difficult matter of 
photographing tame and 
captive animals that 
in the ordinary way 
would be described as " wild "; difficult. 
that is, if one wishes to avoid the production 
of negatives of creatures in cages or among 
unnatural surroundings, for who has not 
seen a fine photograph of a beautiful animal spoilt 
by unsightly woodwork, walls, or bars? Besides 
which, such pictures hardly give a true impression 
of the creature, however good the technical work may be. 
This being the case, possibly a few notes dealing with my 
own experiences may be helpful to others who are anxious 
to portray their own or their friends’ pets, but who have not 
tried this class of work before. 

First of all, one or two remarks as to equipment. А very 
large stock of patience is necessary, which, if success is to 
crown one's efforts, must on no account be allowed to run 
short. After this most important item comes the camera, 
and there can be no question that the 
best type is the reflex, but, failing tnis, 
a “stand” will do, while good work 
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can be turned out with the ordinary 
hand camera. 
Of the illustrations accompanying 


this article, the fox was taken with a 
stand camera, while the badgers were 
taken with a reflex. The latter style of 
instrument makes operations much 
easier, as, of course, one can focus up 
to the last moment before exposure, 
but, as mentioned above, with a 
“stand” (and plenty of patience) one 
can do almost as well. 
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THe Common Brown Rar. 
A focal-plane shutter is a help, not that one wants to drive 
it at top speed, but with it one can generally give a shorter 
exposure than with any other type, and animals of all kinds 
being fidgety things this is an advantage. For the same 
reason it is best to load the slides with the very fastest plates 
or films, and if the former, they are better backed, though 
[ must confess my own plates are more often unbacked than 
otherwise ; still it is an advantage to have them backed. 
Now for the last part of the animal photographer’s “ equip- 
ment :" a good assistant is invaluable. But he or she must 
be really good, and have plenty of knowledge of, and еуегу 
sympathy with, the creatures, or they are worse than a 
nuisance. For the matter of that, the photographer too must 
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be an animal lover, for he or she will never succeed without 
a complete understanding of the "sitters' " feelings. 

To begin with, it is always better to photograph a pet of 
one's own, as animals or birds belonging to others have often 
a horror of strangers. Indeed, however tame a wild animal 
may become, it is very difficult to make it understand that 
those it does not know are not enemies, for the most deeply 
ingrained of all inherited habits—or instincts—is dread of 
the human race. Animals often have a great objection to 
the camera, seeming to think the lens is a large unwinking 
eye staring at them. 


BADGERS. 


Among the most tiresome 
creatures | have ever had to 
deal with were a couple of 
badger cubs. One was very 
tame, while the other was 
very nervous, but I really 
think it was the first that 
gave me the most trouble. 
My mode of proceeding was 
as follows: The camera, 
plates, and everything 1 
could possibly want were 
| first made ready. My assis- 
< АЙ tant was а useful lad, 
who thoroughly understands 
animals. We now fetched 
the animals from their house—the nervous one being 
led by means of a string loosely looped round its neck. When 
her fur was nicely arranged the cord did not show in the 
least. The other one, which we called Diana, could be 
trusted without a lead, for she would not leave me. We 
then proceeded to a nice quiet spot on the outskirts of a 
wood, where the surroundings would be entirely natural, 
and where no one would be likely to interrupt the work. 
The boy carried the nervous badger, while the other trotted 
at my heels—I was loaded with the camera and slides. Soon 
we came to the chosen spot, and, having focussed, set the 
shutter, the boy hid behind a tree, held the end of the 
string, and with the aid of bribes of cake and cheese the 
badgers were enticed to the base of an old tree, to root around 
in the dead leaves. While they were thus engaged I was 
able to get one or two satisfactory exposures. 

I have treated a tame fox, that I dare not allow loose 
without something to control it, in the same way, placing a 
piece of string round its neck, and getting ту assistant to 
hide and hold the end. In this case I found a fallen tree a 
very useful thing, as the animal would sit on the log quite 
happily, and 1 could tell to an inch when it was in focus or 
out of it, for I was then using a stand camera. 

Of course, it is not alwavs possible to take an animal into 
the woods or fields, when the only thing to do is to “rig-up " 
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something that will form a quiet background, either in the 
garden, or, failing that, in a room; the latter is quite the 
last resource, as the slower exposure needed adds so much to 
the chances of failure where a fidgety creature is concerned. 
In a garden one can generally find a corner where obviously 
cultivated plants will not intrude; for instance, it will not 
seem correct to see a fox sitting under a standard rose, but 
a plain grass bank will make a quite nice background, and if 
there are a few ferns or brambles about, the whole thing will 
seem still more in keeping. If this style of surroundings 


cannot be managed, it is best to cover a table with a plain 
cloth, place another of the same tint behind it, and be con- 
tent with a good " portrait." 

The taking of an animal shut up in a cage is difficult to 
accomplish satisfactorily, as bars, wire netting, or some other 
objectionable feature is sure to obtrude in a part of the 
If the cage or enclosure is large enough, it is 


photograph. 


A TAME FOX. 


sometimes possible to put up a background, but more often 
the only possible thing to do is to use the largest stop the lens 
is capable of, and to touch out afterwards any portion of the 
bars, boards, or netting that has not been thrown out of 
focus, or even block the whole of the background out. 

Small animals are much more tiresome to manage than 
their bigger relatives, or, at least, such is my experience; 
but I find the best way to deal with mice and rats, also other 
creatures of about the same size, is to get a box with glass 
sides, or, better still, one of those small tanks used for 
photographing fish in, and having carefully cleaned the glass, 
place them in that. A little soil at the bottom of the case, 
together with one or two pieces of grass and something for 
them to eat, will keep the small "sitters " happy, while a 
sheet of grey paper on the opposite side of the tank to that 
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on which the camera is, will provide a good background. It 
is necessary to be carcful there are no reflections in the 
glass, but with a little care these can be avoided. 

It is better not to have too much grass, leaves, and twigs 
in the case, for if the mice—or whatever the small animals 
chance to be—feel “camera-shy,” they may hide and take 
hours to come out, but if they have not too much shelter they 
will soon get accustomed to everything and begin to make 
themselves at home. 

The accompanying illustration shows two long-tailed field 
mice that were taken in this way, but the rat photograph is of 
one that is so perfectly tame that I only placed him on a table, 
from which, had he wished, he could easily have jumped to 
the ground. This rat—which is of the common brown 
species—though so tame, has cost me more plates than any 
other animal I have photographed; it is not that he minds 
the camera in the least, but he never remains in the same 


Dv Miss FRANCES Pitt. 


spot for an instant, or when he does once in a way sit quite 
still for a moment, it is only to jump round as the shutter 
goes click, and whereas other animals will manage to give 
a start after the exposure has taken place, my rat generally 
times his movement for the exact instant of exposure, and 
he is so very quick that it nearly always shows on the plate, 
whatever speed the shutter is working at. 

In conclusion, [ would urge anybody taking up this fasci- 
nating branch of photography not to forget that most 
necessary part of the equipment, a very large stock of 
patience. And to remember that all animals are very like 
children; if kept waiting while the photographer makes 
arrangements that ought to have been completed beforehand, 
they will get tired and restless, and their expression will show 
it just as plainly as that of the human face. 


— —— — —e38fts— — — — 


G.E.R. Mechanics! Institution (Photographic Section), Strat- 
ford, E., will hold their nineteenth annual exhibition on March 
5 and 6. There are two open classes, in which silver and 
bronze medals will be awarded, also a non-competitive section, 


for which exhibits are invited. The judge will be the Editor 
of THe A. P. AND P. М. Entries close on February 23, and 
particulars should therefore be applied for without delay to the 
hon. sec., Mr. A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone. 
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THE RUINED SHRINE. Bv CHARLES $. COOMBES. 
Awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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SUN-KISSED. 
The original of this picture was exhibitel at the Lcndon Salon of Photography. 
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НЕ modern 
T amateur 

photo- 
grapher is often 
exercised in his 
mind as to the 
choice of a suit- 
able subject 
upon which to 
display his genius, and to such the following suggestion 
for a line of work may be useful. 

The utilisation of steam is exceedingly valuable at 
times, and especially so in the class of subject which 
employs some form of manual labour, with its attendant 
figures, as its theme. 

Who has not watched, with growing fascination, the 
curling and writhing rolls of steam as they rise in ever- 
increasing volumes from the blacksmith’s cooling 
trough? or noticed with delight the peculiar force which 
is given to the wheelwright as he moves in and out of 
the clouds of steam which ascend in circling masses as 
he cools the tyres of the wheels he has made? 

The niggling and irritating details offered by the multi- 
tudinous objects in the smithy or other class of works 
are softened down, or altogether shrouded, adding 
strength to the composition, isolating the figures, and 
thus, in concentrating the interest, giving room for the 
making of pictures where otherwise none would exist. 

As a rule, workshops are very badly lighted, such 
windows as may be present being usually covered over 
with dirt, thus making a long exposure necessary. 

In view of this, and as long exposures are absolutely 
fatal to success, artificial 
light in the shape of a mag- 
nesium flash-lamp will be 
found a most valuable ad- 
junct. 

Dull days can then be 
ignored, though it will soon 
be found that on dull, heavy 
days the steam is alwavs at 
its best, for under such cir- 
cumstances it hangs around 
in festooned wreaths, as if 
loth to leave that which, for 
an instant, it has made beau- 
tiful, and the humidity of the 
atmosphere at such times 
serves ќо increase the 
volume. 

A further advantage in the 
use of artificial light is in 
the facility of obtaining the 
light from the best distance 
and direction for helping the ` 
composition, the position 
also determining whether the 
steam is to be rendered as an 
Opaque or semi-transparent 
mass, which effects are to be 
easily obtained by merely 
allowing the light to fall full 
upon, or to pass partially 
through, it. 


Cams E ОЛ. 
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THE WHEELWRIGHT. 
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The Pictorial Value of Steam. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateus Photographer and Photographic News. '' 


In fact, the advantages which accrue from using 
such a source of light are so manifold, that it is perhaps 
not surprising to find that some workers eschew day- 
light altogether, confining their attempts to interior 
pictures, lit solely by the flash-lamp. 

When daylight is employed as an auxiliary means of 
lighting, however, a grave danger is met in that double 
lighting is apt to appear, thus spoiling the concentra- 
tion; and in view of this it is always well to place 
the lamp towards the side whence daylight may be 
coming. 

In this way the daylight will act as a diffuser, and 
help the result towards softness. 

Very early on, subjects begin to crowd on the tyro 
in this class of work, and it is soon found that many 
a hitherto unworkable idea becomes possible when steam 
is introduced into the picture. 

Household subjects present themselves in increasing 
variety—the partly shrouded outline of manufactories, 
the fussy river tug, the iron-melting works, and kindred 
subjects all and in turn suggest possibilities, even our 
prosaic and commonplace railways, with their attendant 
rolling stock and hideous station buildings, become 
veritable fairylands when the locomotives are throwing 
out their volumes of steam, cloaking insistent detail, and 
producing lines and masses which tend to make the erst- 
while vulgar into pleasing and perfectly composed 
pictures. 

Brief exposures are always necessary to catch the 
swiftly moving steam, and this requires the use of a 
lens working at a large aperture, whilst a reliable shutter 
and the utmost rapidity in the plate are also desirable. 


Bv A. W. COOPER. 
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Special to ** The A. P. & P. N.” 


OSTUME FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. |1" 


2 By C. Н. L. EMANUEL. 


LX Kx * 


ITHERTO all serious attempts to introduce a distinctive 

style of costume for amateur photographers have failed. 
Attempts there have been, but, curiously enough, they have 
been restricted to the head-gear. We can remember, for instance, 
the birth of the Wild-West hat of soft felt, with its wild-wide 
brim (it might have been aptly 
named “the long-felt want”); this 
adaptation of the sky-shade_ to 
head-gear was never popular, 
although it had its uses. In com- 
bination with a couple of rug- 
straps it formed an admirable 
hold-all, puddings could be boiled 
within it, and its inventor claimed 
| other merits for it. Owing to its 
liability to blow off, it failed to catch on. 
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Dress and Undress. 


There was much less justification for its successor, the tall 
silk hat with the flat brim, which was inconvenient in all 
weathers, a nuisance when on tour, and a spoil- 
sport when under the focussing cloth. This Free 
form of hat, in combination with a Beau 
Brummell scarf, was known as “the stock and 
barrel,” but in spite of this it had no real popu- 
larity. 

One has only to watch the ordinary club 
outing to judge how undressy the photographer 
is. All his clothes seem to be at twos and 
threes. There is no unity about it. The photo- 
graphic heart seems to yearn for Norfolk jackets, 
knickerbockers, and golf caps of such dis- 
cordant hues and patterns that their wearers seem to have 
pooled their clothing, and then to have drawn lots for each 
article, all being losers. Small wonder that the outside world 
sometimes denies to the photographer the style of “artist.” A 
uniform costume for the profession is, of course, impossible. 
Nature has been so generous in her provision of anatomical 
variety that one cannot imagine a standard costume which 
would at the same time suit the proportions and style of 
E inu E.;ns Fs Je M... er, and M 
Aci ot. But this difficulty does not imply that no 
improvement is possible in the photographer's clothes from the 
point of view of utility. 


чит. пу. 


Help from America. 


Among the many leading lines for which we are indebted 
to the United States is the “American shoulder," an improve- 


ment in the coat which supplies that squareness of build which 
nature may have carelessly failed to supply in her original 
design. At prescnt the structure of this improvement is a mere 
sham, but there is no reason why it should remain so. The 
necessary elevation and squareness is given to the shoulder by 
the insertion of padding. When this is removed, a space is 
left which affords admirable 
room for a square iens, a 
finder, a tripod-screw, and other 
nobbly but nec»ssary articles, 
which are quite unht for the 
ordinary pocket. Access t- 
these treasure-vaults is supplied 
by a couple of flaps, which are 
closed with a button (see fig. 1). 


Imitation Calf. 

Storage-room for focussing- 
cloth, and a chauging-bag is easily obtained. Nothing 
is more attractive than a well-filled pair of calves, and where 
nature is lacking in this respect, one of these articles 
neatly thrust into each stocking will serve a double purpose 
(see fig. 2. But just one hint: to preserve symmetry, it would 
be well that both legs should be emptied and filled at one and 
the same time. 


Fig 3. 


A Welcome Change. 


Some photographers prefer to carry with them a changing or 
developing tent. Here, again, no difficulty is presented. In our 
changeable climate it would be risky to tour without a change 
of clothing. It is quite easy to devise the nether garments of 
the spare suit so as to serve a double purpose. At the seat a 
small square of double ruby fabric should be inserted. Hooks 
and eyes should be so provided as to enable 
the opening at the waist to be folded over 
and securely closed. When plate-changing 
is required, the plate-box and dark slides 
are inserted through the opening at the 
waist, which is then closed up. The arms 
are thrust through the knee-holes, 
which are provided with strong elastic, so 
that no light can enter. Operations can be 
viewed through the ruby window. А tripod made of three short 
pieces of bamboo inside the tent, and attached at their apex, 
RUE a fair space, and prevents the material collapsing (see 

8. 3). 

These few notes may be useful in directing the attention of 
photographers to a side of their art which has hitherto been 
neglected. 


АНК 


DATAS.S of SHOULOER 
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Second-hand Instruments for Sale or Hire.—The quarterly 
classified list of second-hand scientific and photographic appara- 
tus, issued by the old-established firm of C. Baker, 244, High 
Holborn, W.C., is well worth careful attention. In addition 
to the large number of second-hand scientific instruments of 
all kinds, which are offered at greatly reduced prices, the 
photographic section will be found to contain some remarkable 
bargains in the way of high-class cameras, lenses and acces- 
sories. Those who may occasionally require to use costly appa- 
ratus for special work will find the hiring department particu- 
larly useful. A list is also given of various second-hand 
instruments which the firm are prepared to purchase, including 
cameras. We advise our readers to write to the above address 
for a copy of this catalogue without delay. 


Hamilton Natural History and Photographic Society.— The 
annual photographic exhibition of the society will be held on 
March 28 and 29. There is an open class, in which three prizes 
are offered. Entries close March 20. Full particulars will be 
forwarded on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. Wm. Frame, 
Windmill Road, Hamilton, М.В. 


The Photographer's Fountain Pen.—We think our readers may 
appreciate a fact, which is not generally known, that Messrs. 
L. and C. Hardtmuth, Ltd., the famous makers of Koh-i-noor 
pencils and Waterman fountain pens, have now put upon the 
market a safety pen, which can be carried in any position 
(upside down, right side up, side ways or end ways), and cannot 
spill. All the superior features and patented parts in the regu- 
lar Waterman's Ideals are combined in this fountain pen, in 
addition to its being so made that the gold pen conveniently 
screws back into the barrel, permitting the cap to screw down 
on the open end and positively seal the barrel. Amateur photo- 
graphers who travel a great deal will find this pen a very great 
convenience. Other specialities of their manufacture are the 
Secretary pen, and Presentation pen, the latter being made with 
gold and silver filigree holders. Grateful members and councils 
of photographic societies should bear these in mind when making 
the next presentation to a deserving hon. sec. The pens may be 
obtained of all stationers, or from Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 
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AVOIDING SHADOWS WHEN PHOTOGRAPHING 
SHALL OBJECTS. 

HEN small objects have to be 

photographed against а white 
background, it sometimes happens that 
the dark shadow causes a considerable 
amount of trouble. This is 
especially the case when 
artificial light is being used. 
A way out of the difficulty 
is as follows: Obtain a 
large sheet of white paper 
(a whole sheet of unused 
blotting paper, for in- 
stance), and a piece of 
glass about 12 in. by ro in. 
from an old picture frame. Make up 
piles of books as shown in the figure. 
Lean the piece of paper against the 
tallest pile, and allow the sheet of glass 
to rest on the top of it, so that one edge 
lies on the table and the other on the 
books. Place the object on the glass, and 
the shadow will fall on to the paper 
below. Arrange the camera on a slanting 
board (see fig.) and focus the object. Jt 
will be found that the shadow has dis- 
appeared (being on the paper, it is either 
out of focus and lost, or it does not come 
at all into the field of view) 

G. B. I.. 
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A HOME-MADE TWIN-LENS CAMERA. 


HE instrument under consideration 
was made Нот an old magazine 
camera holding six quarter-plates, 
and minus the shutter. I had by me a 


Fig. 1. 
lens of exactly equivalent focus, provided 


with a sliding jacket mount. This latter 
was fitted in place of the original lens, 
and gave good definition at F/8 over the 
whole of the plate, and, owing to the slid- 
ing mount, was capable of being focussed 
down to about 20 ft. 

A piece of mirror was obtained from a 
glazier's, of fairly thin glass (called 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
cesciiption by readers of '' The A. Р. & P. М.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


Articles should be 


* patent plate "), cut to 33 in. square, and 
placed in а wooden box at an angle of 
45 deg., with a horizontal quarter.plate 
focussing screen above it. Then the ori- 
ginal magazine camera lens (a single 
achromatic) was stopp:d down to F/6 only, 


with a cardboard stop (painted dead 
black), and mounted in a sliding mount 
made of a round tin. Of course it did not 
cover the whole of the screen sharply, but 
gave a very bright image, which was easily 
seen all over the ground glass, and was 
sharp in the centre. 

The infinity mark, when found by ex- 
periment, was made with a file on both 
mounts, and then nearer distances scaled 
on both mounts, up to the limit of exten- 
s (as mentioned above) of the lower 
ens. 

This method of focussing is not, of 
course, so rapid or convenient as racking 
out both lenses together, but is, in my 
opinion, superior to working with a scale, 
as used on folding hand cameras. 

The shutter is made of cigar-box wood, 
cut out with a fret-saw, and painted dead 
black. It is worked with an elastic band, 
and, after exposure, is set by completing 
a revolution, so that the plates shall not 
be fogged by setting shutter. 

The folding hood is made of “ book- 
binder's leather-cloth," cut out according 
to the shape of the plan, and glued to- 
gether. The folds are very simple, and 
can be done easily after carefully examin- 
ing the hoods of reflex cameras shown in 
shop windows. И is kept open when in 
use by small wire struts attached to the 
wooden lid. 

The whole camera is covered with the 
same bookbinders’ leather-cloth, stuck on 
with glue thinned with a little water. 

The camera has proved very successful, 
not the least advantage being the ability 
to see the exact view which will be in- 
cluded, and on such a large scale. Of 
course it is rather bulky, but I personally 
use a quarter-plate folding camera when 
going long distances. 

I would, in conclusion, strongly urge 
your readers. if they have not already 
done so, to try some form of hand camera 
with a full-sized finder. They will be 
surprised at the improvement in their 
work. When photographing, say, a crowd 
of boats at a regatta, it is possible to 
secure the very best instant for making 
the exposure, as every change in the 
grouping is visible in minutest detail. 
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Old twin-lens cameras can often, too, be 
bought very cheaply in sales. 

Fig. 1 shows a front view of camera. 
C is the original magazine camera, on its 
side, with finder, D, attached with glue 
above it. A 1s the camera lens, shown in 


Fig. a. 


dotted lines, covered by the revolving 
shutter, H, which is set, and the elastic 
band, F, in tension. It is released by 
pressing E, and prevented from rebound- 
ing and making a double exposure by the 
small projection on shutter passing G. 

The two lenses, A and B, not being 
vertically in line does not matter, although 
it is somewhat unusual. 

The changing lever for the plates comes 
at the bottom in the reconstructed form. 

Fig. 2 is a side view (in section, with 


the exception of the hood, in which the 
folds are shown.) А, camera lens; B, 
finder lens; D, body of finder; C, six 
quarter-plates in the magazine ; E, mirror, 
mounted on strips of wood screwed to in- 
side of finder body (although mirror is 
silvered on back, the image from surface 
of glass is not troublesome, except with 
very light objects in strong sunlight); F, 
horizontal focussing screen ; G, focussing 
hood ; H. revolving shutter ; J, wooden lid 
to cover hood when folded. 

Fig. 3 is a diagram of how hood should 
be cut out. The shaded portions are 
glued, and should be stuck down very 
carefully, to exclude light (which will enter 
at corners if care is not used). The shaded 
portion, А, is glued over B, on dotted 
lines. E. М. Е. 
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articles has appeared weekly during 
the past year. Back numbers can be 
obtained, and the A. P. Index, recently 
issued, will give particulars of any desired 
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E Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 


It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


— expressed by correspondents. 


LIGHTS, SHADOWS, AND REFLECTIONS. 


Sir,—My last letter was written under exigencies of time to 
catch post and press. In the circumstances, 1 expressed myself 
hastily, which I regret. Perhaps you will kindly allow me 
to make a few additions by way of elucidation; I will not 
raise any new issue. 

Mr. Guest did not say, ^Well, hardly ever!" (p. 113) except 
with a mental reservation, which nullified it, so I was not justi- 
fied in assuming the existence of a bridge towards agreement 
between us. The perfect glass mirror he instanced never 
reflects the whole of the light of the object pictured, but I 
should have added in referring to this in my last letter that the 
unassisted eye would not detect the loss. Some light is lost 
by absorption in its passage twice through the glass, and some 
by absorption by the silver coating. If the reflection be carried 
on by repetition in other mirrors, the effects of this absorption 
would be revealed to the eye. Mr. Guest says he does not know 
why an imperfect mirror (such as the still surface of clear, deep 
water) should be expected to do more than a perfect one; that 
is, render dark objects darker than does the perfect one. Now, 
in doing this the imperfect, or lower-reflecting, mirror is doing 
less than the perfect one, not more. It may be observed here 
that the words “lights” and “shadows” are merely designa- 
tions used to distinguish between different intensities of the 
same thing—light. Lights and shadows are both lights. This 
must be kept in mind in considering the reflection of a dark 
object. Shadows are merely the lesser and the least intense 
lights of the object. The perfect glass mirror reflects them 
practically as they are, while a less perfect one cannot so 
adequately respond, and, consequently, degrades them. It is 
not, really, that the less perfect mirror “intensifies” the 
shadows; it simply is aot able so fully as the perfect one to 
reflect the light constituting the shadows, so the general effect 
is that the shadows become darker in the reflection. Indeed, 
the whole of the light intensity of the reflected image is de- 
graded. When a mirror is still more imperfect—the word 
“imperfect ” now to embrace other types of imperfect mirrors— 
such as muddy water, water surface broken by current or wind, 
etc., it is even less able to reflect, so the shadow, being the 
least intense light, becomes /igAfer in the reflection than the 
object reflected. The mirror has scattered or absorbed much 
of the light rays ccnstituting the shadow. As the imperfections 
of a mirror increase, the shadows are not reflected at all, being 
practically wholly scattered or absorbed, while still the higher 
lights of the object are suggested. Lower in the scale of imper- 
fection it has ceased to be a mirror, and all reflections are lost. 
The foregoing applies to the varying conditions of water reflec- 
tions we have been discussing. Reflection in water, at its best, 
is more degraded throughout than that of a perfect mirror. A 
bright silvered mirror reflects about ninety per cent. of the light 
falling on it at normal incidence. 

Mr. Guest says it has not been his purpose to deal with facts, 
except in connection with such considerations as make them 
helpful to artistic productions. I respectfully ask that those 
facts be correctly observed and stated. Subjective criticism is 
not helped by incorrect statements of objective facts.— Yours, 
etc., W. R. BLAND. 
Duffeld, Derby. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


SIR,—As I have received a number of enquiries from photo- 
graphers desirous of entering pictures at the Photographic Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, which is to be held at the Horticultural 
Hall from May 3 to 11, I desire to state that the Professional 
Photographers’ Association is organising a display of profes- 
sional work in connection with the above exhibition, and will, 
I understand, award a gold medal for the best exhibit. All 
particulars relating to this may be had from the Secretary of 
the P.P.A., at 89, Albany Street, London, N.W 

The only other pictorial display, apart from the lectures, will 
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be upon the stands of siate and paper and apparatus manu- 
facturers. : 

I shall esteem it a favour if you will give publicity to this 
in your columns, as doubtless many of your readers have been 
led to apply for entry forms through seeing the announcement 
of the exhibition in your valuable journal.—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR C. BROOKES, Secretary. 


KEEPING BACK NUMBERS OF 
"THE A. P." 


Sig,—In reference to the correspondence on this subject, I 
suggest the following method of keeping back numbers of THE 
A. те if it 1s not desired to cut them up for a reference scrap- 
book :- 

Get two thin strips of wood, say 12 in. long and 1 in. wide, 
and bore two holes in each, about 6 in. apart. 

Thread a bootlace through each hole in one of the pieces of 
wood, and fix it securely; and then, when you have finished 
reading each week's issue of THE А. P., it can be threaded оп 
to the file. 

Thread the bootlaces through the other strip, as this will pre- 
vent the copies from being crumpled when the bootlaces are tied. 

Of course, files can be bought cheaply enough ; but all amateur 
photographers should be handy men.—Yours, etc., 

Devonport. HENRY DAMERELL. 


ON 


The Annual Clearance Sale of Messrs. Jonathan Fallowfield, 
146, Charing Cross Road, W.C., commences on February 19. 
Readers who may be in the neighbourhood should make a point 
of calling, or catalogues will be sent on application. 


The annual meeting of the Photographic Survey and Record 
of Surrey will be held at Reigate on Saturday, March 16, in 
the Council Chamber of the Municipal Buildings, Castlefield 
Road, Reigate, at 4.30 o'clock p.m. The chair will be taken 
by his Worship the Mayor of Reigate. 


“One and АП Gardening."—This popular annual has made 
its appearance for 1912, and will be welcomed by the large 
number of photographers who are also lovers of their gardens. 
It contains many interesting and valuable articles for the 
amateur gardener. The book is published by the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Association, Ltd., price twopence. 

“ Pickaxe " Photographic and Art Club (in connection with 
Peek, Frean and Co., Ltd.)— The first annual exhibition of 
this club was held in the staff recreation room from January 
29 to February 3, and was a complete success. About sixty 
exhibits were sent in, covering a great variety of subjects and 
of average merit. Although this is the first exhibition, the club 
has been in existence nearly six years. The list of members 
includes directors, office staff, travellers, and factory hands. 


A Beautifully Produced Catalogue, dealing with the Steinheil 
lenses, has been sent us by the London agents, Messrs. А. E. 
Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C. In 
addition to full descriptions of the various lenses, cameras, etc., 
made by the firm of Steinheil in Munich, the catalogue con- 
tains several high-class illustrations, excellently printed, show- 
ing work done with the instruments in question. Readers are 
advised to apply to Messrs. Staley at the above address for a 
copy of the list. 

The Thornton-Pickard Catalogue for 1912 is a handsome pro- 
duction, containing full illustrated particulars of the well-known 
cameras and accessories manufactured by the firm. It is divided 
into sections—such as “Shutters,” “Cameras,” “Camera Acces- 
sories," etc.—each of these being prefaced by reproductions of 
photographs obtained by the use of the particular instruments 
described. This catalogue, which should be kept at hand for 
reference, will be sent free to any reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
who applies to the Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Со., Altrincham. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


East Anglian Federation Meeting. 

Thanks to Mr. F. C. Boyes, the genial president 
of the R. P. S. Affiliation, the delegates of East 
Anglian Photographic Federation were privileged 
to use the R. P. S. Rooms for their recent delc- 
gate meeting. Mr. Boyes met the delegates and 
offered a cordial welcome on behalt of the 
Afhliation and Council of the R. P.S., and after 
the business was concluded the delegates were 
entertained at a local restaurant by the South 
Essex Camera Club. Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Ipswich, Bury, Peterborough, South Essex, and 
Norwich were fully represented, and altogether a 


most successful gathering was the result. Several 
important items came before the meeting, 
amongst which I noted the rules for the 


challenge shield which Dr. Bansall, the president 
of the Federation, is presenting for competition. 
The rules of the portfolio were also amended, 
and it was decided that an exchange of views 
with regard to exhibitions at various centres was 
desirable. A sketch of the proposed East Anglian 
School of Photographic Work was outlined by the 
secretary, Mr. Edward Peake. I am pleased to 
add it was received with cordial interest and 
approval. and possibly at a later date I shall 
have more to say on this subject. Another 
important decision was the acceptance of the 
Norwich Society's invitation to hold the annual 
excursion to Norwich. That society has a reputa- 
tion for hospitality, which no doubt prompted the 
immediate acceptance. 


The Inter-Club АШапсе Diploma. 

It will be remembered that at the annual meet- 
ing of the Inter-Club Photographic Alliance Mr. 
Hy. Neville (Blackburn) Mr. Boyce (Darwen), 
Mr. Bonnard (Accrington), and the secretary, Mr. 
A. Clayton (Blackburn) were appointed a sub- 
committee to select a diploma suitable for pre- 
sentation to past and present winners of the 
Toulmin challenge shield for prints and to the 
victors of the lantern slide competition. The 
committee have ably discharged that duty, one 
hopes to the satisfaction of every society in the 
Alliance. The diploma chosen is at once an 
ornament and a symbol of distinction. It measures 
12 inches by 9 inches, and is printed in artistic 
design, whilst the body of it sets out the object 
for which it is awarded, franked with the seal of 
the president and secretary. 


Successful Management at Bournemouth 

I have been looking over the balance sheet of 
the Bournemouth Camera Club and find consider- 
able evidence of the energy of the two lady secre- 
taries who are mainly responsible for its manage- 
ment. The year’s work and membership have been 
well maintained at a cost of nearly three pounds 
a week expenditure, and yet they have managed 
to put a little away for the proverbial rainy 
day. A couple of pounds on this score is not to 
be despised. 


A Big Lecture Balances the Ledger. 

There is a point which is worth the special 
attention of other societies. The Bournemouth 
Club would have had a deficit on the working had 
it not been for a special lecture they organised. 
The Bournemouth committee say, '' An exhibition, 
run thoroughly well, must of necessity be a great 


expense, and they can never hope to clear 
expenses with such a low subscription as five 
shillings." I agree, and, having some knowledge 


of the wealth of Bournemouth and its people, I 
say it never ought to try on such a paltry sum. 
A year ago they balanced up the ledger with the 
profits of the lecture by Sir Robert Ball, and this 
year Mr. Kearton has brought in £29 profit to 
the coffer, a respectable fee being paid to him. 
Next year we may expect the hero of the South 
Pole; but my point to other societies is, cannot 
you do likewise—a big man, a big fee, a big 
gate? 

Photography and Whist. 

With all respect to the Dukinfield Society, who 
maintain the social side with a vengeance, I 
sometimes wonder if it is a ''photographic ’’ 
society or a ''whist drive" society; but, I am 
informed, the honours are easy. The next whist 
drive is on March sth, and the new secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Carey Titterington, draws my attention to 
his address, 28, Old Road, Dukinfield. 


A New Member in Harness. 

The Southampton Camera Club on Monday 
evening had a delightful lecture on ''Liíe in a 
Caravan," by the Rev. A. R. Andreae, of South- 
ampton, who has just joined as a member oí the 
club. The details of the life on the road, the 
various happenings, unexpected and otherwise, 
which befel the reverend gentleman, were told 
with a humour which showed the lecturer had the 
disposition of a Mark Tapley. Quite as ехсе]- 
lent as the mirthful side was the account of the 
scenery, the various towns, with their special 
features, old-time buildings, ог historic ruins, 
including the towns of Shrewsbury (with its old 
Market Hall and open-air pulpit), Ludlow, with 
its castle and beautiful gatehouse, and priest's 
turret, the Wrekin, Roman ruins, etc. 


An Art Master's Advice. 


Mr. Milne, of the School of Art, lectured on 
Wednesday evening at the Coventry Photo- 
graphic Club, the subject being  '' Picture- 


making as it can be Applied to Photography.”’ 
The lecturer, who did not profess any technical 
knowledge of the photographic art, said he had 
no sympathy with so-called art, where blurred 
pictures were described as soft, so he considered 
that there should always be a certain amount of 
sharpness, with true renderings of tone and well- 
defined atmosphere and distance, with necessary 
light and shade. Не also pointed out that the 
great masters of art who practised in the past 
never resorted to vignetting their pictures, but 
that their work was thorough all through, even 
to the extreme edges. Considerable importance 
must be made of the point of view, and while it 
was in the power of the painter-artist to leave 
out any unimportant detail in his composition, it 
was also within the province of the really artistic 
photographer to arrange his pictures so that the 
figure studies looked at least life-like and capable 
of movement instead of mere accessories. 


The Sulphide Tone Influenced by Development, 

At a recent meeting of the Sale Society Mr. H. 
Peddar demonstrated on the ‘ Sulphide Toning 
of Bromide Prints” as distinct from the usual 


method of obtaining warm-toned prints by altera- . 


tion of the bleaching and sulphiding baths. Mr. 
Peddar devoted himself to proving how important 
а part the development of the paper played in 
influencing the final colour of a sulphided print. 
A range of specimen prints from one negative 
stituents of the metol-hydroquinone developer 
exposures and subsequent alteration of the con- 
stituents of the  metol-hydrokinone developer 
used, were toned in the same baths, and showed 
a marked difference in final tone. А further 
range was demonstrated by the addition of 
mercuric chloride to the bleaching baths. After 
the lecture the paper (with the examples) was 
added to the club's library, and is at the further 
pleasure of any member who desires to experi- 
ment. 


The Judge's Opinion. 

The judge's opinion on the exhibition oí the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographic 
Association is interesting. He says: “It has 
been an exceedingly difficult task, albeit a 
pleasant one, to make anything approaching a 
consistent series of awards. It is only to be 
expected that in an exhibition where members’ 
work only is shown there will be a considerable 
number of prints that do not demand attention— 
they are produced by those who have not yet in 
any sense ‘arrived.’ But the outstanding 
feature of the exhibition was the high general 
standard—there were very few prints that could 
be ignored. Apparently the members have been 
capable of gradually working up to a consistent 
level of excellence, and the exhibits as a whole 
are marked by refined taste and strong pictorial 
instinct. It is curious to notice how the passing 
changes of fashion have worked round once more 
to the broad white mount and the narrow frame, 
and how the quality of the modern print is 
enhanced by such surroundings. The autochrome 
section was a good one for a single society, but 
the quality of the numerous lantern slides 
entered was markedly below that of the prints. 
There were some good individual slides, but few 
really fine sets."' 
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Wax Vestas in Photography. 

The members of the Sunderland and District 
Camera Club, to say the least, had a very novel 
demonstration given them by Mr. J. W. Addison. 
The title chosen was '' The Use of a Wax Match 
in Photography." At the outset the lecturer 
touched upon the mechanical processes, and 
stated that any negative which gave a pictorial 
effect, satisfactorily, by simply exposing and 
developing the plate was practically an accident. 
For control purposes, an essential factor in 
pictorial working, he had tried smoking the glass 
side of the negative with camphor, but íound 
that the deposit was in every case too thick. His 
own method was to take an ordinary wax vesta, 
and aíter seeing that the glass side was quite 
dry and clean, he smoked it, drawing the match, 
held at a smoking distance, gently from side to 
side. For printing-in sunshine effects, clouds, 
distant hills, etc., he picked out the forms with 
a sharp piece of wood, and then varied the thick- 
ness of the deposit with a small brush with short 
hairs. In cases where grasses, leaves, etc., in 
landscapes, and rigging and ropes in seascapes 
came into the smoke deposit, he had a fine needle, 
which was used to clear the deposit away from 
these and thus enable them to print. Many 
prints were handed round in various stages of 
treatment, as well as finished prints, which had 
brought Mr. Addison high awards at exhibitions. 


The South Suburban. 


Another society—'' The South Suburban '’— Ваз 
joined the ranks of the recorders and surveyors. 
The decision was possibly influenced by the excel- 
lent address given bv Mr. E. W. Andrews, who 
suggests in his lecture it should be part of 
every society’s work. In appealing for interest 
he referred to the many instances in which quaint 
dwellings, old churches, and other relics of the 
past were being demolished almost unnoticed, 
how ‘restorations ’’ of fifteenth century work 
were being made in pitch pine in churches; etc., 
etc. 


Fish that Think. 

An interesting lecture was given at the Maryle- 
bone Camera Club by Dr. Francis Ward, who 
showed how photography had assisted him in his 
study of the '' Marvels of Fish Life." With a 
camera acting at one-five-hundredth of a second 
the lecturer showed two rainbow trout fighting in 
his private observation pool. The subject of 
dispute was a lady, and one of the rainbow trout 
got much the worst of it, floating up to the top 
of the water utterly exhausted, and fain to die. 
So Dr. Ward put it under the running tap for a 
time, and then gave it a drop of whisky, at which 
the trout sat up immediately and was well again. 
Man could do no more. 


Why? 

A report has reached me which indicates that 
the members of the Dewsbury Photographic 
Society are mot progressing with the times 
pictorially. The subjects on view at the recent 
annual exhibition of the society were of the stereo- 
typed order, just simple photographs and no 
more, if, however, I may make the exception of 
the excellent oil prints of the president, Mr. 
Albert Lyles. This result only accentuates an 
opinion I have held for some time, that someone 
is at fault in Yorkshire in not providing the 
means to the end. Since the removal of the 
" Northern" from its area of influence in York- 
shire there has been no incentive to progress 
pictorially. Why? 


The Gateshead Exhibition. 

The Gateshead Camera Club has been tempting 
fate with its first exhibition, and has every 
reason to be well satished with the result. It 
spoke much for the progress of the club since it 


transferred to its new quarters in Cramer 
Terrace, Old Durham Road. The  president's 
prize—a silver rose-bowl (sensible  prize)—was 
won by the secretary, Mr. J. J. Steel, for a 


charming rendering of ''Lamesley," showing the 
bridge and chürch. Mr. L. A. Hitchin secured 
the first and Mr. J. H. Pinkney the second prize 
in the Federation class for Northumberland and 
Durham. There were several other PAS winners 
and many more wh them Ol e 
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Window Shutter. 
I am having a detachable frame to ft the 
window, and be covered with ruby material, to 
be used {ог changing plates in the day-time. 
Will one thickness be sufficient? 
F. J. S. (Sidmouth). 
One thickness may be enough if the 
window is small and does not face any 
bright sky, and slow plates be used. But 
you would run some risk otherwise. It 
will certainly be wiser to use two thick- 
nesses. 
Portraiture at Night. . 
Т wish to take up portraiture at night by 
artificial light, but not to use magnesium, 
etc. S. M. M. (Hampstead). 


(1) Your request for cost of lamp is 
too vague for definite reply. You do not 


say if electric current is available, etc.. 


You had better apply to a firm such as 
Messrs. Houghtons, 88, High Holborn, for 
information as to prices and forms of gas 
and electric lamps on the market. (2) 
One incandescent gas lamp, at F/6, would 
mean an exposure of something like a 
minute with a rapid plate. If you wish 
to shorten the exposures, you can do this 
by (a) increasing the light, (b) using more 
rapid and colour-sensitive plates, (c) a 
more rapid lens. (3) We do not know of 
any “correspondence classes on por- 
traiture,” but some of the London poly- 
technics have evening classes on photo- 
graphic subjects. You might make 
enquiries at the Polytechnic in Regent 
Street. (4) We do not catch the point of 
this query. 

Enamelling Postcards. 


I should be obliged if you could tell me how 
to enamel postcards. F. T. (Hull). 


By enamelling we presume you mean 
giving them a glossy or glass-like surface. 
If a gelatine print is squeegeed while wet 
to a smooth or rough surface and allowed 
to dry in contact with this surface and 
then stripped, the gelatine will, as it were, 
take a cast of the surface, be it rough or 
smooth. For the purpose you mention, it 
is customary to use glass plates, ferrotype 
plates, or special glazing boards, of some 
substance like papier-maché, or thick 
sheets of smooth celluloid. Whatever the 
surface be that is chosen, it is essential 
that it be thoroughly cleaned with soap 
and water, and then well rinsed with water. 
It is advisable, but not essential, that 
after fixing and washing the prints, they 
be dried in the ordinary way, and not with 
their faces in contact with anything but 
the atmosphere. The glass plate, etc., 


after washing, js dried, then dusted over 
with powdered talc, commonly called 
French chalk, and the plate polished with 
a bit of old silk. The print, after drying, 
is soaked in cold water for, say, half an 
hour, then laid, face down, on the 
polished glass, lightly passed over with 
a roller squeegee, and the back dried with 
blotting paper, and set up to dry in a cool 
and airy place. When quite dry the print 
is stripped off by inserting the point of a 
penknife under one edge, and giving the 
print а firm, steady pull away from the 
glass. И you have any difficulty in strip- 
ping owing to the prints sticking to the 
glass, you can use a special glazing pre- 
paration sold by Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd. 
Many beginners make the mistake of using 
the squeegee too firmly. 


Making Carbon Tissue. 
I have been experimenting with making car- 
bon tissue, and have been fairly successíul, 
using lampblack from the oil shop, but wish 
to use student's water-colour (penny cake), 
but am in doubt about the proportions of pig- 
ment, etc. O. L. H. (Maerdy). 


It is not possible to give you a definite 
answer in actual quantities, as the opacity 
values of different pigments vary con- 
siderably. Take the following propor- 
tions for a standard jelly, viz., Water 1 oz., 
gelatine 200 gr., white sugar 80 gr. Fora 
good purple-brown take 12 gr. vegetable 
or other black, 5 gr. alizarine or other 
lake, 2 gr. indigo or other blue per one 
pound of jelly. For a black transparency 
tissue use roo gr. Indian ink per pound of 
jelly, ог 25 to 3o gr. black per pound for 
a print on transfer paper. Perhaps these 
quantities will give you some approximate 
idea; but in any case it will be best to 
experiment with, say, an ounce of jelly at 
a time, keeping, of course, a careful note 
of each mixture. 

Ozobrome. 
About three years ago I made some ozobrome 
prints, etc. I find one side of a green print 
turning pink, etc. 
M. C. E. (Stratford-on-Avon). 

The reasons of the change of colour of 
some of the pigments used for the so- 
called carbon processes are not уе 
thoroughly investigated by chemists. 
Sometimes these changes are due to ex- 
posure to light—as our carpets, curtains 
fade, etc.—sometimes the change is due 
to chemical causes. Possibly Messrs. 
Illingworth (Willesden Junction, N.W.), 
who now supply Ozobrome materials, 
may be able to help you. 
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Micro-photograph. 
I have a pipe with small lens in the heel 
with view of Blackpool, etc. A piece of glass 
came out, and I found the picture gone. 
How are these things done, if it is not a 
trade secret? W. C. (Blackburn). 
There is no trade secret about the 
matter, and micro-photographs of this 
kind are now so old as to be almost for- 
gotten. А positive transparency is made by 
reduction, generally on a collodion film, 
which is mounted in contact with the flat 
side of a tiny magnifying lens, which, 
when held close to the eye, gives one 
the impression of a larger picture than 
1s really the case. The glass that fell out 
doubtless was the viewing lens, and with 
it the picture. 
A midol. 
I have recently been using amidol for bromide 
prints, but am unable to get the amidol to 
dissolve properly, as there is a deposit in the 
bottle, and this seems to cause spots, etc. 
S. С. E. (Nutfheld). 
Your experience is by no means unique, 
or even uncommon. Unless the amidol is 
very fresh, we generally have insoluble 
particles, but, happily, if these are filtered 
out, we can still use amidol that is years 
old and gone quite black. You can get 
rid of these little particles by a funnel 
and ordinary filter paper, or if you. are 
in а hurry, a bit of cotton-wool in the 
throat of the funnel will let the solution 
run through quicker than filter paper does. 
We have recently used a sample of 
amidol quite five years old and as black 
as plumbago. 
Enlarging Easel. 
I am thinking of making an enlarger. Can 
you tell me how to make the easel; do I 
require a tramway? How can I find the 
focus of my lens? etc. 
P. J. L. (Bristol). 


Аз a baseboard take a flat piece of 
wood, say 4 ft. by 10 in. by r in. Along 
each edge fasten a fillet 4 ft. by 2 in. by 
j in., so as to project 1 in. Then fit a 
sliding base, 12 by то by r in. to 
run "true and easy" between the fillets. 
Then fix your drawing-board easel, say 
15 by 12, at right angles to the sliding 
piece by a side-strut at each edge of the 
sliding piece. If you focus any distant 
object, say тоо ft. away, sharply on the 
ground-glass, and then measure the dis- 
tance between the ground-glass and lens 
stop, you will have the focal length “near 
enough " for all ordinary purposes. 
Transparency. 

(1) What kind of plate would be the best for 

making quarter-plate transparency for 

making «enlarged negatives? (2) Can you 
suggest a good real white for painting a roll. 
up background, etc. 

А. Г. Е. (London, Е.С.). 

(1) You require а fine-grain plate for 
this purpose, and you would probably find 
one of the “slow landscape” kind suit- 
able. But the best of all for this purpose 
is a carbon on glass made with the 
“special transparency” tissue. If you can 
work the carbon process at all, you would 
have no difficulty in making transparen- 
cies. (2) Soak $ lb. gelatine in r qt. of 
cold water for a few hours, then warm the 
mixture gently until the gelatine is melted, 
then add 2 oz. of glycerine and enough 
zinc white (zinc oxide) to make a creamy 
mixture. This will require about 4 Ib. 
of zinc white, but you had better try 
a smaller quantity first on a trial bit of 
material, as if you get too much zinc, it 
will either flake or crumble off the basis. 
You may find that you require another 
ounce of glycerine; but if you get too 
much glycerine, it will not dry 
thoroughly but remain sticky. 
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Thei Time (o Eeg.r. 

“To everything there is 
a season," wrote a wise 
man some little time before 
photography was thought 
of. Had he waited for the 
photographic era, the 
writer of the book of Eccle- 
siastes would probably have revised his opinion, and have said 
that for one particular thing there were all seasons and all times. 
For are there not twelve months in the year, and is not every 
single one of them the best in which to start photography, being 
only equalled in this respect, indeed, by the other eleven? My 
attention was turned to this subject on seeing in print the bland 
and innocent and wide-eyed question, “When is the best time 
to start photography?” Under the breath I may mutter. 
“Hasn't taken his first photograph yet? Lucky beggar!” But, 
professionally, of course, I am bound to avow with all possible 
emphasis that the present moment is the very nick of time in 
which to make a start, and I should say it whether the season 
were December or June, and whether the questioner were in his 
youth or his dotage. 


in the Cradle. | 

The best time to start photography? But time of—what? И 
. the questioner means time of life, there is only one answer. 
Photography should begin—will begin, when we have а rational 
system of child-culture—in the cradle. Some of our most vener- 
able technicians seem by their own account to have started 
their photographic experience thus early. They lisped in F/ 
numbers, and the F/ numbers came. They made their first pot- 
hooks in an exposure record and diary. Precociously they looked 
out upon their admiring relative as he bent over their cribs, and 
startled him by saying, “Keep like that a minute, uncle,” bring- 
ing out from under their bibs a little camera. The bulb of the 
pneumatic release took the place for them of the similar rubber 
arrangement through which less interesting babies absorb food, 
or at least satisfaction 


I remember, I remember, 
My first and only toy, 
It was a sepia toner—but 
I was a torward boy. 


Times and Seasons. 


But perhaps, after all, the question, “Which is the best time 
to take up photography?" relates to the time of year. That 
is what they generally mean. After a careful study of what has 
been written on the subjet by many authors, I am bound to 
say that every season has its disadvantages. In the spring, 
for instance, the rapid chaages in the actinic value of the light 
are apt to be a delusion and a snare to the young beginner. 
' The summer novice is no more fortunate, for in the summer 
the foliage is too heavy for decent landscape, at least for those 
unskilled as the young beginner is in the handling of masses 
and shadows. In the autumn, again, there are such variegated 
tints about that no one could expect the beginner to get them 
correctly; and in the winter—well, who but a few cast-iron 
people do photograph in the winter? The year seems to be like 
a great equestrian performance at a circus, where the gay calva- 
cade goes round and round, and the new man on his untried 
horse waits in the wings and wonders where he can possibly 
join the giddy procession without treading on the heels of those 
in front of him and the toes of those behind. 


Pity the Poor Model. 


A good deal has been written about the troubles of the street 
photographer, especially those arising out of the inquisitive- 
ness of urchins and the rudeness of other people who ought to 
know better. But the street photographer is no longer the 
harassed man that he used to be. He is coming to be accepted 
as one of the commonplaces of civilisation. No one laughs at 
him to-day, even though he may be to all appearance focussing 
on a dead brick wall. Few are interested enough to glance in 
the direction of his camera, and fewer still to give him un- 
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solicited advice. The person who is to be commiserated is 
not the photographer, but the photographer’s model, upon 
whom the former seems to have shifted the burden of chaff and 
ribaldry which used to be his. The man and boy in the street 
understand fairly well what the photographer is doing, but the 
model, who has nothing obvious about him to explain himself, 
is out for trouble. It was different when he was the aim of 
a big stand instrument erected in the middle of the pave- 
ment, because then everybody could see what was happening. 
But the little hand cameras which are used to-day are scarcely 
to be noticed at a short distance, so that the affair no longer 
is self-evident. 


Things Seen. 


We watched just such a happening the other day during one 
of the busiest hours at the Blackfriars tram terminus. The 
photographer had induced one of those men who make it their 
life-work to support existing institutions by leaning up against 
them to pose for him on an island-refuge in the middle of 
the road. As he was in the centre of London, and a Cockney 
born and bred, the model naturally deemed it to be in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the lamp-post and the fire-alarm, near 
which he stood, to pose as an old salt on his sea legs, and 
the attitude of swagger made him a choice target for those 
who never noticed that from the opposite pavement he was 
being fitted into a pictorial composition. And that same morn- 
ing another photographer—a stand man this time—was engaged 
in photographing from across the way an institution, the 
ugly wall of which is only broken by a few lattice windows. 
On the first floor there sat at one of these windows, which was 
open, an elderly man, dressed in immaculate black, with a 
face as grave as the chief mourner at a funeral. Apparently 
he was one of the patrons or governors, but what strange 
inversion of ideas led some young men to dub him “Romeo ” 
wil never be known. Anyhow, he submitted to the latest 
form of pillory for twenty minutes, while the photographers— 
was it possible they purposely tarried? Photography is 
decidedly adding to the humour of the streets. 


Vindicated. 


* The result," remarked the Critic, who was just a thought severe, 
*Is to change a bonny maiden to Medusa; 
Your posing is so queer, 
So absurd your atmosphere, 
That in the place of Jane or Jess you've brought a sphinx to 
view, sir." 


But the one who'd worked the marvel, he rejoined as quick as 
thought, 
“I thank you, sir, a compliment your mention ; 
You prove that I have caught 
The precise effect I sought, 
For to show the sphinx that lurks behind a face was my inten- 
tion.' 
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103rd 
Lesson. 


Se AST week we dealt with 
some of the problems 10 
connection with leafless 
trees, and the recent 
spell of severe weather 
has doubtless tempted 
many workers to take 
out the camera and 
attempt to render some of the effects of 
snow, frost, and sunshine. It is possible 
that by the time these notes appear the 
weather will have become quite spring- 
like, but at the time of photographing 
and writing the thermometer is below 
freezing-point and skating is the vogue, 

The prints used to illustrate this 
week’s lesson are a series of views, all 
taken from practically the same stand- 
point, but with the camera pointing in 
slightly different directions, and we 
propose analysing the results with a 
view to deciding as far as possible which 
is the most satisfactory rendering of the 
subject from the points of view of topo- 
graphy and pictorial quality. And 
why? The subject is a row of trees in 
a park, with a sports pavilion, and in 
the foreground a stretch of grass partly 
covered with snow. The pavilion is 
quite incidental, the aim being to ren- 
der the general effect, so that in some 
of the views the pavilion does not 
appear. One of the difficulties was that 


. Fig. I. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WINTER LANDSCAPES. 


the trees were all about the same size 
and shape, and placed at practically 
equal distances apart, 
so that the danger of a 
too regular repetition 
was present. Further, 
the sun was shining 
directly in front of the 
camera, and, though 
winter sunshine, it was 
sufficiently bright to 
make it necessary to 
exercise care to avoid 
bad halation amongst 
the branches, and 
general fog, if direct 
sunlight should touch 
the lens. The method 
adopted was to keep the 
camera in the shadow 
of one of the larger 
branches, or of a tree 
trunk, and, where 
possible, to avoid in- 
cluding too much of the 
upper portion of the trees. It was hoped 
that the shadows of the trees, coming 
forward towards the camera, would 
have added interest to the foreground; 
but these shadows do not show very dis- 
tinctly, and will probably show less still 
in the reproduction. 

Just a word or two may be said with 
reference to the tech- 
nical points. The ex- 
posures were made on 
orthochromatic plates 
without a filter, the 
camera being held in 
the hand. The lens 
was a cheap rapid recti- 
linear, employed at an 
aperture cf F/8, and the 
exposure was a tenth of 
a second, the plates 
being of good rapidity 
—1.е., in the second 
group of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. Exposure 
Table classification. 
They were backed, as 
we suggested last week 
was alwavs advisable. 
Possiblv the use of a 
light filter or colour 
screen would have em- 


phasised the foreground shadows, as 
such shadows are usually of a bluish 


Fig. II. 


tinge; but a five-times screen would 
not have been of much use, and a ten- 
times screen would have lengthened the 
exposure to a second—too long a time 
with the camera held in the hand. 

The plates, being exposed within a 
few minutes of each other, and on prac- 
tically the same subject, were all de- 
veloped together for five minutes in a 
standard  pyro-soda developer, and 
yielded negatives quite suitable for 
printing on P.O.P., and were vigorous 
enough to enable purple tones to be 
obtained. For such subjects, a some- 
what cold tone is desirable, and if 
P.O.P. is used, a sepia or brown tone 
should be avoided. 

Fig. I. shows simply the row of trees, 
but though they are receding from the 
camera and consequently diminishing 
in scale and lightening in tone, they are 
all too nearly equal in importance and 
spaced at too regular intervals, and the 
effect is somewhat monotonous. In 
Fig. II. two alterations have been made. 
The camera was pointed a trifle further 
to the left and slightly lower. The 
trees do not now stretch so evenly from: 
side to side of the picture, and a little 
variety is introduced by the different 
character of the-most distant tree; but 
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Fig. III. 


we now have monotony in the fore- 
ground. True, the snow helps to re- 
lieve this a little, but more was expected 
of the shadows, and had the snow been 
a little more even over the grass these 
shadows would have been better in 
evidence. | 

Fig. Ш. shows the effect when the 
camera was pointed still further to the 
left. In this print the foreground is a 
little more delicate: but the snow is so 
patchy that it might be shingle, or snow- 
drops, or grass growing sparsely on a 
chalky soil, and for the upper half of 
the print there is too near an approach 
to an equal division of trees and sky, 
and rather flat, uninteresting sky at that. 

Now let us look at the other prints, 
in which the camera was pointed more 
to the right. The pavilion would not be 
in a general way a very desirable ob- 
ject, but the hipped gable ends give a 
pleasant irregularity to the outline of 
the roof, and the atmosphere softens 
detail somewhat. The right-hand tree 
does not come too nearly in the centre 
of the print, and the branches extend to 
the right in such a way as to fill up the 
sky without producing the monotonous 
effect of Fig. I. There is still the 
trouble of too equal spacing between 
the three trees, the third just appearing 
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at the extreme margin of the print. 
Fig. V. is another attempt, scarcely, 


Fig. VI. 


perhaps, at the same subject, for this 
time only one of the 
trees is included and 
the whole of the pavi- 
’ lion. In many ways 
ydo this is more satisfactory 
than any of the other 
exposures. The tree 
dominates the composi- 
tion, and the extending 
branches, together with 
the outline of the 
pavilion, give a sugges- 
ton of Japanese 
arrangement. The 
shadow across the foot- 
path is more distinct, 
and the foreground as 
a whole is more broken 
up, than in several of 
the other aspects. Such 
a view, however, would 
be more interesting if 
the treetrunk had been 
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Fig. V. 


a little more irregular, and in both 
Figs. IV. and V. the eye misses some 
distance. True, there is a little dis- 
tance, but it should be rather more 
apparent at first sight. In this respect 
Figs. II. and III. are the best. The 
eye “ gets away," and one feels that the 
print is not a photograph of the front 
cloth of a stage scene. 

Readers may ask why so many plates 
were exposed on such a subject. Cer- 
tainly not with a view to suggesting that 
with any subject of which a photograph 
is desired half a dozen exposures should 
be made and the most satisfactory re- 
sult selected. But as an exercise a few 
experimental exposures are very helpful. 

As an instance of the different effects 
to be obtained by varying the depths of 
printing, we give Figs. VI. and VII. 
The lighter printing of Fig. УП. sug- 
gests a silvery light filtering through a 
light white mist, and a little darkening 
of the immediate foreground by slightly 
longer printing would enhance this 
effect. 


Fig. VII. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWs Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners' Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as suppiied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 
S soon as one's attention is directed to 
fip. 1 on this page, one cannot 
fail to notice the large, light bow at 
the side of the head. Whether this be 
fashionable or not, the fact remains that it 
affords a very undesirable element in the 
picture. The fact that it does attract 
attention in this way leads us to a very 
important principle in portraiture, that 
in a portrait the head or face is the prin- 
cipal thing—in fact, it is the raison d'étre 
for the whole thing, the very essence and 
object of tlie picture. Consequently, if 
there is anything at all in the picture which 
attracts attention away from the head, it 
is doing serious harm, and is likely to spoil 
the result. 

Then, again, on the right and left 
shoulders we have two small but yet 
bright objects—buttons, or something of 
that kind— which catch the eye. 

* Well, what about the lace collar? " asks 
the reader. The same guiding principle 
applies, but in this case the collar is for- 
tunately somewhat subdued; moreover, 
long years of custom and convention have 
made us so accustomed to see a light collar 
that the eye has learned to see it without 
giving it too much attention, unless it is 
startlingly light or in some other way 
made very conspicuous. The reader will 
find it a useful exercise to take this little 
print, and with a soft, finely pointed 
pencil to reduce the lightness of the 
ribbon bow and two small spots, when we 
hope he will Jay to heart the lesson of 
subordinating all things to the head. 

Next we notice the lack of variety in 
light and shade about the face—in fact, 
there is not quite enough to give it the 


Fig. 


1.—A PORTRAIT. By A. H. Williams. 


interest variety imparts. This lack of 
contrast tends to make the face look too 
flat, i.e., there is a want of modelling 
and relief. This effect is sometimes the 
result of the use of too much reflected 
light, but more generally due to the direc- 
tion of the light coming too full-face, 1.e., 
from somewhere behind the camera.’ The 
exposure appears to have been cut rather 
too short for the more subtle gradations in 
the hair to make sufficient impression on 
the plate. 

Now, with regard to fig. 2, we find the 
light and shade contrasts about the face 
to run somewhat to the opposite extreme. 
The general effect of this error of judgment 
is that the face is apt to be what painters 
call “lumpy,” i.e., knobs sticking out here, 
depressions there. We here see the advan- 
take of keeping out of the picture anything 
in the way of hair ribbon, white collar, 
etc., that would be likely to attract the 
spectator’s eye away from the face. We 
also see an agreeable sug- 
gestion of light and shade 
about the hair. Thus these 
two experiments form a 
very useful pair for com- 
parison, and the would-be 
learner should also make 
a point of comparing 
things which are not at 
all similar, so that he 
may take special notice 
not only of differences, 
but of the probable causes 
of these differences. Be- 
fore leaving these two 
examples, the student 
should also take note of 
the difference made by the 
use of a dark background 
in the one case, and a 
medium one in the other. 

When examining our 
third example, it will be 
useful to apply the con- 
siderations given in con- 
nection with the other 
two examples, taking 
special note of the great 
help which is afforded by 
the very agreeable play of 
light and shade about the 
hair, noting that, al- 
though the contrasts are 
quite subdued and quiet, 
yet they are enough to aid 
greatly in the modelling 
of the head. 

The least satisfactory 
feature in the whole pic- 
ture is the part between 
the right forearm and 
chest. This arm is ap- 
parently resting on the 
back of a bentwood chair. 
This has made the arm 
look decidedly skimpy; 
but what is less satisfac- 


Fig. 3.—PORTRAIT. 
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Fig. 2.—Dora. By Harold St. George. 
tory is that the space between the arm 
and body is hereby made too noticeable, 
and is further cut up into two more or 
less equal patches by a part of the chair. 
A word of warning : when there is a figure 
in a “sideways ” position of this kind, one 
must be careful not to go too near the 
sheulder, or its nearness to the lens is 
likely to make it come out too large rela. 
tively to the other parts of the figure. 


By Geo. Marley. 
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TONY. Ву JAMES HAMILTON. 
Awarded. а Prize in the Weekly Competition. The original of this picture was also exhibited. at the Scottish Salon, 


and is on view at the Exhibition of Prints by the Affiliated Societies, at the R. P.S., 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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THE COTTAGE WINDOW. 


Bv A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 
See article, " Twilight," on page 206. 
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ТНЕо REVEREND A. WYLIE BLUE. By REv. J. A. WILSON, M.A. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Ч TOPICS OF THE WEEK L^ ^ 


Very iittle in the way of criticism, and still less in the 
way of practical suggestion, was forthcoming at the 
annual meeting of the Royal 
THE В. P. S. ANNUAL Photographic Society. The mis- 
MEETING. fortunes of the last exhibition, 
which resulted in a serious finan- 
cial loss, were passed over without any of the antici- 
pated '' storm." Intending critics were countered by 
Lord Redesdale, who threw upon the members them- 
selves the blame {ог its non-success. The Council had 
done its best, but the members had shown less enter- 
prise in bringing friends and disposing of tickets than 
in former years. Mr. J. A. Sinclair, as chairman of the 
Organising Committee, expressed himself as unrepen- 
tant, and rounded on the Press critics, who, he said, 
invariably gave them a policy of negation. He pointed 
out that for years previously to the series of New Gal- 
lery exhibitions the society had an average loss of £50 
or 46o on its show. When they went to the New Gal- 
lery these critics cried, ‘‘ Woe! Woe!"' И was not 
woe then, but when last year the society made a finan- 
cial loss in the effort to do still larger things, these 
critics, instead of rallying round the first photographic 
society in the world, were °“ chortling in their joy.” 


ә GG 86 


It is a pity that, with a membership of over a thou- 
sand, a larger number than some three hundred did not 
return their ballot papers in the 
К. P. S. elections. The report of 
the scrutineers showed that Mr. 
Chapman Jones had been elected to the Presidency, and 
Mr. W. B. Ferguson and Dr. C. E. K. Mees to the 
Vice-Presidencies. Only half a dozen changes were 
made in the Council. The new Council consists of 
Messrs. T. Thorne Baker, Bartlett, Boyes, C. P. 
Butler, Cameron Swan, Essenhigh Corke, Gear, Inston, 
Lambert, Furley Lewis, Marriage, Martin Duncan, A. 
J. Newton, Oakden, Sanger Shepherd, Warburg, W as- 
tell, and Dr. C. Atkin Swan. Some little discussion 
took place upon the method adopted by one (unsuccess- 
ful) candidate in circularising the members, although no 
objection could be raised to this course on the score of 
legitimacy. Ata later stage in the proceedings the 
R. P. S. progress medal for the year was handed to 
the new President, who suitably responded. 


THE NEW COUNCIL. 


In Reply - e - pa 
The A. P. Causerie p. 212 
Holding the Camera (И us.) р. 3 Supp. 
Beginners’ Prints Criticise p.5 Supp 
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It is always а pleasure to hear of some attempt at the 
revival of an ancient art which has been elbowed out by 
modern conditions, but we do not 
think that Mr. Cecil Thomas will 
have an embarrassing response to 
the appeal he made the other evening at the Society of 
Arts for the better patronage of gem engraving.  En- 
graving on softer stones by means of harder ones 1$ per- 
haps the oldest art of all, and also the one least suscep- 
tible of change, for the tools used by the gem engravers — 
to-day are very similar to those employed by the cun- 
ning artificers of ancient Greece and Rome. There are 
now few gem engravers in this country, but there has 
recently arisen in France a school of gem sculpture, and 
beautiful cameos and intaglios are being produced. 
When one considers, however, that often a whole year's 
work is insufficient to produce a gem engraving—among 
the Maoris, indeed, the engraving of one tiny stone is 
sometimes a man's life-work—one wonders whether the 
present age, with its demand for large art surfaces 
finished in quick time, has place for it. Some of the 
work that Mr. Thomas showed was marvellous for its 
technique, and made one think what splendid oil- 
printers the ancient or Renaissance artists would have 
made. 


THE OLDEST ART. 


# B & 
The Colonial competitions and exhibitions which have 
been arranged annually by THE A. P. anp P. N. have 
demonstrated the excellent quality 
PICTORIAL WORK IN of the pictorial work produced in 
CANADA. our colonies by readers of THE 
А. P. AND P. N., and on р. 204 
of this week's issue we reproduce a picture, ‘‘ The Old 
Log Cabin," by J. G. Norris, which was awarded the 
special gold medal in the recent Festival of Empire 
Competition for sets of pictures by overseas photo- 
graphic societies. The picture is one of the set sent by 
the Winnipeg Camera Club, which also won the cham- 
pionship plaque offered to the overseas societies. In a 
letter sent us by Mr. J. M. Iredale, the hon. secretary 
of the Winnipeg Camera Club, he expresses the desire 
that we should reproduce the winning picture in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. We are glad to note that the club is in 
a flourishing condition, with every prospect of a pros- 
perous future, and we look forward to seeing more work 
from them and others in Canada in our next Colonial 
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Competition, full particulars of which will again be 
given in THE А. P. anp P. N. Empire Number, pub- 
lished on March 11. The Winn'peg Camera Club, 
which has its rooms at No. 2733, Portage Avenue, Win- 
nipeg, will always have a warm welcome for visitors 
from the old country, and we hope that any readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. who happen to be in the district 
will pay them a visit. Incidentally it is interesting to 
note that the Colonial pictures which received these 
awards in the recent Festival of Empire Competition 
were all mounted and framed in the studios of Messrs. 
Raines and Co. at Ealing. 
D E Q 
Music is not often brought into a photographic lec- 
ture, but a grand piano figured at the Camera Club the 
other evening, when Mr. 
LANTERN SLIDES TO MUSICAL Ernest Fowles lectured 
ACCOMPANIMENT. on the great composers 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Each composer, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Brahms, Wagner, and others, was the subject of a little 
eulogy, illustrated by slides of portraits, views of places 
associated with him, caricatures, and specimens of his 
caligraphy. Every authentic portrait of Beethoven was 
shown, and each was found to be dissimilar from all the 
others, the lecturer suggesting the reason that the 
highly emotional temperament gave its possessor no set 
and recognisable expression, but one that varied with 
the mood. Then there followed a rendering on the 
piano of a selection from each of the composers, the 
written music appearing on the screen itself. The idea 
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Full particulars and cooditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Hy. 
Peddar, Heath Villa, Brooklands, Cheshire. (Title of print, 
("Portrait Study.") Technical data: Plate, Extra Speedy ; lens, 
Heliar; stop, F/4.5; exposure, j second; time of даў, 2 p.m., 
January; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged cn 
Gevaert bromide. 

The Second Prize to Willis Г. Oxley, 51, Hampton Road, 
Shefheld. (Title of print, ‘‘ The Sunbonnet.") Technical data: 
Plate, Royal Standard E.R.; stop, F/3; exposure, 3 seconds; 
time of day, noon, June; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, 
bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to F. G. Blackshaw, gr, Pembroke 
Street, Rotherham. (Title of print, ^A Gleam of Moorland.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
4 second; time of day, то a.m., January; developer, т.-4.; 
printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to F. J. Newham, 52, Acacia Road, 
Bourneville, Birmingham. (Title of print, “Is it Cold?") 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Cooke; 
stop, F/6.5; exposure, 1-25th second ; time of day, 4 p.m., July; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged оп Paget 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith ; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno ; Wm. 
Baldwin, Foulridge; F. Fouraker, Norwood, S.E. ; Miss Frances 
Pitt, Bridgnorth; A. H. Yelland, Wolverhampton; J. H. 
Saunders, Leeds; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland; W. F. T. 
Pinkney, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; W. C. Squires, Cambridge ; F. G. 
Burroughs, Bournemouth ; Thos. Petty, West Hartlepool. 


Class I. 

К. Pearson, Blackpool; Miss А. M. Parr, Yoxford; John В. 
Cunliffe, Burnley ; Mrs. Jan Rudeni, Blackburn; E. S. Perkins, 
Newport, Mon.; W. H. Brown, Scarborough; Mrs. Florence 
Wild, Bristol; A. L. Hitchin, Newcastle-on-Tyne (2); Miss Е. 
T. Townsend, Switzerland (2); Ernest L. Hindson, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; F. J. Newham, Birmingham ; Miss Shakoor, Liphook, 
Hants; John M. Knapp, Wolverton; Mrs. Helsby, Alderley 
Edge; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno (2): John J. Horgan, Cork; 
Thos. W. Huck, Saffron Walden; W. F. Pelton, Henley.in- 
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of playing from pages of music which are made into 
lantern slides and placed on a screen is certainly advan- 
tageous, since it enables the audience the better to 
follow the interpretation. But, of course, it needs, as 
it had in this case, a lanternist accomplished enough to 
change the slides at the proper moment. What would 
happen to the G Minor Ballad of Chopin if the lanternist 
was dilatory or made mistakes will hardly bear thinking 
about. e og 


Mr. F. C. Tilney, who occupied the chair on the occa- 
sion of Mr. J. McIntosh's autochrome lecture at the 
Royal Photographic Society, com- 
plained that the autochrome plate was 
apt to give a somewhat cold render- 
ing of Nature. The trees and shrubs 
often seemed to be colder than they need be, but he did 
not dispute the fact that the autochrome gave an exacter 
rendering of natural colour as it was objectively, and 
that it was the human eye which had developed a bias 
towards warm tones. Nevertheless, the autochrome 
result was to some extent under the control of the 
worker, who should, as far as possible, avoid what he 
called ‘‘ twanginess '' in the greens. Mr. McIntosh, 
whose lecture was concerned with a very interesting and 
ably illustrated series of country jaunts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chelmsford and Maldon, also remarked 
that on a wet day, when the air was filled with moisture, 
the autochrome plate would always give a blue effect in 
green foliage, and he coupled this up with the statement 
often made by artists that there is more blue in Nature 
than we usually appreciate. 


COMPETITION. 


(For coupon sce page 209) 


Arden; W. H. Allworthy, Bowes Park, N.; J. Hamilton, Swin- 
don; Clarence Ponting, Great Missenden; Hy. Warner, West 
Kensington Park, W. (2); Н. C. Hopkyns, Enfield; T. К. Wing- 
field, Bolton; Thos. J. Tee, Woodford Green. 


Class II. 

Mrs. В. M. Barrington, Bray ; Geo. Entwhistle, Bolton; F. J. 
Nierbauer, Loughborough Junction, S. E. ; W. Е. Pelton, Henley- 
in-Arden ; Jas. Thomson, Malvern ; P. Simpson, Calcutta ; J. R. 
Grimwood, London, S.E.; Fred. J. Hamilton, Edinburgh; Г. 
Pomeroy, Plymouth; Harry Fenwick, Birmingham; Walter F. 
Travers, Eastbourne; Miss J. Sanderson, Liverpool; B. Rivers, 
Walthamstow, E.; T. F. Austin, Shrewsbury; John Manners, 
Carlisle; D. G. H. Jenkins, Dublin; W. A. Whiteman, South- 
ampton ; Bertram Halliday, Norwich; Chas. Graham, Leicester ; 
E. S, Perkins, Newport, Mon. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked in Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


THE COLD 
AUTOCHROME. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Frank Worrall, 11, Osna- 
burgh Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. (Title of print, “A Sussex 
Road.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho., with 
four-times screen ; lens, К. R.; stop, F/16; exposure, 16 seconds ; 
time of day, 4.40 p.m., October ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington ordinary smooth bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. : 

Miss Helsby, Alderley Edge; E. H.Ruscoe, Cricklewood, N.W. ; 
Miss Montcalm Beale, London, W.; D. Howells, Aberystwith ; 
С. В. Ingham, Wakefield; J. С. Browne, Clydach-on-Tawe ; 
Mrs. McE. Kelly, Howth (2); J. Moreland, Milngavie; E. P. 
Arthars, Wylde Green; Miss P. Molyneaux, Leytonstone; F. W. 
Chapman, Holloway, N.; J. A. Smale, Bristol; Walter Wright, 
Eastbourne; A. H. Pyne, Warwick; A. Traill, Newport Pagnell ; 
S. Readett, Leigh, Lancs. ; Arthur Dennison, Notting Hill Gate, 
W.; В. С. Cox, Baildon; J. Bridgman, Hove; F. L. Buttar, 
Musselburgh; J. L. Grayston, Newbury; H. H. Wells, Totten- 
ham, N.; J. Fowler, Slamannan; A. M. Beardsell, Huddersfield. 
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HE textile industry 

15 one of the main 

industries of the 
world, and nowhere is it 
more important than in the United Kingdom. The 
looms and spindles of this country are weaving and 
spinning more than wool and flax. They are producing 
no small share of the national prosperity. ‘‘ Hazell's 
Annual ” has some impressive figures in this connection 
—fifty-six millions of spindles in the kingdom, some- 
thing like three million bales of cotton and a thousand 
million pounds of wool consumed in a recent year, and 
an export of linen varn approaching twenty million 
pounds. 

'* Textile ’’ 15 a general name for all woven fabrics. 
Textile structures include everything, from hose to table- 
covers, from the interlaced grasses, and perhaps the 
stitched fig-leaves of our distant ancestors, to a Gobelin 
tapestry or a Brussels lace. What part has photo- 
graphy in this immense production? An obvious appli- 
cation might seem to be suggested bv a glance at the 
patterns on our carpets and curtains. This bewildering 
variety of textile ornament means that, somewhere be- 
hind it, there is a high degree of pictorial art, although, 
of course, very much conventionalised and limited at 
every point by the requirements of manufacture. 

There are, indeed, in the North 
of England, some important and 
flourishing schools of textile design. 
Such instruction forms a part of the 
work at Leeds University, Bradford 
Technical College, and at many 
other centres. The pattern of the 
carpet is not something that just 
happens. It is the production of 
people who have a feeling for beauty 
of line and form, and a capacity to 
express it. 

To textile designers, especially in 
their student stage, the camera will 
be of considerable service. Espe- 
cially will it assist in figure design- 
ing when the qualification of the artist 
to create artistic forms and patterns 
is involved. It will enable them to 
copy and record quickly for future 
reference any kind of ornament that 
may strike them, including textile 
ornament, though by no means 
limited to that. An object seen in a 
museum, the shape of a bit of ancient 
pottery, or the pattern of a wall-paper 
may be added by means of the camera 
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to the suggestion portfolio." But inasmuch as 
Nature has always been the main source of inspiration 
to the textile designer, the student will probably find the 
most fruitful suggestions by studying natural objects, 
such as a growing plant, a peculiar leaf, a spider's web, 
the grain of a certain wood, the sectional markings on 
stones, even effects of clouds and the forms of frost on 
the window pane. 

A mental note of all these is practically worthless, and 
the pocket sketch-book is a form of record-making which 
takes a great amount of time, is often inconvenient, and 
also inaccurate. А photograph will help considerably. 
This is not to say that the designer is slavishly to 
imitate the forms of which he has made a record. In- 
deed, this would scarcely be possible, having regard to 
the limitations imposed by the structure of a fabric. But 
the set of photographs can give suggestions, and the 
greater the number of these examples which can be 
brought together the better. "There is no necessity for 
special photographic technique. Texture is of no use. 
АП that is required is outline or form, and this the 
camera can give with unerring precision. 

While it is true that photography will not design for 
us, it must be kept in mind that the textile designer has 
to show more than one °“ repeat,” and in this work of 
duplicating the unit of the design it seems likely that 


, 
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the camera may again be of assistance. It is not suffi- 
cient to show merely one arrangement of two or three 
flowers surrounded by leaves. This pattern has to be 
multiplied again and again in the loom, and it is essen- 
tial that the designer should know how his pattern will 
work out in a long series of repeats. The effect of the 
design may in that case be quite different. It may, for 
instance, fall too evidently into the lines of a stripe—a 
fact which was not appreciated in the unit design. A 
photographic means of reproducing the repeats just as 
they would appear in a length of carpet would at least 
save the labour involved in drawing or tracing, and 
afford excellent material for judgment. 

Apart from these aids to the designer, the large appli- 
cation of a photographic method to the reproduction of 
designs in a textile fabric has been the ambition of many 
skilled technicians. Nicéphore de Niepce himself was 
the first to apply photography to the reproduction of 
ornamental designs in damask work, but the first de- 
tailed account that we have come across of the applica- 
tion of photography to designing for the purposes of the 
Jacquard loom is in a paper published in the Bulletin of 
the Société Lorraine de Photographie in 1896. The 
idea of the writer was to substitute for the fatiguing 
and often faulty process of filling in the squares on the 
point paper, as the squared sheets on which textile de- 
signs are prepared are called, a system of photography 
and microscopy, by means of which, through successive 
printings and super-impositions, the design could be 
built up without hand labour. 

Shortly after this came Szczepanik, a Polish gentle- 
man, whose establishments in Paris and Vienna for the 
application of photography to the textile industry caused 
something of a sensation ten years ago. Не had what 
at that time was claimed to be the largest camera in the 
world. It was built specially for his invention, with 
due regard to the rigorous conditions of the Jacquard 
machine. It weighed two tons, and extended on its 
wooden railway for a distance of nearly twenty feet. 
The lens was five inches in diameter, and the plates were 
four feet square, each weighing sixty-five pounds. They 
were ruled with 800,000 little squares or oblongs, the 
shape varying with the pattern to be woven. These 
screens, or *' rasters,’’ as they were called, formed the 
chief part of the weaving invention, and effected, it was 
said, an enormous saving of time in the making of 
designs for carpets, gobelins, damask curtains, plushes, 
tablecloths, and the like. | 

There, unfortunately, the popular magazine writer of 
the day, who got good ‘‘ copy ’’ out of Szczepanik and 
his invention, had to stop. As to the details of the 
procedure, he was as dumb as the jokist who ends up 
his story at the sudden climax, although one chiefly 
wants to know what they did after that. At all events, 
the design for an elaborate piece of tapestry, which 
might have occupied six or eight months in the making 
by the old hand method, could now be finished in an hour 
or less, thanks to Szczepanik's genius. ‘‘ It is simply 
a matter of photography." Any picture or design could 
be reproduced on sensitised paper through the little 
squares or oblongs of the '' raster." These little squares 
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corresponded to the threads, shadings, and bindings of 
the various satins, twills, woollen goods, and what not. 
And the writer concluded by giving us the usual estimate 
of the expert that this invention would save fifty millions 
of francs annually in the textile industry and do the work 
of designing far more accurately than it had ever been 
done before. 

It is a little difficult to get to know much authorita- 
tively about Szczepanik's invention; but what seems to 
be meant by this photographic process of preparing 
textile designs is this : the photographic appliance takes 
the artistic sketch, whatever it is, and without any modi- 
fication enlarges it to scale for transference on to the 
point paper, and marks it with the thousands of millions 
of dots arranged in the proper order for the development 
of the various parts of the pattern, and this is done in 
the weaves necessary for giving to each part a suitable 
precision of character when woven. 

The innovation, undoubtedly, was one of great merit 

and importance, although, according to one of the recent 
writers on textile design, a photographic method has not 
yet made any lasting or general impression upon the 
system in vogue for the production of such designs. One 
thing the apparatus of Szczepanik certainly ensured, 
namely, the production of design in which there was 
considerable diversity of woven detail. In spite of the 
limitations of all such automatic methods for super- 
seding the hand, the opinion of the present professor 
of textile design at Yorkshire College was that the 
photographic_method for accelerating large patterns was 
worthy of the attention of all who desired the further 
development of the weaving industry. With the con- 
tinual demand for labour-saving methods, one or other 
photographic system may eventually come into its own in 
the textiles. 
. In the intricacies of textile-printing, indeed, the 
camera already has a very specialised place, and that 
in the most critical phase of the whole process, namely, 
the engraving of the design on the copper rollers. In 
one of the three methods commonly employed, known as 
the etching method, an enlarged image of the design 
is cast upon a zinc plate by means of an enlarging 
camera fitted with prisms and reflectors, and on this 
plate it receives its printing in colour. Subsequently it 
is reduced for transference on to the varnished copper 
roller. 

To the intelligent mind engaged in textile work many 
subsidiary services which the camera can render will 
suggest themselves. It might be well to record by this 
means certain details of machinery and the arrangement 
for the weaving of a particular pattern. Again, photo- 
graphs of the various products of a textile house should 
certainly be in the hands of its agents and commercial 
travellers, and would be easier to carry about, and at 
least as convincing, as drawings and tracings of the 
patterned fabric. The advent of the colour plate, fol- 
lowed by the colour print on paper, should be an advan- 
tage in this connection; and, indeed, there are countless 
ways in which a photographic department in a firm 
concerned with these branches of manufacture can be- 
come indispensable. 


—————— HOP ——— 


The Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Worcestershire Camera 
Club will be held in the Art Galleries, Worcester, from March 29 
to April 17. There are several open classes. А Worcester рогсе- 
lain cup will be awarded to the best picture in the exhibition, 
while all the other awards will take the form of smaller pieces of 
Worcester porcelain. Entries close March 18. Particulars from 
hon. sec., Mr. С. Haycox, Hazeldean, S. Wulstan's Cres., Worcester. 


The Rhos Chair Eisteddfod, to be held on Whit Monday next 
(May 27), will include two classes for photographs. A prize of 
Дт is offered for the best set of six photographs (any size and 
any eubject), and a bronze medal for the best snapshot. А copy 
of the list of rules, competitions, etc., can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the art secretary, Mr. G. Meirion Griffith, Meirion 
House, Rhos, Ruabon, enclosing 134. in stamps. 
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HREE confessions may 
at once be made. In 
the four little examples 

illustrating this brief note 
the sky part is very nearly, but not quite, blank paper; 
the sky at the time was a very pale grey or bluish grey. 

A very slight toning down of the sky would have 

brought the print effect nearer to that in nature at the 
time, but these prints were made as '' straight trials "' 
only. 

Secondly, the place shown is a portion of Primrose 
Hill, London, flooded, a very rare event so far as the 
last twenty years' experience goes. Тре negatives 
were made some time ago, but the recent prevalence of 
floods brought them to mind as being likely to be of sug- 
gestive assistance to others tempted to experiment in 
picture making. 

Thirdly, from a pictorial point 
of view, they are failures, but 
from a lesson-learning aspect 
their weak points are their 
features of interest, serving as 
pointers towards things to 
avoid. Examples A and B are 
comparably similar, and yet 
their differences are instructive. 
In the former the tops of the 
trees form something very like 
a straight line, with little, or, at 
any rate, less, variation than the 


Fir. C. 


corresponding feature in B. Again, this line leads 
more nearly into the right upper corner than it does in 
B, and of course the last thing one wants to do is to 
lead the spectator's attention to the corners of a com- 
` position. 

But ш А the inner edge of the near and markedly 
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FIELD NOTES ON WINTER WORK. 


Special lo ** The A. P. and P. N.” 2 


Ву Е. С. LAMBERT, М.А. 


dark house along the right margin unfortunately 
‘“ jumps " with the main upright stem of the nearest 


Fig. A. 


tree in an awkward way. In 
B this (nearest) house and tree 
are more agreeably arranged, 
and not so unpleasantly lumpy 
and dark. Оп the other hand, 
the white house seen between 
the first and second tree in A 
forms a dominating and useful 
focus of interest, i.e., a leading 
accent or feature, whereas the 
same feature in B is tame, tepid, 
and not so agreeably disposed 
behind the tree. 

Reflections in water, from a 
photographic point of view, are usually very disappoint- 
ing. We miss their subtlety of colour, and often over- 
accentuate their light and shade contrasts. Doubtless 
the reader has often observed that in nature the con- 
trasts of the reflected image are less than those of the 
object reflected. This is better shown in B than in A. 

One of the common mistakes where reflections of this 
kind are included is that of allowing the reflected image 
to occupy too much picture space, or to obtain too much 
contrast. In either case the reflected image becomes 
far too noticeable, and so is a harmful rival of the 
object, dividing and weakening the spectator's interest 
in both parts of the work. А moment's thought will 
show us that either the object or its reflection should un- 
questionably prevail. There must be no competition, 
rivalry, and anything like equality. In А the danger 
line is approached too closely. И goes without saying 
that in both prints the numerous dark dots of windows 
against the light house fronts constitute an unrestful 


Fig. B. 
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feature, but perhaps this is more noticeable in A than 
in B. 

With regard to atmosphere and tonality, print B has 
the advantage, but both prints are sadly lacking. 

Examples C and D are again near enough for com- 
parison. Comparing the tree-top line, both these 
prints show far more interest of variety than in A or B. 
In C the sunlit end of the house near the centre affords 
a useful focus of interest, but note also that it has a 
serious rival in the small yet equally strong light patch 
close to the right margin. It is easy to see that the 
trimming-knife is required here. In C we may notice 


Fig. D. 


the advantage of softening the definition of the more 
distant parts. The trees towards the left in the dis- 
tance form far more agreeable masses than anything 
of the kind in A or B. Again, the general form of A 
and B gives a kind of shut-in look, while C and D give 
one a suggestion of distance towards the left margin. 
In these two prints, by changing the view-points, we 
have been able to subdue the general spotty look of the 
windows in A and B. 

Coming now to the water or flood part and reflections 
therein, it should be noted that the change of view-point 
by only a few paces gives a vastly different disposition 


. to be a failure. 
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of the foreground. In D the water comes right up to 
the bottom and lower sides of the picture. This kind of 
water foreground is very apt to give one a feeling of 
being shut off from the picture. But in C we see an 
inviting waterside strip of land on our right, along 
which, in imagination, we can pass into the picture. In 
both C and D the reflection effects are more subdued 
than in А and B, and yet ainply strong enough to sug- 
gest their existence rather than demand notice. 

In D the building part is tame and lacking in the con- 
centration of effect or interest that we get in С. The 
tonal relations of the various planes in C is better than 
in D, and although the horizon is higher in D than in C, 
and more foreground shown and spread out, yet the 
better gradations of C give this the fuller suggestion of 
space. 

To sum up, a few general hints for those tempted to 
try their luck by °“ flood and field "' :— 

1. Do not confuse the local interest of the scene or 
event with any pictorial possibilities, for they have по. 
connection with each other. 

2. Make up your mind as to whether the unmistakably 
chief and dominating interest is to be the object, or its 
reflection. Do not attempt a compromise, for it is sure 
You cannot have two captains for one 
ship. One or other must give way. 

3. Remember that in nature the reflected image 
charms largely by reason of the subdued colours, but in 
monochrome photography we have to rely on an obser- 
vantly faithful suggestion of subdued light and shade 
contrasts. You may find it profitable to hold a black- 
and-white print edgeways against a wall mirror, so that 
you can see at one glance the original and its reflection, 
and notice how the reflected image gives a softer, more 
delicate effect. This is far more the case when the sur- 
face of the reflecting water is ever so slightly disturbed 
by the most gentle airs. 

4. Bear in mind that while moving water may give 
curious and grotesque forms, yet the curious is not 
necessarily beautiful. It may be interesting, but very 
seldom has the continuing interest which attaches to the 
beautiful. 
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TITLING POSTCARDS. я 


By P. FREDK. VISICK. 


A Method describing how the Lettering can be Made to Appear in the Margin or Border. 


T is unanimously agreed that the effect of a photographic 
postcard is considerably enhanced if possessed of a 
white margin, and it must be admitted that whether 

bordered or not, a title appearing in the picture is unsightly. 

There have appeared from time to time innumerable 

descriptions, by following which it is possible to get printed 
characters to appear in the white margin of a photographic 
postcard, but many are admittedly complicated. Further, 
the following method has the advantage of being carried out 
either at the time of printing the subject, or beforehand, so 
to speak. Days or even weeks could intervene harmless! 
with many of the present-day printing media. From April 
to September it is my pleasant duty to photograph coaching 
parties on the way to Dartmoor, delivering finished postcards 
upon their return. The titling of the cards had, therefore, to 
be completed beforehand. | 

To begin with, the title is written very neatly (in my own 

case printed) on the base of a piece of white cardboard, 
which, by the way, should be proportionate to a postcard. 
It is, in fact, advisable to have it the same size, so that 
there can be no difficulty in getting it exactly into position. 
If the photographer's name and address is to appear in addi- 
tion to the legend, it can well be put into the right-hand 
corner, the legend in this case being kept to the left. It is 


now necessary to photograph the card, and unless the camera 
is provided with sufficient extension, the necessity of having 
the card, say, two or three times as large as a postcard will 
become apparent. 

А good dense negative is required, and if a slow plate such 
as a “ Process” or “Ordinary " is used, and developed with 
hydroquinone or M.Q., it becomes an easy matter. Some 
are able to achieve this result with pyro! It is necessary to 
have the negative opaque, with the exception of the lettering, 
which, on the other hand, should remain as clear glass. 
Some also are of the opinion that red ink is beneficial, but 
I cannot agree. Care should in either case be taken to avoid 
reflection when photographing the card. 

Prints have now to be made prior to printing from the 
subject negative, the process amounting to double printing. 
No mask is necessary for the title negative, though neces- 
sary, of course, with the other. 

The advantage of the method over others lies in the fact 
that the characters may be printed when time can be spared, 
and the cards carefully returned to the packet or box for use 
as required. Also it will be seen that exposure (in so far as 
the title negative is concerned) is unimportant beyond a cer- 
tain time, so that this part of the work may be placed in the 
hands of one not necessarily an accomplished printer. 
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UN-DIALS are attrac- 
tive to the majority of 
people, both pictori- 
ally and as regards 

their poetic and historic 
associations, and the photo- 
grapher in search of some 
branch of his art on which 
to specialise will find great 
charm and pleasure in 
seeking out interesting and 
picturesque examples of sun- 
dials, which we may confi- 
dently say are to be found in 
his immediate neighbour- 
hood as well as in the dis- 
tricts further afield. This class of subject may be photo- 
graphed at any time of the year, and it presents no 
special difficulties. The time of day giving the best 
lighting is, of course, to be preferred, and a point of 
view should be selected which adds a picturesque setting 
to the main object of interest—the sun-dial. 

No garden of any pretensions is nowadays considered 
complete without a sun-dial '' to tell ye passing of ye 
houres.’’ The large garden especially seems to some 
extent destitute of dignity and interest without a sun- 
dial, however simple of construction. There is a feeling 
of curious interest in this '' silent monitor,” as being 
the oldest of all methods of telling the time. And not 
in the country alone are sun-dials to be found. In the 
Temple, in London, for instance, there are no less than 
eighteen examples. Many beautiful sun-dials are to be 
ound in connection with our ancient abbeys and other 
ccclesiastical establishments. 

It is true that sun-dials do not record the right time, 
as the phrase is understood by the astronomers; the sun- 
dial, in fact, tells only solar, or apparent, time; but, 
knowing this, it is easy to determine therefrom the exact 
Greenwich mean time if we know the method of calcu- 
lation. A well-made sun-dial should have engraved upon 
it an equation-table and the longitude of the place where 
it is fixed, so that Greenwich mean time can be ascer- 
tained from sun-dial time in a moment. Then the dial 
is not only a thing of beauty and inherent charm, but is 
also a valuable instrument for adjusting the clocks of 
the house by. These tables are to be obtained from 
firms which supply sun-dials. 

The photographing of sun-dials becomes much more 
interesting if one has access to any of the many books 
which have been written on this subject. In them we 
find descriptions of the many curious forms sun-dials 
sometimes take. Perhaps the most primitive kind of 
sun-dial is the simple pole stuck in the earth, the shadow 
from which, moving from west to east, told off the 
passing hours as it touched the rough divisions of its 
circle marked off on the ground. A curious old dial in 
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Other small dials have been made in connec- 
tion with compasses, while the . Italians made dials 
shaped as crosses, and containing reliquaries. А very 
quaint sun-dial was made not many years ago for the 
Sultan of Morocco by a London firm, Messrs. F. Barker 
and Son. This is a cannon-dial, a beautiful instrument 
of fine brass, keeping time perfectly. A magnifying- 
glass is so arranged on the dial that at noon the con- 
centrated rays of the sun ignite a little powder in a 
touch-hole, and so fire the cannon. 

But no form of sun-dial has the charm, the sentiment, 
and the beauty of those simple old dials of English 
gardens, with their grey columns of stone, their old 
brass faces, and their improving mottoes. In these 
mottoes lies, very largely, the charm of sun-dials, and 
the interest of an album of sun-dials would be greatly 
enhanced if opposite each picture were placed a poetic 
or apt quotation such as the few specimens given below. 
Any book on sun-dials will provide a much more varied 
selection :— ! 
Let others tell of storms and showers, 

ГИ only count your sunny hours. 
Though silent, I speak. 
As shadows, so man speedeth. 
Carpe Diem. 
(Enjoy the [present] day.) 
The sun is the Light and Glory of the World. 
Life's but a shadow, 
Man's but dust ; 
The diall says 
Die all we must. 
Light and shadow by turns, but always love. 
Time goes, you say? АВ, no, 
Alas! Time stays! we go. 
Docet Umbra. 
(The shadow teaches.) 
Work while you have the light. 
A clock the time may wrongly tell. 
I, never, if the sun shines well. 
Amyddst ye fllowers, I tell ye houres. 


Do to-day's work to-day. 


ing-stick. 


A GUIDE TO PIGMENT PRINTING. 


HE fourteenth edition of a well-known and useful hand- 

book comes to hand from the Liesegang publishing house, 
at Leipzig (Ed. Liesegang’s Verlag, Leipzig: M. Eger), the price 
being 3 m. in paper cover, or 3 m. 50 bound in cloth. This 
work, “ Der Pigment-Druck,” is edited by Herr Hans Spórl, 
and a first glance at the fourteenth edition, now before us, in- 
dicates the wide changes which have been made to meet the 
altered conditions of working incident to the present day. The 
instructions for the preparation of carbon tissue have been 
considerably curtailed, and the instructions for using it have 
been extended. Further. the historical account of the rise and 
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development of the process of carbon printing is almost absent 
from the new edition. This may or may not be regarded as an 
improvement by the practical worker. 

In the ninth edition, now before us, and dated 1808, the his- 
torical section consists of seventeen pages, and the instructions 
for preparing carbon tissue extend over ten pages, whereas 
in the fourteenth edition, under review, these subjects taken 
together only cover four pages. On the other hand, we find in 
the last edition much information as to the newer methods, 
for example, ozotype, and as to the recently revived methods, 
for example, oil printing. 
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To the 
man who 
made his 
début in 
photo- 
graphic 
society 
only a 
few years 
a ro Chap- 
man Jones was something of an obses- 
sion. It was not his presence that was 
so perplexing, it was his absence. 
One felt that it would be a relief if he were to make 
an appearance and so put an end to the tension. He 
was the mysterious, unseen authority to whom every- 
thing was referred, and whose minutest pebble dropped 
into the well of knowledge sent ripples to the remotest 
circles of photo-chemistry. | 

The name of Chapman Jones overshadowed us all. 
We thought of him as someone who dwelt in the Elysian 
groves of the Exhibition Road, and whose judgment in 
all that appertained to the chemical side of photography 
was ultimate. But although a Roman proverb, which 
means that a man is made greater by his absences, 
holds good, yet in the continued absence of Chapman 
Jones from the photographic hub, his mantle began to 
be appropriated, with a little piecing and skimping, for 
other shoulders—the shoulders of precocious youngsters 
whom Chapman Jones might have dandled in his arms 
when he first became a member of the ‘‘ Royal."' 

And although the speed of these same youngsters in 
arriving at the place where Chapman Jones is standing 
to-day would put to shame the flightiest of the plate- 
curves they have plotted in their dreams, yet it ought 
not to be forgotten that the way was made easier for 
them because such pioneers as the subject of this article 
had already blazed the track. The coming generation 
may supersede the conclusions of the earlier investiga- 
tors; it can never overtake their impulse or enthusiasm. 

But at last we have before us in the flesh Mr. Chap- 
man Jones, to omit from his name the cometary trail 
of distinguished fellowships which should accompany it. 
And while he has his absent-minded moment—for so 
preoccupied is he in the search after spectrum maxima 
and the like, that it is even whispered Chapman and 
Jones have sometimes failed to recognise each other 
when they have met in the same class-room—let me give 
you some of his achievements. Не has served the Royal 
Photographic Society in various capacities, of which the 
giddiest was that of vice-president, and, perhaps, the 
most useful, that of member of the selecting committee 
in the scientific section of the exhibition. Не has 
written a book on photographic science and practice 
which has run through several editions and is probably 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE МЕТ. 


XLI.—CHAPMAN JONES, F.C.S., F.LC., F.R.P.S., 


Member of the Faculty of Science, University of London. 
The new President of the Royal Photographic Society. 


February 26, 1912. 
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By “TOUCHSTONE.” 
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better thumbed than most others in the library. He 
pours into scientific periodicals the deepest-dyed photo- 
graphic wisdom, at the rate of two or three columns per 
month. And at the Imperial College and the Royal 
College of Science he is helping the future banner- 
bearers of chemical progress to step over his own mas- 
sive head— 


* Oh, good, grey head, which few men knew." 


Chapman Jones is a great believer in congresses, 
international preferred, for the study of science, pure 
and applied, and he finds his recreation in being hono- 
rary secretary of one after another of them. He has 
another recreation, however, that of cycling, and still, 
though nearing sixty, enjoys a spin with all the ardour 
of youth. 

Once, in some prehistoric period, Chapman Jones 
unfurled the flag and set up his mercury and ferrous 
oxalate method of intensification. Like all good and 
great things, it became the subject of attack by persons 
who spoke fallacies. There came along people who 
said that ferrous oxalate might be replaced by ortol, and 
C. J. made no sign; by pyrocatechin, and no sound 
escaped him; by formaldehyde, and no protest was 
forthcoming; by acetaldehyde, and he refrained from 
speaking; by stannous chloride, and he was dumb. 
Almost a generation slipped by, and then he stood up 
and showed conclusively, finally, and positively how 
puerile, ineffective, and wickedly unworthy was each of 
the substitutes which had been suggested, bowled them 
over one after another as though they were skittles, and 
rehabilitated his ferrous oxalate, which now holds the 
field against all comers. That is just like Chapman 
Jones. 

But who would have thought that this quiet little 
man, so absorbed in all the weighty matters of chemistry, 
would ever have become a storm centre in photographic 
party politics? | Certainly, whatever cleavage may 
have yawned between the supporters of the rival 
candidates for the Royal Photographic Society Pre- 
sidency two years ago, mo one can accuse Mr. 
Jones himself of a 
vaulting ambition. 
Now that at last 
his services have 
come in for this 
generous  recogni- 
tion, it is to be 
hoped that the 
ranks will close up, 
and that he may 
be able to guide 
a united Society 
through a fruitful 
year. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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t. Sundial over Vestry Door at Ye Olde White 4. Sundial at Kirklees Park, near Brighouse. 7. Sundial in the Great Court, Trinity College, 
Chapel, Whitcliff. Cleckheaton. $. Cylindrical Sundial, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

2. Sundial at Bramhall Hall, Cheshire. Cambridge. (Cheshire. 8. Sundial in Botanic Gardens, Oxford. 

3 Sundial at Little Malvern. 6. Sundial, Rostherne Parish Churchyard, (See article on page 201.) 
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THE OLD LOG CABIN. By J. G NORRIS (Winnipeg). 


See page 195. 
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CHAPEAU DE PAILLE, 


Bv 
Mrs. С. К. NORMAN. 


Awarded a 
Prize in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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little curious that 
photographers in search of 
beautiful effects that shall 


Li gt d 


have artistic value have 
been so little drawn towards 
one of the most charming 


periods of the whole twenty- 


four hours. De- 


TWILIGHT. .2 


Special to " The Amateur Photograpker and Photcgraphic News.” 


February 26, 1912. 


Ву A. H. BLAKE, М.А. 


most valuable of the twilight assets. Be a second or 
two late, and you have night, pure and simple. The 
mixture of dark and daylight is gone, and the tones are 
those of the dark alone. 

This is, of course, a different story, and we are not 
now concerned with night work. The available time, 
then, is longer in the summer and shorter in the winter, 
but at the best of times 
it is too short for the sub- 
jects which it gives so 
freely. 

But while it does last, 
what opportunities it 
holds in store, if one can 
only get photography to 
give them to us and teach 
us how best to capture its 
effects! In the first 
place, as it glorifies and 
sublimates the everyday 
and the ordinary, and 


lightful daylight makes a place full of 
pictures are charm which in broad 
legion, night has daylight would not be 
its devotees, and worth a second glance, it 
many good re- is an excellent study for 
sults have al- the man who cannot get 
ready been away from his usual 
attained, but the тг PARE haunts and try new 
twixt and be- ground. Here is new 


tween time, the time that the poet describes as being 
“ betwixt the dark and the daylight," has found few, if 
any, students. I have seen most of the pictures that 
have been in any way prominent during the past ten 
years, and I do not (though, of course, I may 
be suffering from a lapse of memory) actually 
recall any well-known picture that depends for 
its raison d'étre upon the rendering of 
twilight. 

As I have been giving a little attention to 
the twilight, and have tried the camera on it 
under different conditions lately, I may be per- 
mitted, perhaps, to say a few words on the 
subject, with a view to drawing out others. 

It will be noticed that the present is a suit- 
able time for trying experiments, as the twi- 
light lingers and there is the opportunity to 
make several exposures during its brief reign; 
but later, as one finds to one's cost, the dark 
seems to rush in with almost tropical swift- 
ness, and one is glad if one subject can be 
satisfactorily captured in one evening. 

The exact time to make a twilight exposure 
is not easy to determine. Be a little too soon 
—only a few seconds—and all your dodging 
will not make your sky a twilight one, nor all 
vour skill make the negative give you those 
broad, level tones, which are amongst the 
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ground all over the old, by visiting it at a different time 
of day. And how is the alteration effected? By the 
elimination of detail, by the broadening and levelling of 
tones, and by the valuable characteristic of simplicity. 


TWILIGHT IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


February 26, 1912. 


Two or three tones are all that are offered; a few 
simple masses of light and shade, and the effect is 
attained. | 

Generally, the twilight skies come out in photography 
as mere simple, featureless tones, due to the prolonged 
exposure; but if the clouds are pronounced and at the 
same time not too fast-moving across the line of vision, 
it is quite possible to get them on the plate along with 
the landscape portion, and it is valuable to do so, as to 
attempt to introduce twilight skies will often prove a 
difficult matter. Mistakes are easily made in intro- 
ducing daylight clouds from another negative, and often 
give the show away; but the task of doing it with pic- 
torial success for twilight will be seen at a glance to 
be much more hazardous, considering how little most of 
us know about the conditions prevailing at that fas- 
cinating time. 

Mystery and suggestiveness are too much lacking in 
the ordinary picture, but in twilight Nature herself 
comes to our assistance, and we have these qualities 
ready made to our hand and waiting to be translated 
into monochrome. This is one of the reasons why our 
twilight exposures must be experimented on until we 
get them accurate, for to give too much exposure would 
be to get too much detail and to destroy those very 
characteristics which make it such a valuable time for 
picture making. 

There is a class of work which can be undertaken at 
twilight which appeals strongly to certain people, and 
may be said to be a combination of twilight and artificial 


HUGO MEYER AND CO.S 


VERY reader who feels keenly interested in lenses should 

obtain a copy of the catalogue issued by Hugo Meyer and 
Co., of Goerlitz, Germany ; but it is not necessary to write. to 
Germany for the catalogue, as the London agents will supply it 
ready translated into English, and with measures on the inch 
standard. 

Messrs. O. Sichel and Co., of 52, Bunhill Row, London, E.C., 
are the agents for Great Britain, to whom application should be 
made for the catalogue, and this firm holds in stock a full selec- 
tion of the Meyer lenses, any of which may be had for a week 
on trial. Our readers must not suppose that the Meyer lenses 
and Messrs. Sichel's agency for them are only a matter of the 
last few months, as, on taking up a list issued by Messrs. Ѕісһеї, 
and which has been in our possession for about six years, we find 
that lenses made by Hugo Meyer 
and Co. are included. 

Since that time the appreciation 
of the Meyer lenses in this country 
has been steadily increasing, and 
the catalogue now before us shows 
that the firm is now thoroughly 
catering for the British market with 
the best and newest types of lens 
required for the various aspects of 
photographic work. - 
| For the photographer who is not 
prepared to pay the highest price, there are the Aristoscop and 
Aristoplan doublets, each of which is separable into two single 
lenses, while those who prefer to have a wide choice of foci can 
obtain these lenses in sets or caskets. These lenses are, in con- 
struction, substantially based on the Grubb aplanat, or, as it is 
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HUGO MEYER & CS. 
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commonly termed, the rapid rectilinear, and this lens may be. 


looked on as the step in progress standing immediately before the 
modern anastigmat, for the modern anastigmat of the Rudolph- 
Von Hóegh type may be regarded as derived from the Grubb 
aplanat, by dividing the outside glasses so as to realise a higher 
correction. The more highly corrected modern anastigmats are 
the leading feature in the catalogue before us, so we may pass 
over such matters as colour screens of Jena and other glasses, 
portrait lenses, special wide-angle lenses, and various photo- 
graphic optical requisites, and devote the remainder of our notice 
to Messrs. Hugo Meyer and Co.'s new extra rapid cemented 
anastigmat, as elaborated by Dr. Servus, a lens well worthy of 
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light. I have given as an example (see reproduction on 
page 193) a version of the subject which, taking in day- 
light and with the sun shining on the whitewashed 
cottage, was known at the exhibitions as ‘‘ Sunlight on 
Whitewash.’’ The idea was to try and hit the time 
when the exposure necessary for getting the lighted 
window, and just a faint indication of its detail, was 
about the same as required to sufficiently expose the 
cottage walls and the foreground to express the twilight 
season. Too much detail in the cottage or the fore- 
ground would defeat one’s object. The tree had not 
much detail in my daylight picture, and it required to be 
little better, if at all better, than a silhouette in twilight. 
This idea opens up a large number of quite interesting 
subjects, and is worth exploiting. It is not so difficult 
to hit the proper time of exposure as it may seem, and 
it will be made earlier or later in the twilight time, 
according to more or less brightness of the artificial 
light in the window. 

The subject called ‘‘ Afterglow, Hyde Park,’’ is an 
attempt to register clouds and landscape on the same 
plate with more or less success. At any rate, I can 
guarantee that there has been no faking, but that the 
clouds and landscape are from an unaided print from 
an unfaked negative. 

The subject called ‘‘ Twilight in Kensington Gardens "' 
(also reproduced) shows a fairly accurate exposure 
to give the broad tones and the masses of twilight, along 
with the lights (not too much in evidence, which would 
make night of the subject), just sufficiently visible. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 


the attention of the photographic worker who wishes to equip 
himself satisfactorily for the coming season. 

To satisfactorily combine the optical perfection of the standard 
type of cemented anastigmatic doublet with the rapidity of a 
portrait lens is no mean achievement, and in the actual lens 
before us we have a tangible proof that Messrs. Meyer and Co. 
have been able to accomplish this task. The lens in our hands 
bears the serial number 62,900, and it is No. 3a of the Meyer 
double Aristostigmats, F/4.2, the focal length being 73 inches; 
the price in a plain mounting being ten guineas. 

This lens covers a whole-plate quite satisfactorily ; indeed, it 
will cover a somewhat larger plate, or will allow of a rising of 
the camera front in the case of whole.plate. The field over the 
area of the whole-plate is flat, astigmatism is well corrected, and 
the illumination is satisfactorily even. On a whole-plate this 
lens includes an angle tending to wideness, and the perspective 
will, in consequence, be somewhat strained, if one may use an 
ordinary expression ; but, if less subject, with a normal perspec- 
tive, be wished for, one has merely to use one of the halves of the 
lens, and then a nearly double focal length is realised, and а 
perspective is obtained which corresponds to that usually selected 
by the painter artist. 

It will be understood that the high intensity or great rapidity 
is a reserve power which makes it possible to obtain quick 
shutter results in badly lighted places or on dull days, often a 
matter of high importance in relation to pictorial subjects and 
effect. Those who are prepared to manage without this extreme 
rapidity will find that Messrs. Meyer supply all that is to Le 
desired. The F/s.4 series of double Aristostigmats will give а 
little over half the rapidity, and, with a saving of both cost and 
space; while the F/6.8 series, though involving an exposure of 
nearly three times that of the new extra rapid series, has advan- 
tages as to cost and portability. 

The three series of anastigmats are made in many sizes, the 
foci ranging from 18 inches to 3o inches, and any lens may be 
had in normal mount, with iris diaphragm, in focussing mount, 
or in sunk mount; further, the price list gives particulars cf 
diaphragm shutters that are suitable for fitting to these lenses. 


We feel sure that readers who obtain any one of these 
cemented anastigmat doublets will have reason to be satisfied 
with the purchase, and Messrs. Sichel, by their offer of free trial, 
show their own confidence in them. 
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It is sold in sizes varying from 1} in. to 
several inches wide, though for the pur- 
pose in question 1j in., 1$ in., and 2 in. 
will be found the most useful. 

Fig. 1 is a cross section of the usual 
pattern. The rebate for the glass and 


Fig. 1. 
picture is made by ripping off a portion of 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 
written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “ The A. P. & P. N.” are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably diagrams and 


photographs. 
A FRAME FOR CUTTING PLATES. 


HE worker who desires to cut sensi- 
tive plates to a smaller size will find 
that it is ordinarily a troublesome and 


у 
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А А 
Fig. 1.—A. Nails to hold plate in position. 
B. Nails to hold ruler in position, 


risky undertaking. With the frame 
described below, however, the difficulty is 
overcome, for any number of plates may 
be cut to the same size, one after the other, 
accurately. All that is required to make 
it are a piece of planed board, somewhat 
larger than the plate it is intended to cut, 
and a dozen nails. The surface of the 
board should be smoothed with glass- 
paper. We will suppose, for convenience 
of explanation, that it is desired to cut an 
inch from the end of 
a quarter-plate, thus 
making it 34 in. by 
3} in.—lantern plate 
size. In this case, 
the procedure is as 
follows: On the sur- 
face of the board, in 
the centre, lay an old 
negative, and with a 
sharp-pointed pencil 
draw a line round the 
edges. On each side 
of the four corners 
mark the position of 
the nails, as shown in 
the diagram, fig. r. 
These are to hold the 
plate in position 
while cutting. Now 
measure off the space 
which is intended to 
be cut off. This will 
be slightly more than 
an inch, as, of course, 
allowance has to be 
made for the width of the glass-cutter, 
which varies with the pattern used. 

A straight line should now be drawn 
across from C to D with a flat ruler, and 
four nails firmly knocked in at the points 
marked B, to keep the ruler in position. 
Care should be taken to see that the plate 
has absolutely no play when in position. 

The measurements will, of course, vary 


illustrated by 


according to the size of the plate and the 
size to which it is to be cut, but in other 
respects the procedure is the same. When 
it is desired to cut plates, the frame should 
be placed on the dark-room table, not too 
near the light, with the box of plates on 
the right side, and an empty plate-box, to 
contain the plates when cut, on the left. 
When all is ready, quickly unwrap the 
plate, and place it, face downwards, 
between the nails, А (which should have 
been bent slightly backwards). 

Now slide the flat ruler into position 
between the four nails-marked B, and, 
while pressing gently on this with the left 
hand, draw the glass.cutter sharply across 
with the right (see fig. 2). 

The plate may then be broken across 
the scratch made by the cutter in the usual 
manner, and placed in the empty box, the 
whole operation taking not more than half 
a minute. И will be better to practice a 
few times on an old negative before making 
any attempt to cut a sensitive plate. 

PW, 
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CHEAP BUT EFFECTIVE FRAMES FOR 
ENLARGEMENTS, ETC. 
T may not be generally known that most 
excellent frames for photographic or 
other prints can be made at a trifling cost 
from the electric light casing and capping 
now so familiar in our houses. 
This material is made of good, knotless 


Fig. 2.—Cutting the piate. 


American white wood, and when cleaned 
up with sandpaper will take any stain 
or polish beautifully, and, indeed, is 
scarcely to be distinguished from genuine 
walnut or mahogany if properly stained. 

It is one of the “kindest”. woods to 
work, and the veriest tyro can hardly fail 
to make a successful job with a little care 
and patience. 
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the casing with a hand-saw, a very easy 
task, as shown in fig. 2. The cover is 
glued with thin, good glue to the casing, 
and further secured by an occasional pin 
(ordinary pins, with the heads cut off) 
driven through the centre fillets. 

It is then mitred, and joined up precisely 
as an ordinary moulding would be. 

A pennyworth of soluble brown, dis- 


Fig. a. 


solved in hot water, allowed to cool, and 
applied with a soft rag, forms an excel- 
lent brown stain. 

It is advisable to apply this, or indeed 
any water stain, sparingly, and in two or 
three doses, as an excess of moisture is 
apt to cause the frame to warp. 

One hundred feet of 13 in. casing and 
cover can be bought for about 4s. 6d., so 
that for framing exhibition pictures or for 
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Fig. 3. 
giving away to friends it is an ideal 
material. 

If the fluted cover is objected to, and a 
perfectly plain surface is preferred, the 
cover may be reversed. Another alterna- 
tive is to bevel the inner edge with a 
smoothing-plane, as fig. 3. 

The writer has made a number of such 
frames at surprisingly low cost, and, if 
neatly finished, the results are both 
artistic and good in appearance, and 
betray no evidence of the real nature of 
the material from which the frames are 
constructed. 
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“The A. P. & P. N.” 
will be published 


MARCH 11. 


February 26, 1912. 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


ON 


KEEPING BACK NUMBERS OF 
"THE A. P." 


Sir,—In the issue of Dec. 25, 1911, under the above heading, 
some advice was given by a writer on the subject of preserving 
special articles and pictures from THE .A. P. that particularly 
take one's fancy. 

The writer advocated cutting out the articles and pasting them 
into a book. He recommended that the pictures should be care- 
fully trimmed, multiple-mounted and titled, and then threaded 
with ribbon, bound, and made into a book. А beautiful соПес- 
tion could thus, no doubt, be made, if there were nothing to be 
said against the method, and if only a picture gallery was 
required. 

There is, however, more than one objection to this way of pre- 
serving the prints and articles. 
perhaps, is that an article very often occupies parts of both sides 
of a page, or perhaps a picture is on one side and an article is 
on the other. The part on the back would not be visible if the 
page were pasted in or mounted. 

Another drawback to consider is that a good deal of trouble 
and time and a certain amount of skill would be required to 
carry out the suggestions. Earnest photographers—and only 
earnest ones would keep cuttings—have not much time to spare, 
if photography has to be dovetailed in with business. Enlarg- 
ing or some such work takes up the evening ; camera work the 
daylight hours. Simplicity should be aimed at as much as is 
possible and consistent with good work in all matters photo- 
graphic. 

Then, again, as а beginner, one may cut out paragraphs of 
instruction that, as one advances, are no longer required. Old 
formule, etc., too, are often superseded by much better ones. 
All these sorts of things, if pasted in a book, have to remain 
alongside really useful matter. One has to wade through them 
over and over again, when looking through the collection, and, 
moreover, valuable space is wasted. 

I have taken in THE A. P. regularly for some years, and have 
always cut out and preserved the most striking articles and 
photographs ; and I think my method, although it is so simple 
and easy that it can hardly be called a method, is more efficient 
than the one alluded to above. 

I regard Тне A. P. ри as а means of instruction whereby 
I may improve my own work, and I think that is the idea of 
most of the readers. 

Well, then, as I read the paper I put a conspicuous mark 
against any article or picture that I want to preserve. In addi- 
tion, over the picture, if its raison d'étre is not clear, or if any 
explanation is required, I write an excerpt from the text. For 
example, * Exposure, 14 hours at F/45. The small stop was а 
necessity on account of the back having to be swung,” or, “Many 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a dona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of Editor. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affized to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State һеге................................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return 
Mark package outside EEKLY COMPETITION.” 


One of the principal difficulties, . 
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people passing, so stop F/64 and a six-times screen was used, and 
five minutes’ exposure given,” or, “Fine grouping,” etc. 

I then wait until all the other members of the household have 
finished with the paper, when I tear out the pages or parts of 


pages containing the marked articles and pictures, and lay them, · 


without folding, into a rather large cardboard box. They are 
then instantly available for future reference, and can be weeded 
out from time to time. The box will hold an enormous number 
of cuttings in this manner. 


To'savé time in finding the part of the page which contains ~ 


the interesting matter, I mark a line right across the opposite 
side of the page should it contain nothing notable. Again, if 


interesting bits occur on both sides, I put *P.T.O." on each. 


When a picture is criticised in the letterpress, the principal 
points of praise or the reverse should be written on it. The 


prints treated in this way will be far more likely to be a source 

of instruction and a means of improvement than if simply 

massed together as a collection of pretty pictures. — Yours, etc., 
Coulsdon. A. P. P. 


The Camera Club.—The subject for the demonstration on 
February 26th is “The After-Treatment of Negatives.” On 
Thursday, February 29th, a lecture on “Wild Flowers" will be 
given by Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke. Ке 

Correction.—Messrs. Adams and Co. ask us to point out that 
an error occurred in their advertisement appearing in our last 
issue. The price of the vest-pocket Vesta camera is £11 113., 
and not Хто 10s., as stated in their announcement. 

The “ Lilywhite °° Booklet, issued by the Halifax Photographic 
Co., *Lilywhite"? Works, Halifax, contains full details of the 
firm's well-known specialities. In the section devoted to “ In- 
structions,” several useful formule are given. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained, post free, on application to the firm as 
above. | 

At the beginning of the season, when so many of our readers 
are thinking of purchasing new apparatus, the remarkable offer 
made in our advertisement pages, by the City Sale and Ex- 


: change, 94, Fleet Street, gives an opportunity to obtain a camera 


by a well known and reliable firm of manufacturers at a greatly 
reduced price. As the firm anticipate a great demand for these 
bargains, which cannot be repeated, our readers will be well 
advised to forward at once to 94, Fleet Street, their orders for 
cameras desired. 

The New Bargain List just issued by the Westminster Photo- 
graphic Exchange, of 111, Oxford Street, W., should prove of 
interest to all those who are desirous of purchasing a high-class 
camera but who do not wish to go to the expense of a new instru- 
ment. This list contains particulars of a great number of 
cameras by well-known makers, offered at extremely low prices, 
and all apparatus sold by the firm is guaranteed. Application 
should be made to the above address without delay for a copy 
of the catalogue, which will be sent post free. 
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Mar. 9. 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
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DECLARATION.—! hereby declare that I am a boes-filde Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this Lens Aig was done by me, and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Com tion or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ......cccccccoccccccossscssssscsccssccccsccsoseccesses 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State Һеге.............................- whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark package outside " BEGINNERS COMPETITION.” 


ENQUIRY COUPONS.—Either or both of the above Coupone must accompany Queries on Technical, Pivtorial, or ether matters. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Union Slides and Absentee 
Societies. 

The Yorkshire Photographic Union set of 
slides are now well launched on their winter's 
journey, and, whilst it is yet unsafe to say they 
are the best sent out, I think it may be taken 
they are an improvement on one or two past 
sets. There are still some societies who do not 
apparently recognise they have a duty in the 
matter, for I note they are absent from the list 
of contributors, and these include one or two of 
the larger societies in the Federation, I regret to 
say. Doncaster, Keighley, Knottingley, Leeds 
Photographic, Otley, Skipton, Spen Valley, 
Sutton, and York are the absentees, and some 
of these societies have booked the set to appear 
in due course for their members’ edification and 
entertainment. 


The Honours and Otherwise. 

Altogether some 645 slides were sent in by the 
rest of the Federation, and from these 167 slides 
were selected for the set, of which 103 are classed 
as pictorial slides, and the balance of general 
interest. Hebden Bridge, Huddersfield, and Shef- 
field respectively head the list for total number of 
slides sent in, but the chief honour falls to the 
Bradford Society, who have 61 per cent. accepted, 
i.e., 33 Slides out of 54 sent in. Halifax comes 
next with so per cent., but they only sent in six 
slides. Sheffield has 35 per cent. selected (27 out 
of 77 sent in), Huddersfield зо per cent. (24 out 
of 8o sent), and Scarborough 3o per cent. (20 out 
of 65 sent). One or two other societies have good 
percentages, but as their number submitted was 
numerically small, it is scarcely a fair comparison 
of merit. Тһе important point before the 
Federation is how to ensure that every society 
should be represented. At present, merit only is 
the passport, and one society sent in ten slides, 
which were all rejected. We know what effect this 
should have upon its members, but the point is, 
what effect will it have? 


Does this Refer to You ? 

The President of the Birmingham Photographic 
Society, Mr. Arthur J. Leeson, is making a 
special appeal in the Club Journal to enlist the 
interest of members to increase the membership. 
What he says in Birmingham equally applies in 
many other cities and towns. “А society like 
ours," says Mr. Leeson, '' with its central rooms, 
with their library, dark-room, enlarging lanterns, 
exhibitions, lectures, demonstrations, social even- 
ings, and summer excursions, should have at 
least sco members. When we remember that ме 
are in the midst of Greater Birmingham with its 
8s5o0,coo inhabitants, and with its thousands of 
families whose members have cameras, И is 
extraordinary to me that our society only boasts 
of less than 2oo members. There seems to be 
a misconception abroad amongst non-members 
who take photographs that the Birmingham 
Photographic Society exists for those who are 
advanced in the art-science only. Nothing is 
farther from our thought or wish. We exist to 
help all grades of photographers; in fact, we 
desire that not only those who can photograph 
should join, but those who are contemplating 
starting. We have special evenings for be- 
ginners where the rudiments of photography are 
taught, and personal attention given to all and 
everyone who desires И.” 


Hints for Beginners at Portraiture. 

Some points of interest gleaned from the lec- 
ture of Mr. F. C. E. Dimmick at the Cavendish 
Camera Club, Balham, recently, are of special 
use to beginners. The main of the points are: 
" Don't attempt big heads with short-focus lenses. 
Avoid backgrounds which compete in importance 
with the sitter." ‘‘ Beware of too-harsh lighting. 
Make use of a diffusing screen in preference to a 
reflector. If vou must use a reflector, take care 
where the principal reflected light falls." Fast 
plates are better than slow ones.'' '' Trv the effect 
of raising or lowering the camera in relation to 
the height of the sitter." '' Don't use one back- 
ground for everything.” “ Use the open aperture 
of your lens, and do not stop down." ''Give a 
generous exposure for the shadows, and develop 
for the high lights," and '' Retouching is a dan- 
gerous thing.” 


Mr. Keighley to Judge the Inter-Club Com- 
petitton. 


Readers interested in the Inter-Club Photo- 
graphic Alliance will be pleased to hear that 
Mr. Alex. Keighley, the president of the York- 
shire Photographic Union, has again accepted 
the unanimous invitation to judge the 1912 exhi- 
bition. In his letter of acceptance, he says, “I 
find great pleasure in acting in the capacity of 
judge when the exhibits, on the whole, are of 
the high order showing artistic perception and 
originality. The Inter-Club Alliance Competi- 
tion certainly comes under that category, and I 
shall be pleased to accept the position." In the 
case of the scientific and natural history prints, 
he proposes, this year, to enlist the help of 
some capable member of the Bradford Scientific 
Association when judging these prints. 


Northumberland and Durham Delegates’ 
Meeting. 


At a meeting of the delegates of the Northum- 
berland and Durham Federation, held at New- 
castle last week, considerable satisfaction was 
expressed at the progress of the year. Mr. Mil- 
burn, the president, was unable to be present, 
and Mr. T. Spark, of Bishop Auckland Society, 
officiated. After going through the accounts pre- 
sented by the secretary, Mr. Dent, of Auckland, 
submitted a report of the annual print competi- 
tion, and it was encouraging to note that the 
prints sent in were much above the standard of 
all previous efforts. Mr. Keighley, the Yorkshire 
Federation President, who judged the prints, 
made special mention of the excellence оЁ the 
Sunderland Society's exhibits, which have again 
carried off the premier honours, the Borough of 
Tynemouth being second in order of merit. The 
Challenge Shield fell to Mr. Octavius C. Wilmot, 
a member of the Sunderland Society, for a clever 
figure study entitled ‘‘ Passing Glance." Some- 
how, the Lantern Slide Competition has not been 
such a success as the print section, and Mr. 
Chalmers, the secretary, complains of a lack of 
interest and enthusiasm in the matter. The 
annual excursion is fixed for Whit Monday, when 
the Federation will take advantage of the kind 
invitation of Ald. Ü B. Bainbridge to visit 
Esplev IIall, Morpeth. 


А Good Show at Preston. 

The annual exhibition of the photographic sec- 
tion of the Preston Scientific Society, just closed, 
has been a remarkable success. The society's 
effort to encourage some members to contribute 
fewer exhibits, and more members to contribute 
examples of their work, has, I hear, resulted in 
a show which íar surpasses those of previous 
years in point of quality. The ‘“‘ Seymour ’’ col- 
lection of flower and fruit studies were indeed 
fine, and, supported ty the Inter-Club Alliance 
prints, and the Federation travelling collec- 
tion, built up a very fine exhibition. This is one 
proof of where Federation can and does help. 


А Sheffield Exhibition. 


The tenth annual exhibition of the Shefheld 
and Hallamshire Photographic Society was pleas- 
ingly progressive in character, there being fully 
a ‘hundred prints on show, and the quality was 
well maintained. Mr. H. S. Nutt was the judge, 
and he again cast his smile on the work of 
Willis L. Oxley, C. H. Parker, W. J. Williams, 
and J. H. Wateríall, and, for the first time, on 
Mr. J. W. Naylor, A. E. Hardy, and D E. 
Stamp, who have not previously taken an award. 
A silver plaque for the best print went to that 
irrepressible '' Tinker.'' 


Ballooning and Photography. 


At the Croydon Camera Club Dr. Knott in- 
terested the members with descriptive accounts 
of certain hairbreadth escapes, which seemed to 
discount his eulogies of modern ballooning as a 
health resort. Equipped with a ponderous trail- 
ing rope of adequate length, a couple of massive 
grappling irons and some hundredweights of sand 
ballast, in which a sprinkling of respectable-sized 
stones is sometimes included, the balloonist is in 
a position to spread devastation over a quiet 
country district in style that would make a 
motorist of the “road hog” type green with 
envy. 
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£24,000 a year Dissolved for Photography. 


Messrs. Johnson and Sons, of '' Scaloids ” fame, 
were very ably represented at the Warrington 
Photographic Society recently by Mr. Curtis. 
After giving a short history of this century-old 
London firm, and incidentally mentioning that 
$2,0co worth of gold per month is dis- 
solved by them for photographic materials alone, 
he approached his subject of the '' After-Treat- 
ment of Negatives.” very point was illustrated 
by experiments, whole-plate negatives were cut in 
two, and after one half had been reduced, or 
intensified, the two parts were handed round for 
comparison. The demonstrator then treated on 
the varnishing of plates, and the simplicity of the 
process was so definitely proved that several mem- 
bers are already converts to it, and it ought 
to be far more generally carried into practice. 


Stereoscopy Revived at Sale. 

Geographically the Sale Photographic Society 
is the successor of the Brooklands Stereoscopic 
Society, one of the pioneers, if not the foremost, 
of this phase of photography who were a power 
in the land in the middle of the past century. 
It was therefore specially interesting, on a 
recent Wednesday, when the Sale Society's presi- 
dent, Mr. C. M. Dorman, exhibited a series of 
diagrams, prepared by the members of the Brook- 
lands Society, on the occasion of his lecture on 
“ Stereoscopy." Mr. Dorman took his hearers 
through the theoretical, practical, and applied 
phases of this now somewhat neglected branch 
of the art-science, and it is hoped to encourage 
and stimulate a revival of stereoscopy at Sale. 


Meters are Necessary for Correct Exposure— 
but Which ? 

The demonstrators at the Southend Photo- 
graphic Socicty, Messrs. E. J. Higgins and S. 
Wenman, recently said the majority of beginners 
in photography started off with a hand camera 
and experimented on their friends, with the result 
they alienated the friendship of some and ex- 
hausted the patience of the rest. It was the 
wrong end. A stand camera with a ground-glass 
screen, on which to focus the image, was the 
best way—in fact, the only way to begin, if suc- 
cess was desired. A large model of the 
meter to be found in the B. and W. Exposure 
Note Book, was shown, and special efforts were 
made to impress the importance of correct ex- 
posure; but here the meeting was in danger of 
losing its elementary character, for the meter 
fell foul of the advocates of the meters of 
“ Watkins” and ''Wynne," in which the actual 
light falling on the subject was measured, and 
the exposure calculated from that. 


Bootle Exhibition. 


The Mayor of Bootle added dignity and charm 
to the exhibition of the Bootle Photographic 
Society at the opening last week. One сап. easily 
discern from the excellent exhibition of work that 
was on view that the society is on the up-grade, 
and one is pleased to have that opinion supple- 
mented by the knowledge that the membership 
is increasing. There is nothing like good exhibi- 
tions for running up and maintaining membership. 
After what is locally termed a period of com- 
parative quiescence, the society has leaped into 
the forefront of federated societies, a fact de- 
monstrated as much in the open classes as in 
members’ events. The President of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federation, Mr. G. A. Booth, 
F.Z.S., F.E.S., and A. A. Bellingham judged 
the exhibition. Accompanying the awards, these 
gentlemen have tempered their praises of the 
chief works with wholesale criticism of detail. 


Silver Vases as Awards. 

Readers are reminded that March 6 is the last 
date for receiving entries for the ninth exhibi- 
tion of the Ilkeston Arts Club, one of the socie- 
ties in the Midland Photographic Federation. 
Mr. W. T. Greatbach, F.R.P.S., is judging the 
show, and silver vases are the awards in the 
open and members’ classes. Entry fees are re- 
duced to members of the Midland Federation, 
and there is a special class for novices, and 
another special class for juniors under eighteen 
years of age. Entry forms from Mr. A. Smith, 
Cleeve Villa, Graham Street, Ilkeston. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of 


sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism 


queries from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 


All queries and 


must be addressed to the Editor, 


p PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
Oder ort CE the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Film Negative. 


Can you tell me how to matt varnish a film 
negative? I tried one, but could not get it 
even, as it dried so quickly. 

w. P. (Hammersmith). 


Take a piece of clean glass the same 
size as the film, and with a narrow strip 
of gummed paper all round the four 
edges fasten the film down to the glass. 
In this way you can get it to lie flat. Pour 
on a pool of matt varnish, which at first 
is about three-quarters the size of the film 
surface, then tilt the glass so as to cause 
the varnish to flow first to one corner 
then the next, and so on, pouring off any 
excess from the last corner. You did not 
say for what purpose you wanted to matt 
the surface. It can be done by rubbing 
the free celluloid surface with a plug of 
cotton-wool and finely powdered pumice 
stone. 


Focal Length, etc. 


(1) How can I tell the focal length of my 
half-plate lens? It measures 9 in. from the 
ground glass to diaphragm when focussed {ог 
object so ft. away. (2) Would 6 ft. for bust 
portrait give violent perspective? (3) Does 
a single landscape require twice the expo- 
sure of a R.R.? (4) Will pyro mixed with 
citric acid keep longer than metabisulphite? 
E. N. (Brandon). 


(1) For all ordinary practical purposes 
you may put down the focal length as 
9 in., or probably a trifle less. (2) Six 
feet would be inadvisably near; 9 ft. 
would be preferable. (3) One cannot say 
either yes or no, as it depends on the F 
value of the stops used. F/8 with a single 
R.R. or any other lens means the same 
exposure. Usually the largest stop of a 
R.R. is F/11, and very often the largest 
stop with a single lens is somewhere about 
F/11 (but sometimes F/16). In such case 
the F/11 requires double the exposure of 
the F/8. (4) Again one cannot say yes 
or no. It depends on quantities. 


Stained Negatives. 


Some time ago 'I developed a batch of films 
in a Kodak tank and found some of them 
stained, etc. The stain is due to pyro de- 
veloper, but, contrary to expectation, X did 
not come off with fixing bath (plain hypo). 
What I want is a bath that will remove the 
stain, etc. F. C. (Plymouth). 


If we may put it “poetically,” the best 
way to remove stains is not to get them 
at all. In other words, go to the root of 
your trouble, and alter your developer 
So that it does not give stains, and then 
you will not have to bother about a stain- 


puc nd 


removing bath.  Pyro. stain generally 
means insufficient sulphite or other pre- 
servative. Or, what comes to the same 
thing, using stale or impure sulphite. 
Take note that the quantity of sulphite 
required depends on the total quantity of 
fluid being used—that is to say, not 
so many grains of sulphite per quar- 
ter-plate negative, but per liquid ounce 
of mixed developer.  Sulphite does not 
keep long in solution. Now as to the 
stained negatives you mention. Have 
you tried a saturated solution of alum, 
say 1 oz. common (potash) alum per 20 
oz. of water? To this may be added either 
1 Oz. of citric acid ог бо mins. of hydro- 
chloric acid. The stained negatives may 
be bathed in this for ten or fifteen 
minutes, and then washed in acid water, 
e.g., 5 mins. hydrochloric acid per pint. 
We cannot promise certain success, as 
sometimes one may get pyro stains which 
nothing seems to touch. Sometimes the 
only thing that removes them is rehalo- 
genising and redeveloping. An acid fixing 
bath goes a long way towards keeping 
them down to a negligible quantity, e.g., 
water 20 oz., hypo 4 oz., potass. meta- 
bisulphite 4 oz. 


Shutter, etc. 


(1) Can a direct view-finder be fitted to a 
Thornton-Pickard Imperial camera? (2) 
What is the meaning of focal-plane shutter? 
What is the difference between it and ordi- 
nary shutters? S. M. D. (Malta). 


(1) It is difficult to imagine any present- 
day camera to which a direct view-finder 
could not be fitted. (2) The name focal- 
plane (not a very good name) is given to a 
shutter which passes a roller-blind with 
slit opening just in front of the 2/afe, in- 
side the camera. Most other ordinary 
shutters act just in front, or behind. or 
inside the /ens. 


Removing Varnish from a Negative. 


How can varnish be removed from a nega- 
tive, etc.? T. L. (Aberdeen). 


There are varnishes and varnishes, so 
that what will answer in one case may 
fail in another. А celluloid varnish can 
generally be removed by bathing it in 
amyl acetate. This operation should be 
performed out of doors, or in the daytime 
near a window, and away from open arti- 
ficial light of any kind. Ordinary nega- 
tive varnish can generally be removed by 
bathing the plate in methylated spirit. 
But if the plate has been varnished a 
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long time, or the liquid is too cold, this 
may -be inconveniently tedious. In 
that case, add an ounce of caustic potash 
or soda to a pint of methylated spirit, 
and bring the temperature of the liquid 
and dish to anything between 60 and 70 
deg. Fahr. Rubbing the varnish surface 
with a tuft of cotton-wool from time to 
time assists its solution in the spirit 
bath. 


Acid Fixing Bath, etc. 

(1) What is the difference between sulphurous 

and sulphuric acid? (2) Can they for photo- 

graphic purposes be considered the same 

thing? (3) I have been advised to add sul- 

phurous acid to hypo fixing bath. This 

gives a milklike fluid; is this detrimental to 

its use? E. J. R. (Acton). 

(1) The two acids, though somewhat 
similar in composition, as their names 
suggest, are yet different in properties. 
(2) They cannot, in photography, be sub- 
stituted for each other. Sulphurous acid 
gives us the sulphite salts, while sulphuric 
acid gives us the sulphetes. (3) Presum- 
ably you added sulphuric acid to hypo, 
and brought about a decomposition of the 
“hypo "—which, again, is a family con- 
nection, being formerly called "hyposul- 
phite of soda,” derived from hyposul- 
phurous acid, but now renamed thio- 
sulphate from  thiosulphuric acid—the 
milky appearance of the solution is due to 
sulphur in a fine state of division being 
separated from the hypo. Such a mix- 
ture would be quite unsuitable as a fixing 
bath. Instead of using sulphurous acid 
and hypo to make your acid fixing bath, 
it is far better to use yet another relation, 
viz., potassium metabisulphite. The fol- 
lowing is a convenient formula: Water 
t pint, hypo 4 oz., potassium metabisul- 
phite 4 oz. 
Ferro Processes. 

Wil you please help me with «he ferro- 

prussiate and ferrogallic processes, etc.? 

G. W. S. (Bradford). 

The formula you quote for the ferro- 
prussiate process is quite good, or you 
may try the following proportions, viz.: 
(A) Water 1 oz., ammonio-citrate of iron 
85 gr.; (В) Water т oz., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 65 gr. Use equal parts. Filter just 
before use. Use a paper well sized with 
arrowroot, so as to keep the coating on 
the surface as much as possible. Dry 
the paper quickly before a fire (without 
any scorching, of course). To get strong- 
contrast effects use a good strong-contrast 
print or tracing with quite opaque black 
lines. Print fully and develop (wash) at 
once. Over-washing removes some of the 
blue pigment. We have not the book to 
which you refer at hand for reference, so 
cannot give any opinion as to formula 
you used. You might try the following: 
Water 2 02., gelatine 40 gr. or gum 
arabic go gr., tartaric acid 15 gr., ferric 
(not ferrous) sulphate 60 gr., iron per- 
chloride 60 gr. eveloper: Water 2 oZ., 
gallic acid 25 gr., alum 20 gr., or oxalic 
acid 1o gr. This is a somewhat slow 
printing process, and is best done in 
bright, diffused day or weak sunlight, 
requiring anything from five minutes up- 
wards. Print until the ground looks 
white, and lines more or less yellow. Use 
plenty of developer. It is not easy to get 
a quite white ground, but your prints 
show far too dark ground. As in the 
first-named process, it is important to 
keep the coating on the surface, hence the 
need of a well-sized paper. The book 
most likelv to help you is “Ferric and 
Heliographic Processes,” post free 
2s. 3d. 
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“ге An Immortal. 


We always knew that 
photography conduced to 
longevity, but in the West- 
end, among the ultra- 
fashionable photographers, 
Methuselah himself 15 
made breathless. One of 
these gentlemen, who is not named, has been telling the Standard 
about his clientèle. He pictures his people, he says, from the cradle 
to the grave. The baby is brought to him in long clothes, then 
when he cuts his first tooth, then each year for the first six or 
eight years of his little life; during school age he comes at inter- 
vals of two or three years ; then he makes his appearance in his 
first shooting suit, on reaching the fifth form, on becoming a 
Court page, in his first uniform, on his marriage, and, later, with 
his children. After that, the same individual comes to be photo- 
graphed every ten years or so, taking intense and sometimes 
almost painful interest in himself as he grows older and older— 
watching the six ages shift. “Finally, | am summoned to the 
last of the pictures." 


The Elixir of Life. 

With ladies it is the same—christening, first short frock, school 
days, hair down, hair up, long gown, Court dress, satin and 
orange blossoms, young mother, pretty matron, dignified society 
leader, and so on. And through it all the photographer 
grows no older. Time marches past him without heeding— 
wastes none of its greyer tints on him. Не sees the long pro- 
cession of life from blooming youth to helpless age, and his 
profound bow is made as easily at the end as it was at the begin- 
ning. Exactly how long he was doing it before the old veteran 
first came to him as a discerning infant is uncertain. How long 
he will continue is more indefinite still. But surely it is the 
elixir of life that pulsates in a camera bellows— provided, of 
course, the camera is in an ultra-fashionable West.end studio. 


The Quest. 

Talking of society photography, the American newspapers have 
discovered Baron de Meyer. This is how the New York Herald, 
under two compendious headings, begins its account of the way 
in which “American women attract Baron de Meyer’s camera " : 
* Realising that the American woman is not only beautiful, but 
that she poses with rare grace and charm, even for the most 
critical, Baron de Meyer, of London, yesterday provided himself 
with a portrait camera, and began making studies of some of the 
representative women of society." The coolness and delibera- 
tion with which it was all planned out really suggest that repre- 
sentative women in New York society are kept in glass cases in a 
museum, and that it is possible to “ do " them in an afternoon's 
photography as casually as one might “do” the stuffed birds at 


South Kensington. 


The Poor Illustrator. 

The Authors’ Club has been banqueting Mr. E. J. Sullivan, 
the well-known pen-and-ink artist, who took advantage of the 
occasion to indulge in interesting reminiscence, and to sigh 
over the competition of the photograph. When photography 
was discovered by the illustrated papers, some time about the 
Diamond Jubilee, it appeared to threaten the very existence 
of the illustrators, but now it allows a remnant of them to live 
on Ararat, which the photographic flood does not cover. I 
think Mr. Sullivan is rather hurt about it, although he sar- 
donically professes to welcome the time when everything except 
loving shall be done by machinery. But I cannot resist the con- 
clusion that if photography has turned a cold shoulder upon 
the illustrator in one мау, it has turned a very warm and 
rubbable shoulder upon him in another. Take this passage 
from an earlier part of Mr. Sullivan's speech: “‘ Rush’ draw- 
ings were still done on wood, sometimes by several artists at 
work on different sections of the block, which were afterwards 
screwed together, their edges engraved by the head engraver, 
unscrewed again, and distributed to a number of engravers to 
be dealt with piecemeal, before being finally screwed together 
again for bringing together by the head engraver, if there was 
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time, before going to press.” That was before the entirely 
photographic reproduction of the artist’s work, and it all sounds 
very much like the rack and thumbscrew, but, of course, those 
were golden days—the present are copper-plate days—when 
art above all things was not mechanical. 


Money in It. 

The latest proposal is that the Royal Photographic Society 
should form a sub-section to deal with the cinematograph. 
Cinematography is the booming thing, the moving thing, the 
ripping and the roaring thing. One by one the music-hall stage is 
packing up and giving place to the onward sweeping film. And 
as yet the cinematographers, or bioscopists, or whatever you like 
to call them, have neither a local habitation nor a name. The 
idea is that the Royal Photographic Society is the natural body 
to assume a foster-fatherhood. I understand that new develop- 
ments in cinematography are impending. One gentleman tells 
me of another gentleman, a friend of the brother oí his aunt's 
husband, who knows someone else who has worked out some- 
thing new and revolutionary in the way of cinematograph films. 
He took what he had done to a magnate of the cinematograph 
enterprise, who said to him, “ Look here, get that upon a film 
we can use in the halls, and I'll give you——" “What do you 
think he offered him?" said my informant. “А cigar? " said 1 
“ Forty thousand pounds," said he, “and he offered it just as if 
he was in the habit of giving that sum as a tip to the waiter at 
luncheon.” 


Photo Ceramics, 

According to the Standard, the photographic decoration of 
table-ware—the illustrations generally taking the form of the 
owners’ horses or dogs—is having a vogue in smart society. 

In the days when I was younger, 
When I thought I owned a soul, 

When I met the claims of hunger 
With a modest buttered roll— 


Then my pictures had high station 
On the mantelshelf or wall, 

And, of course, in estimation, 
They were higher vet withal. 


Now ]know that man the inner 
May himself artistic be, 

That there's art in having dinner, 
Or again in sipping tea. 

And my guests will, a Priori, 
Show appreciative traits 

When they see my skill pictori- 
Al upon the dinner plates. 

So I weld into my dishes 
Portrait, landscape, genre, group, 

To be seen just as the fish is 
Disappearing, or the soup. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


104th 
Lesson, 


NE of the difficulties 
met with quite early 
by the novice when 
using the hand 
camera is the proper 
holding of it when 
making exposures. 
Some cameras are 
easier to hold than 
others. The rigid 
portions of the instru- 
ment come more con- 
veniently to the left 
hand and the fingers 
of the right, leaving 
the thumb for pressing the trigger which 
releases the shutter. But with all except 
box-form cameras the beginner finds 
himself more or less inclined to get 
hold of the more yielding parts of the 
instrument, or, at all events, to get his 
fingers pressing against the bellows ; 
so that the first step is to acquire the 
knack, for it is merely a_ knack, of 
holding the camera firmly by its rigid 
portions and avoid touching the bel- 
lows. Having done this, the next step 
is to keep the camera level or in the 
required position while the exposure 1s 
being made. We say “in the required 
position” because in some cases ıt 15 
not necessary to have the plate vertical, 
and therefore not Bee to have the 
base-board horizontal. e may be 
photographing a sea view in which the 
sky is the most important part of the 
composition, and the immediate fore- 
ground may be cut off either by raising 
the lens or by owe the camera. We 
showed by means of rough line draw- 
ings two or three weeks ago the effect 
of tilting the camera when photo- 
graphing architecture, but with an 
open sea view or with many landscape 
subjects slight tilting up of the camera 
does not produce appreciable distor- 
tion. But what is important with such 
subjects is that the camera shall be 
kept tilted one way only. That is, sup- 
posing the camera were set down on а 
table and its front edge raised, keeping 
the back edge still resting on the table, 
we should have an upward tilt. Such 
tilting would cause the vertical lines of 
a building to be rendered converging, 


HOLDING THE CAMERA. 


but would not affect the horizon. If, 
however, an additional sideways tilt 
were given by lifting one only of 
the back corners, then the horizon 
would not be horizontal in the pic- 
ture, but higher at one end than the 
other. 

Now this sideways tilting is a thing 
that is very likely to occur when the 
camera is in the hands of a novice. The 
finder is often so small that it is very 
little guide to rectilinearity, and many 
of the brilliant finders are so con- 
structed that the vertical image shows 
pronounced “barrel” distortion, the 
lines on the edges being curved like 
the sides of a barrel. This renders the 
addition of a spirit level very valuable, 
but without any aid from finder or level 
it ought to е possible to hold the 
camera so that the lower edge of the 
plate is horizontal. 

Workers frequently fail to distinguish 
between errors caused by upward tilt- 
ing and those which are the result of 
sideways tilting, so we have made a few 
illustrations, which we hope will make 
the point clear to our readers. 

In fig. 1 we have a photograph of 
buildings produced with the camera held 
perfectly level. 
That is, the 
plate at the 
moment of ex- 
posure had its 
lower and 
upper edges 
horizontal and 
its surface ver- 
tical. The lens 
was not raised, 
and as the 
camera was 
held at the 
waist level and 
the road was 
ap proximately 
level, a line 
drawn across 
the middle of 
the print would 
be at the waist 


level of any 
figure on the 
footpath. We 


have scratched such a centre line 
par across the print. Had this photo- 
graph been taken looking out to sea, 


this scratched line would have exactly 
coincided with the horizon. The 
horizon is level with the eye, but the 
error introduced by holding the camera 
at the waist level would, of course, be 
infinitesimal. 

Now, looking at fig. 1, we see that 
for the majority of such subjects we 
shall have too little of the upper part of 
our subject and far too much fore- 
ground if we keep the camera level. 
In fact, if we always used the camera 
for oblong views, it would be a most 
desirable thing to fix the lens about 
three-quarters of an inch above the 
central position, and to adjust the finder 
to correspond. Then in those cases 
where we wanted deep foregrounds we 
could simply hold the camera upside 
down. But as most people want to take 
upright as well as oblong views, the 
rising front is the more convenient 
method of cutting off excess of fore- 
ground and including the tops of trees, 
gable ends, chimneys, and so on. 

Fig. 2, however, shows the excess of 
foreground cut off by tilting the camera. 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig. a. 


The amount of tilt is comparatively 
Slight, but still the distortion of the 
lines near the right-hand side of the 
print is distinctly noticeable. Аз there 
are not very important verticals near 
the left-hand side of the print, some- 
thing might be done by trimming down 
a little. The line A B, ruled by one 
of the principal verticals in the subject, 
might be taken, and the rest of the 
print squared up by it. But, of course, 
such a method would not be practicable 
if buildings instead of a tree occupied 
the left-hand side of the picture. 

In fig. 3 we see the result of tipping 
the camera up too much, the opposite 
effect to that of fig. 1. The foreground 
15 quite cut off, and the amount of sky 
is excessive. This effect, by the way, 


is more likely to be obtained when 
using a rising front, the finder not 
being marked to correspond. Refer- 


ence to the 1ooth lesson, in our issue of 
January 29th, 1912, will show a simple 
method of marking the finder to corre- 
spond with the rising front, 

Next let us consider fig. 4, in which 
the buildings have a very marked in- 
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clination towards the left. Аз all the 
verticals lean in the same direction, it 
is evident that this is not distortion due 
to tiling up the front of the camera, 
but is caused by having one side of the 
camera higher than the other. It 
probable that there is a little converg- 
ing of the verticals due to slight up- 
ward tilting of the lens, but the leaning 
over is not due to this. Not only is this 
clear from the fact that all the verticals 
lean the same wav, but the almost hori- 
zontal lines in the foreground also show 
it clearly. As may be seen in fig. 1, 
the edge of the footpath is not quite 
horizontal, but it is nearly so; while in 
fig. 4 it slopes at such an angle as to 
indicate the sideway tilting of the 
camera without doubt. We have again 
marked, by means of ruled lines, how 
such a print might be trimmed to give 
the best effect. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that when the picture 
comes on the plate in this crooked way 
and such trimming has to be resorted 
to, there is a considerable reduction of 
512е. 
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Fig 4. 


nature of a compromise. The rising 
front was raised as far as it would go, 
which was only about a quarter of an 
inch, and the camera was also tilted 
upwards slightly. И will be seen that 
the print has been trimmed so that the 
most prominent lines are nearly vertical 
in the print, and the distant houses on 
the left have had to take care of them- 
selves. We are not suggesting that 
this result is perfect. In many ways the 
marked-down portion of fig. 4 is better, 
but more of the subject is included in 
fig. 5, and with the amount of rising 
front available it is the best that can be 
done. Of course, it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter to make an 
enlargement from such a negative and 
to correct the perspective, but our aim 
at the moment is, first, to make clear 
the difference between distortion caused 
by tipping up the lens and crookedness 
on the plate caused by tilting the camera 
sideways, and second, to show how by 
judicious use of the rising front and, 
if necessary, a little tipping up of the 
lens, followed by thoughtful trimming, 
a passable result may be obtained with 
apparatus of only limited adaptability. 


Fig. 5. 
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Every week two or three prints entered ın THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWs Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpfui to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


NE can see at a glance that the 

feature in common of the three little 
prints on this page is the sky and cloud 
part. Now the sky (and cloud) part of a 
scene is generally that which last receives 
notice, if it gets any notice at all, with 
many camera users, both beginners and 
others. And yet, when one comes to think 
ot it, the sky part should be the first to be 
noticed, because it is from this direction 
the light proceeds; i.e., if there were no 
light in the sky we should not be able to 
see the land part at all. That is to say, 
the origin or source of the lighting 
arrangements is the sky. (By this general 
term we. for the moment, include sun, 
clouds, atmosphere, haze, fog, etc.) The 
first consequence is that when we come to 
make our positive print (or lantern slide) 
our aim should be to make the lighting of 
the land part look as though it were re- 
sulting from the sky part shown in the 
same print. This is of fundamental im- 


portance in all cases, otherwise a contra- 


i 


natural appearance must result, 
though perhaps we may not have 
a sufficiently trained judgment to 
notice it. 

Our next point to remember is 
that when taking a sky negative we 
should endeavour to register a per- 
manent mental impression of what 
the lighting of the land part was 
at the time. 

But you say, “It is not at all 
паесеѕѕагу to burden one’s mind 
im this way, because, as we always 
include some land part with the sky 
part, we can always see what the 
lighting of the land was like with 
that particular sky.” This sounds 
reasonable enough, and sometimes 
is the case; but in the majority of 
cases, if the sky part is correctly 
exposed, the land part is seriously 
under-exposed, and so it does not give a 
truthful record note of the land lighting. 
Note that we say the “majority of cases,” 
because in the majority of cases the 
average amateur does not (but ought to) 
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Fig. 3.—LI nk COMING STURM. 


Бу William Mocre. 


use a colour-sensitive plate and compen- 
Sating light filter or colour screen. Here 
is an important hint, and, as they say in 
the North, “a nod is as good as a wink to 
those who can take notice.” 

Now a word of two about technicalities. 
Many beginners run away with the serious 
error of thinking that one cannot under- 
expose a cloud and sky negative, with the 
consequence that many such negatives 
are seriously under-exposed. Then, 
again, another equally common mistake is 
that of carrying development too far, re- 
sulting in over-harsh contrasts. At the 
time of exposure the strong lights in the 
sky alone claim attention; but when 
developing the detail in the land part, 
shadows are thought of. Unless a colour 
plate and screen be used, it is a mistake 
to attempt to get the sky and land both 
properly exposed and developed on the 
same plate, unless the land part is of an 
exceptionally light character, e.g., open 
sea, snow, etc. 


Fig. 1.—SuNsET AT CORONADO. 


By Duncan Stewart (Canada). 
Again, if we think for a moment, and 
recognise the fact that with a bright light 
sky effect we are dealing with strong con- 


‘trasts, though the darkest part may yet be 


a light cloud, we shall soon see that a 
backed plate is essen- 
tial. Апа if the 
sun's disc be in- 
cluded, it is quite 
likely that this part 
is over-exposed, while 
yet the darker cloud 
parts are under.ex. 
posed. 

Now in fig. 1 we 
have a case of this 
kind, where the in- 
tense light of the sun 
has led to serious 
halation, showing 
both a dark and a 
light halo round the 
sun. И is by no 
means uncommon to 
get a “reversal” of 
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Fig. 3.—APRIL SUNSHINE. By Fredk. Lock. 


the sun's disc, so that in the print it actu- 
ally shows as a dark disc, with perhaps a 
light halo. It will be found best then 
never to include the actual sun itself when 
uncovered by clouds. Frequently, when 
thinly veiled by clouds, it is quite possible 
to get the effect of the sun, but if the 
exposure is simply shortened so that the 
sun is not over-exposed, the final resulting 
print will usually look like “moonlight.” 

In fig. 2 we have a less contrastful but 
more agreeable cloud effect. The inclu- 
sion of a definite and fairly pictorial 
landscape in this composition is a great 
assistance in sustaining the interest of the 


photograph. In fig. 3 we have still 
less contrast, which, as will easily 
be seen, suggests a more generally 


diffused light effect. In this note it is 
desired to draw attention chiefly to the 
general character of the sky and its light- 
ing, therefore it is better to pass over all 
other considerations for the moment. 


EW READERS ot 
"The А.Р. & P. N.” 

shculd note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is ccmplete 
m itself. but the en ire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


EP 


Many of the back numbers are 
oul of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., wil bring particulars o; those 
still obtainable. 
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THE CASTLE ON THE DUNES. 


Bv 
R. B. PENMAN, 


From the 
Scottish Salon. 
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THE ARTIST. Bv PiERRB DUBREUIL. 
From the One-Man Show of M. Dubreuil's Work, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery,” 52, Long Асте, W.C. 
This picture was also exhibited at the London Salou of Photography. 
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SKITTLES. Bv PIERRE DUBREUIL. 
` From the One-Man Show of M. Dubreuil's Work, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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“oo OF THE WEEK 


QEDITORIAL COMMENT 


We have already drawn the attention of our readers to 
the forthcoming Empire Number of THE A. P. AND 
P. N., which will be published 


NEXT WEEK'S SPEOML next week. This special 
NUMBER. issue will appeal to the vast 
number of ‘amateur photo- 


graphers in all parts of the world who regard the Spring 
of the year as the right time to start their photographic 
activities. Advice on the choice and selection of new 
apparatus, and the disposal of that which is old or has 
been discarded, notes for the tourist during the coming 
season, and articles on all branches of photographic 
work, both at home ard in the colonies, will again make 
the Empire Number of THE А. P. Ахр P. N. an issue 
that will be eagerly looked forward 
to, and one that will be kept for 
future reference. In addition to the 
special articles, reviews of apparatus 
and materials will form a helpful 
guide for the reader who contem- 
plates a new outfit for the season, 
and, above all, the pictorial side of 
photography will receive particular 
attention. The number and excel- 
lence of the illustrations are always a 
notable feature of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. Special Numbers, and the 1912 
Empire Number will well sustain this 
reputation. Readers are again re- 
minded to place orders for their 
copies and extra copies with their 
newsagents as early as possible, or 
they may be too late. There will be no increase in price 
for this special issue. 
| e @ e 
In the above paragraph a reference is made to Spring 
as being the time of year when the amateur photo- 
grapher lightly turns to thoughts of 
NEW APPARATUS new apparatus and fresh materials. 
FOR OLD. Before, however, investigating 
makers’ catalogues, or writing to 
the Editor for advice as to the best camera, lens, or 
shutter to get, it is generally considered necessary to 
dispose of old or discarded apparatus, and we can sug- 
gest no better means than the private Sale and Ex- 
change department of THE A. P. ano P. N. John 


NOTE 


NEXT WEEK. 


EMPIRIE 
МОМВЕК 


“ THE 


PUBLISHED MONDAY, 
MARCH 11. 


Stuart Mill has declared that ‘‘ there are always a 
number of people who want just those things that a 
number of other people wish to dispose of." This is 
particularly applicable to the photographic world, and 
the announcement of cameras, lenses, enlargers, 
shutters or other goods for sale or wanted in the adver- 
tisement pages of THe А. P. AND P. N. will promptly 
bring replies from other readers who are equally ready 
and eager to purchase, sell, or exchange. The present 
time of year is undoubtedly a good one to sell old ap- 
paratus or to pick up bargains in exchange. Our 
readers’ attention, therefore, is directed to the private 
Sale and Exchange pages at the end of the paper, and 
it will be to и advantage if the facilities there placed 
at their disposal are made full use of. 
It should be noted, however, that 
THE A. P. AND P. N. deposit system 
is strongly recommended when send- 
ing goods on approval By this 
system the value of apparatus is de- 
posited with the proprietors of THE 
А. P. AND P. N. until the sale is con- 
cluded or declared off, and in this 
manner both parties in the transac- 
tion are protected. 
eG oa 
An exhibition of pictorial work of 
outstanding interest opens to-day 
(March 4) at ТнЕ 
PIERRE DUBREUIL A. р. anp P. N. 
AND HIS WORK. Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre, W.C. 
The pictures, which are in various processes (although 
the majority are in the oil-pigment process), represent 
chronologically the work of that well-known French pic- 
torialist, Pierre Dubreuil, of Lille. The work of M. 
Dubreuil is almost as well known in this country as in 
France, where he takes high rank as a photographic pic- 
torialist, and his work is always remarkable for its ori- 
ginal view-point. Latterly his pictures, while of great 
strength, have bordered on the eccentric, but in all cases 
it has been clearly evident that the artist has been seek- 
ing for decorative quality, in addition to origi- 
nality of subject, and every work is worthy of the 
closest attention. Three pictures from the exhibition 
are reproduced in the present issue, and a more detailed 
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THE DATE. 
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review and further reproductions will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue. The exhibition remains open for a 
month, daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays 10 to 1, 
and all readers of THE А. P. should endeavour to see the 


pictures И possible. 
e ® е 


While lovers of old buildings deplore the continual 
ravage which is going on in London, and in a lesser 
degree in all progressive cities, 
the destruction has its compen- 
sations. One of these, resulting 
from the temporarily lowered sky-line, is the opening up 
of new prospects—new avenues of vision. The clear- 
ing consequent on the making of Kingsway was an 
example, and it is to be hoped that some photographs 
were secured before the Kodak structure and its fellows 
blotted out the unaccustomed view of the Strand 
churches. From the top of the new building, which has 
just been erected on the site of the Royal Aquarium, a 
new revelation of the west front of Westminster Abbey 
is made possible—something which is quite different 
from the ordinary stock view. Quite a new prospect 
of the Houses of Parliament has also just been opened 
up by the demolition of some old buildings on the west 
side of Lambeth bridge, giving an entirely different 
conception of the noble cluster. | 


e $ g 


The fact that night photography may have a very 
practical value was illustrated the other evening in the 
| course of two papers which were read 
before the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, the one on shop-lighting by 
means of gas and the other by means 
of electricity. Both were copiously illustrated by photo- 
graphs of shops under artificial illumination, and one of 
the speakers, while declaring himself personally not a 
great believer in photography for showing the results of 
lighting, got together an excellent collection of techni- 
cally accurate examples, in which the electric supply 
undertakings and the tradespeople themselves had co- 
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operated. How varied the conditions of shop lighting 
are, even in the same trade, was illustrated in the case 
of forty butchers' shops, where, owing to local condi- 
tions and trade rivalry, nine different schemes of ‘illu- 
mination were necessary. In one case the tungsten 
system was used, the salesman boasting that no red 
glare was required to colour his meat. Elsewhere the 
flame arc was employed, and the salesman called atten- 
tion to the healthy glow of the beef. The speaker con- 
sidered the finest installation vet devised to be the one 
employed at the Kodak Company's premises in Kings- 
way. The diffusion of light here was so even that when 
looking directly at the window from a distance of ten 
to twenty feet it was impossible to see how the illumina- 
tion was obtained. 
eG $ G 

The great influence that the background has on the 
rendering of flesh tones is well demonstrated by the two 
striking portraits reproduced on pages 
228-9, and dealt with more fully in the 
short article on page 226. The por- 
traits in question are, apart from the object-lesson to the 
photographer which they present, of considerable topical 
interest. Miss Darragh, whose characteristic portrait 
by Elwin Neame is reproduced on page 229, is, as many 
of our readers are probably aware, one of the leaders in 
repertory enterprise in the theatrical world. At the pre- 
sent time she is producing and appearing in a series of 
plays at the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, which has be- 
come so famous under the régime of Miss Horniman, 
the earliest producer of George Bernard Shaw's plays, 
and the pioneer of the repertorv theatre in this country. 
Miss Gertrude Robins, whose portrait appears on page 
228, is also well known as plavwright and actress, and 
among the dramatic novelties which Miss Darragh 
Is presenting at the above-mentioned theatre this week 
is Miss Rotins' ‘‘ Old Jan,” her fifth play to see the 
light at this distinguished house. The scene is laid in 
Volendam, that quaint fishing village on the Zuyder 
Zee, and beloved of artists and photographers for its 
colour and costume. 


TWO PORTRAITS. 
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Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


The Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Miss M. Bond, Oakdene, The Downs, Wimbledon. (Title of 
print, “ Above the Clouds.") Technical data: Kodak Film; 
lens, Ross Homocentric; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-5th sec., five 
times screen; time of day, 6 a.m., September; developer, 
rodinal ; printing process, enlargement on Barnet Tiger Tongue 
romide. 

The Second Prize to M. R. Tozer, Elmfield, Frances Road, 
Bournemouth. (Title of print, “А Sunlit Slum.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N. F.; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-10th sec. ; time of day, 6.30, June; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, Bromoil on Wellington C.C. rough 
ordinary. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Chas. H. Griffiths, 112, Sorley 
Street, Sunderland. (Title of print, “А Young Briton.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super Speed; stop, F/6; ex- 
posure, 15 sec.; time of day, 2.30 p.m., December; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to W. A. Steward, 23, Throgmorton 
Street, Е.С. (Title of print, “ Reflections of a Tommy Cat.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; 
exposure, 1 sec. ; time of day, 11.30 a.m., February; developer, 
metol; printing process, Velox Soft Art. 

Hon. Mention. 

E. A. Ward, Bawtry : H. M. Kellam, Bolton; E. S. Perkins, 
Newport, Mon.; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland ; A. Gwin- 
nell, Forest Gate, E.; Miss A. M. Parr, Yoxford; Robt. 


COMPETITION. 


(For coupon see page xviii.) 


Chalmers, Sunderland; J. Edward Clay, Scarborough; Hy. 
Peddar, Brooklands, Cheshire; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; 
Newton Gibson, Hebden Bridge; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno; P. 
Simpson, Calcutta; Willis L. Oxley, Sheffield. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss Brall, 70, Kimbolton 
Road, Bedford. (Title of print, “ Molly.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of 
day, 10 a.m., September; developer, m.-q.; printing process, 
Solio P.O.P., matt. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to A. L. Goddard, 2, Watford 
Villas, College Avenue, Slough, Bucks. (Title of print, “ Rural 
Sussex.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Blitz, 
stop, F/6.8; exposure, r-1oth sec.; time of day, 11 am., 
March; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on 
Lilywhite rough bromide. 

А Second Extra Prize to Е. С. Ratcliff, Widney Cottage, 
Knowle, Warwick. (Title of print, ** A Snowstorm in Birming- 
ham.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S.; lens, Goerz; 
stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-254Н sec.; time of dav, 2 p.m., Janu- 
ary; developer, Azol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
rough bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes 1., 11., and 11., and in Beginners” 
Class are omitted. 
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HE autochrome and other screen plates have 
now a sufficient measure of popularity to lead to 
a certain amount of work being done by means 
of artificial light, which gives by far the most 
uniform and reliable results in the darkest months of the 
year. For still-life work and for many branches of tech- 
nical work it is even a necessity to work in artificial light, 


if one contemplates much serious work in the winter. 


Bleach-out papers, furthermore, will almost undoubtedly 
come to the fore owing to the recent progress made by 
Dr. Smith, and there is, therefore, a double reason for 
amateurs to devote some attention to the problem of 
natural colour work by artificial illumination. 

Whether it be portraiture in the studio with an ortho- 
chromatic plate and screen, three-colour work, or auto- 
chromes, the illumination itself must be considered from 
a scientific standpoint. How can we match daylight 
with, let us say, incandescent gas, magnesium, or elec- 
tric light? The problem is not always an easy one, yet 
the fact remains that, unless our taking screen be 
modified to suit the spectrum of the artificial light (as 
compared with the spectrum of daylight), or the light 
itself be screened or filtered so as to illumine the object 
with what is more or less normal '' daylight,” our colour 
rendering is certainly going to be wrong, perhaps 
impossible 

In this article some simple methods of testing arti- 
ficial light will be described, and some suggestions made 
as to the means of obtaining an illumination of the 
object to be photographed which is comparable with day- 
light. | 

The Colour Sensitometer. | 

Those who do not possess the means of photograph- 
ing the spectrum of various illuminants, and thereby 
analysing their constituent colours, will be able to get 
some very approximate results with a suitably made 


Fig. 1.—Daylight. 


colour sensitometer. This consists of a number of small 
colour filters, and though they are best arranged in a 
systematic manner, this is not essential. We may have, 
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for example, five different shades or intensities of blue 
or blue-violet, then five varying degrees of green, and, 
lastly, five filters ranging from deep yellow to ruby; or 
we may have a range of colours ranging spectroscopi- 


Fig. 2.—Tantalum Lamp. 


cally from violet to ruby, simulating the spectrum as 
nearly as possible. | 
By mounting up a series of small filters, and exposing 
under them a panchromatic plate, first to daylight and 
then to the illumination that is going to be tested, we 
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Fig. 3. 


shall be able to see, on developing the two negatives, in 
what chief respects the artificial light differs from day- 
light. Thus, if we were comparing incandescent gas 
with daylight, we should find the negative denser under 
the green filters in the case of the gas, among other 
differences. The inference would be that the gaslight 
was too green, ес. А graduated colour sensitometer 
can be obtained from Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd, or a 
simple one may be made in the manner described below. 

Two exposures are seen in figs. 1 and 2, made with 
the Sanger-Shepherd sensitometer, No. т to daylight 
and No. 2 to an electric (tantalum) lamp. It can be seen 
from the reproductions how superior the artificial light 
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is in red rays, and how inferior in blue-violet, and cor- 
respondingly deficient in violet. The three series of 
colour tints, ranging from deep to light, are topmost, 
blue-violet to blue; next, deep blue-green to greenish 
yellow; and lowest, deep ruby to orange. By measur- 
ing such sections of a test negative by means of a photo- 
meter, we can make a logarithmic comparison, and 
estimate, colour for colour, to what an extent one source 
of illumination differs from another. We can then, by 
continually testing and modifying a filter for the light, 
obtain an approximate match of a given illumination, 
such as daylight. The preparation of a filter will be 
discussed later. 
A Simple Sensitometer. 

A simple colour sensitometer can be made by employ- 
ing pieces of a fixed-out plate and staining separate 
pieces different colours. Thus, suppose we fix out, 
wash, and dry a half-plate, and get a glazier to cut it up 
into fifteen equal pieces. If these are cut 1} by 14, this 
will allow a small margin in the mounting up. Dye 
solutions may then be prepared as follows :— 


A.—Methylene blue .......... 5 gr. to the oz. 


B.—Methylene blue .......... 5 gr. 

Naphthol green .......... 5 gr. 

MAE" ее 2 02. 
€.—Naphthol green ......... S gr. 

Xarttazine: aie 5 gr. 

Water ее. 2 02. 
D.—Aurantia .................. 5 gr. to the oz. 
E.—Aurantia .................. 5 gr. 

Titan scarlet ............. 15 gr. 

W Atel iene 2 02. 


These solutions will suffice to give blue-violet, bluish- 
green, yellow, orange, and red filters, and the stained 
filters, when dry, can be attached with a little Canada 
balsam to a half-plate piece of glass. The ‘‘ in-be- 
tween " spaces should be covered over with lantern 
plate binding str'p, so as to clearly define each filter. 
Two pieces may be dyed with A, one very deeply, one 
moderately so; two with B similarly; three with C, from 
deep to moderate; one very deeply with D; and four with 
E. If a bigger variety be required, one of the remain- 
ing fifteen pieces may be dyed with methyl violet and two 
at varying depths with :— 


Tartrozile - x seo - 5 gr. 
Crocein Scarlet. еек иә IO gr. 
WV ALCP аа 2 02. 


For a simpler colour sensitometer one can, of course, 
select pieces of coloured pot glass from a glazier, but 
these are not, as a rule, of much practical value. A 
pocket spectroscope will prove of great assistance in 
determining the depth to which to carry the staining, as 
sometimes a film will appear quite deeply coloured and 
yet, when examined with the spectroscope, will be seen to 
transmit quite a lot of almost the whole spectrum in 
varying degrees. 

| An Actual Example. 

Let us suppose that in lighting a small table on which 
fruit, flowers, etc., are to be placed for still-life colour- 
photography, we want to obtain illumination as near 
daylight in character as possible. As an example we 
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will assume that only incandescent gas is available, and 
that one light is to be used on each side of the table, 
with a reflector behind, and some sort of screen to filter 
the light which falls on the objects on the table. We 
have already exposed one or two plates under the colour 
sensitometer to daylight, and have given them normal 
development—six minutes, for instance, with pyro-soda 
at a temperature of 60 deg. Fahrenheit—and we now 
make similar sensitometer records, exposing to the 
incandescent gaslight. Оп comparing the negatives it 
will be found that the gas illumination possesses a much 
greater proportion of green and red rays than daylight, 
as evidenced by the greater opacity of the deposit under 
these sensitometer filters. 

Now let us place a glass tank or cell in front of one of 
the lamps, nearly fill it with water, and make a series of 
tests, colouring the water with solutions of aniline dyes 
until the colour sensitometer gives the same result witb 
the filtered illumination as it does with daylight. Two 
per cent. solutions of methylene blue, naphthol green, 


and aurantia will probably suffice for the purpose, the 


blue being most necessary to tone down the over-effects 
of the green and red rays. 
Making the Filter. 

For a start we may add four drops of the blue solution 
to the cell for every drop of green solution, stirring the 
cell to ensure thorough mixing. А large cardboard 
screen should be used in the manner indicated in fig 3, 
with a central aperture, А, and a wooden ledge, W, for 
the cell to stand upon. F represents the printing frame 
containing the colour sensitometer. 

By adding more or less dyes in subsequent experi- 
ments we shall eventually arrive at a solution so coloured 
that it will act as a filter which will screen off all the rays 
in incandescent gaslight which are too predominant for 
it to resemble daylight. On comparing the sensitometer 
records of two illuminants, if one colour is recorded 
obviously deeper in one case than in the other, we shall 
know that the illuminant is too rich comparatively in rays 
of that colour, and vice versá. With a little practice 
remarkably good results can be obtained in this wav, 
enabling good indoor work to be done with autochromes, 
orthochromatic plates, or by the three-colour process, 
using the taking screens ordinarily employed for day- 
light. Greater accuracy is, of course, obtainable by 
using the spectrograph and measuring the recorded 
colours photometrically. 

-In conclusion, reference may be made to the running 
for short periods of metal filament lamps at something 
like 10 to 20 per cent. above their normal voltage. In- 
tense white light, a very fair substitute for daylight even 
when unfiltered, is obtained, and though such treatment 
necessarily shortens the life of the lamps, the end may 
justify the means. For those who are not well versed 
in electric lighting the aid of an electrician must be called 
in, but the plan to be adopted is to run a few secondary 
batteries in series with the lighting current, provided only 
the latter be direct. Five cells, giving an extra ten 
volts, on a 110-volt circuit, will зи все admirably, but the 
easiest and safest plan is to get, if possible, a few special 
lamps made for a voltage 10 to 15 per cent. below the 
voltage of the supply. 


— — —— 


In connection with the forthcoming exhibition of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Ireland, it should be noted that Professor 
J. Alfred Scott, F.Z.S., has consented to judge the section 
devoted to nature photography. The Editor of THE А. P. will 


judge the pictorial classes. Entries close on April 3, and 
readers who have not already procured entry forms should write 
without delay to the hon. secretary, Mr. H. W. Segrave, 20, 
Kenilworth Road, Rathgar, Dublin. 
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A Stereoscopic Hint for 


Workers with Ordinary Cameras 


By R. BORROW. 
Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & P. N.” 


HILST not advising the use of a 
single camera for stereoscopic 
views, it is, at the same time, 
not to be deprecated. Occa- 

sions sometimes arise when it would be a 
great pity to miss an ideal stereoscopic sub- 
ject just because the proper сатега-Ва4 been 


inspection disclosed, but, in reality, it 
formed the stereoscopic pair with the print 
from the first negative. И was not pos- 
sible, however, to use the print in this form, 
so the following method was adopted. 

A full print from each negative was 
taken, and, cutting this up, the centre gave 
two stereoscopic pairs, as Nos. 2 and 3. 
Then a print half full size (28 in.) was printed 
from the middle of each negative, giving 
the slide No. 4. "This result could not have 
been attained had there been a high wind at 
the time, but I was favoured with fine 


NO. 2. 


left at home and only the '' one-eyed instru- 
ment " was available. Such an occasion did 
arise in my own case. About sixty miles 
away from home I came across the snow 
scene illustrated in fig. 1, but only had an 
ordinary postcard size pocket camera with 
me. 

Fortunately, I also had a tripod. In this 
case I secured three fine stereoscopic views 
with the expenditure of two plates. А view 
oblong way on the plate was taken, and 
then, as usual, the tripod was moved about 
three inches to one side to take the second 
picture. The full picture is shown in fig. r. 

А print from the second negative was ргас- 
tically identical with this, so far as casual 


No. 3. 


weather and calm atmospheric conditions. 

The method opens up considerable possi- 
bilities for the lover of stereoscopic slides 
who uses an ordinary one-lens camera. 
There are a number of useful pieces of 
apparatus on the market which may be fitted 
to the top of the tripod, so that the camera 
may be shifted bodily from right to left a few 
inches, or vice versá. Messrs. Butcher and 
Houghtons, Ltd., I believe, both supply these 
attachments, which can be recommended 
for occasional work, although, of course, 
they are not intended to take the place of the 
proper stereoscopic camera, nor can they be 
used for other than subjects without move- 
ment. 
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for printing gaslight paper. lf you have a chandelier 

or projecting electric-light bracket in your room, pur- 
chase an attachment, so that you can hang a 25-candle power 
lamp about twelve inches from the table on which the 
printing frame will rest. The attachment should possess 
a switch so that the light can be turned on or off from the 
table. A twelve-inch opal glass reflector at the back of the 
lamp is useful in spreading the rays. If the plates from 
which prints are being made are larger than quarter-plate, 
move the light to and fro over the frame as printing pro- 
ceeds. Put the frame flat on the table with the light 
hanging just over the centre of it. 


The Exposure. 

Sort your negatives to be printed in half a dozen or more 
heaps, according to density. Pour an inch of developer 
into a narrow ounce glass. Take a negative of average 
density, cut off a strip of gaslight paper, say, 1 inch by 
4 inch, and expose it under the negative, say for forty 
seconds. Dip it in the developer by means of a pair of 
thin-nosed pliers. Say you gave it forty seconds’ exposure, 
and it develops up right, then scratch " 40" on the margin 
of the negative. This exposure forms a useful guide for 
the negatives in the other heaps, and probably a single test 
of a negative in each of such heaps will result in a correct 
exposure for every one of them. Scratch on the margin of 
each negative the number of seconds printing which it re- 
quires, for future reference. 

= Printing. 

Turn the electric light out when putting the paper into 
the printing frame or from the frame into the storing box, 
and work then by candle light only, the candle being a 
couple of yards off for safety. Ву seeing that the electric 
light is always suspended a given distance from the table, 
and by means of the notes of exposure scratched on the edge 
of the plates, duplicate prints can be made without chance 
of failure. The foregrounds or skies can be shielded 
during exposure by rough masks cut out of cardboard. 


T O use an Irishism, electric light is the best medium 
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Developing and Fixing. 


Three dishes are needed: one the same size as the prints 
for the developer, a large deep one for clean water, and a 
third for hypo. If a tap with a fair flow of cold water is 
available, the water-dish can be dispensed with. The hypo 
should be in a deep dish, and preferably should be on a 
rocker. A cheap form of rocker has a bag of sand at the 
end of a rod as a pendulum, and serves well. Purchase for 
about 6d. a cheap pair of bone or wood glove-stretchers. 
File down the points so that they are quite thin. See that 
they grip well a piece of paper put between the two points. If 
not, slip an indiarubber ring over the points and roll it 
up an inch or two towards the handles. If the light in the 
developing room is gas, turn it only half on if it is within 
six feet of the developing dish. If it is electric, move it 
as far as convenient from the dish, or use a lamp of small 
power. Put plenty of developer into the dish and insert 
the print under it (without previous washing), face upwards, 
with a sliding motion. Rock at once to ensure even 
flowing. A drop of ten per cent. bromide to the ounce of 
developer is advisable. Directly the image appears, prepare 
to remove the print, and effect such removal directly it is 
fully developed. Then plunge it into the water bath, or 
hold it under the tap. Now grip a corner of the print 
with the  glove-stretcher, and dip the print, face 
down, in the hypo (which is acid, of course), and quickly 
drawing it out, dip it, face up, in the same solution, doing 
this twice or three times rapidly. This, it will be found, will 
obviate the chance of all yellow stains, except those which 
come from over-development. The print is now left in the 
hypo dish, and while the next print is being developed the 
pendulum of the rocker is touched with the knee, so that 
the“ hypo is kept in motion. Fix for twenty minutes and 
wash well for an hour. Dry face up on a newspaper. When 
dry, put the prints one on the other and make them into a 
roll, face outwards, and tie them round with a string or wrap 
the roll in paper. This will rob them of their tendency to 
curl. 


——— fe 
THE NO. 2 "ENSIGNETTE."' 


EW cameras of recent years can lay claim to such instant 
and widespread success as the Ensignette, introduced 
over twelve months ago by Houghtons, Ltd. The part played 
by this dainty little instrument in the boom in small cameras— 
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so prominent a feature of the past year—has been considerable. 
This is owing, doubtless, to its moderate price, coupled with 
real efficiency. Te production of a really serviceable folding 
hand camera that could go easily into the waistcoat pocket, yet 


take perfect little photographs on a roll-film, be entirely selt- 
contained, and ready for immediate use, may explain its 
universal popularity. The No. 1 Ensignette, taking pictures 
24 by 1j in., costs but 30s., and we shall probably be well 
within the mark if we say that tens of thousands have been 
sold. 

Houghtons, Ltd., have now placed on the market the No. 2 
Ensignette. This has been in response to the demand for a 
camera constructed on similar lines to the original model but 
taking a slightly bigger picture. The picture obtainable with 


- the №. 2 measures 3 by 2 in., but the little camera is still 


sufficiently small when closed to go into the waistcoat pocket; 
the actual measurements of the No. 2 Ensignette (closed) 
are 5 by 28 by { in. КЕС 

All the movements which have made the No. 1 Ensignette 
so successful and popular are embodied in the larger edition, 
which sells at sos., complete in a leather pocket case, and, like 
the smaller model, it can be fitted with anastigmat lenses and 
focussing adjustment, if desired. 

A No. 2 K Anastigmat Ensignette, fitted with the Ensign 
anastigmat lens, at fixed focus, and working at an aperture of 
F/7.7, has also been introduced. 

Readers should write to Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Hol- 
born, W.C., for their catalogue of cameras for 1912,which will be 
sent free. It contains full particulars and illustrations of the 
new Ensignettes and various other cameras made by the firm. 
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THE record 
worker can find 
no more con- 
genial employ- 
ment than that 
attendant upon a 
photographic sur- 
vey of an old 
parish church. 
Whether it is re- 
garded from a 
historical or 
architectural point 
of view, or both 
combined, the 
work wil be 
found of the 
greatest interest. The church, as we see it to-day, 15 
a history in stone of the little community beneath its 
walls, and we know of no better way to arrive at an 
appreciation of that history than by photographing the 
church in detail, nor do we know of any better school for 
the study of architecture than is afforded by the fabric 
of an ancient parish church. 

One of the most interesting churches in this country 
is to be seen at Barnack, in Northamptonshire, and 
a brief description of its features may serve as an incen- 
tive to record workers to make surveys of convenient 
churches in their own localities. The church at Barnack 
dates back to early Saxon times, and is one of the few 
churches which still retain stonework belonging to that 
period. The tower, of which an illustration is given, is 
probably seventh century work, the spire being added 
in the thirteenth century. 


Saxon Tower and karly English Spire, 
Barnack. 


Saxon Doorway in Tower. 
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ROUND AN OLD PARISH CHURCH. 
HENRY WALKER. 


Special to °° The Amateur Photographer and Photograpkic News.” 


Entrance Porch, showing Early English Early 
arcading and springer of vaulting. 
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As will be seen from the 
photograph, narrow bands 
of stone are carried up and 
around the tower, and 
there is the characteristic 
long and short work at the 
angles. At its base a peep 
is obtained of the Saxon 
doorway, which will be seen to greater advantage in the 
larger photograph. Above this doorway there is a 
round-headed window, and above that is a circular sun- 
dial. Just below the clock there is stone, with carvings 
in low relief, believed to be of Danish workmanship. It 
is known that Sweyn, King of Denmark, set fire to this 
church, and the villagers escaped massacre by climbing 
up into the tower, where they remained until the Danish 
hordes had passed away. poo 

The main entrance to the church is on the south side. 
Here is a beautiful Early English porch, with groined 
stone roof, and arcading. Our view is from the 
interior, looking outwards, and we also give a photo- 
graph of the detail of the doorway inside the porch. 
Passing into the church, our attention is first drawn 
to the remarkable Saxon tower arch, which is almost 
unique in this country. In its mode of construction it 
follows that of the Saxon doorway already mentioned. 
At the base of the interior of the tower are stone seats, 
a triangular-headed sedile, and two aumbries. It is 
surmised that this chamber was used as a court of 
justice, or for trials by ordeal; whilst some hold the 
opinion that the altar was placed there in Saxon times. 
However that may be, this portion of the church 
is worthy of the closest study by the architectural 


Saxon Tower Arch. 


student, and will afford numerous photographs. 


The south nave 
is Early English, 


arcade 
with the 


English Font of 13th century. 
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north is transitional 
Norman, reminiscent 
of Continental 


examples. We are able 
to reproduce one of 
the capitals from the 
north nave arcade, 


idea of the nature of 
the workmanship. 

It may be interesting 
to note that this photo- 
graph was secured 
from the floor of the 
church, with the front 
combination of a 75 in. 
Ross symmetric апа- 
stigmat. The pillars 


of the arch are lofty, 

— and unless this method 

Late Norman Capital, North Nave had been adopted the 
Arcade. 


| image would have been 
very small and of little value. The font at Barnack is 
of great beauty, and a choice example of the: Early 
English style (thirteenth century). The choir is chiefly 
of the Decorated period, and contains good examples of 


rounded arch, and the.. 


which gives a good 
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sedilia and piscina of 
that period. The Lady 
Chapel, on the south, 
15 Perpendicular work 
in exceptionally good 
style. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the 
church at Barnack 
contains examples of 
the various styles of 
architecture from Early 
Saxon to Late Perpen- 
dicular, and on that 
account has long been 
an attraction to the 
lover of ecclesiastical 
architecture in all parts. 
of the country. | 

“Н these notes en- 
courage amateur 
photographers to take 


Early English Capitals, South 


up the survey of 

parish churches in a еу 
systematic manner, ту object will have been 
achieved ; and it may be pointed out that the 


work may be carried out during the winter months on 
occasions when outdoor work may not be so congenial. 


—-—9J368«————— — — 


THE BACKGROUND IN 


PORTRAITURE. 


With special reference to the two portraits on pages 228 and 229. 


worker has to learn is that art is an illusion. 50 

often one hears the remark, ^ The print is very dis- 
appointing, and it looked so nice when | was making the ex- 
posure.” “It” of course doesn’t mean the print, but the 
subject. Under such circumstances the stress of emotion 
is so great that grammar goes by the board! 

There are a number of possible reasons why the result is 
disappointing. It may be that unobserved superfluities have 
become too obtrusive, or that subtleties one saw have been 
lost in the photographic rendering. But in many cases it 
is because essential features have not been emphasised. 

In portraiture the power the background places in the 
worker's hands in this way is too often lost sight of. 
гозо, we will not say it is an easy matter, to select the 

ackground in relation to the tone of the dress, and to so 
arrange the lighting that awkward lines of drapery or figure 
are subdued or lost, while pleasing lines are more pre- 
dominant. 

It should be obvious that a light dress against a dark 
ground will stand out much more boldly than a dark dress 
against a dark ground. This may be regarded as very 
obvious, but, curiously enough, it is just these very obvious 
things which are so often lost sight of by the worker who 
has not extensive experience. 

Let us now see whether we cannot adopt the same method 
of emphasis in the case of the head and face, and in doing 
so we may refer to the two portraits printed on pages 228 
and 229. In the one portrait we have light dress and fair 
hair and complexion, and the subject has been photo- 
graphed against a light background. In the other, mode- 
rately dark hair has been taken in front of a dark back- 
ground. In each case the profile against the background 
presents the greatest tone contrast. In one print the softly 
shadowed profile is, with the exception of a fold of the dress 
near the sleeve, the darkest tone in the picture, yet the 
flesh tones are not heavy and the impression of fair com- 
plexion is well maintained. 

In the other, the strongly lighted profile is the lightest 
tone, but though against a dark background, the flesh is 
not chalky. In each case, though the method of treatment is 


O of the most important lessons the photographic 


It is 


so different, it may be noted that the profile forms the pic- 
torial focus, and that this is greatly assisted by this tone 
contrast. 

It may be asked why the fair subject should have been 
photographed in front of a light background, and the 
brunette before a dark background. И is difficult and some- 
times dangerous to give reasons for some other worker's 
methods, but we think the points we are going to mention 
may consciously or unconsciously have influenced the choice 
of backgrounds and method of treatment. | 

It is а comparatively simple matter by the ordinary 
methods of lighting to produce such a contrast between the 
flesh tones and the background as shall suggest a fair 
complexion, but it is nothing like so easy to convey the 
unmistakable impression of fair skin and fair hair or of 
dark hair and the brunette's complexion. We all know how 
often yellowish hair photographs too dark in relation to the 
flesh tones, for example. It is when we consider our three 
factors, however, that we may see how to obtain the illusion 
necessary for the most pleasing results. 

In the case of the fair sitter, strong lighting of the face 
would in all probability have given a good deal of contrast 
between flesh tones and the tone of the hair; that is, the 
hair would have been relatively dark, particularly in the 
shadows. This relation between the tone of the hair and 
the tone of the flesh is of paramount importance in suggesting 
ccmplexion and colour. In other words, local colour con- 
trast may be indicated or falsified by the light and shade 
contrast. | 

But the comparatively dark tone of the flesh, especially 
in a fair subject, is only possible when the flesh is obviously 
in shadow, and this is forcibly suggested' by the use of the 
light background. Thus the flesh tones are kept rather 
dark, by keeping the face in shadow and the hair being 
almost the same tone, light hair is suggested. Note also 
that the softer lighting prevents strong contrasts in the 
hair. ‘Turning to the brunette treatment, the strong 
lighting gives those vigorous contrasts in the hair which 
suggest not only the colour but the glossy surface of the 
masses, while the dark background forces the contrast 
between flesh tones and the hair. 
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THE BULL-FIGHT. Bv PIERRE DUBREUIL 
From the One-Man Show of M. Dubreuil's Work, now open at “The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
This picture was also exhibitel at th» Lonlon Salon of Photography. 
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MISS GERTRUDE ROBINS. 


‘An-example of portraiture with light background. 
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Bv RITA MARTIN, 


See article on " Backgrounds" on p. 226, also note on page 220. 
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MISS DARRAGH. Bv ELWIN NEAME. 
An example of portraiture with dark background, Se: ariicl: on " Backgrounds,’ on р. 226, also note on page 220. 
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THE RIVER IN THE FOREST. 


Marcb. 4, 1912. 


By WARD MUIR. 


ALPINE SNOW: A PHOTOGRAPHERS VIEW OF IT. 


By WARD MUIR. 


NEVER had much love for Emerson’s charming 

phrase, '' The frolic architecture of the snow.” 

It called up in my mind a mental vision of Swiss 

pinewoods, every branch piled with white cushion- 
ings, and glistening in pellucid frosty sunshine—and 
the despair which, as a photographer, I felt on beholding 
such a mass of exquisite but spotty detail. Serious 
architecture is hard enough to render, anyhow; but 
‘‘ frolic’? architecture—and frolic architecture whiter 
than the whitest alabaster! No; the eve alone can enjov 
it; the camera’s too matter-of-fact gaze must be turned 
elsewhere. 

Indeed, immediatelv after a snowfall is not (if the 
snowfall has been a heavv one) the best time for photo- 
graphv, at least in the Alps. (Most of our snow photo- 
graphv seems to be achieved in the Alps nowadavs.) 
During the snowfall much interesting work can be done, 
for the flakes provide the only sort of mist which is likely 
to be seen by the winter visitor to the Oberland or 
Engadine. I have had delightful camera rambles at 
Mirren, Wengen, and elsewhere, when the snow was 
falling blindingly—or it would have been blinding had 
the slightest breath of wind disturbed the dead-still 
atmosphere. The mountains— grand mountains, but 
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oh, so annoying, sometimes, as backgrounds !—were 
utterly blotted out. Objects—a chalet, a tree, a bush, or 
a passer-by—loomed through the whiteness, against a 
still whiter depth beyond. Wonderful were the effects 
to be obtained—simple and high-keyed and delicate; 
one’s camera, carefully sheltered from wet, was kept 
busy every moment. 

But, on the morrow, when the ‘‘ storm "' (inappro- 
priate word !) was over, and the sun rose in a cloudless 
blue heaven, what a change! The whole landscape, 
from its foreground to the peaks ten miles off, literally 
twinkled. Every crystal was as clear as clear could be; 
every twig on every bush had its neat, smooth uphol- 
stery of white; and—it was a day for skating or ski-ing, 
or in fact anything but the one thing that one itched to 
do, namely, photographing. 

But, presently, as the days pass, and the hot sun 
causes the snow to drop off the trees, the landscape 
rights itself, as it were, and, while it still twinkles, it 
does not twinkle so aggressively. For, once the 
branches are clear of snow, they mass themselves anew : 
one sees the forests as forests, not as a dazzling 
agglomeration of tinselled Christmas trees. In time, 
too, if the sunshine should continue, the snow-bridges 
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above the streams begin to cave in, and eventually are the ski-ers still swooping over fields of ivory beneath 
carried off by the current; and then one gets that most skies of turquoise. 


interesting effect—a river, black as black can 
be, by contrast, flowing between perfectly 
rounded and detail-less banks of white. 

These jottings have no special moral, I am 
afraid; the two pictures point the moral, at all 
events, if they have any, far better than the 
text. But the Alpine holiday-maker will do 
well if he remembers that the tremendous value 
of snow is in removing detail, not in adding 
detail. Frolic architecture is all very well to 
look at, but not once in a hundred times will 
it make a picture; what we want is the plain 
foregrounds, the plain backgrounds, which 
. snow so lavishly provides; and these are to be 
had either during the snowfall itself or after 
some days of warmth, if not positive thaw. 
Wherefore I say: Do not be tempted to 
‘“ frowst"' indoors, with other hotel guests, 
when a big snowfall is in progress. That is 
the very time to go out and work your film- 
packs and plates at their hardest. And then, 
when the snowfall is over, and the other 
people (those benighted others who know not 
that photography can mean something a little 
more than button-pushing) all rush forth and 
rave about the woods with their new snow- 
drapery, and snapshot the said woods and 
the said draperv—go thou and skate or ski, 
leaving thy camera behind; for the time for 
pictorial study is not yet. 

There is plenty of picture making to be 
done in the Alps; but, paradoxically, it is at 
its most fascinating when the Alps are least 
characteristically Alpine. 

The season now drawing to a close 
(though, to be sure, the Engadine and the 
higher Oberland are at the top note of their 
brilliance, often, up till the second or third 
week in March) began badly, with weather 
which erred on the side of warmth, and 
short-stay visitors obtained more Helvetian 
cloud effects in a fortnight than they had 
previously seen in a twelvemonth; but, even 
as I write, in muggy London, news comes 
of fresh snowfalls, of rinks re-frozen, and 


IN A WORLD OF WHITENESS. Ву WARD MUIR. 
Taken in falling snow. 


of al fresco picnics on the heights. Here, in England, One vows, as one has often vowed before, that next 
we despair of further studies in white, and turn our year one will stop in Switzerland longer, and the some 
hopes to spring's subjects; but away over there, in Cen- дау one will buy a chálet and instal oneself in it (with a 
tral Europe, the camera devotees are still at work and dark-room and ‘‘ water laid on ’’) for good. 


The Best Gift for a Photographic Friend Abroad or in the Colonies. 


“THE A. Р.” EMPIRE NUMBER. 


READY, MONDAY, МАКСН 11th. Order Now. 


А Magnificent Issue that will appeal to Photographers in all parts of the World. 


EXTRA PAGES OF ARTICLES, AND EXTRA PICTURES IN COLOUR. 
NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 
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A LANTERN-SLIDE CARRIER FOR THE 
ENLARGER. 


ANY amateurs must have debated 

with themselves the possibility of 
utilising their ordinary enlarging lantern 
for the purpose of giving an occasional 
exhibition of their lantern slides, not on 
a large scale, but to a small 
audience in an ordinary 
room. Although, theoreti- 
cally, a 34 in. condenser 
should be used to get the 
best possible results, there 
is no reason why the 54 in. 
(quarter-plate) size should 
not be made to serve, pro- 
viding the utmost is coaxed 
from the illuminant by 
careful centreing, and one 
is content with a small 
diameter disc. The problem 


then resolves itself into 
constructing a suitable 
mechanism for changing 


the slides with some degree 
of promptness. 

Ultra-modern — enlargers, 
with their multiplicity of 
adjustments, may require 
some ingenuity in dodging 
the milled knobs, racks and 
pinions, etc., which abound 
in the neighbourhood of the 
carrier, but the slide-carrier 
illustrated, which is de- 
signed for the more usual 
type, can be slightly modi- 
fied to fit them where neces- 
sary. 

Even if it appears rather 
complicated when making 
a casual glance at the 
diagrams, its construction 
will be found easily within 
the capabilities of the 
" handy " photographer, pro- 
viding the steps are taken 
one at a time, as described. 


By taking the moving 
portion first, one or two 
difficulties in measuring 


will be eliminated, as the 

dimensions can be taken direct from it 
when finished. Cigar-box wood makes 
an easy material to work in, being readily 
obtained, of good quality, and fairly even 
in thickness. The centre-piece E may 
be composed of three strips glued up to- 
gether, as shown by the dotted lines, or 
may consist of one piece of some other 
wood, with the tongue, top and bottom, 
formed with a chisel. This piece decides 
the thickness of the slide-holder, which 
should be about one-third the thickness 
of the negative carrier used during enlarg- 
ing. (If it is made much thicker, the 
strips B, C, etc., to be dealt with later, 
become unduly weak.) In length, from 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “The A. P. & P. N.” i 
page, and will ‘be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, 


are invited for this 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


shoulder to shoulder, it should be a bare 
3 in., with 4 in. or 4 in. tongue at either 
end, and 2 in. in width. 

Next, the two strips Е, about 15 in. in 
length, the width and thickness making 
them just fit on each side of the lower 
tongue, are now glued in position, leaving 
equal amounts left and right of E. Two 


similar strips G, but only 6 in. in length, 
are attached to the top tongue, jn just 
the same way. 

The curved pieces, H and Hr, may be 
built up of three pieces as described for 
E, or be one piece, as required, the verti- 
cal edge being sufficiently distant from 
Е to take a lantern slide, viz., 34 in. full, 
of which length two small pieces of wood, 
L, will be required, the thickness equal 
to the tongue on E, and the width equal 
to the strips F, less j in. ; these are glued 
in the space between E and H, separating 
the strips F. shown in the diagram by 
the arrows, at L, thus forming a j in. 
groove for the slide to rest in. 
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A final sandpapering, to ensure its 
running smoothly, finishes this part, from 
which we can now take dimensions for the 
dummy carrier. 

The top and bottom pieces, А and Ar, 
will be the same thickness as the present 
negative carrier, the length being arrived 
at by subtracting the measurement, from 
top of G to bottom of F, from the total 
length, and so spacing the two halves that 
the opening falls opposite the centre of 
the condenser; the tongues will be a trifle 
wider than the thickness of E, and the 
width identical with the negative carrier. 
The pieces В Br, С and Cr will present 
no difficulty, and the way they connect 
up А to А! will be grasped from the 
diagram D easier than from a lengthy 
verbal description. No dimensions can 
be given, as they necessarily vary with 
each instrument, but great accuracy 
should be observed in the size and shape 
of the opening D. 

Little now remains to be done—a coat 
of Brunswick black, thinned down with 
turps, may be applied. 

The slide-holder, K, is now inserted in 
the slot, and a small round-headed pin 
driven in H and Hi, to prevent it being 
pulled right out, as shown on the finished 
carrier, M. 

There is hardly any need to explain its 
working, for all who have lantern slides 
will be sufficiently conversant with the 
lantern to know that it is pushed from 
side to side, one slide being in the lan- 
tern while the preceding one is with- 
drawn, and the following one inserted— 
"spots downward and to the condenser." 

The width of E has been given as 2 in. 
Although ample for the type of enlarger 
illustrated, it will be more on some 
models. To determine it, from the width 
of the negative carrier subtract 3 in., 
divide by 2, and allow about 4 in. more. 
The reason for this will readily be seen, 
as one slide must be clear of the lantern 
before it can be removed and another 
inserted. L. A.P. 
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А ТІР FOR? PHOTOGRAPHERS WHO CYCLE. 
HOTOGRAPHERS who combine the 
pleasures of cycling and  photo- 
graphy may find the little bag shown in 
illustration useful to them. И will be 


found very handy for carrying all the 
little articles which are usually needed, 
such as exposure meter, ortho. screen, 
note-book, lens hood, etc.—things which 
are usually carried in various pockets or 
mislaid. Those who use roll-films will 
for 


appreciate its usefulness holding 


extra spools, as will those who carry 
their plates in the daylight-loading enve- 
lopes. The bag, made of canvas, and in 
Various sizes, can be bought of most cycle 
dealers for about a shilling. In the illus- 
tration it is attached to the handle-bars. 
C. R: D: 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= expressed by correspondents. 


VEST.POCKET CAMERAS. 


Siz,—I have read with interest the article on “ Vest Pocket 
Cameras" in your issue of Feb. sth, and quite agree with the 
writer as to the usefulness of a small camera that can always be 
carried about without inconvenience, both in regard to size and 
weight. I also think him wise in recommending instruments cf 
the highest class. Although some cameras appear high in price, 
from a purchaser's point of view, I have always found it wise to 
purchase the best, and although there are three ог four first-class 
makers, it is, nevertheless, necessary to use discrimination when 
selecting, as some are more complete and useful than others, 
apart from their quality. 

I differ, however, from your contributor as to the use of an 
F/3 lens on such a small type of instrument. It must of neces- 
sity increase its bulk, and the fact that it would almost need a 
focal-plane shutter would further increase its size. Bearing in 
mind that such small pictures are frequently enlarged, an №/4.5 
lens provides a sufficiently large working aperture for most occa- 
sions. Ц also seems to me that it is the most satisfactory to 
work w.th from an all-round point of view, and produces a better 
negative for enlarging purposes. 

With these cameras there is one feature many will deem a 
sine qua non, namely, a horizontal and vertical rising front. 
With these small cameras the previous lack of this has been a 
drawback with serious workers, and I was glad, therefore, to 
have my attention drawn by means of your editorial review in 
THE А. P. of January 22nd last, to a new and improved model 
introduced by Messrs. Ádams and Co., and can now heartily 
endorse the favourable opinion there expressed. With such 
ample rising fronts a much greater range of work can be accom- 
plished. 

As THE A. P. is so largely written with the idea of helping 
photographic workers, the occasional dealing with the subject cf 
apparetus from a critical and descriptive point of view is both 
useful and interesting.— Yours faithfully, I. M. W. 


THE LONDON OF DICKENS. 


SIR,—Will you kindly allow me to say, in reference to Mr. 
Blake’s interesting article, ‘‘ The London of Dickens," in THE 
А. P. AND P. М. of Feb. 5, that the writer is wrong in assum- 
ing that the present “Golden Cross," or any part of it, is 
the house mentioned in * Pickwick " and “Copperfield ”? 

The period written of in “Pickwick” is 1827-8, and that of 
* Copperfield ” the same, the latter being really the time of the 
author's boyhood and youth. 

The present ‘‘ Golden Cross " was erected in 1832, and its рге- 
decessor in 1828, that house being only in existence for two 
ears before it was demolished, in 183o, for the laying-out of 

rafalgar Square. | 

It would therefore follow that the building before that of 
1828 was the true Pickwickian “ Golden Cross." This inn, and 
its successor, stood immediately behind the statue of Charles I., 
and as nearly as possible on the spot, now occupied by the 
South-Eastern Railway, of the lions guarding the column, as 
shown in more than one engraving of the time. 

There is internal evidence in “Copperfield” which proves 
conclusively that the present “ Golden Cross ” is not the house 
referred to in the book. I am glad to see that Mr. Blake does 
not endorse the claim of the house in Portsmouth Street to be 
the “Old Curiosity Shop,” but a view of that building has 
certainly no right to appear in a collection of “Dickens” 
subjects. 

The house is stated to have been one of the farm buildings 
on the estate of the Duchess of Portsmouth, and has no more 
connection with the Old Curiosity Shop of Dickens than your 
office in Long Acre has. 
authorities on Dickensian topography have contradicted what 
has been called a “fraudulent claim ” over and over again, but 
apparently we may go on doing so for ever. The fiction keeps 
continually cropping up again, notwithstanding all our efforts 
to kick it. As Charles Dickens himself located the original cf 
his Old Curiosity Shop as being in Green Street, Leicester 


The Dickens Fellowship, and all the * 
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Square, and the originator of’ the legend “immortalized by 

Charles Dickens ” admitted having invented it, the matter is 

beyond question.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W. 


T. W. TYRRELL. 


The Camera Club.—The Monday evening demonstrations will 
be continued to-night (March 4), at 8.3o p.m. Subject, "The 
Making of Enlarged Negatives.” On Thursday evening, at 
8.30 p.m., Мг. Е. Enoch will lecture on “Fairy Flies and their 
Hosts." The present house exhibition will be followed by the 
work of Mr. Frank Read. Private view on Sunday, March 17. 


A One-Man Show of Work by G. R. Ballance opens at the 
R. P. S., 35, Russell Square, on Tuesday, March 5. 


Chelsea and District Photographic Society.—Mr. L. Н. Powers, 
18, Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W., has been appointed hon. sec- 
retary in place of Mr. R. C. Gibbs. . 


The Perseverance Postal Camera Club has a few vacancies for 
advanced workers. Monthly Portfolio. Full particulars from 
the hon. sec., Mr. E. H. Plumpton, Glen Lyn, Cobham, Surrey. 


South Essex Camera Club's exhibition will be held from 
March 25 to 3o. Particulars may be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, Mr. А. E. Farrants, 50, St. Margaret's Road, Manor 
Park, E. 

Doncaster Camera Club.—The hon. secretary, Mr. John F. 
Blackshaw, asks us to state that he has removed to 52, Spansyke 
Street, Hexthorpe, Doncaster, where all communications should 
be sent in future. — 

We regret to learn of the death of Mr. William Gill, of Col- 
chester, whose work was well known to many of our readers. 
He was president of the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion last year. 

Barry У.М.С.А. Camera Club.—Owing to unforeseen local 
circumstances, the club's exhibition has had to be postponed. 
It will now take place from March 23 to 3o. Entries close 
March 13. The prospectus will be sent on application to Mr. 
T. J. Lewis, 201, Barry Road, Barry, Glam. 


The New Price List just issued by the Leto Photo-Materials 
Co., Ltd., 1, Crutched Friars, E., should be obtained by all 
our readers for reference. It will be found to contain full 
details of the firm's well-known productions, and will be sent 
post free on application to the above address. 


The Salon of the Photo-Club de Paris will be held from 
April 30 to May 20. Entries close on March 25, and exhibits 
must reach Paris by April 8. There is a special section for 
autochromes and other direct colour photographs. Entry forms 
may be obtained from the General Secretary, Photo-Club de 
Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 


Folkestone and District Camera Club.— The third annual exhibi- 
tion of the club will be held from March 25 to 29. There are 
four open classes, and a solid silver rose-bowl will be awarded 
to the best picture in the exhibition. The other awards will 
consist of silver cups, silver vases, and a number of certificates. 
Entries close March 16. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Hamilton Smith, 20, Radnor Park 
Crescent, Folkestone. 

Eastman Kodak Cempany of New Jersey.—In addition to the 
usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. шен at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, 
and of 24 per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding Common Stock, payable on April 1, the 
directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have 
declared an extra dividend of 74 per cent. upon the Common 
Stock, also payable on April 1, to stockholders of record оп 
March 15. 

Lectures for Societies.—The Birmingham Photographic Co. 
have arranged for Mr. W. Bell to lecture on their behalf before 
photographic societies, the lectures aiming chiefly at the 
instruction of advanced workers. At the present time Mr. Bell 
is open to deliver a lecture on retouching, and this will be 
followed later with demonstrations on bromoil and the making 
of transparencies. Secretaries desiring to secure a date should 
communicate with the Birmingham Photographic Co., Criterion 
Works, Stechford, Birmingham. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Exhibition Season. . 

There is such a wealth of news reports this 
week that one scarcely knows where to commence 
and still less where to finish, hence to include 
as many as possible they must necessarily be 
brief and, I trust, to the point. During the next 
few weeks there will no doubt be an almost 
endless stream of exhibition reports, which in its 
comprehensiveness suggests that the bulk of 
societies have already or are realising the great 
importance of this feature of society life. We 
feel sure that the completion of the network of 
local exhibitions can only have one result, and 
that is the successful advancement of photo- 
graphy on lines primarily pictorial and secondarily 
scientific. 


The Blackburn Exhibition. 


The eleventh annual exhibition of the Black- 
burn Camera Club is another success, and this is 
particularly gratifying in the knowledge that it 
is their first open exhibition. It is, however, a 
strange coincidence that four out of the six 
plaques are won by Lancashire men at the first 
attempt. The winners are: G. A. Booth, F.E.S., 
M.B.O.V. (president, L. and C. Federation), 
W. E. Balme, R. Chalmers, F. H. Greenhall, 
A. Duckworth, and F. Ward, F.R.P.S. The 
natural history subjects made a very brave show, 
and in point of variety of subject, interest, and 
pictorial quality are to be highly commended. 
The inter-club competition prints were also on 
display, together with one or two loan collections 
of special interest. 


Worcester Porcelain Ware for Awards. 

The secretary of tke Worcestershire Camera 
Club says the awards to be offered at his club’s 
exhibition, due on March 29th—which, by the 
way, is to remain open three weeks—are after 
my own heart. I am glad someone is breaking 
away from the orthodox, and therefore commend 
this exhibition to special notice. A Worcester 
porcelain cup will be given for the best picture 
in the exhibition, and all the other awards will 
take the form of smaller pieces of Worcester 
porcelain. The open classes are:—A. Framed 
pictures, any subject, open to all photographers. 
B. (Federation) Framed pictures, any subject, 
open to all members of societies in the Midland 
Federation. C. Colour photography,  lantern 
slides, prints, or transparencies in colour; any 
process; open to all photographers. D. Lantern 
slides (monochrome), in sets of four; open to all 


photographers. The secretary's address is Мг. 
С. H. Haycox, ''Hazeldean," St. Wulstan's 
Crescent, orcester, who will send entry forms 


and other particulars on request. 


A Trade Show at Bury. 

The Bury Y.M.C.A. Photographic Society have 
been holding a very successful exhibition of 
cameras and photographic appliances at their 
club rooms. On the principle of one good thing 
deserves another, the society adopted this form 


of paying a compliment to the local dealers, who 
can and have already helped the society to 
become а success. Although the society has 


only been in existence a short time, they have 
secured a large number of members, and bid fair 
to become a powerful factor in local circles. 
Mr. A. Dordan-Pyke, the hon. secretary and 
organiser of the society, acted in the róle of 
lecturer, explaining some of the points of the 
exhibits. 


Colour by Hand Methods. 

Whether we admit it or not, we are all striving 
after colour, and any new step in the desired 
direction is hastily adopted and proclaimed a big 
advance. Mr. Alex. McKinnon has been lectur- 
ing at the Cardiff Naturalists' Society on the 
subject of Hand-Coloured Landscape and Nature- 
Study Lantern Slides. There is little doubt that 
this method of tiating lantern slides will gain 
many adherents when the process becomes better 
known, particularly for the subjects of nature 
photographers. Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, 
of Leeds, are now showing a neatly arranged 
nest of bottles for storing the colours, each 
bottle tinted in enamel with the exact shade of 
colour it contains. 


Colour by Photographic Means. 

Colour by photographic means will, however, 
appeal to the greater number, and Mr. F. 
Winning, one of the Lancashire Federation 
lecturers, has been to Belfast to tell them of the 
advantages of colour by the "''Any-Tone ” 
process. Mr. Winning described the methods of 
working, and afterwards gave a practical demon- 
stration in manipulating the paper, which is one 
that can be handled in ga ilizht, or any other 
not too powerful artificial light, and developed 
by any of the ordinary developers that are in use 
for papers; while by variations in the exposure 
only, a considerable range of colours can be 
obtained, which range can be further increased 
by the use of modified developers; so that any 
colour, from pure black to red chalk, can be 
obtained with ease and certainty. Using rytol, 
metal-hydroquinone, pyro-soda, rodinal, and iron, 
Mr. Winning produced results which were 
admired by all present. For opal work the 
process is eminently suitable. 


Colne Members' Exhibition. 


The Colne exhibition, which is strictly a 
members' show, was recently held in the rooms 
of the club, in Spring Lane, and constitutes a 
record in the н + of entries, there being over 
one hundred and sixty exhibits, divided into seven 


classes. The results are good, and, taken 
altogether, the function was a complete success. 
The President ! 


Hull photographers have been making merry 
at their annual dinner, and from the list of names 
of those present, it apparently has been 
the means of bringing together the old salts and 
the new mariners. Mr. R. W. Berry makes a 
genial host and president, and he has been such 
a great success in the latter róle that a sugges- 
tion was made he again be asked to accept the 
post. Mr. Marples, the principal of the Hull 
School of Art, was the guest of the evening, and 
many kind things were said of the relation of 
photography to art, and methinks I could hear 
my Falstafhan friend whisper, ‘‘ And——” 


A Scientific Committee for Manchester. 

The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society 
at their last meeting formed a scientific com- 
mittee to arrauge and undertake all meetings of 
a scientific character. This committee consists 
of Dr. A. T. Lakin, Dr. Hoffart, H.M.I., R. B. 
Fisherden, F.R.P.S., S. L. Coulthurst, F.R.P.S., 
Dr. Winder, F.LC., H. Halstead, together with 
W. E. Erman, M.A., as hon. secretary. 


Modern Methods of Reproduction. 

On a recent Wednesday evening the members 
of the West Surrey Photographic Society attended 
a practical demonstration of the modern methods 
of reproduction at the premises of the National 
Engravers, Ltd. The basis of the half-tone and 
line process being photographic, it was only 
natural for the visitors to be deeply interested. 
The progress of a half-tone reproduction through 
the various stages was closely followed, and 
many technical points were raised and debated 
by the society members. The original photograph 
reproduced was specially selected by the 
W.S.P.S., and after the half-tone negative and 
the print on metal had been made, the copper 
plate was etched and machined, proofs were 
pulled and distributed among the interested 
onlookers. We may mention that this particular 
reproduction occupied considerably less than two 
hours from start to finish, and a first-class result 
was obtained. 


Sheffield's Singing Pilgrims, 

At the Sheffield Photographic Society there was 
a good attendance when Mr. W. T. Furniss 
showed some remarkably fine slides of the 
countries through which the Shefheld Choir 
passed in its triumphal tour. The photographs 
of the sea were among the most artistic, and 
some personal experiences were related of an 
entertaining and sometimes thrilling character. 


Members of the choir were shown in the majority - 


of the slides, and there were many photographs 


of Dr. Coward, ‘‘ the great white musician,” as 
some Fijians called him. 
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More of the Bootle Exhibition. 


I gave some particulars of the Bootle exhibi- 
tion a week ago, which I am glad to have 
supplemented by a local report that confirms the 
successful character of the exhibition, as evi- 
denced in one feature alone. A year ago the 
exhibits numbered 85, and the current exhibition 
numbered over 200 entries. Mr. Booth, president 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, who 
judged the exhibits, has done a very worthy 
thing in connection with the exhibition. On his 
return home he sat down and wrote a very excel- 
lent criticism of the show, which he has forwarded 
to the Bootle executive. This is a big task to 
ask of a judge, but it is a very valuable guide 
to the management and to the members, and I 
understand it was done, in this case, on Mr. 
Booth's own initiative. 


Ozobrome at the Bath Club. 


At the Bath and County Camera Club Dr. 
W. P. Dickson demonstrated the ozobrome 
process with great success. The demonstrator 
first explained the manner in which the pigment 
paper was sensitised, and then, having selected 
the bromide print, he showed, step by step, the 
necessary procedure in order to arrive at the 
finished  '' ozobrome." Eventually charming 
studies in rich sepia were produced. Dr. Dickson 
stated that the colour of the resulting print could 
be varied by using different kinds of pigment 
paper, and finally remarked that the process, 
though apparently elaborate, was usually quite 
simple, provided that reasonable care was taken 
in carrying out the details. 


The Bowes Park Syllabus. 


The 1912 syllabus of the Bowes Park and 
District Photographic Society is as full of meat 
as the proverbial egg. Outings, lectures, demon- 
strations, and competitions of quite a number of 
phases constitute some of the good things it 
contains, Special mention should be made of a 
competition for training lecturers. А silver 
challenge cup is presented by Mr. James G. 
Randall for the best holiday кеген lecturette, 
illustrated by twenty monochrome slides; time 
occupied bv lecture (to be delivered in person) 
not to exceed twenty minutes. The lecture to 
deal with a single holiday taken during the 
current year. 


Retouching for Amateurs. 


To many photographers—that is, amateurs—re- 
touching is almost a sealed book, whilst with 
professionals it is universal. Therefore, any- 
thing that can be done to instruct the amateur 
in this matter is to be commended, although 
many pictoral workers hold it does not add any- 
thing to the value of a portrait. It is, however, 
valuable as an aid to remove blemishes in the 
negative, as demonstrated by Miss Allis at the 
Acton Photographic Society. 


Oxford Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of the Oxford Camera 
Club has attracted a good attendance of the 
public during the week the show was open. As 
an exhibition it was really interesting, and a 
good level of quality has been maintained. One 
could find the influence of one or two of the 
leading exhibitors of the present day reflected in 
the exhibits, but Fa aed | speaking there was 
not much imitation, and in instances 
original ideas were displayed. 


Exhibition Prints Criticised at Glasgow. 


The Glasgow and West of Scotland met 
recently to hear a criticism, constructive and 
destructive, of the exhibition prints. It was given 
in person by Mr. АТОМЫ Cochrane, a well- 
known Scottish pictorialist, who said he had 
dealt with the prints more in the constructive 
sense, with a view to the improvement of the 
print, sav by a better point of view or a more 
suitable rinting process for the particular 
subject. He ignored the impossibles and dealt 
with some fifty-one prints in a kindly yet at tjmes 
a severe manner. But it was for the good of the 
members, and it was highly appreciated. 
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Metol-Quinol Developer. Nu 
In mixing a formula (given) I get a precrpi- 
tate, etc. Are the ingredients in good pro- 
portions, etc.? Е; C. C. (Montreal). 

You are extravagant with your metol. 

Try the following, which is one of our 

standard solutions that we have used for 

years:—Water 20 oz. (previously boiled 
and allowed to stand until cool, say бо to 

70 deg. Fahr.), soda sulphite 1 oz., soda 

carbonate r oz. (both crystals). If there 

is any precipitate, either filter or decant 
the clear part. Add metol 20 gr., when 
dissolved add quinol 3o gr. 

Use a single solution. It is not pos- 

sible to say what was the cause of the 

precipitate. 

Bromide Emulsion on Fabric. 

Is there any material such as silk coated with 
bromide emulsion on the market? I only want 
a few prints, so it would not be worth my 


while taking up the platinotype process, etc. 
P. M. G. (Dublin). 


Your best plan will be to make inquiry 
of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, Elstee, 
Herts. The Platinotype Company will, 
however, print or make enlargements on 
platinotype fabric (nainsook or silk) very 
cheaply. Write to their address—22, 
Bloomsbury Street, W.—for full particu- 
lars. 

Quick Processes. 
Сап зов inform me of any process whereby а 
rapid photo can be taken similar to the 
“ while-you-wait " things at fairs, etc.? 
A. T. (Forest Gate). 

The things to which you refer are 
usually wet.plate pictures. This is not a 
process at all suitable to the ordinary 
amateur for many reasons. In reply to 
your request for books on this process, you 
may find the information you require in 
“ Wet Collodion Photography,” by C. W. 


Gamble, 1s. 2d. ; or, “Wet Collodion Pro- . 


cess," A. Payne, 3s. 4d. (post free). If 
this reply does not meet your needs, write 
again, stating your wants a little more 
fully. — Fallowfields, of 146, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C., supply the materials. 
Gum.-Bichromate Process. 
I should be glad if you could tell me where 
I can obtain brushes for this process, also the 
right kind to obtain. I« there anv hook on 
the process? P. В. (Bury St. Edmunds). 
The book on the process is No. 13 of 
THE A. P. Library, viz., “ Photo Aquatint, 
or Gum-bichromate Process," by Maskell 
and Demachy, post free 1s. 2d. For coat. 
ing the paper we prefer a flat 14 in. bear's 
hair, and for evening up the coating a 
badger softener about 4 inches wide. For 


(No bromide.) ` 


touching up the prints, wet or dry, use 
camelhair brushes. Any artist's supply 
stores could supply you, or write to 
Roberson, artists’ colourman, 99, Long 
Acre, W.C. 


Enlarging. 
Can you please inform me what would be the 
distance of 5$ focus lens for enlarging $ by 4 
to 10 by 8. T. R. W. (S. Croy on). 
This is enlarging just two diameters, 
therefore the lens to 10 by 8 distance is 
three times the focal length, viz., 164 in., 
and the lens to 5 by 4 plate or print half 
this distance, viz., 84 inches. . 
Lens Query. 
Can a lens of, say, F/3 do all that a good 
lens of smaller aperture can do? To take an 
example, are the definition, freedom from dis- 
tortion, covering power, angle of field of a 
Glaukar at F/3.1, when stopped down to F/6.8, 
identical with the definition of a Dagor at 
F/6.8 (both lenses being of same focal length); 
1.е., are there any defects (except cost) which 
prevent the use of a lens for general pur- 
poses which can work at F/3—defects which 


are absent in the best amastigmat at F/6 8? 
R. W. A. (Cambridge). 


It is not possible for anyone to give a 
sweeping reply to such a wholesale ques- 
tion as this. A precise answer would 
involve an expert and complete examina. 
tion of each pair of lenses under identical 
conditions, and widely different sets cf 
circumstances. But, in actual practice, 
we should quite confidently expect practi- 
cally identical results from any two lenses 
of the same focal length and aperture, if 
both lenses were of modern make, by any 
first-class makers, including, of course, the 
makers you name, along with several 
others. We are aware that some workers 
think they can detect advantages here and 
there in certain types—but probably this 
means that they are more familiar with 
the use of this or that favourite lens. 


Photomicrography. 
I see in THE A. P. AND P. М. of February 5 
an article on photomicrography. Would it be 
possible to adapt this for a folding Cameo 
camera? Could one use a small arc lamp of 
5o c.p.? and how long would the exposure be 
with Imperial Special Rapid plates. etc.? 
S. P. W. (Repton). 


We see no reason why the method given 
in the article mentioned should not be 
applied to a folding camera. The points 
to note especially are that the optic axes 
of the microscope and camera coincide. 
All three parts of the apparatus —lamp, 
microscope, and camera—must be so fixed 
to the baseboard that vibration is reduced 
to a negligible minimum. The arc lamp 
could be used. As to exposure, this varies 
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with the light, condensing lens, substage 
fittings, normal aperture of objective, 
object, magnification, plate speed, etc., so 
that it is impossible to do more than advise 
you to make a few trial exposures. You 
will find in the English Mechanic of Janu- 
ary 19, 1912, a valuable note about 
illuminating the object, which is likely to 
be of service to you. 


Wide-angle Work. 
I have a quarter-plate camera of the usual 
fold-down-front kind, and occasionally with it, 
for wide-angle work, I use a planiscope, but 
my trouble is that its use brings the camera 
just off the rack. Can you help me? 
J. H. (Plymouth). 
You will probably find that, if you re- 
verse the lens in the flange so that it pro- 
jects info the camera, you will get over 
your trouble. You can easily fit yourself 
up with a black velvet.covered sky-shade 
and exposing flap to fit on the outside 
(front) of the camera. 


Auto: Exposures for Slow-Speed Shutter, 
etc. 
What I want to know is, if less speed than 


t-roth sec., i.e., say $, $, etc. is of real 
service in practice. Is it not difficult to hold 
the camera steady when using focal-plane 
shutter and mirror, еїс.? Н. V. (Swansea). 
In your former query you mixed up 
shutter speed and exposure, i.e., the higher 
the speed the less the exposure. Yes, it is 
not easy to hold a camera still for longer 
than, say, 1-1oth second, but it can be 
done with practice. At the same time, 
these longer exposures, e.g., М sec., are 
occasionally very valuable when one can 
get the valuable aid of resting the camera 
or arms against а gatepost, railing, 
wall, etc. It will be found of help if one 
can find something against which one can 
press one or both legs when standing and 
holding the camera. At times one can 
rest one knee on the ground and so get a 
little help that way. 


Enlarging, etc. 

I have Meta spirit lamp, condenser, etc. 

Can I safely use my lens without risk of 

damage to shutter, etc.? 

G. J. (London, S.W.). 

We do not quite see in what direction 
you anticipate any risk. Of course, it is 
never desirable to put any glass object 
suddenly near anything very hot, such as a 
lamp flame. But as you (presumably) 
will be using the condenser between the 
lamp and camera lens, we do not see in 
what direction you are anticipating 
trouble, provided you do not stop down. 
In reply to your second question, it 


would seem probable that the extra 
front with pinholes was used for taking 
negatives. 


Bathroom DarkK-room. 
I am using a bathroom, and got some red 
cloth and hung it round the window, bu: the 
light still comes in, etc. W.G.H.(?). 
Your better course will be to make a 
light wooden framework, which just fits 
inside the window frame, and can be held 
in position by turn-buttons. Then cover 
this framework first with calico, and then 
over this put a double thickness of 
brown paper (pasted on), so as to shut out 
all daylight, and use a dark-room lamp. 


Payment for Reproductions. 


What payfnent should I receive for the use 
of the enclosed to fill up in a magazine? 


J. V. (Oxford). 

Half a guinea is a usual fee, but it mav 
be less or more, according to the status of 
the journal, interest of the picture, quality 
of the photograph, etc. It is quite impos- 
sible tor us to put a price on your work. 
The whole question is largely one of 
supply and demand. 
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The  Photomicrographic 
Society is the latest 
arrival at the family 
board. I understand that 


when its members meet— 
and they meet at a restau- 
rant—they dine out of oil- 
immersion apochromats, listening meanwhile to an orchestra of 
numerical apertures. We shall have to fix up some abbrevia- 
tion of the title-word if we are to refer to this society very often. 
The word takes up too big a space on the shelf. I wonld call it 
the P. M. Society, but that would infringe the copyright of the 
night photographers. There is some doubt, too, as to how the 
word “photomicrographer " should be pronounced. Certainly it 
does not come trippingly from the tongue. It jibs at the fourth 
syllable. But the question as to whether the third “o” should 
be long or short, depends upon the taste and fancy of the 
speaker. What I like to see is the enthusiastic photomicro- 
grapher when someone speaks of it as “microphotography.” 


When all the World’s a Diatom. 


It sometimes happens that the richer a man gets, the more 
prone he is to throw over his former friends. So in photomicro- 
graphy. The high-power, big-diameter men have long ago cast 
aside the spider-leg and fly-trunk business. Their quest has been 
narrowed to one thing only, namely, the diatom. I cannot say 
what charms or uses this silicious frustule—thank you, dic- 
tionary !—possesses to recommend it, but the other night we 
were treated to a hundred diatoms one after the other. It was 
like the Colchester oyster feast when they partake of nothing 
but oysters. The world gradually shaped itself into a single 
diatom, and the nodding writer of this paragraph became merely 
one of the twelve dots figuring in each of the twenty-six lines 
that go to every 0.004 of an inch. And he was being magnified 
by three thousand diameters—three thousand on the lantern 
slide, and no end more on the screen. And all the Sarcodina 
and Mastigophora were prancing about just outside the picture, 
and asking him how he liked it. And a section of the audience 
was demanding, “Better focus! No, this way! No, the other 
way!” as though they were yelling for blood in a Roman 
amphitheatre. And then he woke. 


A Stab in the Back. 


The lecturer was still pursuing the intractable diatomic resolu- 
tion of the Coscinodiscus asteromphalus. He begged us to keep 
our eyes on a jagged rent in what corresponded to the small 
of the diatom's back. The hole yawned among those regular 
markings like a Vesuvian crater surrounded by a packed audience 
of cauliflowers. We tracked it down through slide after slide, 
each one, the lecturer said, on a different optical plane. I have 
the vaguest idea as to what he meant, but by the time we had 
reached the twenty-first in this series, it had become a matter 
of pathetic eagerness to us to look for that gaping rent where- 
with to identify the portion of the Coscin-etcetera’s geography. 
At the end, in response to insistent questioning, the lecturer 
unfolded the story of that cruel wound. It appears that it is the 
self-immolating practice of photomicrographers to mount their 
specimens with the aid of a bristle plucked from their own 
moustachios. And in this case— well, he was a little careless 
with the bristle, and—the fact is, that he impaled the diatom. 


Shapes Uncanny. 

The recent lecture at the Camera Club on * The Geography cf 
Hell" attracted an overflowing audience, many of whom 
betrayed the keenest personal interest in the subject. But if 
anyone anticipated that the lecturer had been on a Cook's tour 
through the infernal regions with his camera, and had brought 
back some unique records which were on view for the first timc 
in London, he was mistaken. Professor Anderson's title was his 
little joke. What he did was to collect the pictures of hell from 
ancient frescoes, sculptures, Pompeian wall-paintings, Greek 
vases, mediaval missals, and so on, with а gargoyle or two 
thrown in. As some of the members were heard to remark, 
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this was a case in which first-hand photography would have 
been infinitely preferable to any imaginative art whatsoever. 
And beyond allusions to the rivers Styx and Acheron, there 
was little to justify the use of the word *geography." The 
lecture would have been better called * The Portraiture of the 
Devil,’ but perhaps Professor Anderson is reserving that title 
for a future occasion. 


Abbreviations. 
According to a list of the week's meetings: 
* Marylebone C. C. visit L. C. C. C, C." 
Let us hope they did C. 


On the same day: 

* Birmingham M. T. S. P. S.: ‘Enlarging.’ " 

But not their initials, we trust? 

The palm for this sort of thing, however, grows on the banks 
of the Mersey : | 

“Тауегроо] C. M. С. А. C. C.: ‘Retouching.’” 

It needs none. 


One on Robert. 


Since a dead set began to be made against photography in 
courts of law, the keenness of the constable in scenting a 
camera has become а proverb in the force. Especially clever 
is he in discovering the evil instrument under all sorts of impos- 
sible disguises. The sight of an innocent chocolate-box tied 
with ribbon makes him profoundly suspicious, and a pair of 
opera-glasses makes,him certain he has got his man. Indeed, 
so keen is he in penetrating the disguises that he is in some 
danger of forgetting what the original pattern oí the camera is 
like. The other day there came into court a man who bore in 
one hand a little book with clasps and in the other a consider- 
able camera. The latter he carried openly and unashamedly, 
like a man who has nothing to conceal; but the book—it was 
easy tc see he was а trifle nervous about the book. Involun- 
tarily when he saw the constable, he shifted the book behind 
him. “You’d better leave that—er—book with me, sir," said 
the man in blue. Overcome with confusion, the man sur- 
rendered his book, and—went marching in unchallenged with 
his camera. 


On Seeing the Durbar in Kinemacolour. 

А forest of flags, a crescendo of colour, 
А sky that is blue as a sky can be, 

The salute of the guns—here the tints are duller, 
But the quick flash of red you may see; 

The march of the troops, and the gallop of chargers, 
The homage of peace, and the trappings of war, 

The glittering coaches of princes and rajahs, 
The gaily caparisoned elephant corps— 

From the spoke of a wheel to the fold of a turban, 
The East, it has learned where its colours to lay; 

But we of the West—or, at least, Mr. Urban— 
Have managed to take them away. 
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E have dealt with 
several of the pro- 
blems connected with 
the photography of 
leafless trees during 
the last week or two, 
because at this time 
of the year the 

к worker who does any 
cj landscape photogra- 
phy is almost cer- 
tain to run up against 
them. Amongst other 
difficulties will be 
found the rendering 
of trees and sky, and particularly the 
rendering of both on the one plate. 
Where the view is a fairly open one 
and the sky is an even tone—that 1s a 
bluish sky, lightening in tone possibly 
as it nears the horizon—the difficulty is 
not a serious one. It is easy to give, in 
most cases, a full exposure, and if the 
plate is developed for the normal time 
for the usual printing process, it will 
be found that sky and landscape will 
prove about right relatively to each 
other on printing. It is then impor- 
tant that the depth of printing should 
be right, just as it is important the 
time of development should be right. 
In figs. 1 and 2 we have two prints 
from two different exposures on the 
same subject, the length of. exposure 
being the same in each case, but the 


Fig. 1. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TREES AND THE 


negative from which fig. 1 was printed 
being developed for only two-thirds the 
time given to that from which fig. 2 was 
printed. The print from 
the less developed negative 
has been taken rather 
further in printing, and the 
result of the somewhat 
thinner negative and the 
somewhat heavier printing 
is to give a leaden effect, 
which 15 not pleasing, 
especially as the subject 15 
sunlit. [t is probable that 
this leaden effect is far 
more the result of the over- 
printing than of the shorter . 
development ; but it is im- 
portant to remember that 
under-development tends to 
give the same effect. 

This is somewhat by the 
way, however, and our prin- 
cipal object in printing 
these two illustrations 15 
to show that with the cloudless sky 
the slight tint over the paper, which 


suggests atmosphere, may be ob- 
tained if the negative is properly 
developed and printed. When we 


come to cloud forms, we find the 
matter is not so easy, and especially 
if we have comparatively near dark ob- 
Jects which will necessitate a lengthened 
exposure. In fig. 2, for example, the 
nearest shadow or dark 
object would be between 
thirty and one hundred feet 
away, and so, according to 
the well-known table, the 
exposure would be half that 
indicated by the Watkins 
Bee meter. But now, if we 
turn to fig. 5, we shall see 
that we have a much darker 
foreground, and that the 
exposure would need to be 
the exposure as indicated. 
Now when fig. 3 was 
taken there were quite 
strongly marked clouds, 
and though the exposure 
was cut short, in fact 
rather too short for the 
foreground and trees, the 
clouds are only faintly indi- 


SKY. 


cated. They show more distinctly in 
the negative, but it is not possible 
to print them up without spoiling 
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the 
presently see. 
why not develop for a shorter, time, 


general effect, as we shall 


You may say, however, 


keeping the contrast less, and so 
allowing the clouds to print without 
prolonging printing? The reason is 
that by shortening the time of develop- 
ment the whole scale of gradation is 
altered ; that is, if we alter the contrast 
between the highest light and the 
deepest shadow in the negative, 
lessening it to, say, half, by shortening 
development we lessen the contrast in 
the shadows themselves, and also in 
the lighter portions. Now, generally 
speaking, the sky is over, or, at all 
events, fully exposed, and so there is 
a tendency to flatness on this account. 
Shortening development will tend to a 
decrease of the contrast in the sky, and 
if the exposure has been cut at all 
short, to a loss of printing strength in 
the shadows also. 

Referring again to the printing up of 
the sky, we have here three prints from 
the same negative. Fig. 4 is printed 
to about the proper depth for the land- 
scape, and in the original print it is just 
possible to see a slight indication of 
sky. though it is doubtful if апу cloud 
forms will be apparent on the machine 
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printed reproduction. Fig. 5 is 
carried a little further in printing. The 
sky is more marked, and the landscape, 
though dark, does not appear heavily 
over-printed. When we come to fig. 
6, however, we have a sky of about 
the correct depth, but the foreground 
and trees are now much too black and 
altogether out of tone. Of course, in 
these prints no shading or masking has 
been done, and, indeed, with such a 
subject it is difficult to see how it could 
be. The foreground might be shaded, 
but the stems and branches of the trees 
would print up too dark and betray 
the method employed. 

It is fairly clear, then, that where we 
require merely a grey tone or more or 
less indefinite clouds, we can get our 
effects from the one negative, but we 
must point out that the cutting down of 
exposure is usually an unwise method of 
procedure. Cutting down exposure, 
followed by shortened development, is 
very likely to give a negative in which 
the shadow details, if present, are too 
weak to print properly. We are, in 
fact, helping the lighter tones at the 


Fig. 4. 
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expense of the 
darker ones. On the 
other hand, we 
should rather 
slightly increase ex- 
posure, so that with 
the shortened de- 
velopment necessary 
to keep our nega- 
tives soft in con- 
trast, we may not 
lose anything of the 
shadow detail. The 
old rule, of course, 
applies, viz., short 
exposure and long 
development gives 
contrast, and long 
exposure followed 
by short develop- 
ment gives  soft- 
ness. 

But when we want 
strongly marked 
clouds, we must proceed differently. 
With anything like an average land- 
scape we must get the landscape nega- 
tive right in its tone values by full 
exposure and suitable development. 
We can then add the clouds from 
another negative. And as such a nega- 
tive can be exposed and developed for 


А Copy of the ... 
EMPIRE DOUBLE NUMBER 


of '' The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News'' (published 
next Monday) will be appreciated 
by Photographic Beginners in all 
parts of the world. Order an extra 
copy to-day. Мо increase in price. 


the cloud gradations only, it is obvious 
that any desired contrast may be ob- 
tained. The small portions of land- 
scape which appear in a cloud negative, 
even though they be distant portions, 
are usually represented by clear glass. 
We thus treat the landscape on its own 
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merits, and the sky on its merits, and 
by printing the sky over the landscape 
we avoid flattening the sky contrasts, 
and avoid, on the other hand, loss of 
detail in the shadows of the landscape. 

You may ask whether printing over 
the trees would not darken them to as 
great an extent as they have been 
darkened in fig. 6 by the printing up 
of the clouds already in the negative. 
A moment's consideration will show, 
however, that this would not beso. When 
adding clouds, we have to print a more 
or less delicate tone over the whole of 
the sky, and over any trees which are 
seen against the sky. This tone, 
though it is very distinct on the nearly 
white paper of the sky, is an infinitesi- 
mal addition to a dark tree stem. It 
does darken the trees slightly, but so 
slightly as to be a negligible quantity. 
When we are "printing up" a sky 
which is in the landscape negative, we 
are printing the sky tones slowly 
because the sky tones in the negative 
are fairly opaque, but we are at the 
same time printing the tree-stem tones 
quickly because on the negative they 
are nearly clear glass. 


Fig. 6. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; aud 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


N the minds of many people, i.e., 

photographers and others, there is a 
special fascination about a view seen 
through an archway, or an opening be. 
tween trees, or rocks, etc. Probably it is 
in some way connected with the notion 
of a natural frame ; and certainly at times 
such a naturally framed view is very 
pleasing—in nature. But—and this is a 
point too often lost sight of—there are 
many things which in nature show strong 
features of interest, but which, neverthe- 
less, do not provide the photographer with 
a ready-made and satisfactory picture. 
This remark, to a considerable extent, 
applies to what, for the moment, we may 
term the *archway view." 

On this page we have three examples 
of this kind of subject, which will repay 
a little careful thought. Taking the 
smallest one (fig. 1) first, we at once notice 
that the view seen through the arch is 
but a small and unimportant part of the 
whole subject. Consequently it does not 
force itself on our attention. The result 
in this case, then, is that our chief atten- 
tion is given to the actual building. Tech- 
nically the work is not very satisfactory. 
The contrasts of light and shade are un- 
pleasantly accentuated. It is hard, chalky, 
and largely lacking in both detail and 
gradation, pointing towards under.expo- 
sure and over-development of the negative. 
The two small figures near the right-hand 
margin should have been omitted, for they 
do no good to the picture in any way. 

Fig. 2 shows us more matter of interest 
through the arch opening, and nothing of 
interest at the sides. We now have arrived 
at a state of affairs when the mid-distance 
seen through the arch is in competition 
with the foreground archway and building 
generally. This divides our interest, and 
prevents one gleaning any very well-de- 
fined leading idea. Here again we have 
somewhat harshly expressed contrasts, 
pointing in the direction already men- 
tioned in connection with fig. 1. It should 
here also be noted that the ironwork gates 
seem to get in the way of our seeing 
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Fig. :.—Тив BRIDGE Tower, WARKWORTH. 
By Chas. Diery. 


things comfortably. Of course, one cannot 
remove them entirely, but perhaps one, on 
request, might be allowed to open that on 


Fig. 2.—AN ARCHWAY. 
By Geoffrey Handford. 


the right for a few seconds. But in any 
case, whether such railings be open or 
closed, it is always worth while consider- 
ing if a subject with a handicap like this 
is worth a plate, unless, perhaps, it be 
merely a memento or a note of some archi- 
tectural feature. 

We now come to our 
last example, fig. 3, where 
the chief feature of in- 
terest is the building in 
the distance, seen through 
the arch opening. In this 
case the original print 
indicates a negative of 
very creditable technical 
quality, leaving us little 
to say in that direction. 
One’s first impression of 
the picture as a whole is 
that the subject has been 
pushed up too much to- 
wards the top of the 
picture. Then the ques- 
tion arises: are we to 
look at the arch, or the 
view seen through it? If 


Fig. 3.—LANERCOST PRIORY. 
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the former, then was it not a mis- 
take to tempt our attention to wander 
by showing us this distant building? But 
if the subject of the picture is the distant 
building, was it not a mistake to include 
the foreground arch? By moving forward 
a few yards it might have been entirely 
omitted, and this would have enabled us 
to deal with this most interesting abbey 
on а somewhat larger scale, for at present 
it seems far away, almost insignificant. 
A building of this unique interest surely 
is worth the whole of a plate to itself. 

There is an old saying about “grasping 
all, losing all " which photographers would 
do well to bear in mind oftener than 
they do. 

The inexperienced picture maker often 
falls into the error of thinking that the 
more numerous the objects of interest he 
can get into his picture the better, but 
the old hand knows that this is not the 
case at all; ле endeavours to /eave out as 
much as he can without weakening the 
leading object of the picture. 

The best plan to secure a striking pic- 
ture in the present instance would pro- 
bably have been to have made the 
building the chief object of interest in 
the picture, and to have included only 
as much of the archway as would have 
served as a frame for it. At present too 
much of the surroundings are included, 
and the attention is drawn from опе 
point of interest to another. 


EW READERS of 
"The A. P. & P. N.” 
shculd note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is ccmplete 
in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


CP 


Alany of the back numbers are 
out of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 


By А. Н. Bond. 
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STUDY OF A HEAD 


Bv H. E. MURCHISON. 
This picture, which is from the One-man Show of Mr. Murchison's Work now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, WC., is 
notable in being a bromoil with a basis of plumbago—literally a photographic ف‎ in black ledd. 
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l no time in the 
А history of photo- 
graphy have the 
influence and em- 
ployment of the camera been so universal 
as at present. Practically every phase of 
modern work in some way, directly or 
indirectly; comes within the sphere of 
the camera, while the number of amateur 
photographers who regard the use of 
the camera as a pleasant hobby has 
increased by leaps and bounds during 
the past year. То say that °“ the 
empire of the camera is world-wide ” 
has now become a commonplace, and 
we have every hope that this, the third 
Empire Number of Tue A. P. AND 
P. N., wil prove as acceptable to 
thousands of users of the camera in all 


THE CAMERA AT HOME 
AND OVERSEAS. 
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municating with adver- 
tisers they will confer a 
favour upon us by men- 
tioning that they ''saw it 
in THE А. P. AND P. N.” We shall also 
be glad if they will bring the paper to 
the attention of their friends who are 
photographers or interested in photo- 
graphy—that is, of course, if they are 
not already readers. 

For the photographer who travels an 
important series of articles starts this 
week. We have obtained from the 
most reliable sources information for 
travellers concerning most of the 
foreign countries of the world and our 
Colonies. This is likely to be of the 
greatest utility to photographers on 
their holidays abroad. The informa- 


parts of the world as previous issues. жене tion has been got together largely in 
The great popularity of THE А. P. AND XOU response to queries from readers who 
P. М. in our Colonies is well evidenced к: have desired particulars concerning 


by the steadily increasing number о 
communications received daily from readers in all parts 
of the world whose first acquaintance with photography 
has been made through our pages. The present issue, 
which may be regarded as a special Spring Number, 
will be found to contain much of immediate interest to 
photographers just starting photography, as well as to 
more advanced workers with the camera. 

In the following pages will be found reviews of some 
of the notable novelties recently introduced, and else- 
where advice is given for the choice and selection of 
apparatus for those who are starting photography or for 
those who are contemplating a change of outfit. 

Modern Apparatus. 

No great alterations in photographic apparatus have 
been made during the past year, but the tendency has 
been towards standardisation of patterns and perfection 
of existing models, while the continuance of the boom 
in small cameras has brought into existence many new 
makes. Most of these have already been reviewed in 
the pages of THE А. P. AND P. М. The reflex camera, 
too, has well held its own, but there is no doubt that the 
tiny camera has come to stay, and the vast number of 
users of these little instruments will find many articles 
of practical interest for them in the following pages. 

The Empire Numbers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are 
practically complete directories of the photographic 
trade, and readers should pay attention to the various 
novelties that are announced in the advertisement pages 
of this issue with more than usual care, and when com- 
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customs regulations, perinissions to 
photograph in different countries, etc., and there is no 
doubt that the series, when complete, will afford an in- 
valuable guide for the photographer who travels, and 
will be filed permanently for reference. 


Specially to New Readers. 

As this issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News will reach a great number of new 
readers, many of whom will be beginners in photo- 
graphy, and all of whom will, we hope, become regular 
subscribers, some points concerning the journal and its 
work may assist in bringing the reader and editor into 
immediate cordial relationship. 

The primary object of THE A. P. AND P. М. is to deal 
with the picture-making side of photography. It is 
recognised that for the majority of amateur photo- 
graphers the production of pictorial records of people, 
places, incidents, and natural effects is the principal use 
to which the camera is applied. The illustrations are, 
therefore, a special feature of the paper. 


The Beginner. 

For many years the novice has been well catered for 
in the pages of TuE А. P. AND P. М. Easily understood 
and well-illustrated articles are written for the benefit 
of those just starting with the camera. ‘‘ The Novice's 
Note-book ” is a very popular feature. 

Further than this, a selection of Beginners' Prints are 
reproduced and criticised each week, and many a useful 
lesson is thus taught by the faults in the pictures chosen. 


THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
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The Weekly Competitions. from the advertisement pages should accompany every 
To further assist our readers in their work, two com- query. 

petitions are held every week—one for advanced workers 
and one for beginners. Prizes of apparatus and mate- 
rials are given, and all prints not winning prizes are 
returned (if stamped wrapper is enclosed), together with 
a written criticism dealing with the good and bad points 
of the photograph. Particulars of the weekly competi- 
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Sale and Exchange of Apparatus, etc. 


The attention of all readers generally, and new readers 
in particular, is directed to the Sale and Exchange 
columns of this journal. The amateur in want of good 
second-hand apparatus, or wishing to dispose of his 
. E camera for a better one, cannot do better than make use 
tion will be found on p. 8 (supplement). of the facilities provided bv this medium. The adver- 

For the Technical Worker tising rates and particulars are given at the head of the 

Articles of practical utility to the technical worker Sale and Exchange section (see p. 19, supplement). 

Mc OD i Mud regularly, and notices of the Lastly, new readers should note the address of THE 
а, Ma MU е що 

The ** Handy-Man ” page is also a popular feature for either at home or abroad, a postcard to the publishers 
the home worker who likes to make items of apparatus, will be greatly appreciated and receive immediate atten- 
etc., that are not easily obtainable from dealers. tion. Subscription rates and publishers’ announce- 

“The Paper that Helps." ments will be found on page 276 of the present issue. 

For the assistance of every reader, information and We hope new readers will not hesitate to write should 
advice on all photographic matters are given gratis and they experience any difficulty in their photographic 
post free. А selection of queries from our correspon- work. We are always ready to help, and hope that by 
dents, of general interest to all readers, is dealt with so doing we may convert every casual reader into a 
every week on our '' In Reply " page. А coupon cut regular subscriber and friend. К] М, 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MARCH. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop Е/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. каса Ши Bapa 


د | ل ا ee‏ | سسا 
rr mmm‏ 


1/20 вес. | 1/30 sec. | 1/60 sec. 1/80 вес.) 1/100 sec. 


SuBJECT. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 
Snow scenes with no heavy foreground ... 1/12 RT 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 
snow, open river scenery, figure studies in the 


1/18 , 1/35 ,, 1/50 ,, 1/60 ,, 


open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. | 1/5 j 1/8 $5 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 1/25  , 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... | 1/4 1/6 ВИ 1/12 ,, 1/15 $5 1/20 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

Of picture ie. Ade Gub ce xh es Rees өз ЗУД г 1/4 - 1/5 8 1/6 1/8 4 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 

too much shut in by buildings ... ... . | 44 secs. | i is 1/2 T 1/3 Е 1/4 " 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, and white reflector | B 5 4 secs. | 2 secs. | 14 secs. 1 s; 
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As a further cuide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided inte groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be piven on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BaRNET, Red Seal. 

ji Super Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 

^ Special Ex. Rapid. 
Criterion, Extra Special 

Rapid. 
E^STMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 
EpwaAnps' Comet. 
GEM, Salon. 
„ Portrait. 

ILFORD, Monarch 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
» Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

з Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma 

N Violet Label 
MARION, үне 

Р 


ээ 
ээ 


MAWSON, Celeritas. 
З Gladiator. . 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 


Pacet, Panchromatic 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
Уз Press. 
WnATTEN,Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 
Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
» Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
iè Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
m Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
> Ortho. 
Epwanbs, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
ILroRp, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phenix. 


LUMIERE, Blue Label. 
MARION, instantaneous. 
т» 150. 

Mawson, Felixi. 

" Ortho B. 

Pacet, XXXXX. 

» Special Rapid, 

RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

ViDpEx, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

BARNET, Film. 

CaDETT, Royal Standard Rapid 
à Professional. 

CLERON, Roll Film. 

a Flat Film. 

Eastman, Rapid. 

EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 

Matte-Ground 
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ENsiGN, Film. 
Gem, Isochromatic. 
» Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
T 8 Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.K. 
РА Sovereign. 
N.F 


Корак, N.C. Film. 
‘i Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, А, B, and C. 
" ilm. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 
Medium Plates 
AGFA, Chromo. 
»  Chromo-Isolar 
BARNET, Medium. 


Barnet, Medium Ortho. 
CnisToiD, Film. 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 

» Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 
dscape. 
Pacer, XXX. 15 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


АСРА, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary. 

» Iso. Ordinary. 
Ebpwanps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary, 
IMPERIAL, Ordinar 
LuMiERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 

PAGET, ХХ. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick, Ordinary, 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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EW things are more calculated to produce а good- 

natured smile than the enthusiasm of the tyro 

who, recently possessed of a small fixed-focus 

camera, talks of tackling such subjects as archi- 
tectural interiors, ‘‘ at home ” portraits, the photo- 
graphy of sport, and an occasional '' direct colour "' 
picture. One is reminded of the remark which 
we had better give in its classical form: '' Minerva 
stalks where Mars would fear to tread." Be it under- 
stood, however, we are not for a moment questioning 
the worker's ability to successfully tackle such subjects. 
A little intelligent appreciation of the special character 
of the work, a few failures, and some perseverance, and 
the assistance provided by the articles printed in our 
pages from week to week, supplemented by our 
'* Answers to Correspondents,” or the advice and help 
of friends who are more experienced workers, will enable 
any worker who is keen to succeed. 

We have safeguarded ourselves against misinterpre- 
tation as far as the worker’s ability goes. Let us also 
say we do not in the slightest degree disparage the cheap 
miniature camera, with its limited range of stop open- 
ings, shutter speeds, and its lack of focussing adjust- 
ment. iPhotography as a hobby and the photographic 
trade owe much to this type of small camera, which, 
made by a score of firms and placed on the market in as 
many forms, is easy to use, inexpensive to buy, and 
wonderfully efficient. It has introduced photography 


as a pleasant and educative relaxation to many house-, 


holds, and has led the way to the purchase and success- 
ful use of thousands of more ambitious outfits. 
Limitations and Possibilities of the Cheap Camera. 

But the small and cheap camera of the type we have 
indicated has its limitations. Let us briefly indicate 
them. Its aperture is usually F/11, and, in some cases, 
rather less than this, while the shutter speed is rarely 
longer than a twenty-fifth of a second. Only with 
fairly open, well-lighted subjects can a well-exposed film 
or plate be obtained. For holiday work, then, souvenir 
snapshots at the seaside, open summer landscapes. 
groups of figures in light summer clothing, not too near 
the camera, and so on, the type will give satisfaction. 
Readers who contemplate starting photography with 
such an instrument—for it need not be a '' toy "—will 
find particulars of many varieties in the advertisement 
pages of this issue and the lists of Houghton's, 
Butcher's, Beck's, Gamage's, Kodak, Lizars, Thornton- 
Pickard, and other firms. 

But a good many of our readers have been using such 
a camera during the last year, and have found out for 
themselves that it will not do everything that they waut 
todo. They want to be prepared to successfully under- 
take a larger programme this year; and, in deciding on 
the camera they will purchase, they naturally want to 
get something which will be adaptable for as great a 


jl .. Things every Amateur . . 
A Photographer ought to Know. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A NEW CAMERA. 
ADAPTABILITY AND COMPROMISE. 
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range of work as possible, if they propose doing all- 
round work, or, on the other hand, will be highly 
eficient for work in the one particular direction in which 
they propose to direct their energies. 

The Folding Hand Camera. 

Probably no type of camera is so popular, and 
deservedly so, as the folding hand camera, known, in 
some forms, as the hand-stand camera. This name 
tersely describes a camera which may be held in the 
hand or used on a stand, and which gives a high degree 
of efficiency in either case. It is to be found in many 
forms for either spool-film, film-pack adapter, or plates, 
the general characteristics being its compactness when 
closed, and, when opened, its well-strutted baseboard 
carrying the front, which may be racked out to single 
extension or often to double extension, the swing-back 
or swing-front, and the rising front. 

A camera which will have to stznd a good deal of 
rough usage needs solid construction, and the stouter 
and heavier pattern, with wooden baseboard, possesses 
advantages. Some of these instruments have an ample 
amount of rising front—a great advantage where either 
interior or exterior architectural work is contemplated. 
For portraiture the swing-back, or its equivalent, swing- 
front coupled with rising front, and ample focal 
capacity are desirable, a lens of good focal length 
being an important desideratum іп portrait work. 
Having outlined the main features, we may refer briefly 
to some of the better known cameras of the folding 
hand and stand type. 

The Folding Pocket Type. 

Good examples of this type of instrument are the Beck 
Cornex, which sells at £2 19s. 6d., fitted with a Beck 
Symmetrical lens, and at slightly higher prices with 
different shutters and Isostigmar lenses. А fine camera 
of the same type is the Butcher Carbine, which is made 
in two models, single and double extension, at 
Ж;3 12s. 6d. and £4 12s. 6d. respectively, the lens in 
each case being an Aldis anastigmat. For about a 
sovereign more the double-extension pattern may be 
fitted with a Beck Mutar lens, giving three foci and 
working at F/6, and so enabling full advantage to be 
taken of the long extension. The Butcher list gives 
prices of these cameras fitted with quite a variety of 
high-class lenses, including Ross, Zeiss, Cooke, and 
Voigtlander, as well as the Aldis and Beck. A slightly 
less expensive but highly efficient camera of the same 
make is supplied at £2 10s., but in this case the lens 
aperture is F/11, though for £2 15s. an F/8 R.R. may 
be included. For plate work only, the Butcher Klimax 
is a well-designed and very attractive pocket camera, 
fitted with the solid-cast U-front, of great rigidity. | 
Prices range from £4 5s. upwards, according to exten- 
sion and lens and shutter. . 

Houghton’s Ensign, fitted with Ensign anastigmat or 
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Aldis Plano anastigmat, according to preference, at 
£53 12s. 6d., is another camera built on the same lines; 
and the well-known Folding Pocket Kodak, with R.R. 
lens, at the same price, is an excellent instrument. In 
each case, better lenses and shutters—that is, lenses of 
greater rapidity and with anastigmatic flatness of field, 
and shutters with more range of speed—may be fitted, if 
desired. 

A capital Ernemann camera is supplied by Zimmer- 
mann, with anastigmat lens, at £11 ss. This has 
double extension and two focussing scales—one for the 
complete lens, and the other for the single component. 
It is compact enough to be carried in the pocket, and 
takes postcard-size plates, while the cameras we have 
previously mentioned are for quarter-plates. This is а 
de luxe instrument, the same firm listing quarter-plate 
cameras at prices from 47s. 6d. upwards. 

Hand*-Stand Cameras. 

The Thornton-Pickard Folding Ruby brings us to a 
slightly different type of instrument, somewhat less 
compact, but with a little more range of adaptability, in 
that the rise of front is more extended, and that swing- 
front or swing-back is available. The Ruby series 
provides a choice of several models, with either single 
or double extension, the latter usually preferable, and 
quite a range of lenses and shutters. The price for the 
simpler form is £5 5s., and the additional features 
naturally increase this price. 

The Sanderson is one of the most useful cameras for 
allround work. The front is its special feature, and 
embodies a large number of movements, but these are 
all kept in reserve, and need not even be thought of until 
they are required. Prices range from £6 10s. upwards 
in the quarter-plate size, and, of course, the focal 
capacity enables lenses of from, say, 34 to 14 in. focus 
to be employed as occasion may demand. 

We may also note the Challenge de Luxe of Lizars, 
which is supplied with the Kram three-foci lens at the 
very moderate price of £6 10s. Тһе Dallmeyer 
Correspondent camera, which is made with triple exten- 
sion, is a substantially built instrument, of great rigidity, 
and suitable for telephoto work on that account. И 
costs 6 6s. without lens and shutter, and a suitable 
stigmatic in Compound shutter would cost £7 155. 
The Sinclair Una, listed at £6 10s., without lens, is an 
excellently made and finished instrument, and can be 
supplied with any of the lenses to which we have alluded. 
With a Double Protar Ross-Zeiss, in Compound shutter, 
the price is £416 ss., this including the engraving of the 
two scales necessary. On very similar general lines 
to the Correspondent camera is the Alpha, made by 
Watson and Sons, and costing £8 85. This instrument 
is provided with a swing-back as well as a swing-front. 
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Fitting a Holostigmat lens in Compound shutter adds 
47 5s. to the cost of the camera. 


A Slightly Different Type. 

There are a few cameras of the same high-class design 
and construction as those we have just referred to, which 
are, however, somewhat individualised. They are not 
cheap instruments, and each represents something 
different in design. The Trellis camera made by New- 
man and Guardia is an adaptation of the lazy-tongs 
principle of the well-known Sibyl to the type of camera 
we have just been considering. It is claimed that it is 
of universal utility, and the trellis supports for the front 
enable even a heavy portrait or telephoto lens to be 
carried rigidly.. The cost of quarter-plate size, with 
Zeiss Double Protar lens, is 222. | 

The Zeiss Palmos is a splendidly constructed instru- 
ment, made for both long-focus and wide-angle work, 
and supplied with a convertible lens and a wide-angle 
lens, giving foci of 114, 83, 52, and 34 in. Either 
quarter-plate or 5 by 4 can be supplied at the same price, 
023 115. 

The Goerz Tenax, a well-known instrument, is rather 
simpler in design, and is listed with the Dagor lens, in 
Compound shutter, at £10. As it has double extension, 
the back half of the Dagor may be used alone, and 
doubtless the Pantar lens could be fitted, if desired. 

Adams’ cameras are nothing if not ingenious, and 
the Vaido, while having a family likeness to the hand- 
stand type, in that the baseboard opens down and carries 
the front at single or double extension, possesses 
features of its own. It embodies a focal-plane shutter, 
obviously a convenience when the worker wishes to use 
any one of a battery of lenses. However, any lens 
mounted in a Compound shutter may be used with that 
shutter, and with the focal-plane shutter wound up out 
of action. The Identoscope finder is also fitted, this 
showing the amount of rise when using the rising front. 
The camera costs £12 175. 6d. without focal-plane 
shutter, this shutter costing an extra 44 15s., while a 
F/4.5 Tessar lens costs £6 tos. 

We do not suggest that we have mentioned every 
camera available for the worker who wishes to equip 
himself for general photography, but we hope we have 
given a good indication of the type of instrument suit- 
able, and the variety of price which it is possible to pay. 
For more specialised work other apparatus may be 
better, and, in any case, we direct our readers’ attention 
to the reviews of new apparatus in the present issue, and 
also to the advertisement pages, which contain the 
announcements of all the leading makers. 

The reflex, the pocket camera, the focal-plane press 
camera, and the best lenses to use will be dealt with in 
a subsequent article. 


موه 
LESSONS IN RETOUCHING,‏ 


E have often remarked that many of the portrait prints 

submitted to us might be greatly strengthened and im- 
proved by the aid of a little judicious retouching. For some 
unknown reason the average amateur either shuns retouching or 
sends his negatives to some soulless retoucher, and gets them 
beautified—idealised out of likeness and character—a sin 
affected, alas, by some of the professional houses—and so he 
loses confidence in its undoubted aid. Retouching upon simple, 
natural lines is really easy to acquire, and forms a most fascinat- 
ing and time-killing hobby. Valuable hints, criticism of prints 
and advice can be acquired by postal as well as personal lessons, 
and if the amateur at home or abroad wishes to take up lessons 
in this absorbing study, or in general operating, lighting, and 
posing, we can strongly recommend to our readers Mr. T. S. 
Bruce, of 4, Villas-on-Heath, The Vale, Hampstead, London, 


N.W., the originator of postal lessons in photographic art, who 
has been a constant advertiser in our columns, and who has 
been before the photographic public for over twenty-five years 
as a high-class artist, retoucher, and teacher by postal and 
personal courses. 

When sending prints to exhibitions it is well and satisfactory 
to be able to say to one’s self, “Alone I did it!" Mr. Bruce 
has also introduced many valuable materials for retouching 
during his professional career—his well-known Non-shifting Re- 
touching Medium being a great favourite, and '' Negafake” 
Erasing Pencils are a veritable boon to the amateur who dreads 
the scratchy knife. “ Negafake" we have personally tried, and 
it is simply invaluable for reducing all high lights of an exces- 
sive nature, sun spots, and other annoying features of outdoor 
and indoor photography. 
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Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & P. N.” ^ 


URING the last decade hand cameras have been 
getting smaller and smaller, until now there is 
absolutely no justification for anyone to raise the excuse that 
they “can’t be bothered by carrying one about." 

In the days when the big black box was the only avail- 
able instrument, it required a certain amount of courage 
to walk about obviously on the look out for pictures.. Nowa- 
days, with a camera tucked away safely and out of sight in 
one's pocket, tlie picture maker can go anywhere, and simply 
wait for the opportunity to snap. 

The small folding camera has so much in its favour that 
it only wants to be used to be appreciated, and really the 


more a camera of this type 1s used, the more respect one. 


has for it. 

The tendency to treat the small camera as a toy is, happily, 
limited to the comparatively few people who have not yet 
lcarned to realise that the tiny negative is only a means to 
an end. 

A negative measuring 3} by 2j in. or smaller can include 
just as much as a half-plate, and, thanks to the excellence of 
modern anastigmats, the detail of the iui negative is so 
sharp and well defined that the subject will stand enlarge- 
ment to an almost unbelievable extent. 

Those who saw the recent exhibition of pictures by Mr. 
W. Thomas, at “ Тһе А. P. Little Gallery," will remember 
that contact prints from some of the negatives were shown 
alongside the big pictures. The little prints measured about 
13 by 2} inches, and yet the 
enlargements, measuring in 
some cases about 2 ft. bv 
3 ft., were as perfect, both 
technically and pictorially 
as if they had been taken 
with a much bigger camera. 
Indeed, it would have 
been safe to assume that 
the big camera would have 
been a drawback rather than 


THE HAND CAMERA ABRCAD. 


a help. The mere presence 
of the photographer standing 
there would have spoiled the 
spontaneous realisation. All 
human beings automatically 
become conscious when they 
think they are going to be 
photographed, and every 
amateur knows the camera 
stare that spoils so many good 
subjects. 

The really valuable hand camera for constant use should 
consist of little else than a shutter, a lens, and a device for 
holding films or plates. И should be fitted with a direct 
view-finder, and should open easily and instantly. The 
simpler it is the more readily it can be sct and brought 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH A HAND CAMERA. 


By PERCY G. R. WRIGHT. 


into use. The cowboy who carries a revolver 
wherever he goes gets a “drop” on nis victim 
without fiddling about. If he had to load his "gun," ad- 
just the trigger, and take careful aim, he would be shot 
down before he could fire himself. In these days of 
cinematographs, everyone has 
probably seen cowboy pictures CHE. 
until they are sick of them, à 
but for amateur photographers 
there 1s a lesson to be learnt м 
in the slick suddenness with 
which a revolver can be fired 
by the man who 15 used to its 
manipulation. 

The pocket camera should 
be used as deftly and with just 
the same certainty as a re- 


= —- — -— 
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volver. Ц can be adjusted 
behind your back or while 
making a half turn away 


from the subject, brought up 
to the eye level, “ fired,” and put 


A SEA URCHIN. 


away again in а 
moment or two, 
and if you have 


been s u ffi- 
ciently careful 
you will be able 
to get several 


more exposures 
without attract- 
> ing attention, 
." Many people 
waste an awful 
lot of time composing their pictures in the view-finder, 
instead of in their brains. The trained eye can see a picture 
instantly, and it is only the perfecting of that picture that 
one wants to consider. Experience with your camera has 
taught you that the optical properties of your lens will not 
give you the objects in a receding background on quite the 
same scale as you see them. The focal length of the lenses 
of your eyes is about fifteen inches ; at least, that of my eyes 
is, and if I use a fifteen-inch lens on a camera, I can get the 
picture on the same scale and in the same proportions as 
I see it. But a fifteen-inch lens on a pocket camera would 
be impracticable for quick work, and so one compromises 
and makes allowance for the rather steep scale of reduction. 

All this, then, you settle and allow for before the camera 
is produced. The amount of foreground to be included, the 
height of the horizon (if a horizon is to be shown), the 
relative position of the figures, and the disposition of your 
masses can be mentally decided on. Having found the 
pattern, the scheme of your picture, there is nothing more 
to be done except to take it. Then, and then only, the 
camera is produced, and a mere fraction of a moment suffices 
to secure it. 

Do not imagine, however, that this camera “ slickness " (I 
must use this word because it is so expressive) can be 
attamed in a day or two. It requires a good deal of 
practice, and that can only be acquired by carrying the 
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camera in one's pocket constantly. The small camera is 
not a very expensive creature to feed. The tiny plates or 
films are low in price, and you do mot feel that you have 
been * blueing " your money if you make a dozen exposures 
a day when you are out holiday-making. Аз a matter of 
fact, you are rather apt to be extravagant when you know 
the pictures cost so little to produce, and when you develop 
the negatives you wonder why on earth you took some of 
them. When you know what you are about, this wasting of 
material is silly. 

The more you train yourself to compose pictures mentally 
the more subjects you will discover. The trained eye sees 
pictoriality where the average being will discern nothing. 
To seek the ob- 
vious and the 
"pretty pretty " 
bits is simply to 


compete with 
the picture 
postcard pro- 
ducer. 


A Basy Растове. 


If you can pur- 
chase penny 
postcards of the 
beauty spots and 
the typical views 
of the place you 
are visiting, why 
waste your own 
time and material in taking the same 
things? You want to produce pictures, 
not views, and pictures in plenty are 
to be found if you will only search for 
them. 

Do not try and include too much. 
It is the little things of life that make 
the best photographs. To try and in- 
clude half a county in a print measuring 
3 by 2 is absurd, but a lot of people do 
take photographs of this sort, and then 
wonder that the results are disappointing. 

Invariably the most pleasing pictures are those in which 
the near objects are given the greatest prominence, and the 
distance (if distance be included) is only used as an accessory 
to throw those figures into relief. The background should 
be subsidiary, and not compete with the main objects. You 
can learn more about composition by studying pictures than 
by reading about it in books, but at least see that the pic- 
tures you study are good ones, and learn to reason for 
yourself why they 
succeed. 

In this article men- 
tion has been made 
of holding the 
camera at eye level, 
and as this method 
may present some 
difficulties to those 
who attempt it for 
the first time, it is 
advisable to give a 
note of warning. The 
customary method, 
induced, of course, 
by the "brilliant " 
view-finder, 15 to 
hold the camera at 
waist level or against 
the chest, and look 
down into the finder. 


A COUNTRY SCENE. 


A SUMMER MEMORY. 
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This naturally means that the *eye" of the camera is on а 
lower level than one's own eyes, and also that more fore- 
ground is included than when the camera is held in the 
position recommended. For objects over 20 ft. away from 
the camera this does not matter much, for there is fore- 
ground enough and to spare, but to hold the camera at eye- 
level and to point it 
at the head of an 
individual standing, 
say, about 9 ft. away, 
will produce a result 
that is rather dis- 
concerting, for you 
wil find that you 
have a great deal too 
much space above 
the head of your sub- 
ject and scarcely 
anything visible 
beiow the shoulders. 

The eye-level posi- 
tion, if the photo- 
grapher is standing 
up, is best suited for 
subjects in which the 
principal object is 
not nearer than 15 ft., 
and if you desire to 
use the direct finder for anything closer, then you must see 
that the lens is not on a higher level than the waist of the 
principal figure. 

The “brilliant " view-finder has its uses for near objects, 
for it enables the photographer to stand and hold the 
camera at the level of his chest, 
and yet get in the feet and the 
head (with a bit to spare each 
way) of a person of average 
height standing :2 ft. away from 
the camera. To get the same 
image with a direct view-finder the 
photographer would have to sit or 
squat down to take the picture. 

Never rely too implicitly on your 
finder, for the function of this little 
adjunct is to indicate the direction 
in which the camera is pointed 
rather than to define the exact 
limits of the view. 

The judging of distances is a thing that requires practice, 
but it is an easy matter after a while. For distant objects 
half a mile or half a furlong does not make any difference 
in the crispness of the image, but for near objects, if 
you are half a yard out, you will find your picture 
is diffused and fuzzy, unless your lens is stopped down 
considerably. . 

Avoid the fetish of a fast shutter. Most of the exposures 
in hand camera work are under-timed, and if there is one 
thing that it is almost impossible to remedy it is an under- 
exposed negative. 

The makers of one-speed-shutter cameras do their utmost 
to make the *instantaneous" exposure work just as slowly 
as possible, and yet not show blurring through movement, 
and the unknowing amateur who demands that one- 
hundredth of a second shall be engraved on the exposure 
plate of his shutter little knows the trouble and disappoint- 
ment he 15 letting himself in for when he gets it. 

[A reproduction of an enlargement of the little snapshot, 
* A Sea Urchin" (see preceding page), will be found on 
page 266. The pictorial possibilities of the little camera in 
the production of excellent negatives for the purpose of 
making large pictures is here well exemplified.—ED.] 


IN AN OLD-WORLD CORNER. 


Owing to pressure on our space in the present issue, some 
of the regular features, including '"Ariel's" Society Notes, are 
held over. These will appear as usual next week. 
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By 


HE elaborate fittings, 

such as water-motors, 
powerful safe lights, 
and large sinks, found 
in up-to-date dark-rooms, and the expenditure neces- 
sarily involved, have undoubtedly deterred many 
amateurs from taking up photography as a hobby. It 
is all very well for persons of leisure, with a house and 
a will of their own, to monopolise one or two rooms for 
their fell deeds, but for those of the community who are 
condemned to live in lodgings (to go to the other ex- 
treme) the problem of photography is much more difh- 
cult. Nevertheless, in this article I hope to show how, 
under such adverse conditions, photographic operations 
can be carried out and how records of many an interest- 
ing occasion can be produced with the minimum of time 
and trouble. 

The first thing to do was to devise some sort of a 
dark-room. A fire, and strong lights in the street out- 
side, prevented development in the sitting-room, and the 
bedroom was so chilly that I did not relish having to 
stop there for long. So I abandoned the notion of 
developing in dishes, and bought a tank developer. A 
dark-room for charging slides and putting exposed 
plates into the tank was made thus :—Having pulled 
down the blind in the bedroom (at night), on the bed | 
put an ordinary chair on its side, with the back and seat 
vertical, and then placed a quilt over it, so as to cover it 
completely. 

Then, sitting on the bed, facing the right angle of 
the chair, I pinned one corner of the quilt to my coat 
collar. In this manner a small dark chamber was 
formed, which efficiently shut out all rays of light. It 
was roughly a cube of two feet, in the side consisting 
of the chair back and seat and my body. The quilt ac- 
counted for the other vertical side and the top. My 
arms were free, and in the chamber there was ample 
room to handle plates. With a little practice and con- 
centration, all the manipulations can be done in absolute 
darkness. Sliding the plates back to back into the 
grooves of the tank is rather tricky at first, but the 
sense of '' feel’’ is very rapidly developed. 

Before putting plates into the dark slides it is, of 
course, necessary to know which side of the plate is the 
sensitive side. It will soon be observed that the packets 
of four in which the plates are wrapped by the manu- 
facturers always contain two plates with the sensitive 
sides facing one another. Thus the first plate in any 
packet has its glass side outwards, the second its 
sensitive side uppermost, and similarly the third and 
fourth plates. If put straight from the packet into the 
slides, there is no necessity to touch either side of a 
plate. 

This dark-room is easily assembled and perfectly safe. 
Development and fixing in the tank presented no 
especial difficulties. There were no facilities for wash- 
ing the negatives in running water at room temperature, 
but all trace of hypo was removed by pouring off the 
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hypo, filling up the tank with fresh water, leaving for 
half an hour, and repeating the process three times more 
with fresh water. To make assurance doubly sure, 
each negative was placed in dilute potassium perman- 
ganate solution, for a few minutes, after the fourth 
washing. The negatives were propped up on the 
chimney-piece, and were dry next morning. 

As I am away from my rooms all day, the number of 
printing processes at disposal is very small. Gaslight 
printing seems the only process suitable. The neces- 
sary operations take place on the sitting-room table. 
Five dishes are used, on two trays (to save the table- 
cloth, at the landlady's earnest entreaty). The left- 
hand dish contains developer, the next water, the two 
next hypo, and the last water. Only the first two are 
photographic dishes; the rest are domestic basins bor- 
rowed for the purpose. The room is lighted by a 
candle, the light from which is kept away from the table 
by a convenient coffee tin. 

To obtain good prints it is absolutely essential to pre- 
vent any trace of hypo getting on to the paper or nega- 
tive before development, and to ensure this the easiest 
way is to reserve one hand for manipulating prints in 
the hypo, using the other hand solely for adjusting paper 
and negative, exposing, and developing. АП these 
operations can be done with one hand, with the possible 
exception of fastening and unfastening the movable 
back of the printing frame. Touching this with the 
" hypo-y " hand seems not to affect the print, nor to 
contaminate the other hand with hypo. Exposure is 
made at a distance of seven inches from an incandescent 
gaslight mantle. 

Оп an average each print takes two minutes. Allow- 
ing another two minutes between finishing one print and 
starting the next, the results show that prints can be 
made at the respectable rate of fifteen per hour. Ви! 
a word of caution—the hypo bath will soon be full of 
prints and fixation will be incomplete, since a print can 
be put into the hypo every four minutes, and it must 
remain there for twenty minutes. It is better, there- 
fore, to have two hypo baths, and to print at the rate of 
one print every five minutes, removing one from the 
hypo in that time. Thus the dishes never contain more 
than two prints each. Each print, after its twenty 
minutes' fixing, is transferred to the fifth dish contain- 
ing water. 

I then give them an hour's washing in running water 
in a large bowl under the kitchen tap after the rest of the 
household has gone to bed. The prints are given an 
occasional stir round, but doubtless the operation could 
be still further simplified by the use of a good hypo 
eliminator. 

The developer used is of the made-up variety. It 
does not pay to stint it. Fresh developer and fresh 
hypo are used for each batch of plates and prints. Solu- 
tion is made in clean jam-pots, and the only instruments 
of precision required are a watch, a thermometer, and a 
measure glass. 
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NE might safely say 
that no two amateurs' 
dark-rooms are ex- 

actly alike, but they range 
from a shelf in the cup- 
board under the stairs to 

a lordly apartment fitted 

with gas, water, shelves, 

tables, sink, and electro- 
motor-driven contrivances 
galore. Clearly, it is not 
TaN possible to make sugges- 
tions equally applicable to such extreme cases, so we must 
ignore these for the benefit of the average worker, who may 
be presumed to have the chief, if not exclusive, use of some 
small room, e.g., a spacious cupboard, small attic, spare 
bedroom, or small kitchen that he has appropriated. = 

. The point we want to urge is the advisability of giving 
this room, be it large or small, a good clearmg up and 

cleaning at least twice a year, and oftener if possible. 

“But it is so small that it isn't worth while," or * There 
are such a lot of things in it that it would take such a 
time." 

- There need be but one word of reply, viz., “ Dirt." Dirt 
in the form of fine dust particles veg. on the film, of 
splashes of chemicals from wet shelves or dripping bottoms 
of bottles, crystalline dust kicked up from the floor, dirt 
on the fingers gathered up by handling dishes resting on 
dirty tables, bits of plaster, cobwebs, etc., and any of these 
and half a score more like causes may ruin your best 
negatives. | | 

It is better to spend a whole day, if need be, in cleaning 
up the dark-room than risk spoiling one's best holiday tour 
negatives. | | 

But when all is said and done, a bit of commonsense spring 
cleaning is hardly worth hesitating about. One need not do 
the whole job at one “ро”; indeed, it 15 better to take it 
in seconds, as being more likely to be more thoroughly done 
with less sense of waste of time. 

The following hints, gleaning from practical experience, 
wil doubtless prove of value to a great many readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. Empire Number. 


Ceiling and Walls.—Sweep down with a clean soft long- 
handled broom walls and ceiling the last thing on leaving 
the room one evening ; and the first thing on next entering 
the dark-room, go slowly over the floor with a damp mop 
to pick up the dirt which has settled on the floor. 


Floor Covering.—Avoid carpets or rugs of any kind on the 
floor. They are only dirt traps for dust or splashes of 
chemicals. One bit of linoleum, 3 ft. by 2 ft., just in front 
of the sink—this can be taken up in а moment—is sufficient 
if the rest of the floor is bare boards with close-fitting joints. 


Fireplace and Chimney.—Do not forget that if the room 
has a chimney it is desirable not to close this in any way, as 
it is a helpful means of aiding ventilation, but do not forget 
that every rain shower or windy day is likely to bring a 
good deal of dirt down the chimney, so give it occasional 
brush attention. 

Windows.—These, especially if ill-fitting, are good for 
ventilation but bad for dust, so they require an occasional 
rub down with a damp duster. 

Shelves. —Here, again, we require a slightly damp duster. 
First remove Maii off the shelf on to a tray, and take 
this out of the room. hen wipe the shelf slowly, and clean 
each bottle, canister, etc., out of the room before the tray 
and its contents are brought back again. 
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Once for all, и mày be said that flapping about with а 
dry duster or fussing with a brush really does more harm 
than leaving the dirt where it is, for such things only 
stir it up and double its chances of going where it is likely 
to do harm, and it is no good whatever chasing a lot of 
dust from one part of the room to another part. If a brush 
is used at all, use it very slowly along with a dust-pan, and 
always use a duster just perceptibly damp but not wet. 


System.—There are many systems of arranging the things 
in one's dark-room, all good in their way. What suits one 
case may not suit another, but any system is better than no 
system. System’ conduces to tidiness and so to cleanliness, 
saves time, memory, waste, and space. If the worker has 
a system of any kind, even the cleaning and tidying up 
weekly, monthly, or yearly, refreshes his mind as to that 
system, and the system tells him at once the proper place of 
everything. 

The Floor.—Koeep this as clear as you can, i.e., it is better 
to put things on shelves than on the floor, so that the floor 
can be run over freely and frequently with the damp mop. 


Matches.—Do not throw matches, bits of string, paper, 
etc., on the floor, but into a receptacle of some kind kept 
always in one place, so that a spent match can be thrown 
into it with ease and certainty in the dark. A pensioned-off 
galvanised iron bucket (no matter if it leaks) will be found 
very convenient, and one need not fear a conflagration from 
a smouldering match. 

If oddments, e.g., spare bottles, etc., have to be kept on 
the floor, then group them up into wooden boxes (small 
ре нене) so that they can easily be moved about “еп 

oc 


Bottles. —Wipe the neck and round the stopper or cork of 
each bottle as it is taken off the shelf for cleaning. See if 
the stopper is loose or has got stuck, and see if the label 
wants attention. If the label has fallen off, look for it at 
once on the shelf and renew the label before touching 
another bottle, or you may get mentally mixed and waste 
a lot of good material. Memory is all very well, but a 
label and waterproof ink are quite as good, perhaps better. 

As soon as a bottle is empty, wash it out at once, dry it, 
clean and dry the cork, and put them away together into a 
spare bottle box. It is far easier to clean the inside of a 
bottle before than after the inside gets dry. 


Dishes.—These, as a rule, get scant attention. It is often 
—but wrongly—thought that a swirl out with a little water 
after use is sufficient, but this is not the case at all. The 
developer, and also fixing bath, very frequently throw down 
deposits which, if not frequently removed, will cling very 
tenaciously to the material of which the dish is made. The fact 
that one can more easily see such dirt ona white porcelain dish 
than on the dark colours of celluloid, vulcanite, papier 
maché, etc., is one good argument in favour of the 
porcelain. 

On the lowermost shelf over the sink keep two stoppered 
four-ounce bottles, one to contain cheap hydrochloric acid, 
commonly sold at about 24. or 3d. per lb. at the oil-shop, 
under the name “spirit of salt," the second bottle to con- 
tain a mixture of acid and bichromate of potash in water. For 
cleaning porcelain dishes, use the hydrochloric acid and the 
bichromate for glass dishes. First rinse out and empty the 
dish, then pour in, say, а teaspoonful of acid; tilt the dish 
about to get the acid into each of the four corners ; now add 
about a teaspoonful of water, and swirl the dish about so 
as to get the acid over all the parts of its inner side. Then 
rinse well. with water. 
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SOME NOTES ON CLOUD PHOTOGRAPHY IN SPRING. 


HE Pageant of the Sky—a hackneyed phrase—is yet one full of significance for the observer of Nature’s 
moods and sequences. In every phase of nature there is always the element of movement—ever 
onward—ever changeful—towards growth, progress, or decay. In most natural phenomena, as in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, much the same rules substantiate an average that can be said to apply. 

This is particularly so in the case of clouds and cloud formation, 
which are for the most part produced by vapour in the air of a 
certain temperature meeting other currents of air of a lower 
temperature, the vapour being thereby condensed into visible form. 
As the different seasons of the year succeed each 
other, and the action and power of the sun differ, so the \ | 
temperature of the ever-ascending vapour and the upper \ \ | | 
currents ofair varies in their relation to each other. The \ 
greater the contrasts of temperature between the use 
ascending vapour and air currents, the greater the cloud — 
m 
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formation. Thus, іп a general way, each season of the 
year is productive of different cloud forms. 
of course af- 
fected greatly 
by local con- 
ditions — the 
clouds form- 
ing above 
arid wastes, 
fertile lands, 
inland lakes, 
the sea, or 
great cities 
having charac- 
teristics of 
their own ; but 
wher- 

ever 


These are 


the equiva- 
lent of 
spring, 
summer, 
autumn, 
and winter 
obtains, the 
Pageant of the 
Sky changes in 
marked degree. 

The  fascina- 
tion of the sky— 
"sometimes 
gentle, .some- 
times capricious, 
sometimes awful, 
never the same 
for two moments 
together; almost 
human in its passions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, almost 
divine in its infinity "— makes its appeal to most of us. Even the 
dwellers in cities are not debarred from the magnificence of the 
amazing cumulus, or, in fine summer weather, the dainty cirrus 
seen above the housetops; while those who live where the 
western horizon may be seen have the glories of the sunset to 
satisfy their desires for colour and beauty. 

Although it may be argued that similar cloud forms can be 
seen at practically all times of the year, it is nevertheless correct 
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to say that under normal weather conditions the clouds 
that fill the sky in spring are as different from those of 
summer or winter as one cloud form is unlike any other. 
Their usual characteristic at this time of year (in the 
British Isles, at least) is the massing of the big, white, 
rounded cumulus clouds that climb up across the sky, 
and pass away, to be reinforced by others ever hurry- 
ing onwards, some with bright and lingering fulsome- 
ness, suggestive of the summer to come; others, sullen 
and reminiscent of the winter that has passed. 

The spring is undoubtedly the best time of year for 
the photographer who wishes to secure some fine cloud 
negatives. The cloud forms have a bigness and bold- 
ness of modelling that is not so apparent in the later 
seasons of the year. During the spring, too, practically 
every type of cloud—and clouds have been very com- 
pletely classified—can be seen at different altitudes, 
according to the lateness of winter or approach of 
summer. Morning or afternoon is the best time of day 
to secure the most striking lighting. At midday— 
especially as the sun gets higher in the heavens every 
day—the lighting is less effective. 

The illimitable variety and beauty of Nature’s 
panorama that is unrolled every day can be fully taken 
advantage of by anyone who cares to look; but when 
once the opportunity for photographing a certain effect 
is gone, it can never be recalled. 
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The photographer should also, in addition to securing 
a good stock of cloud negatives for future use, be ever 
on the look-out for cloud forms suitable for adding to 
pictures already made and otherwise complete. A note- 
book should be kept, recording the various forms of 
clouds needed, as the importance of the sky as an aid to 
landscape composition cannot be overlooked. When a 
suitable cloudy day occurs, and the camera is ready, 
special efforts should be made to secure suitable skies to 
complete these pictures, and the time thus spent in 
observation will probably be far more profitable than 
merely snapping at every pretty effect that occurs. 

The photography of clouds is an easy matter, pro- 
vided orthochromatic plates or films are always used, 
and the direction of lighting is noted. With strongly 
marked cloud forms a colour filter may be unnecessary, 
nor is a filter invariably required when using either 
ortho. or panchromatic plates for yellow or red sunset 
pictures. If, however, white clouds are photographed 
which show strong contrasts with the blue sky beyond, 
the use of a filter will frequently bring about over- 
correction, and results almost theatrical in effect are 
obtained. The little hill-top print, reproduced on the 
preceding page, shows the effect of the use of a pan- 
chromatic plate and yellow screen (K2), with a subject 
strong enough to have shown the cloud form sufficiently 
well with an unscreened ordinary plate. Е... М. 


HE following cor- 

respondence has 
reached us, and 
although we cannot 
vouch for its accuracy, 
it deals with a subject 
of some importance to 
photographers, and we 
therefore print it, with 
all reservation : — 


HERBERT SAMUEL, ESQ., 
Postmaster-General. 
DEAR 51к,—1 under- 

stand that you are always 

ready to investigate well- 
founded complaints 
against the Post Offce, 
so I beg to address you. 
A fortnight ago one «f 

my best customers, а 
very handsome lady, sat 
to me for her photo- 
graph. I produced a pic- 
ture which was quite worthy of my reputation and correctly por- 
trayed both the beauty and characteristics of my sitter. Last week 
I sent to her a rough, untouched proof, which seemed to satisfy 
her. A few days ago I posted to her a dozen finished prints. To 
my surprise and mortification, she sent them back to me, writing 
that all her lady friends agreed that the likeness was unrecog- 
nisable. As the pictures were perfect when they left my estab- 
lishment, I can only presume that they have suffered through 
careless treatment in the post, and, from what I have read in 
the Press, I believe that I am not the only victim. I must ask 
that you will at once investigate my complaint, and offer me 
such compensation as I can with dignity accept.— Yours, etc., 

R. EMBRANDT. 


K 


(Reply.) 

DEAR Sig,—I am instructed by the Department to reply to 
your letter addressed to the Postmaster-General. | | 

The Department is confirmed that its officials, in this case, 
have not been responsible for the cause of your complaint, and 
that actually you have been the victim of human nature. Your 
sitter, it seems, was a lady of considerable personal attractions. 
No doubt your art represented her as such, and that your 
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OFFICE AGAIN! 


By C. H. L. EMANUEL. 


success has been your undoing. Had you represented the lady 
as ugly and gross, it is probable that her lady friends would have 
proclaimed, ad nauseam, that the likeness was a perfect one, and 
both you and the Department would have been spared the 
trouble of this correspondence.— Yours faithfully, 

(Signature illegible), Registrar of Complaints. 


THE RIGHT Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, Postmaster-General. 

S1r,—When, at various times, I have read in the papers that 
parcels are brutally treated in the post, I have imagined that 
such complaints were merely the groundless grumblings ct 
dyspeptic persons. But unfortunately I am now persuaded that 
such complaints are not only well founded, but show that the 
business of the Department is shamefully conducted. А few 
days ago I had occasion to send a glass negative by post to my 
printer. As I understood that special treatment would be given 
to articles whose fragile nature was clearly stated, I wrote in 
bold letters on the parcel “Fragile. Negative. Not to be 
crushed." Judge my annoyance when I learnt from my printer 
that the plate arrived in a shattered condition ! 

I can only presume that, in order to provide for the reckless 
finance of one of your fellow-Ministers of State, economy has 
been introduced into your Department, and that accordingly 
the literary standard among your postmen has been lowered 
until words of three syllables have become too much for them. — 
Yours faithfully, R. ANDOM. 

(Reply.) 

DEAR Sir,—I am instructed to reply to your letter addressed 
to the Postmaster-General. In the first place, I am directed to 
repudiate the suggestion that the educational standard has been 
lowered in the Post Office. In fact, had it not been for the 
high standard which there obtains, it is probable that the 
breakage of which you complain (and which the Department 
deplores) would not have occurred. The man who was 
responsible for the damage has been traced by means of the 
Bertillon method of finger-print identification lately adopted 
at the Post Office. He has, however, a complete excuse for his 
action. He states that on reading your notice, “Negative not to 
be crushed,” he at once appreciated the subtle use of the double- 
negative, and, translating it, with grammatical accuracy, into a 
positive, he read the instructions to mean, “To be crushed,” and 
acted accordingly. A little more care on your part in the pre- 
paration of the notice would have made it less liable to mis- 
interpretation.—Yours faithfully, | 

(Signature illegible, Registrar of Complaints. 
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Facts and Formule from all Sources for Practical 
Workers. 


PASSE-PARTOUT BINDING. 
ORKERS often find that the binding on passe-partout 
frames comes away from the glass. This is particularly 
likely to happen when after a few days of cold weather the 
temperature rises, and the moisture in the air -condenses on 
walls, pictures, and other relatively cool objects, softening the 
adhesive, and causing the binding to curl away from the glass. 
Glue may be rendered more suitable for such work by adding 
a little acetic acid to it; in fact, a waterproof glue may be 
made by dissolving glue in acetic acid. Bookbinders sometimes 
add a small quantity of skim-milk to glue in order to increase 
its adhesive properties, but, of course, the cream must be 
thoroughly separated, and, if possible, the skim-milk left after 
passing the milk through a centrifugal separator should be used 
in preference to the skim-milk from hand-creamed milk. Care 
should be taken, however, never to use the acid paste for mount- 
ing prints. С. 
© d$ —— 
ACTINOMETER PAPER IN CARBON PRINTING. 

T is well known that the various printing-out papers have not 
their maximum sensitiveness to the same section of the 
spectrum. Ordinary P.O.P., for example, is most sensitive to 
ultra-violet rays, so that on some days it will print relatively 
faster than on others, as compared with, say, carbon tissue. 
Hence it is a somewhat unreliable guide when used under 
another negative, or in an actinometer, as a guide to the depth 
of printing in carbon work. И we use the same sensitive salt 
in the paper for the actinometer that we are employing in the 
actual printing paper, we are on safer ground. Р.О.Р. is satis- 
factory enough for a good deal of work, but where greater 
exactitude is required, it is a good plan to sensitise a sheet of 
plain paper with the same strength of bichromate solution as 
that employed for sensitising the carbon tissue. The spirit 
sensitiser supplied by the Autotype Company answers, and may 
be readily brushed over a few scraps of single transfer paper 
or final support, and when dry these scraps may be used for 
actinometer purposes. Of course, the visible image more nearly 
resembles that of an undeveloped platinotype print than any- 
thing else, but it is quite strong enough to form a reliable guide 
to printing depth. It is surprising how correctly the right ex- 
posure can be gauged by means of this simple form of print 

actinometer. H. 


—— e 
GLAZING PRINTS ON CELLULOID. 


np defect in glazing on plate.glass is that the prints some- 
times stick to it, and thereby the best prints are sometimes 
spoiled. The ferrotype has yet another inconvenience, and it is 
that we are unable to see whether there are any air-bubbles left 
or not. 

These inconveniences are done away with in celluloid, which 
gives, with a minimum trouble, very brilliant glaze, and, besides, 
the print is sure to come off if properly manipulated. 

The process is exactly the same as that for glazing on glass 
or ferrotype; but on account of the thinness and transparency 
of celluloid, it is convenient to work. In glazing on celluloid, 
we are able to know when the print is thoroughly dry. It is 
when the celluloid curls inwards, i.e., on the side of the print. 
Then, by curling the celluloid in the opposite way by the right 
hand, we get the print, in our left, quite enamelled. 

Best results are obtained by using the celluloid without any 
scratches, otherwise they show on the glazed print. It is also 
advisable to use small pieces, a little larger than the prints (say, 
5 by 4 for quarter.plate print)—not big, full-size ones. Also 
the celluloid is thinner, it is more convenient, and the print 
takes less time to come off than with thick pieces. The best are 
those used as non-curling celluloid flat films whose gelatine is 
scraped off. Care should be taken not to scratch the side. 

F. J. S. (Bombay). 
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The Camera Club.—The demonstration on Monday, the 11th 
inst., will be on “ Lantern Slide Making.” On Thursday, the 
14th inst., Mr. Justice Lush will take the chair at a lecture by 
Mr. W. Bickerton, on “Виа Studies by Land and Séa.” Ladies 
are specially invited to this lecture. 


The Meeting of secretaries and lecturers of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Phot. .-aphic Union is fixed for Saturday, March 23, 
at 3.30 p.m., at the Village Institute, Edgworth, Turton, near 
Bolton. "Ariel" will announce full particulars next week. 


Lecturing to the Sale Photographic Society, Mr. A. Hallas, a 
well-known North Country press worker, referred to the types of 
ignition lamps for flashlight exposures, and said the mechanical 
type of lamp was superior to the electrical or gun cotton methods. 


А very creditable display of work was shown at the St. Rollox 
Co-operative Camera Club (one of Glasgow's smaller clubs), and 
the entries exceeded those of last year. There were a number of 
prize-winners, but Mr. H. W. Mathieson secured first place for 
the best picture in the competitive classes. 

The Affiliated Societies’ Annual Outing has, at the invitation of 
the executive, been undertaken this year by the Bowes Park 
Society, and, with the kind permission of Lord Salisbury, the 
rendezvous will be Hatfield Park, on June 8. No trouble will 
be spared to ensure a successful outing. 


Mr. James Shaw, the new president of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society, an acknowledged peer in lantern slide 
making, recently showed his very fine set of Italian slides, drawn 
from * Perugia, Orvieto, and Siena," at the Southampton Camera 
Club, and, as is his wont, met with a very hearty reception. 

The Ealing Photographic Society's annual exhibition, which 
last year proved to be a great attraction, is fixed for April 3o and 
May r this year, and will be held in the Town Hall. The hon. 
secretary, Mr. T. W. Bartlett, of 20, Craven Avenue, Ealing, will 
be pleased to hear of anyone wishing to become a member cf 
the society. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, opening the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Society's exhibition, suggested that societies should do 
all that was possible in carrying out an historical survey of 
counties, and said that perhaps, in days to come, even a photo- 
graph of a peer might be regarded as they now regarded that uf 
a mammoth. 


Taken as a whole, the exhibition of the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society was a good, all-round show, and Messrs. Craig 
Annan, Ogilvy Reid, R.S.A., and J. M. Whitehead had a pleasant 
duty in judging the exhibits. On this occasion the society has 
been sparing in their awards—only five medals and fifteen 
honourable mentions. 


Mr. K. F. Bishop was recently lecturing at the Warrington 
Photographic Society on *Platinotype," and showed ten prints 
sent by the Platinotype Company, which focussed attention on 
the fact that, although the price of metallic platinum has so 
greatly increased—probablv through the multiplication of 
electrical apparatus—yet neither in quality nor price has platino- 
type paper varied for a dozen or more years—a mystery to the 
average Britisher. 

The Prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for the best prints on paper or postcards of their 
manufacture submitted for the competition for the month of 
January, have been awarded as follows:—Class I.—Open com- 
petition, G. J. Hughes, 8, The Mall, Waterford, Ireland, for 
print on glossy P.O.P. Class II. (for those who have never 
previously won a prize in any class of competition). —W. Веггу, 
$, Shandon Place, Edinburgh, for print on semi-matt bromide 
paper. 

Demonstrations of ** Noctona " at Harrod's this Week.— Photo- 
graphers living in the West.end, and visitors, should note that 
Messrs. Griffin have made arrangements to give free demonstra- 
tions of print-making on “ Noctona " (the well-known gaslight 
paper made and supplied by Messrs. Griffin), in the photographic 
department at Harrod's Stores, Brompton Road,, every afternoon 
this week, from 2 to 5 p.m. (March 11-16). Those who are unable 
to attend these demonstrations will alwavs be able to obtain 
free demonstrations of this and other printing processes at 
Messrs. Griffin's establishment, Kingsway, W.C., at any time. 
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N two previous articles I have dealt with vignetting 
as a means of eliminating undesirable surroundings, and 
with combination printing in what is practically its 
simplest form, namely the addition of a sky and a bit 
of distance to a foreground and mid-distance, This 

article deals with combination printing, which is not com- 
bination printing if a Hibermanism may be permitted. 
That is, the technique is a method of combination printing, 
but the parts are all parts of the same original. The rela- 
tive positions are 
altered, but 
nothing is im- 
ported. The sky 
indeed is not in 
the original, but 
is worked in by 
means of the 
stump and 
rubber. 

The subject is 


e" 


Fig. 1.—Straight print from the original 
negative. 


one which attracted my attention on 
a holiday some years ago, but 
proved a difficult one to mamage. 
The planes of distance were not 
very clearly marked, and more 
especially was the middle distance 
weak; in fact, almost absent. The 
foreground spread itself too much, 
and no variation of position seemed 
to make much difference, though a 
whole morning was devoted to the 
making of two or three exposures. 
The subject was probably not worth the time spent upon it, but 
occasionally it is well to go resolutely through with a subject 
which has attracted attention, though on closer acquaintance 
it may prove unpromising, and to make as much of it as 
possible. Although the result may be valueless, pictorially 
speaking, the exercise quickens one’s perception, not only 
of the picturesque, but of the qualities which render the 
picturesque satisfactory pictorial subject matter. 

The subject is in one of those rocky valleys running down 
to the sea on the Cornish coast, valleys which in North Devon 
would be called coombes, but which in Cornwall are more 
rugged, less wooded, and usually more precipitous. Without 
doubt the colour exerted its influence, and particularly the 
contrast between the cold slaty rocks in the foreground and 
the purple heather and yellow green grass of the distant 
hill. The rough proofs taken of the negatives were dis- 
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III.- Improving a Landscape Composition. 
By *CADOGAN SQUARE." я Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


Fig. 2.—Showing where the print was cut, and 
the upper portion moved to the left. 
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appointing, and careful 
examination of them  indi- 
cated that some drastic mea- 
sures would Рауе to be taken , , 
before a final print worth cdi ccn slim i^i: 
looking at could be obtained. | 
My readers will agree with me, on looking at fig. 1, which 
is a straight print from the original negative, or rather the 
least bad of the three original negatives. The defects are 
fairly obvious, very poor rendering of planes, a marked 
tendency to spottiness, and an inadequate suggestion of the 
precipitousness and gorge-like character of the actual spot. 

Small, then, though this little bit of Nature may be, its 
aspect might be rendered bolder and bigger if the general 
slope of the rock face could be steepened, and I felt that 
if the dark mass of rock in the top right-hand corner could 
be moved bodily a little to the left, not only would this be 
accomplished, but the composition would be improved. . 

The lower part of the print appeared unduly light, while 
this upper mass of rock was too dark, and the distant hill 
was also several tones too dark 
and did not recede as it should. 
The scheme was to cut the print 
across, following the outline of the 
foreground rocks, but leaving the 
dark mass in the top right-hand 
corner, as if it were a part of the 
distance, and then to shift this cut- 
off upper portion bodily to the left 
the required distance, fit the two 
edges together, and copy the print 
to obtain a new negative. 

Fig. 2 will enable the reader to 
see where this cut was made, but 
it may be premised that for 
working in this way smooth 
bromide enlargements should be 
used. When detached, this upper 


portion will be 
moved to the 
left, as shown Бу 
the arrows. 

The correct 
position being 
arrived at, it will 
be necessary to 
again cut the 
edge of the 
upper portion to 
fit accurately to 
the edge of the 
rock from К 
downwards. To 
do this have the 
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foreground half of the print on the top, and with a 
fairly hard and very finely pointed pencil, held quite 
vertically, mark round the cut edge of the rock portion. 
Then cut with a fine pointed penknife on a piece of hard 
strawboard. 

We shall now find that we have a gap left at G, due 
to the fact that the cut along G slopes upwards to the edge. 
Of course, the whole of the upper part of the print might 
be lowered till this gap was filled, but to do this would 
lessen the height of the rock and hill, and to some extent 
detract from the desired effect. Instead, we may borrow 
a strip from another enlargement, or, if necessary, enlarge 
a bit of the negative and cut out of it the required strip. 
For convenience, and to prevent the undue multiplication of 
illustrations, I have shown this strip at 
Е, and a glance at fig. 1 will show фе E= : 
character of the strip cut out. А small = 
piece only of the strip from F has been © 
filled in to the gap С, as to fill it 
entirely would have destroyed the clear- 
ness of the illustration. 

Having cut these various portions to 
fit accurately, they must be mounted 
together, and the most satisfactory 
method is to lay them face downwards, 
fitting them carefully together, like a 
jig-saw puzzle, and to attach over the 
back in the usual way a sheet of ad- 
hesive mounting tissue. Then any of 
the mounting firms will press the print 
into contact with a large mount. If this 
cannot be done, the sections must be 
mounted with paste, but the print 
should be pasted without previous 
wetting, and given no chance to ex- 
pand, or clean close fitting of the 
parts will be impossible of attain- 
ment. 

But now let us consider a very simple 
refinement of this, a modification, 
indeed, which will actually simplify the 
work as well as enhance the effect. 
Let us make two enlargements, giving 
to the second, say, from 50 per cent. 
more to perhaps almost double the ex- 
posure the first receives, and gauging 
the exposure for the first so that the dis- 
tant hill just shows full detail and grada- 
tion. We have seen that in fig. 1 the distant 
hill is too dark to recede properly, and. 
of course, in fig. 2 there is no improve- 
ment in this direction. 

In fig. 3 the hill is actually much 
darker, this illustration being prepared 
as a graphic method of emphasising the 
importance of keeping the relative tones 
of foreground and distance correct. 
However, having the two enlargements, 
we use the darker one for the fore- 
ground and the lighter for the distance, 
and at the same time we shall keep the 
tone of the dark mass of rock. which we 
are moving a little to the left, a trifle 
lighter. Now taking the darker of the 
two, let us cut as before, the line of the 
cut being clearlv shown in fig. 3. 

Then, if we place the foreground por- 
tion of this darker enlargement over 
the lighter one, we can pencil round the 
cut outline, as we did before, and mount 
the two portions together, having of 
course a strip of the grass at G twice 
over, as may be seen in the finished 
print, but a little spotting will soon 
obliterate any prominent object which is 
repeated. 

After mounting it is probable that 
a litle fine spotting will be needed 
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where any fine white lines show along the joins. 
This may be done with a pointed sable brush in the 
ordinary way. If the rock outline against the sky should be 
a little hard when the edge has been cut, this may also be 
modified by brush work. The print may now be copied 
either to 15 by 12 or 12 by 10, and prints made by contact, 
or a smaller negative made for enlarging from, and in this 
case the sky which 1s thought suitable may be printed in by 
one of the usual methods. 

It is a simple matter, however, to add a sky by rubbing 
stumping powder over the sky with a pad of wash-leather 
until an even gradation of tone is obtained, afterwards 
picking out the lighter parts indicating broken cloud edges 
with a piece of pointed rubber. 
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BROMOILS IN COLOUR. 


1 
"^. "| HE fascination 
| of the bromoil 
process grows 
in proportion to 
the success of the worker who adopts it as a method of 
expression in pictorial photography. As the hand 
becomes more facile in the use of the pigmenting brush, 
the desire to produce better pictures that carry out pre- 
conceived ideas increases, until a dislike for the limita- 
tions of all other processes arises. 

Before attempting colour bromoils, it is well to con- 
sider some of the factors that govern success or failure 
in the process. These, of 
course, apply largely to 
bromoils in monochrome 
also. My own methods 
differ somewhat from those 
generally advocated— particu- 
larly in regard to the matter 
of temperature. I prefer to 
use all solutions quite cold, 
but find the copper sulphate 
bleacher given by the Editor 
in the last Christmas Num- 
ber of THE A. P. far and 
away the best yet put for- 
ward for the purpose. 

The chief factors that may 

vary and affect successful 
results are:—(1) make of 
bromide paper, (2) bleacher, 
(3) temperature of  solu- | 
tions, (4) local condition of water, (5) inks, (6) method of 
applying the pigment. My recommendation to would- 
be bromoilers is to fix some of the factors, and experi- 
ment with the rest until success is achieved. Stick to 
one paper, get the same sort of bromide print you do for 
ordinary work, and bleach in the copper sulphate 
formula. 

Now, if the pigment will not take to the high lights, 
either the print was too light, not exposed enough, the 
solutions too warm, or the time of immersion too long. 
Of course, the print must be left in the bleacher until the 
black image disappears. И, after further modifications, 
it is not just right, alter the ink. "There are plenty to 
choose from— Sinclair's pot (hard) and tube, which is 
softer, Rawlins’, and lithographic inks. I have got 
fairly good prints from ordinary printer's ink. 

Up to now, I have managed to get almost any reason- 
able shade by mixing red, yellow, and blue with sepia 
and black to help out the shadows. At the same time, 
I can see that some of the delicate dress shades now in 
vogue will require a greater variety of—shall we call 
them?—primary colours to choose from. Still, the 
three colours, with sepia and black, are enough to get 
well on with. 


Special to * The A. P. and P. N” st 


Straight print Ист original from which the colour bromoil 
reproduced on opposite page was made. 


By A. H. DODMAN | 


: A 


[In the following article Mr. Dodman gives an outline of a method of working the 
bromoil process in coloured inks. Many of his results have been so eminently success- 
ful that we are glad to record his procedure and to reproduce two examples in the 
present issue, on pages 257 and 264. 
ing in a limited number of colours have not enabled us to do justice to the excellence of 

! the dainty and skilful colour renderings of the originals.—Ep.] 


We regret, however, that the exigencies of print- 


In dealing with portraits, the great thing to be 
observed is that flesh tints are naturally more delicate, 
and give much lighter shadows, than black or sepia; and 
if a print of the kind recommended for monochrome 
bromoil is taken—i.e., good black shadows and plucky 
high lights—you will find that, though you have a light 
colour in the shadows, the high lights are only blank 
paper; and, for colour work, the tint should cover the 
whole, except, perhaps, for a few accents, catch-lights, 
etc., for effect. 

Consequently for this work, I want a fully exposed 
bromide, with a fair deposit of silver all over it, so that, 
when bleached, and I begin to 
apply the pigment, I get the 
flesh tint to take to every 
part of the face; the rest must 
take care of itself, though 
this can always be success- 
fully overcome by judicious 
inking. 

As to quality of paper, I 
like one with a good coat- 
ing of soft gelatine, and 
I must own Barnet is my 
favourite. The reason for 
this is that, when the paper 
is over-exposed, one can get 
pigment to stick all over, 
but being soft, and con- 
sequently swollen with water, 
it is easier to ‘‘ hop” off 
again than with a hard gela- 
tine paper, which seems to °° hold ” the pigment better. 

After mixing the colours to the tint judged about 
right, I test by dabbing on a piece of plain white paper, 
in exactly the same way as working on the print. This 
makes me more certain, and there is not so much altera- 
tion in the print itself. Again, I finish one colour, as 
far as possible, at the time—face first, hair, dress, and 
background, in each case going carefully round the edge 
of each dividing line of colour with a small brush—light 
colours first, and finish with dark. Then colours can 
be levelled up a bit, an extra dab or two with the dark 
brush on the shadows of the light tint, or a little toning 
of dark colours with the light brush. I use Tricolour 
lithographic inks, because they mix smoother. 

After pigmenting, the print is put aside for an hour 
or two for the gelatine to drv hard, after which it can 
be cleaned up—high lights brightened by a vaccinating 
scalpel (sold by the photographic stores as print 
trimmers). It will now be found that one or two shadows, 
such as nostrils, ears, etc., want strengthening, eve- 
brows, lashes, and pupil of the eve want ''spotting °’ a 
bit, and this is judiciously done with a small sable brush 
and the colour required, working nearly dry, first test- 
ing strength of colour on a piece of paper. 
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THE SCOUT. 


BY 
А. Н, DODMAN. 


See article on 
opposite page. 
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SPRINGTIME. 


BY 
RUDOLF EICKEMBYER, JUN. 
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THE LITTLE PEASANT. Bv Pierre DUBREUIL. 
From the One-man Show of M. Dubreuil's Work, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery,” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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By WARD MUIR. 2 


Tuis is ап era of experimental- 
is ism in pictorial photography— 
experimentalism in the choice of sub- 
jects, lightings, and treatments. The 
desire to launch out into fresh fields of 
work (and even to be “ original ’’ at the 
cost of a little absurdity, now and then) 
is a healthy sign of the times. And if, on 
occasions, the results of the earlier experiments are not 
of much value in themselves, they may at least prove 
suggestive and lead to better things. 

It is with this excuse that I offer the accompanying 
prints of snow scenes in the woods, taken by flashlamp. 
I think the idea of which they are the outcome ‘ his 
possibilities,” as the phrase is; and perhaps some reader 
of the Empire Number of THe А. P. AND P. N. will 
follow the hints here jotted down, and produce work of 
a far more finished and altogether more satisfactory 
sort than that which I have tentatively achieved. In 
view of the many distant parts of the world which THE 
A. P. reaches, the possibility of snow-clad landscapes 
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NOW AND THE FLASHLAMP. 


A NOVEL FORM OF NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
a Special to ‘‘ The А. Р. & P. №“ 


will be quite within the range of work of many readers, 
even when it is warm springtime in England. 
Flashlight is often blamed for the rapidity with w hich 
its illuminating power fades away—that is, the flash 
does not °“ carry ' more than a few yards. This, how- 
ever, has its advantages, for there are plenty of subjects 
in which any illumination of the background is highly 


undesirable. Take these woodland scenes as an 
example. If the light were daylight, we should see an 


infinitely deep tangle of spotty distance, and the near 
trees would hardly s \ 
stand out with the brightness which we here notice, for 
the flashlight picks out the near objects, photographs 
them with a queer, startling distinctness, and then stops 
short, not reaching the more remote planes, and thus 
leaving the subject of our picture, whatever it is, 
isolated against a sort of blank nothingness. 

This may, or may not, be beautiful; it certainly is 
not natural; but it is interesting, and, at the lowest, 
rather pretty. Of course, the lighting bears no re- 
semblance to that of moonlight, for moonlight shines on 
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the near part of the landscape and on the distant equally. 
The only effect to which I can compare these flashlamp 
snaps is that seen when walking along carrying a 
lantern, or motoring with acetylene headlights: the 
objects on which the lantern’s or the motor headlights’ 
rays fall stand out with staring whiteness, at the moment 
of our passing, and the picture is more or less what is 
here shown. 

But I do not propose to apologise for these prints on 
the score that they are unnatural, for I am not sure that 
I care much about truth to nature when the fantastic and 
the untrue happens to be decorative or pleasing in any 
way; and I do think that, with careful preparation and 
choice of subject, such flashlamp shots, whether taken 
in snow-time, as these were done, or in summer, may 
promise much to the worker in search of the unusual. 

Of course, I am aware that this sort of thing has been 
done by our friends the Night Photographers; but, as a 
rule, these gentlemen chose views ready lit by street 
lamps. A capital snow scene which I saw recently was 
not unsimilar to my flashlamp prints; but it was taken 
by the light of a fixed lamp, in some suburb or park. 
Now, it is obvious that the flashlamp plan has this 
advantage—that one can take one’s flashlamp and a 
store of flashpowder wherever one chooses, into the 
depths of the country, along woodland paths, and into 
such like places where the street lamp is an unknown 
quantity. Thus one’s choice of themes is greatly 
enlarged. 

I speak of a flashlamp because I have found this more 


AFTER THE SNOWSTORM. 


convenient than any other form of artificial illumination. 
The flashlamp (e.g., the Agfa, which is the one I use) 
can be held in any position—near the ground or at 
arm’s-length in the air; it can be held just above the 
camera (a stand camera was used, but I dare say the 
work would be not impossible with a camera held 
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in one hand and the lamp in the other, or with a friend 
to fire off the lamp, as the case may be), and it need not 
touch anything. Flash candles have to be supported 
on some surface—a tin lid, or a stone, or what not, and, 


consequently, must generally be on the ground, which 
is the most unsuitable position. Besides, by using a 


NIGHT IN THE FonEsr. 


flash, one takes one’s pictures instantaneously, and if 
the tree branches are waving in any reasonably slow 
wind there will be no blur. 

As I have said, I find that, on the whole, it is best to 
hold the flash above the level of the lens; but I have not 
yet made up my mind whether it is best to have the light 
directly above the lens or somewhat to one side— 
whether, in short, an absolutely flat lighting is best or 
a lighting which causes deep shadows. It depends a 
good deal on the type of subject chosen. If you have, 
say, a nicely shaped tree, upstanding against a blank of 
nothingness, I fancy I should vote for the dead-on light- 
ing. The tree then appears as a pale pattern of trunk, 
branches, etc., almost without modelling, and seen 
against what would appear to be a black sheet, were it 
not for the curious sense of depth which the said black- 
ness mysteriously possesses, in this sort of work. But 
if there is a foreground—as there is in these snow 
scenes, necessarily—I am inclined to prefer a lighting a 
trifle to one side, in order to get some modelling. The 
snow, for instance, would be mere whiteness had it no 
shadows. I do not like the cruel, straight line of the 
shadows from the trees; but I confess I find that the 
picture is duller, flatter, without it: the whiteness of the 
tree trunk is barely distinguishable from that of the 
snow itself sometimes. 

Al these points must be worked out to their own 
satisfaction by individual experimenters. The plan may 
be tried at any season of the year, of course; but when 
there is snow on the ground it is doubly interesting. 
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See article " Bromoils in Colour," on page 256. 
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JAMES SIMPLES. 


Bv 
PIERRE DUBREUIL. 


From the One-man Show of 
M. Dubreuil's Work, now 
open at “The A. P. Little 
Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Bv Percy С. К. WRIGHT. 


A SEA URCHIN. 
See article on " Hand Camera Work" on page 947 ; note reproduction of original print from which the above picture was enlarged. 
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E are so continually receiving letters 
of inquiry from our readers ask- 
ing our opinion as to the advisa- 

bility of their entering the photographic profession and 

the prospects open to them, that we have thought it 
advisable to answer in a general way such inquiries in 
an article which would enable us to deal with the matter 
more fully than is usually possible by correspondence. 
Our querists are men of about all ages, and engaged, 
when they make the inquiry, in almost every kind of 
business. A man may write, for example, in some- 
thing like the following strain : ‘‘ I am a newsagent, but 
find the business is very much cut up; and as I am very 
much interested in photography, I think of becoming a 
professional photographer. I have a half-plate camera, 
and one of its lenses of 74 in. focus, and my friends tell 
me I have been very successful with the portraits I have 
done of them. Do you advise me to take up photo- 
graphy, and is there a good living in it? I shall be 

grateful for any advice.” "M 
Now, we are anxious to discuss the matter quite dis- 

passionately, and without the slightest wish to dis- 

courage any enthusiastic worker who may feel that 
photography as a profession offers him better prospects 
than the work in which he is already engaged. At the 
same time, we fully realise the responsibilities which 
attach to the position of adviser in such a matter. | 

A man may throw up what is bringing him a living, 
even if it be not quite so good a living as he desires, and 
he may spend his hard-earned savings on launching out 
in a new direction, only to find that he has jumped out 
of the proverbial frying-pan into the fire. Most men 
and women of any pluck let the world see the best side 
of things. They strive to keep up the appearance of 
success in life, even when there is little actual prosperity. 

The consequence is that, knowing his own individual 
difficulties and financial anxieties, the average man 
thinks most other men. are in better positions, making 
and saving more money than himself. This may, or 
may not, be the case; but it is an undoubted fact that 
every profession or trade contains very many members 
who are struggling to make ends meet, but who keep 
this fact, as far as possible, from an unsympathetic 
world. It is therefore quite unsafe to assume that 
because Mr. A., who is a professional photographer, 
appears to be doing well, he is actually doing so. 

Further, it is still more unsafe to assume that 

‘because Mr. A. seems to be doing well, I myself can 

do the same." Мг. А. may have given ten, fifteen, or 

twenty years of his life to photography, while the man 
anxious to enter the profession has given, say, an equal 

period to some other work. Obviously Mr. A. has a 

start in the race of the ten, fifteen, or twenty years, as 

the case may be. We are referring at the moment to 
the technical side of the work only, and, assuming that 
photography is as easy as some people would have us 
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suppose, an experience of ten years in the mere matter 
of negative and print production alone is not to be 
overlooked as a factor working against the later 
entrant. 

Again, every man who is dissatisfied with his present 
occupation because it is yielding him an insufficient 
income should ask himself whether it is yielding him an 
adequate return for what he has put into it in brains and 
business ability. И is, of course, very difficult for a 
man to sit on himself in judgment in this way, but it 
ought to be done before taking such an important step 
as that of making a complete change of occupation. If 
a man has more or less failed in one direction through 
lack of business ability, is it probable that he will 
succeed in another? 

We may now turn to a consideration of the qualities 
and abilities which will make for success, and the mere 
mention of these will show our correspondents how 
impossible it is for us to form any idea of the chances 
of success from a short letter. We need not specify 
moral qualities, such as business integrity, and the like; 
these wil be taken for granted. Business ability, 
reasonably good education, charm of manner, good 
appearance, artistic perception, and technical skill may 
be set down as the principal items, and these may be 
considered more or less in detail. It will be understood 
that much of what we have already said does not apply 
in those cases where a youth contemplates making 
photography his business. Now that we are consider- 
ing the qualifications, however, our remarks are capable 
of fairly general application. 

First, then, business ability, by which we mean, 
broadly, the ability to sell the work produced, and to 
produce the work which will sell. Professional photo- 
graphers, as a whole, are markedly deficient in this 
direction. It is sometimes stated in their defence that 
the artistic temperament is rarely businesslike, but we 
fear there is as great a lack of artistry as of business 
aptitude. А man may be businesslike in so far as 
systematic book-keeping, prompt attention to correspon- 
dence, punctuality with regard to appointments, and 
such like matters go, yet he may show lack of business 
ability in his failure to understand and constantly reckon 
with human nature. In so personal a business as photo 
graphy, this is a most important factor. 

The sitter does not always ask for what he or she 
wants, neither does he or she always want what is asked 
for. Quickness of perception and a good deal of tact 
are required to enable one to see a little below the sur- 
face and to lead the customer on to what will please 
them and prove creditable and profitable work. Too 
often the photographer ventures to argue with his cus- 
tomer—a fatal procedure. If there is dissatisfaction 
with the proofs, it is far better to say at once, ‘‘ I agree 
with you, madam; the pictures don’t do you justice. 
When can you come for а resitting?’’ Such an attitude 
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goes a long way towards ensuring that the second lot 
of proofs will be liked. We give this merely as an 
instance, but the same principle applies in many other 
cases. 

Further, business ability enables а man to see and 
seize opportunities of pushing business. There are 
often cases where, once a customer is interested in the 
work, he can be led to spend money. The American 
professionals well understand the advantages, for 
example, of taking a ro by 8 picture and submitting it 
with the proofs, even though the order is for cabinets. 
Often judicious handling will secure an order for platino- 
types when the client originally proposed having silver 
prints, and so on. In this connection, we may point 
out that many successful professionals leave this side of 
the business to a smart lady receptionist, that it usually 
pays to do so, and that a good business woman is worth 
a good salary. 

We need not give further instances. Our correspon- 
dents should be able to decide for themselves whether 
they possess the business qualities of which we have 
given but two or three examples. 

As to artistic perception, the public want a certain 
amount of the artistic, but not an overdose. There is 
practically no demand for the ultra-artistic obscurity 
of the under-cxposed-and-printed-from-the-back-on-very- 
rough-paper type of portrait. We shouid say the 
demand is for good likeness, with pleasing expression, 
satisfactory composition, with clear but unobtrusive 
detail, the appearance or ensemble of the finished print 
being ** artistic,” in that the printing and mounting аге 
up to date, and, to some extent, individualistic. 

What the inquirer generally considers first, we have 


“А.Р. and P. N.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C.—One- 
man Show of Pictorial Work by Pierre Dubreuil. Open daily 
until April 6. 

Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C.—One- 
man Show by G. R. Ballance. Open during March. 


The Camera Club, :7, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.—One-man 
Show by Frank H. Read. Opens on March 18. 

Worthing Camera Club.—March 5 to 16. Hon. sec., E. F. H. 
Crouch, “ Lyndhurst,” Warwick Gardens, Worthing. 

South London Photographic Society.—March 9 to 23. Hon. 
sec., Horace Wright, 180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 

Sheffield Photographic Society.—March 12 to 16. Hon. sec., 
J. W. Wright, 30, Oakhill Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield. 

Bedford Camera Club.—March 13 and 14. Exhibits, March 12. 
Hon. sec., C. E. Craddock, 194, Castle Road, Bedford. 

Nottingham Camera Club.— March 13 to 16. Hon. sec., E. A. 
Pollard, 4, Hedley Villas, Beech Avenue, Nottingham. 

Beith and District Arts and Crafts Club.—March 20 to 23. Hon. 
sec., J. Peat Millar, 4o, King's Road, Beith, N.B. 

South Suburban Photographic Society.—March 21: to 23. 
Exhibits, March 13. Hon. sec., А. E. Bache, 43, Charlton Road, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

Barry Y.M.C.A. Camera Club.— March 23 to зо. Entries close 
March 13; exhibits, March 20. Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Camera 
Club, Barry, Glam. . 

Toronto Camera Club.—March 25 to 3o. Exhibits, March 13. 
Sec., Edward G. Spurr, 2, Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Folkestone and District Camera Clab.— March 25 to зо. Entries 
close March 16; exhibits, March 21. Hon. sec., Hamilton 
Smith, 20, Radnor Park Crescent, Folkestone. 

Uxbridge and District Arts and Crafts Society.—March 27 to 29. 
Secretary, Arnold Gent, The Institute, Uxbridge. 
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left to the last—the technical skill. We do not suggest 
for a moment that it is of no importance; but we do say 
that the other requirements for success are much less 
readily acquired. Some time and study must neverthe- 
less be devoted to the work of producing with certainty 
well-graded negatives of uniform printing quality, 
though they may be taken under widely different condi- 
tions of light, and also to printing the negatives satis- 
factorily. Whenever it is possible, some period of 
technical and artistic training is a great help, either in a 
technical school or a photographic establishment. Each 
alternative has its own advantages, and we are always 
glad to advise inquirers on this point. 

So far we have said nothing as to what a professional 
worker may hope to make out of photography as a busi- 
ness. Obviously, everything depends upon what the 
individual puts into it in ability, energy, and capital. 
The man of great business aptitude, with a good deal of 
capital, may make a handsome income, buying assist- 
ance in the way of artistic and technical skill. The 
small man, starting in a modest way, may make a com- 
fortable living. 

In any case, it will be found that competition is keen 
everywhere; and to succeed means striking out on new 
lines, either in the style of work or the methods of busi- 
ness. Yet how few workers do this! For instance, 
how many photographers have used the autochrome 


‘process as a means of attracting attention to their estab- 


lishments and, at the same time, bringing in a few 
guineas occasionally ? In this apathy of the average pro- 
fessional, we have one of the best rcasons why the really 
smart, pushing man may do well if he enters the profes- 
sional ranks. 


Eastbourne Art and Industry Society.—March 27 to 29. Entries 
close March 16; exhibits, March 25. Secretary, Mr. Н. J. 
Capon, 75, Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 

Hamilton Natural History and Photographic Society.— March 
28 and 29. Entries close March 20; exhibits, March 27. Hon. 
sec., Wm. Frame, Windmill Road, Hamilton, N.B. 

Worcestershire Camera Club.—March 29 to April 17. Entries 
close March 18; exhibits, March 23. Hon. secretary, С. H. 
Haycox, Hazeldean, St. Wulstan's Crescent, Worcester. 


Montreal Amateur Athletic Association Camera Club.— April 8 
to 13. Sec., P. S. Robinson, 250, Peel Street, Montreal, Canada. 

Coventry Photographic Club.—April 11 to 13. Entries close 
March 27; exhibits, April 3. Hon. sec., G. E. Band, 27, 
Allesley Old Road, Coventry. 

Watford Camera Club and Photographic Society.—April 11 to 
13. Hon. sec., Е. H. Haines, тоо, High Street, Watford. 

Photographic Society of Ireland.—April 15 to 20. Entries 
close April 3; exhibits, April 6. Hon. sec., Н. W. Segrave, 20, 
Kenilworth Road, Rathgar, Dublin. 

Photographic Arts and Crafts.—May 3 to 11. Sec., Arthur С. 
Brookes, rs, Harp Alley, Farringdon Street, E.C. 

Settle Exhibition.—May. Sec., Miss Wray, Bond End. Зее, 
Yorks. 


Winnipeg Camera Club.—May 8 to 11. Exhibits, April 27. 
Sec., J. M. Iredale, Enderton Building, Portage Ave., Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

London Salon of Photography.—September 7 to October 19. 
Receiving dav for British work, August 27 ; Colonies and abroad, 
August 21. Hon. sec., Bertram Park, 92, Fellows Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

Royal Photographic Society.—September to October. Secre- 
tary, J. McIntosh, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 

Bournemouth and District Camera Club.—Nov. 22 to Dec- 2. 
Hon. sec., Miss Penrice, 41, Wellington Road, Bournemouth. 

COMPETITION. 

“A. P. and P. N.” Colonial.—Entries close June т. Full 

particulars are given on p. 270 this week. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS THE WORLD OVER. 


Means of Travel and Facilities for Photography Abroad and in the Colonies. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


the vaguest notions as to the duties which may be levi- 
able at foreign customs houses upon the apparatus and 

materials which accompany him. As a result of a consider- 
able amount of correspondence and research, we are enabled 
to place before our readers some reliable and, as far as pos- 
sible, complete information with regard to the duties to which 
photographic goods are subject. Mainly, it is based upon 
the latest figures and facts available at the Board of Trade. 

The official information, however, is by no means free from 
vagueness; at least, so far as the tourist is concerned. The 
duties leviable upon photographic goods intended for com- 
mercial purposes are clearly stated, but it is not always laid 
down in black and white whether the personal baggage of 
the travelling photographer is dutiable. This matter, we 
found on inquiry, is in very many cases ‘‘ subject to arrange- 
ment," either directly with the Customs officers or through 
the medium of the British Consulate at the place of destina- 
tion. It often happens, as in Italy for example, that only an 
expert could ascertain the duty actually payable. Frequently 
there is uncertainty as to the classification of an article. 

For these reasons we have thought it well to add in most 
instances a brief abstract of the charges to which general 
photographic importations for commercial purposes are liable. 
Should the amount of apparatus and materials accompanying 
a traveller exceed, in the large discretion of the Customs 
officers, the amount which can reasonably be looked upon as 
personal baggage, it will be, at least, interesting to know 
the maximum levy which can be made upon the goods. 

The figures in brackets refer to the following : — 

(1.) Customs duties and information. 

(2. Routes. 

(3.) Facilities for photography. 

(4.) Literal translation of " Photographic plates. 
tive to light." 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


(1.) Cameras for personal use, even to the number of three or 
four, together with a reasonable quantity of films and plates, 
are generally admitted free. The duty on cameras sent is 
14 Krone per kilogram (7d. per pound), and on lenses, 34 К. 
(1s. 4d. per pound), or, if mounted in aluminium, 5 К. (1s. gd. 
per pound, approximately). Dry plates pay 3o K. per roo kilo. 
(125. 84d. per cwt.), and films four times this amount 
(£2 108. rod. per cwt.). Unsensitised paper pays 30 К. per 
100 kilo. (12s. 84d. per cwt.), and if sensitised, бо К. (Дт 1s. 24. 
per cwt.). 

(2.) Popular route to Vienna, vid Flushing, Hanover, Leipzig, 
and Dresden; quickest route, vid Ostend and Orient express ; 
most beautiful, vid Bale through Switzerland, over the Arlberg, 
then via Innsbruck and Salzburg to Vienna. North Tyrol best 
reached vid Munich and Innsbruck; South Tyrol, from Inns- 
bruck over the Brennerpass. 

(3) No restrictions as to street photography, but care should 
be taken in photographing near frontier in South Tyrol, where 
there are many forts. nglish-size plates can be bought at 
Kodak shops in large towns, and quarter-plate films may be 
obtained. The sizes of plate chiefly in use are 9 by 12 cm and 
13 by 8 cm. German most useful language. 

(4. * TROCKENPLATTEN. NUR BEI ROTHEM LICHT 
ZU OFFNEN.” i 


T photographic tourist generally goes out with only 


Sensi- 


BELGIUM. 

(t.) Cameras admitted Нее of duty if possessing a well- 
defined scientific character, including instantaneous apparatus 
such as the “Bebe,” “Bull’s-eye,” etc., and also enlarging 
apparatus. Leather satchels to hold the apparatus, however, 
are dutiable at the rate of 15 per cent., according to value. 
Certain cameras, such as the “Brownie,” are classified as toys, 
and pay 13 per cent. ad va/. Lenses are exempt. Plates, sensi- 
tised or not, and films on rolls, pay 13 per cent. ad va/., and 
printing papers are dutiable at the rate of four francs per 100 
kilo. (1s. 74d. per cwt.) These, however, only apply in the 
case of quantities, and the traveller with a camera and a few 
boxes of plates and packets of printing-paper for personal use 
is exempt. In crossing Belgian frontiers the smallest articles of 
luggage have to be brought out of the carriage and submitted 
to inspection. 

(2.) Brussels is reached from Dover, via Ostend or Calais, 
or from Harwich, vid Antwerp. The last-named is the most 
comfortable route. 


(3. No restrictions as to photography in streets and public 
places, but vicinity of forts and military works should be given 
а wide berth. Courtesy goes a long way in Belgium, and the 
polite photographer may always be sure of kindness. Passports 
are not essential, but are useful. 

(4.) See France. 


FRANCE. 

(r.) Tourists and amateur photographers can import appa- 
ratus bearing traces of use free of duty. Professional photo- 
graphers have to undergo various formalities. British-made 
apparatus intended to be sold has to pay a Customs duty of 
5 francs per kilogram (£10 per cwt.). Plates in quantities pay 
30 francs per 100 kilo (12s. 24. per cwt.). Photographic papers: 


Franc: Shillisgs 

per roo kilos. per cwt. 

Albumenised, unsensitised a 100 40s. 8d. 
Sensitised with salts of silver or 

platinum ... ae ve 200 81s. 3d. 

Films in sheets or rolled ‘ide 200 ate 515. 34. 

Carbon paper ... iss D га 50 Vds 20$. 44. 
Paper sensitised with salts of iron, 

ferro-prussiate, etc. 30 sed 125. 2d. 


Articles which are in any way liable to duty should always 
be declared, and the amateur’s films may be taxed, but this is 
not usual. 

(3.) No restrictions in streets or parks of Paris so long as 
the photographer does not cause obstruction, but public build- 
ings classified as historical monuments cannot be photographed 
without an authorisation, to be obtained from the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts. Permits have been abolished 
in the Jardin des Plantes, and the photographer is allowed to 
use his camera freely, so long as he does not “faire aucune 
installation. ^ Monthly permits are issued for the Jardin 
d'Acclimatation, but for hand cameras at least they do not 
appear to be essential. Passports are no longer necessary in 
France, but they are useful for admitting to museums, etc., on 
days when these are not open to the public. 

(4. “PLAQUES PHOTOGRAPHIQUES. 
LUMIERE.” 


CRAINT LA 


GERMANY. 


(1.) Apparatus and a reasonable number of plates, etc., are 
generally free of duty if for personal use of travellers or for 
use in the exercise of their profession during a journey in Ger- 
many. But the decision is left to the discretion of the Customs 
officers, according to the circumstances of a given case, and the 
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exemption cannot be generally 


anticipated. The following is 
the regular tariff :— . 


Na:ks рег 


ОНИ. Per ewt. 
Cameras ... о Фф шош 120 £3 
Paper ... de br З e m IO vs 55. 
Unmounted lenses ies was i - 30 15$. 
Sensitive material : 
On glass ... ЗЯЎ E ue iss 24 125. 
Celluloid sx ids 2со £5 
Gelatine  ... 29 js on s 30 155. 


No import duty is charged for chemicals, save for certain kinds 
of flashlight preparations in which, beside aluminium or mag- 
nesium powders, other igniting materials are used, including 
flashlight cartridges in saltpetre paper, etc. Here an import 
duty of 5 marks per тоо kilo. (2s. 64. per cwt.) is levied. 


(a. Vid Flushing or Hamburg to Berlin. 


(3.) Laws and regulations as to the taking of photographs in 
Germany vary locally in the several states and provinces. 
Previous inquiry of the local police authorities is advisable. 


(4. * TROCKENPLATTEN. NUR BEI ROTHEM LICHT 
ZU OFFNEN." 
ITALY. 


(1.) The Italian tariff is very complicated and extremely 
uncertain. The fines for not declaring goods mentioned in 
tariff are heavy. Photographic cameras and apparatus pay 
30 lire per тоо kilo. (12s. 2d. рег cwt.); sensitised paper, до lire 
(rdd. per pound); plates and films, same as paper, including 
weight of boxes. Custom officials are entitled to search pas- 
sengers. The tourist may claim exemption. 


(2. Rome is reached via Mont Cenis from Paris to Turin, 
у'А St. Gotthard from Bale to Milan, and vid the Simplon. The 
first is the shortest, the second the most picturesque route. 


(3. The use of a camera 1$ subject to various regulations, 
but a permit may be obtained on arriving in Italy by making 
application in writing on stamped paper of sixty centimes to the 
Conservators of Works of Art, Monuments, etc., the property of 
the State in the particular locality. The Consulate has no 
power to grant a permit or to procure one in advance. Travellers 
should provide themselves with Foreign Office passport, to be 
viséd or stamped at the Italian Consulate when proceeding to 
Italy. (Fee, 4s.) | 

(4) LASTRE FOTOGRAFICHE. ТЕМЕ LA LUCE. 
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ROUMANIA. 


(1.) There are no duties upon amateurs’ apparatus. New 
apparatus has to pay so centimes per kilo. (2.184. рег pound) ; 
plates, films, and other material pay 20 lei per 100 kilo. (rather 
less than 14. per pound) ; lantern slides, 144. per pound ; sensi- 
tive paper, о lei 100 kilo. (Z1 os. 4d. per cwt.). 

(2.) Express train to Vienna, from thence to Budapest and 
on to Bucharest, the capital. | 


(3. No restrictions in the streets. 
Foreign Office is necessary. 


(4.) *PLACI PHOTOGRAPHICE SENSIBILE LA LUMINA 
ALBA." 


A passport from the 


TURKEY. 


(1.) Personal belongings are usually passed through a 


Turkish Customs house free of duty, especially if a few piastres 


in the way of a tip are forthcoming. The inspectors, however, 
are not allowed to pass sealed parcels; but photography is very 
generally understood, and dark-rooms for examining photo- 
graphic materials are in some places provided. И dutiable, 
photographic articles would presumably come under glassware 
PEE paper, for both of which the duty is 11 per cent. of the 
value. 


(2.) London to Berlin, thence to Constanza, and from this 
point to Constantinople by the Roumanian State steamers. 


(3.) Photography in the Turkish Empire is much less re- 
stricted than formerly. In Syria a few years ago photography 
was dangerous; to-day it is possible to set up a stand camera 
before the most sacred shrine in Damascus without molestation. 


NoTE.—In Syria the difficulties raised by the Turkish Customs 
houses are so great that the services of the British Consul or his 
agent at the landing.port should if possible be secured before- 
hand. 55 , 


(4):— | | 
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All the European countries not mentioned above will be treated in our next issue (March 18th), and in subsequent issues we 
shall give full details regarding British Colonies and possessions, North and South America, and all the other important countries 
of the world. The whole will make a complete guide for the photographer in either hemisphere. 


WE would 
draw the at- 
tention of new 
readers of THE 


А. P. AND 
P. N. in the 
Colonies to the 
1912 Special 


Colonial Сот- 
petition and 
Exhibition (originally announced in our issue for 
December 25). No entry forms are required for this, 
and there are no restrictions as to size, subject, or print- 
ing process. Pictures may be sent .unframed, but 
should be mounted, and must reach the office of THE 
A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., not 
later than June |, marked ‘‘COLONIAL COMPETITION.’ 
Bronze plaques and certificates will be awarded, and, 


3 ХУ) 


Colonial Readers | 


in addition, the Editor of THE 
А. P. AND P. N. again offers а 
copy of one of his exhibition 
pictures, which has been reproduced in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. during the past year, as a special award to the 
Colonial photographic society sending the best collective 
exhibit. Prints included in such an exhibit will also be 
eligible for the individual awards. 

The prize-winning pictures and a selection of the 
remaining entries will form the fourth Colonial Exhibi- 
tion, to be held in ‘‘Тне A. P. Little Gallery," in July 
and August, 1912. 

It is hoped, therefore, that all readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. in the British Colonies will make a special 
note of the closing date of the Competition, and we look 
forward to an even larger entry than in previous years, 
and also to further evidences of advance in pictorial 
photography among our overseas readers. 
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framed in by the rectangle F, fig. 1. A 
hole of about 4 in. square will be about 
right, but should be enlarged if found 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 
Workers. 


Short srticles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
Cesciiption by readers of ‘Тһе A. P, & P. М.” are invited for this page, 
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TO PREVENT TRIPOD LEGS SLIPPING. 


VI ingenious appliances have 
been suggested at different times to 
prevent the tripod slipping when it has to 
be used on a smooth surface. The writer 
has tried many, but, in his opinion, the 
simplest and least likely to give trouble is 
that shown by the sketch herewith. 

.It is merely three pieces of stout 
webbing, such as is used in the upholstery 
of chairs, couches, etc. 

The lengths will, of course, entirely 
depend upon the size of the tripod, but a 
fair average length for each piece is 
thirty-six inches. А light brass curtain 
ring is required, and one end of each 


length of webbing is passed through this 
ring, turned over for about one inch and 
sewn over the ring, as shown in the sketch. 
The other end of each piece of webbing 
should be sewn to prevent fraying. 

In use, a tripod leg should rest on each 
piece of webbing, which must be drawn 
tight. It will be found that the points cf 
the legs will dig into the webbing, which 
can then be easily moved sideways with 
the tripod legs. 

The appliance takes up very little space, 
and can be rolled up and slipped in the 
pocket, where it will be нау поре 


Ф - 


AN ACCURATE VIEW-FINDER. 


S E of the brilliant pattern finders 
fitted to the small folding cameras 
give a far from accurate representation cf 
what will appear on the plate, and so, 
perhaps, some readers may like to know 
how to make one to show a more accurate 
view. The finder described is of the 
direct-vision type, and is in the form of 
a small rectangular box with one side 
open, and with a small hole in the oppo- 
site side for looking through. Fig. 1 
shows the finder complete, and fig. 2 how 
it is applied to the camera. | 

To get the dimensions of this finder so 


snd will be paid for at current rates if published, 
concise, ana preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


that it will show the same view as given 
by the camera lens, it is first necessary to 


draw a triangle the length of same from 
base to apex to equal the focus of the lens 
in the camera, the length of base to be as 
the longest side of the plate. Thus, with 
a quarter-plate camera with a $ in. focus 
lens, the triangle will be as shown by 
fig. 3. Next settle on the length of finder 
desired (A to B, fig. 1), which is im- 
material, and does not affect the view 
shown, say 1% in., so as not to make the 
finder too bulky. Now mark this length 
off on the centre line of the triangle from 
the apex as at C, fig. 5, and then draw a 
line, D, through this point at right angles 
to the centre line, so as to touch the sides 
of the triangle. By now drawing a 
rectangle, as shown in thick lines, the 
inside dimensions of two sides of the 
finder will be given. To get the other 
two sides, construct another triangle as 
above, but with the base line of the same 
length as the shortest side of the plate. 
This gives a small box with two open 
sides, one of which must remain open, but 


the other must have a piece of wood in- 
serted, in the centre of which has been cut 
an eyehole, E, fig. 1. This eyehole must 
be large enough to allow of looking 
straight through, and seeing the view 
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necessary. Fig. 2 shows, in dotted lines, 
the view obtained with this finder. 

, For attaching to the camera a piece of 
tin 1s applied to the finder, bent round in 
the manner shown in fig. 1, which clips 
on to the camera body. An old cigar box 
provides strong and thin wood for making 
the finder. W. E. B. 


Ф —— — 
AN ENLARGING EASEL HINT. 


N the *Handy Man" of January 22. 
Jeff " draws attention to push-pins for 
bromide enlargements. The method that. 
I use for enlarging does away absolutely 
with push-pins. This is what Ido. About 
six inches from the bottom of my easel 
(which is a smooth board about 2 ft. 
by 2 ft. 6 in.) I place a ledge about half 
an inch wide by half an inch thick; at A 
and B (fig. 1) I have placed two ordinary 
staples. 

I have secured a piece of good glass, 
almost as large as the easel, from the 
ledge. 

At a quarter of an inch from the top of 
the glass, at C, I have driven a nail bent 
in half to a right angle, the head being 


removed. 
wise if it is an oval nail it will work its 


It must be a round nail, other- 


way out. I have secured my easel to the 
wall with screws. It may not be well 
known, but screws will hold in plaster 
where nails would fail to grip. 

The way to work it is simply this. 
Turn the nail at C, and tilt the glass 
forward, and slip behind it a piece of 
paper the same size and substance as 
bromide paper in use. Fasten the glass 
and focus. Then take the paper out and 
slip the bromide paper in its place, and 
expose. (Fig. 2.) You have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the paper is abso- 
lutely flat. . D. 
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to us for notice. 


handled by us. 
an opportunity of dealing with the actual apparatus itself, but will do so at the earliest moment. 


THE NEW N. AND G. ROLL-FILM ''SIBYL " 
CAMERA. 


HE name and fame of the “Sibyl” pocket cameras are 

already well established, and readers of THE A. P. do not 
need to be reminded of the outstanding points of merit that 
characterise these fine productions of Messrs. Newman and 
Guardia, Ltd., of 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 
The appearance, therefore, of a new model, specially made to 
take roll films, will be welcomed by users both of folding 
pocket cameras and roll films. 

The N. and С. roll-film camera is made in all the quarter- 
plate “Sibyl” models, except the “Sibyl de Luxe,” and also in 
all models of 24 by 3} size. In principle it is precisely similar 
to the “Sibyl ” cameras for plates, but has additional length to 
accommodate the spools of film. One cannot speak too highly 
of the excellent finish and compactness of the roll-film “Sibyl. ’ 
It is entirely without projections when closed, and is covered in 
the finest hard-grain morocco leather. The spool-winder is of 
the free-wheel type without back-lash, which is a decided im- 
provement on the usual ratchet principle. No finger-springs 
show in the removal back, and the case is entirely dust-proof. 

The back is removed by means of two concealed automatic 
spring buttons which cannot be accidentally released. On 
pressure of these buttons the back is automatically raised to a 
position which most readily enables it to be removed. The 
surface over which the film travels inside the camera is of soft, 
smooth, blacked metal, which ensures smooth running. Metal 
guides are provided to guide films from spool to spool and 
ensure parallelism, and to prevent the film buckling, and a 
special device is added to prevent any tendency for the spool to 
unroll before removal from the camera. 

All movements on the usual quarter-plate and 2} by 3} “Sibyl,” 
including the trellis front, patent finder, with rising front move- 
ment, and the reliable N. and G. shutter and focussing move- 
ment, will be found in the new camera. 

Our readers should write to Messrs. Newman and Guardia at 
the above address for full particulars and prices. 


—— A 


THE JUNIOR MULTI-SPEED SHUTTER. 


HE great popularity of the Multi-speed shutter, and the un- 
T doubted high efficiency that it presents, has rendered it 
unique among lens shutters. Its high price, however, and the 
somewhat complicated movements involved in setting it for each 
exposure, have been regarded as drawbacks by many workers. 
The highest speed obtainable with the standard pattern, namely, 
1-2,000th second, has also been 
regarded as being unnecessary 
except for special work. 

The new Junior Multi-speed 


shutter should, therefore, re- 
ceive a very warm welcome 
from all hand-camera users, 


who will doubtless hasten to 
have it fitted to their cameras, 
particularly when it is under- 
stood that, in addition to high 
efficiency, the price is less than 
for the standard pattern. 

It is designed for small fold- 
ing cameras, and time, bulb, 
and slow instantaneous  ex- 
posures from $ sec. to 1-200th 
sec. on lowest tension are 
obtainable; while 1-350th and 
1-5ooth sec. are secured with a 
higher tension. 

The new shutter is easily operated by turning the key on the 
dial above the shutter from one side to the other, and 1s set on 
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REVIEWS of some of the most recent apparatus and accessories 
In each case the articles mentioned 
Manufacturers whose goods are not included in the following description will note that we have not yet had 
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submitted 


have been seen and 


the opposite side after cach exposure. И is provided with an 
automatic lock whereby only the lowest tension can be given 
on all exposures below 1-200th sec., and on bulb and time 
exposures. Higher tension can only be had when the pointer is 
set to the 1-200th sec. mark; then the spring can be set to two 
successive higher tensions or speeds, 1-350th and 1-s5ooth actual 
exposure. 

After the higher speeds, it is advisable to release the key and 
give a turn in the opposite direction in order to get uniform 
exposures at the lower speeds. 

In outline the model is similar to the ordinary style of shutter, 

showing on the outside only the key for the spring, and it is 
therefore easily adapted for use in small cameras. 
The price is £3 12s. 6d., and it can be fitted to practically any 
lens. Messrs. Ross, of Clapham Common, S.W., are the sole 
British agents for this shutter, and full particulars, etc., can be 
obtained on application to them. 


—_ --————— 


THE ' CHIC" REFLEX CAMERA. 


A the latest claimants for attention from amateur 
photographers is the “Chic” reflex camera, put on the 
market by the Reflex Camera Co., Ltd., of Hampden House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. The desire for a really small and, at 
the same time, quite efficient, but inexpensive, reflex camera, 
has frequently been ex- 
pressed, and in the “Chic” 
reflex camera for roll films 
the minimum in size certainly 
appears to have been at- 
tained, while there seems to 
be no doubt whatever con- 
cerning the claim of the 
makers that it is the cheapest 
reflex camera on the market. 

This dainty little camera 
takes any standard make of 
film giving pictures 2} by 21. 
When extended, it measures 
94 by 44 by 31 inches, and 
43 Бу 44 by 31 inches when 
closed. И will thus be seen 
that it is very small indeed 
tor a reflex camera. Its 
weight with an К. К. lens is 
16 oz., and it is the only 
camera of its kind that per- 
mits of roll films being used 
and self-contained in the 
body of the camera, which can 
thus be loaded for six ex- 


posures. 
The “Chic” reflex is fitted 
with an * Everset" lens 


shutter giving time and in- 
stantaneous exposures. А simple turn of a screw at the side cf 
the camera effects the change in exposures. A device Бу 
which the photographer is able to focus the picture sharp, 
simultaneously with making the exposure, is provided, and the 
little instrument is well equipped for every kind of snapshot 
work, and, with the exception of the action of raising the focus- 
sing hood, is always ready for immediate use. 

Unless otherwise ordered, the “ Chic" reflex is fitted with a 
Taylor, Taylor and Hobson rapid rectilinear lens, working at 
F/8, mounted in a focussing jacket, which permits of the 
accurate focussing of near and distant objects. But, when so 
desired, any well-known makes of anastigmats can be supplied 
at an extra charge. 

The price of the camera complete with the Taylor, Taylor and 
Hobson В. В. lens and t. and i. shutter, is £2 2s. only. If 
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fitted with shutter.giving varying speeds at “instantaneous " of 
1-25th,1-soth, 1-10oth sec., 7s. 6d. extra is charged. “Chic” roll 
films are supplied by the makers for use in this little camera at 
7d. per spool of six exposures. 


هھ 
VEST-POCKET TENAX DAYLIGHT‏ 
ENLARGER.‏ 


HE enormous popularity of the small folding pocket cameras 
and vest-pocket cameras now on the market, has, as a 
matter of course, led to the introduction of numerous enlarging 
devices for the production of large prints from the tiny negatives 
obtained, as in most cases contact prints from the very small 
negatives are not much in demand. 

The vest-pocket Tenax daylight 
enlarger, introduced by С. Р. 
Goerz Optical Works, Ltd., 1-6, 
Holborn Circus, E.C., will there- 
fore appeal to the users of the 
vest-pocket Tenax camera, and 
the many other small cameras 
taking similar sized plates now 
obtainable. 

The model we have inspected is 
intended for negatives 134 by 21% 
in., or 44 by 6cm. It is a beauti- 
fully made piece of apparatus, 
and automatic in action. The 
little negative is securely held at 
the smaller end of the enlarger, 
and the bromide paper is placed 
at the other end. By means of a 
carefully calculated scale and a 
ratchet, the degree of enlargement 
is determined by pulling out the 
smaller end of the apparatus and 
altering the scale which adjusts 
the relative conjugate foci. 

All that is then necessary is to 
point the apparatus towards the 
sky and open the small door 
covering the negative, and effect the exposure thereby. After the 
exposure has been made, the enlarger is taken into the dark- 
room and the bromide paper developed in the usual way. 

Enlargements to quarter-plate size, postcards, or 7 by 5, can 
be obtained from the small negatives with this apparatus. A 
larger size is made, with which the popular 24 by 34 size plates 
can be used for enlarging. 

The cost of the vest-pocket Tenax automatic enlarger is £2 
complete. We advise all readers who are using small cameras 
of these dimensions to apply to the above address for illustrated 
leaflet dealing with this useful piece of apparatus. 


—— e 


THE “UNO CAMEO” AND “CAMEO” OUTFIT. 


HE well-known series of Cameo cameras, made by Messrs. 

Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., have been still further brought up to date this season, and 
both Models I. and II. can now be regarded as the standard type 
of folding hand and stand camera for plates obtainable at such 
a low figure. The fact that the Cameo cameras are cheap, how- 
ever, must not be regarded as any detriment to their efficiency. 
They are beautifully made instruments, and are strong, well 
finished, and the attention to detail is remarkable. The Cameo 
cameras embody all the latest ideas in camera construction, so 
far as this type is concerned. This is observable in the solid 
cast U-shaped front, with screw adjustment for the rise and fall, 
and the large-sized collapsible brilliant finder and level. Prac- 
tically every useful movement is included, and the finish and 
appearance are exceptionally good. 

Special attention has been devoted both to the shutters and 
optical parts of the apparatus. The Model No. I., which is a 
single-extension camera, is supplied in quarter-plate size at 
Дт 17s. 6d., with Beck К. В. lens; or Aldis Uno anastigmat, 
F/7.7, at £2 7s. 6d.; or Beck Mutar anastigmat, F/6, at 

2 17s. 6d. 

The Model No. II. has, in addition to all the features included 
in No. I., double extension and rack and pinion for focussing. 
Apart from the excellent appearance and build of the camera, we 
can, from personal tests, thoroughly recommend it as a really 
efficient example of modern camera construction, of which the 
outstanding features are strength, rigidity, and efficiency. The 
prices of this model are (in quarter-plate size) £2 15s., with Beck 
Symmetrical lens; £3 2s. 6d. with Aldis Uno anastigmat; or 
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44 5s. with the Beck Mutar anastigmat (3 foci). Both Models I. 
and II. are also made in “34 by 24” and “postcard ” sizes. 

The “Uno Cameo” outfit is a new introduction by Messrs. 
Butcher, and takes the form of the complete Cameo camera, with 
Aldis Uno lens and dark slides and film-pack adapter, in solid 
leather case. As the Cameo cameras close into a remarkably 
small space, the outfit is very neat and attractive. It costs 
43 3s. complete. 

An illustrated list of Messrs. Butcher's cameras will be sent 
free on application, and we advise our readers to drop a post- 
card request for same to the above address. 


———————49$——— 
THE “FOLDING ENSIGN" ROLL FILM 
CAMERA. 


OTABLE among the new season's introductions Ly 
Houghtons, Ltd., is the “Folding Ensign." This British- 
made camera is remarkable value, and is a really high-class 
piece of apparatus, although offered at a price that would have 
been deemed impossible а few years ago. The camera, of which 
an illustration is given, is one of the series described as “round- 
end models," and is an instrument that in design and efficiency 
can be regarded as being as perfeot as it is possible to produce 
at anything like the price. There are three models: the “23 B 
Folding Ensign,” for pictures 2} by 34, the "24 Folding Ensign,” 
for pictures 24 by 41, and the “24 Folding Ensign," a similar 
camera, but with rapid aplanat lens, F/8, and superior shutter 
These cameras are neat in appearance, yet really handsomely 
finished ; both the woodwork, the covering, and the shutter are 
black finished, and the construction is very workmanlike and 
strong. Several new features for this class of camera have been 
introduced into the Folding Ensigns. The body with the base- 
board is made of 
wood, the detachable 
panel back 1$ ә! 
metal. The exterior 
metal fittings are 
nickelled. The bel- 
lows are of black 
leather, and the cover- 
ing is of fine quality 
morocco leatherette. 
A very simple and 


Vise a E 


ingenious patent 
focussing lock is 
provided, which 


greatly facilitates the 
use of the camera for 
snapshot work. When 
the lens front is 
drawn forward it 
locks at the infinity 
mark. By depressing 
the spring plate the 
front can be drawn 
further forward, thus 
setting the focus for 
15 ft., 7 ft., 5 ft., or 
3 ft., as may be re- 
quired. 

The brillant view 
finder is reversible, the back panel has a safety cam catch, the 
spool winder works on a spring ratchet, and there is a leather 
carrying handle. The suppórting leg is specially worthy of 
attention. This leg works on a wide-thread screw, and, when 
turned back for closing the camera, fits into a recess in the front 
edge of the baseboard. 

The prices of these little cameras are no less remarkable than 
the cameras themselves. The 2} B costs but 21s. complete; the 
24 В 303.; and the 2j B with R. R. lens, 37s. 6d. They are 
splendid value, and our readers should send to Houghtons, 
Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C., for illustrated price 
list and full particulars of the cameras. They are also made in 
quarter-plate and postcard sizes, at equally low prices. 


® 
THE “М. S." REFLEX. 


MONG the most successful of the high-grade reflex 

cameras at present on the market may be counted the 
new “N. S." reflex made and sold by James A. Sinclair and Co., 
Ltd., 54, Haymarket, S.W. The outstanding feature of this fine 
camera is the abolition of the focal.plane shutter, which has 
hitherto been regarded as an essential feature of the reflex pat- 
tern camera. In its place, a new diaphragmatic shutter has 
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been specially designed by Mr. Arthur S. Newman for this 
instrument, and is, in its way. a triumph of ingenuity, as it 
enables all the usual movements of the camera to be brought 
into play, such as camera extension, rising front, etc., without 
in any way interfering with the action of the shutter, which is 
linked up and works in exact unison, with the mirror. The 
problems that present themselves when devising a lens.shutter to 
work in conjunction with the reflex 
principle are numerous and difficult, 
but in the * N. S." Reflex they have been 
overcome perfectly, and the camera 
works with the greatest smoothness 
and efficiency. 

Mr. Sinclair, himself a hand-camera 
worker of high repute, has consistently 
advocated the use of shutters with 
speeds no higher than 1-1ooth second, 
and for most purposes he is right in 
estimating that an actual 1-100th of a 
second will give a good rendering of 
practically any subject. 

In the “N. S." Reflex the speeds vary 
from } sec. to i1-10oth sec. actual, and, 
thus equipped, the camera is capable 
of dealing with practically every likely 
subject within the range of the average 
hand-camera worker; while the slower 
instantaneous speeds place an enormous 
power in the hands of the portrait 
worker who desires to use a reflex. 

The construction and design of this 
camera are deserving of the highest 
praise, and every effort appears to have been directed towards 
combining simplicity of movements with the utmost efficiency. 

In addition to the special shutter previously referred to, a!l 
the usual movements and attributes of the high.class reflex will 
be found in the * N. S.," including rising front, revolving back, 
and reversible hood, etc., so that the camera may be pointed 
sideways if required. In use, the construction of the camera 
prevents accidental exposure or any particular action being 
made out of order. The shutter cannot be set till the mirror 
and the special light-trap in conjunction with it cover the plate, 
and the image cannot be seen on the ground-glass until the 
shutter is set. By this means no mistake is possible, and the 
plate cannot be fogged by error. The shutter release is con- 
veniently placed at the right-hand side opposite to the focussing 
screw, and is so arranged that the hand holding the strap of 
the camera can also work the release without vibration. 

The *N. S." reflex is supplied in quarter.plate size, with a 
6-in. Zeiss Tessar lens, working at F/4.5, or a 7-м. lens in 
$ by 4 size. А camera sling is supplied with each instrument, 
and is attached in a very ingenious way. 

The plate-holders are particularly well made and of the solid 
type, and the whole apparatus is of the very highest class and 
capable of doing the finest work. In quarter-plate size the price 
complete is £23 10s., or £30 for the 5 by 4 size. We can recom- 
mend our readers to write to Messrs. Sinclair at the above 
address for further particulars and illustrated list. 


--———- _ — @— ome 


THE DALLMEYER SOFT-FOCUS PORTRAIT 
LENS 


LTHOUGH the new portrait lens which is now before us is 

based upon the Dallmeyer-Bergheim form of portrait lens, 
there are important modifications of the original form as 
described by the late T. R. Dallmeyer in his discourse before 
the Camera Club some fifteen years ago, or the form catalogued 
by Messrs. Dallmeyer in 1899. 

The common ground of the two forms is that there is a posi- 
tive, or image-forming front glass, and a negative back glass, 
these two glasses being of practically equal focal length; hence, 
if in theoretical contact, they would neutralise each other, so 
that no image would be formed. The positive, or image-form- 
ing property, therefore, depends on the fact that the glasses are 
separated, while the focal power is variable according to the 
degree of separation. 

A first characteristic by which the new lens differs from the 
original Dallmeyer-Bergheim lens is rapidity; the old form 
having a maximum focal aperture of F/8, while the actual lens 
of the new form which is now in our hands, has a maximum 
working aperture of F/6; practically double the rapidity. In 
order to realise this greater rapidity, the general set of the glasses 
is closer together, and to somewhat lessen the axial spherical 
aberration, or to adapt it to the increased intensity, the front 
positive element is reversed in its setting, the convex side being 


The N.S. ВЕРЕЕХ with hood 
arranged to take objects to 
the left of the worker. 
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outwards instead of the flat as formerly. The back negative 
glass is considerably altered so as to give complete correction 
for flatness of field and marginal lines under the new conditions. 

We may thus summarise the characteristics of the Dallmeyer 
soft-focus portrait lens. It is a portrait lens of medium 
rapidity, with flat field, and no distortion, but spherical and 
chromatic aberration are intentionally left outstanding in order 
that the definition may not be too wirelike ; yet textural or struc- 
tural detail is sufficiently indicated. The instrument before us 
(No. 77,087) has a telephotographic range from a focal length 
of 11 inches to 36 inches, so that the size of the figure can be 
altered without changing the position of the camera. This lens, 
which may also serve for outdoor pictorial work with a reflex 
or other camera, is listed at £7 15s., the mount being blackened 
aluminium, with iris diaphragm, also spiral movement to con- 
trol the separation. Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., Church 
End Works, Willesden, N.W., or 25, Newman Street, London, 
W., will send their complete catalogue on application. 


—* —-- ——— 


THE “PLANEX FOLDING" REFLEX 
CAMERA. 


A the evidences of progress in camera construction of 
the present season, the continued attention to the folding 
reflex is conspicuous. The skill and ideas of the camera manu- 
facturer app2ar to be devoted to compression in size, and in 
the latest example of this type of camera brought to our notice 
the minimum appears to have been reached. The camera in 
question is the “ Planex Folding " reflex, and it may be regarded 
as a remarkable achievement on which the makers can be con- 
gratulated. It is supplied by the City Sale and Exchange, and 
should be seen by all readers of THE А. P. 

The Planex Folding Reflex in quarter-plate size, when closed, 


measures no more than 
63 by 54 by 33, with very 
few projections, and 


weighs, when fitted com- 
plete with large-aperture 
anastigmat, but 3 1b. 8 oz. 
Yet, when extended, it is 
as rigid as a solid box, 
and is a perfectly reliable 
reflex camera. Simplicity 
in construction has evi- 
dently been the aim of the 
designer of this camera, 
and that success has been 
attained is evidenced by 


the efficiency of the 
finished instrument. The 
folded camera is easily 


and quickly opened, and 
made ready for use. First, 
the focussing hood, which 
is folded over the top and 
part of the front, is sprung 
into position. The front 
of the camera is then 
pulled forward from the 
back, exactly as in the 
case of the well-known 
focal-p'ane type of camera. 
The side struts automatically lock and ensure perfect parallelism 
between front and back. The mirror is now set by touching a 
lever, and the camera is ready for use. 

The focal-plane shutter is of new design, is self-capping, and 
gives exposures from 1-8th to 1-1,000th of a second, and time, the 
alteration of the slit and speed being done by the simple setting 
of one lever. 

A focussing lever is fitted. to the lens mount, and this is 
actuated with the greatest ease. The shutter and mirror release 
is conveniently placed for the finger, and all the usual move- 
ments are included, such as rising and falling front (actuated by 
rack and pinion with locking device). The reversing back is of 
the revolving pattern, and works upon a plate of aluminium 
alloy; it can be changed from vertical to horizontal, or vice 
versa, with the slide and plate ready for exposure, and it is 
fitted with a special focussing screen for tripod use. 

The price of the “ Planex Folding ” reflex, with three double 
dark slides, and Zeiss Tessar anastigmat, is £22. Any lens can 
be fitted. Full particulars will be supplied on application to 
the firm's address, 93 and 94, Fleet Street, E.C. 


RERE 


A number of reviews of apparatus which arrived too laʻe for 
testing have been held over until the next issue. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
of general 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other 

be replied to by post, but eac 


interest to our 


uestions will 
query must 


one of the Coupons 


printed on the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, qnd INFORMATION will be freely 
given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name 
and address must be sent in every case (not for publication) АП queries and prints for criticism 


must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND P 


HOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 62, 


Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked '' Query " or '' Criticism" on the outside. 
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Developing, Toning, etc. 
т. Wil you please advise formula of 
developer for plates that will give crisp 
enlargements? 2. Also one for developing 
enlargements? 3. Also the Kodak formula 
for rich sepia and brown tones, etc.? 
H. E. (Birmingham). 
To 20 oz. of water add т oz. soda car- 
bonate (crystals) and 1 oz. soda sulphite 
jen When the solids are dissolved 
then set the bottle aside for twelve hours 
for any sediment to settle down, and care- 
fully decant off or filter the clear part, 
which will be now about 20 oz. or so. To 
this add зо gr. metol and 4o gr. hydro- 
quinone. Use this neat as developer for 
plates, but for bromide paper dilute it 
with an equal quantity of water. If this 
does not give you prints as bright as you 
wish, then try the following : Water то oz., 
soda sulphite 4 oz., amidol 30 gr., potass. 
bromide 5 gr. The first-named developer 
will keep for a fortnight, perhaps longer. 
The amidol mixture should not be kept 
more than two or, say, three days. But 
bear in mind that fresh solutions are 
always preferable to stale ones, therefore 
do not make up more than you are likely 
to use in a short time. We are not in 
possession of Messrs. Kodak’s secrets, and 
if we were we could not reveal them. But 
you may try the following, which we find 
very satisfactory. Bleach the well-de- 
veloped, well-fixed, and well-washed print 
in water I Oz., pot. ferricyanide то gr., 
liquid ammonia ro minims. Wash the 
print, and then darken it in one or other 
of the following: A.—Water 1 oz., ammo- 
nium sulphide 3 minims. B.—Water г oz., 
barium sulphide 2 gr. 


Mark on Negative. 
I have a magazine camera, and sometimes I 
get a mark like that on the enclosed print. 
G. B. (Honour Oak Park). 


It is seldom possible to diagnose from 
a print what is wrong with a camera, be- 
cause the same print defect may often 


be caused by several different things. In ' 


your case it is quite possible that your 
trouble is due to the back of one plate 
sheath pressing against or scratching 
the adjacent film. A very strong spring 
behind the sheath may cause the sheath 
to bulge or buckle. 


Swing Lens v. Swing Back. 

Will you please let me know what you think 
the centre-swing lens movements to a 
reflex camera, and if it is as good as a swing 

back, etc.? C. G. C. (Lisburn). 
Both movements are useful at certain 
times, but they are not alternative in 
the sense that you can always use one 
in place of the other. We cannot go fully 
into their points of difference without dia- 
grams and a more lengthy description than 
there is space for on this page. If you are 


limited to one of the two for a hand 
(reflex) camera, probably the swing lens 
would be the more useful, but for stand 
work with focussing screen the swing back 
would come in the more frequently. 


A Slow Lens, etc. 

I have a camera with a lens that is very 
slow, especially on dull days, etc. What I 
want is your opinion as to what I should do 
to use it for snapshots, street scenes, etc. 
Could I procure a second-hand fast lens and 
have it fitted, etc.? What would be the 
probable cost? P. F. T. (Newry). 


Our general opinion in such cases is 
that in the end it will be cheaper and more 
satisfactory to part with your old camera 
as it is, by sale or part payment by way 
of exchange, and get another camera with 
quicker lens already fitted. Alterations of 
this kind often land one into more expense 
than one intends at the outset, and even 
then the results are not by any means 


° what are anticipated. If you consult our 


advertisement pages you will find several 
firms to arrange exchanges of this kind 
to suit all purses. What you want is a 
modern lens working at not less than, F/8, 
preferably F/6, if funds permit. 


Photo Ceramics. 
I wish to find out the process for producing 
enamelled photographs on silver, copper, etc. 
W. W. $. (Dulwich). 
Very briefly put, the process is as fol- 
lows. А print 1s made by the dusting on 
powder process, supported on glass. It is 
dusted with enamel powder colour, 
stripped, floated on to the metal surface, 
and burnt in by furnace heat. The fol- 
lowing books may perhaps give you the 
details you require: ‘‘Photo-Ceramics,” bv 
Ethelbert Henry and Snowden Ward, post 
free, 1s. 8d.; “Photographic Enamels,” 
by D’Helincourt, post free, 2s. 8d. 


Enlarging. 
т. Can I use a No. 3 quarter-plate Kodak asa 
daylight enlarger? 3. My dark-room is 3 ft. 
in length. What is the Jargest I can make? 
a. Should I fix my camera on the “any 
distance " or on “focus” on the indicator? 

C. McG. (Chiswick). 

(1) Any camera into the back of which 
one can fix a negative may be used for 
enlarging bv placing it against the win- 
dow and fixing up a reflector outside the 
window. (2) You do not give the focal 
length of the lens, so we cannot answer 
your question definitely. But you can get 
a pretty close idea by adding 2 to the focal 
length, and dividing this into the distance 
of the negative to the place where the 
enlarging paper is to be put. Bv way of 
example, suppose the distance from the 
dark-room window (negative) to opposite 
wall (paper) is 3 ft., i.e., 36 inches, and. 
suppose the focal length of the lens is 
5 inches. Add a to 5, getting 7, and divide 
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36 by 7, getting 5 inches and a bit. Thus 
you would get about five diameters mag- 
nification, or a 4 by 3 negative to a 20 by 
15 enlargement. (3) You will have to set 
the lens by focussing the negative on a 
sheet of white card placed in the position 
*hat is to be occupied by the bromide 
paper when enlarging. 


Lens Query. 


(1) Will it be better to fit a 41 in. or 3} in. 
lens to a camera taking 3} by 2} plates? The 
camera has § in. rise. I should prefer the 41 
in. lens if vou think it would possess sufficient 


depth at F/4.s. (2 Have you a very high 
opinion of the lens? Is it quite equal 
to the ...? ес. (3) Would you advise the 


K. or C. shutter? E. W. (Parkstone). 


(1) The longer focal length, viz., 42, 
would probably be the more generally use- 
ful. As to whether it would possess suffi- 
cient depth depends on (a) what degree of 
sharpness you require; (b) the distance of 
the object in sharpest focus—so that ro 
definite answer can be given to this ques- 
tion. With a 44 in. lens at F/4 everything 
beyond forty feet is sharp enough for all 
practical purposes. The same lens with 
Е/5.6 gives you everything beyond thirty 
feet. This may give you some guiding 
ideas in the matter. (2) À moment's reflec- 
tion will show you that we cannot make 
invidious comparisons between the goods 
of various makers. All the makers you 
name have very high reputations. (3) The 
same remark applies to shutters, etc. The 
C. seems to be very highly esteemed by 
those using it. 


Shutters, Lenses, etc. 
(1) Is there any advantage in having a focal- 
plane shutter for landscape and architecture? 
Is not a behind or between-lens shutter as 
good, and the extra cost transferred to a 
better Jens? (2) Would a 3-in. lens F/16 give 
a larger area of a building (on smaller scale. 
of course) than a «sl lens at F/6? (3) Would 
you recommend for cases where it is not 
possible to obtain all that is desired on the 
quarter-plate with <} in. lens, to employ an 
extension back to take half-plates? 
H. C. H. (Forest Hill). 


(1) The focal plane is chiefly used tor 
high-speed moving obiects, which may be 
left out of court in ordinary landscape and 
architecture. In that case you certainly 
would be wise in transferring the extra 
cash to the lens department. The three. 
foci lens you mention is excellent, and you 
will find it of considerable advantage to 


. have this choice in landscape work, but 


perhaps not of so much value in architec- 
tural interiors. (2) The stop has nothing 
to do with the angle of view in such com- 
parisons. The shorter the focal length, 
the smaller the image, and therefore the 
wider the angle if the lens covers the plate. 
(3! You certainly could use an extension 
back, but, in our experience, it is a rather 
cumbersome business to carry about, apart 
from the bother of two lots of plates, 
plate-holders, focussing screen. If funds 
permit it would be better to stick to the 
one (quarter-plate) camera, and use differ- 
ent lenses, e.g., the 54 (with separate foci 
of, say, 8 and 104) and a wide-angle К. R. 
of 34 or 4 inches. 


Ghost Effect. 


I enclose a print of figure seated on a chair 
in the garden. The back of the chair shows 
a ghostly image through the figure. How is 
this explained? F. G. B. (Northampton). 
This is almost certainly a case of double 
exposure. The plate must have had a very 
brief exposure to the chair when there was 
no sitter in the chair. It is possible that 
if you used a shutter the shutter was 
not completely closed for a short space ot 
«ime when the chair was unoccupied. 
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An Earl) Portrait. 

Evidently the president 
of the Royal Photographic 
Society grows rapidly 
younger as honours come 
to him. А portrait just 
published by а сощет- 
porary shows that twenty 
years at least must have fallen from him since I saw him inducted 
to the presidential chair a month ago. At this rate of rejuvena- 
tion he will be an infant in arms in the course of a week or two. 
There is just a possibility that it is an old portrait, and that our 
contemporary has forgotten to say so. The public of late years 
has become altogether too insistent in its demands that portraits 
in newspapers should show a man exactly as he appears at a 
given moment, if not, indeed, as he will appear to-morrow or 
next year. It is all to the good that this tendency should receive 
a fiting rebuke, and that people should realise that the por- 
traiture of public men cannot be always as fresh as the morn- 
ing's milk. 

Missing Words. 

(What might happen if we agreed to certain hypercritical 
requests never to mention in our literary pages the name of any 
photographic article that can be bought and sold.) 

If only one instrument is to be taken on a long tour, then the 
type of apparatus will be found the most serviceable. 
a perfect outfit, there should be two cameras, one a 
i as above, and the other of the pattern. For 
distant mountains and figure studies, а . lens is useful, 
but, generally speaking, it is quite enough to take a А 
As to exposures, I always carry one of meters, but, 
except on dull days and for interior work, I find the 
calculator all that I require. If films are taken, the 
and the are equally good. 

(Query: Are the words “camera,” “lens,” 
missible in a photographic paper?) 


Potent Syllables. 

One of our French contemporaries evidently thinks it is the 
part of wisdom to spare the rod. The child, in photography, 
according to this authority, should have his pet fancies in- 
dulged, and should not be subjected to too early dashes of cold 
water. А great comforter is the magic word “instantaneous.” 
It has much the same effect upon the new recruit as the word 
* Mesopotamia" upon the good Scotswoman. The French 
writer allows himself the luxury of a neologism in order to put 
it pat—“ Qui dit débutant dit instantanéiste," he says. For our 
own part, we are considering the practicability of organising 
a missionary party who should make it their business to hover 
behind hesitating loiterers in front of camera shops, utter the 
word *Instantaneous!" at the correct moment, and rapidly 
make off. It might bring the hesitating ones to the point—the 
one-thousandth of a second point. Were it not for this blessed 
word, we should not be able to rope in half the recruits we do. 


But in 


and “film” per- 


Indulging the Beginner. 

If we were cruel enough to tell beginners that photography 
is really a slow, deliberate, and painful process, they would ask 
what possible use it could be to them. They want an optical 
system which can run along side by side with a cannon ball 
and keep up a conversation on the weather in the meantime. 
Their fixed 14еа 1$ to take their cousin's motor-car broadside on 
and at full speed. Well, let them. "They are only sowing their 
wild oats. Some day they will find out that the world generally 
does not move with the speed of Mrs. Newlywed when the 
happy fellow makes his appearance down the road, nor even 
with the speed of lightning. There are some things which 
will stay quite still for you while you expose for two seconds. 
And they will then learn to choose their moment, their lighting, 
their pose. At the start, therefore, humour their love for the 
instantaneous. Let them have everything keyed up to the top 
shriek of rapidity. First allow them to lef themselves go, and 
then to let themselves down. Sound advice, eh? 
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Emotionaf Essays. 


The following memoranda were jotted down on the lid of our 
boots during a visit which our arms and legs paid to the exhibi- 
tion of “Fhe Italian Futurists,” at the Sackville Gallery, about 
which London is talking. 

1, —When the Street got inside the Door-knocker ; an emotional 
essay. 
ao Chimney-pot that Loved Me; or, The Tragedy on the 

iles. 

3.—The Number that Never Was; or, The Unsynchronised 
Emotion of the Telephone Receiver. 

4.—The Glad Tooth of the Garden-rake: A Tender Passage. 

ers Milk-can at Full Speed. 

.—The Reveries of а Cart Wheel (would be suitable for floor- 
coverings, etc.). 

The subjects are obvious enough, but their emotional inter- 
pretation is a difficulty. One of the drawbacks of the camera is 
its persistent hankering аНег perspective and coherence. One 
might try sending it to the club for an evening, with an injunc- 
tion not to be home till morning, till daylight doth appear, and 
see what that would do. 


A Bit Thick. 


‚А classic example of adding insult to injury is afforded by а 
big-game hunter, well known in photographic circles, who has 
recently been in East Africa. In a lecture on his exploits the 
other evening, he showed a picture of one of his native retinue 
at close quarters with a rhinoceros. The huge bulk of the animal 
was almost upon the man, who only held in his hand a quiver- 
ing spear, which he. was about to launch. It was a dramatic 
and convincing picture—until we were told, in a confidential 
moment, that the animal had already been killed. That, of 
course, is all in a day's work, and I do not think that any large- 
minded rhinoceros would complain of the liberty. But when, 
after making his exposure, the hunter got his men to strip the 
rhinoceros of its hide, and used that hide for the purpose of con- 
structing a dark-room in which to develop that very plate—well, 
it is not only the hide of the rhino. that is just a wee bit thick. 


The Nature Photographer. 
In the spring the Nature lover hideth in the tree-trunk green; 
In the spring he shows a strange disinclination to be seen; 


In the spring not e’en his camera’s compressible as he, 
When he doubles up and folds himself into the letter D; 


In the spring he dresses in the skin of sheep, or ox, or ass, 
Or he gets among the brambles, or is buried in the grass. 


All the same, I shouldn’t be surprised if creatures on the wing 
Are aware of this, and marvel at his habits in the spring. 
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106th 
Lesson. 


OW eagerly we wait 
for the Spring, and 
how keen we are to 
notice the many 
little signs of its ap- 
proach. This year it 
gives promise of 
coming earlier than 
usual, and и be- 
hoves the worker to 
be ready for it, for 


certain springtime 
effects are only ob- 
tainable during a 


period of a few days. 
Many views, for example, are a little 
bare in the winter and too shut-in when 
the foliage is fully out, but during the 
period when the leaves are appearing, 
some of the trees perhaps a little more 
advanced than others, the subject is at 
its best. We have recently given some 
consideration to the rendering of leaf- 
less trees, which possess a beauty of 
their own. The richness of foliage in 
the height of summer also has its 
charm. There are, however, many who 
prefer something between the bareness 
of winter and the entire covering of the 
branches and most of the stems by the 
summer leafage, something more than 
a mere suggestion of the structure of 
the tree. When the leaf buds are 
opening is the time for such work, and, 
by watching for one's opportunity, the 
worker with a little leisure, or who can 
make his exposures before breakfast, 
may be fortunate enough to get just 
that combination of framework and 
leafage as shall suggest the tree as 
а living organism. Of course, the time 
when such an effect can be obtained 
naturally depends on the locality and 
the kind of tree. As we write, the 
mock-almond is in full bloom in 
London gardens, and the elms are 
covered with the reddish-brown flowers. 
In sheltered southern valleys the trees 
may quite possibly be showing large 
green, breaking buds bv the end of the 
month. In the North, spring 1$ prob- 
ablv a month later. 

But we may offer one or two further 
suggestions for work. Speaking gene- 
rally, there is in the early spring a soft- 
ness of contrast, an absence of the 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


heavier shadows with which we are so 
familiar in our summer landscape. 
The contrast between a strongly sunlit 
road and shadows under heavy foliage 
is considerable, and in spring we get 
much less strong shadows and possibly 
less dusty white roads. Certainly it is 
safe to say the grass is less burnt up in 
the spring than it often is in the heat of 
summer. We must take care, then, to 
avold getting too vigorous a negative, 
and to keep the print soft and delicate, 
yet sunny withal. Fig. 1 is a sugges- 
tion in this direction. The shadows are 
heavy enough to prevent the flatness of 
a grey day effect, and the high lights 
show just a suggestion of the sparkle 
sunshine gives; but the trees are ob- 
viously “in the bud,” and the little 
clump of leaves in the immediate fore- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE SPRINGTIME. 


ground just conveys the impression that 
some of the ranker riverside weeds are 
making an early start. 

One of the difficulties with which the 
worker has to deal is the rendering of 
those little indications of approaching 
spring. The catkins on  mereside 
willows look very charming, but are 
almost lost in the photograph, whether 
an orthochromatic plate with light filter 
is used or not. In fig. 2, for example, 
we have a willow fairly well covered 
with catkins, and these may be clearly 
seen in the print, and will probably 
show in the reproduction. But they 
need looking for, whereas they ought 
to catch the eye at once if they are to 
forcibly suggest spring. The print as a 
whole conveys more clearly the impres- 
sion of the déshabille of autumn. 


4 (Supplement) 


Another phase of springtime work is 
to be found in the countryside farming 
operations. Ploughing, the spring sowing 
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Fig. a. 


of wheat, sheep with lambs, and other 
subjects all show more or less clear indi- 
cation of the period of the year. Fig. 3 
suggests the sort of thing that may be 
done in this way. Here, of course, the 
strong lighting of near objects gives a 
contrast greatly in excess of that ob- 
tained in such a subject as fig. 1. The 
trees in the distance, which form so 
suitable a background for the fore- 
ground group, are, as may be seen, 
partly in leaf and partly bare, the expo- 
sure having been made rather later in 
the spring than the month of March. 

And now we may consider some of the 
technical aspects of springtime photo- 
graphy. The first thing which it is ‘m- 
portant to realise is that the power of 
the light is rapidly increasing. April 
and May probably provide the most 
actinic light of the whole year. Even 
on days when the sun is obscured, or 
when perhaps the sky 1s not only cloudy. 
but it is actually raining, the strength 
of the light is surprisingly great. The 
exposure table published in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. every month will prove a 
valuable guide, while those workers 
who use an exposure meter which will 
by measuring give the actual actinic 
value of the light will be scarcely likely 
to go far wrong in the matter of expo- 
sure. 


THE LOST 


I lost my camera last month. 
They were cleaning up for spring; 
Turning the rooms all inside out, 
Deranging everything 


The house was open, free to all, 
And every door ajar; 

For men were wandering everywhere 
With whitewash, paint, aad tar. 


But one spot in the house is mine, 
Where I alone may go: | і 

Where no one ever cleans іп spring— 
It’s the dark-room, don’t you know! 
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The choice of a plate demands some 
thought. Аз the fresh young green 
appears, the orthochromatic plate will 
give much truer colour rendering. 
Even if used without any light filter, 
the results are a slight improvement on 
those obtained on non-orthochromatic 
plates, and a comparatively pale yellow 
screen will effect still further improve- 
ment without materially increasing the 
time of exposure or giving that snowy 
whiteness to the greens which may be 
scientifically true, but is artistically 
false, and therefore justifiably referred 
to as “over-correction.” Nowadays, 
there are many brands of yellow-green 
sensitive plates which are sufficiently 
rapid to enable instantaneous exposures 
to be made through a filter giving, say, 
four or five times increase of exposure. 

The development of the negatives 


should be done with due regard to the _ 


character of the subjects. For ex- 
ample, if subjects of strong contrast 
have been exposed on, the time of de- 
velopment may be shortened a little. 
Nothing increases the snowy appear- 
ance a sunlit springtime landscape 
taken on ап orthochromatic plate 
through a filter like the harshness pro- 
duced bv over-development. Further. 
when the prints are being made, such 
little points as the colour of the image 
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even orange colour. This shows 
strongly in the lighter tones of the 
finished picture, and, of course, influ- 
ences all the darker tones as well, pre- 
venting their appearing too cold. A 
sunshiny effect thus pervades the entire 
work. The difference between cream 
and white paper for springtime effects 
needs to be tried to be properly appre- 
ciated. We do not say that cream 
paper is always better, but it usually is. 

A little tip worth remembering :s that 
a print may be stained to a yellowish 
tint if it has been made on white paper. 
Various dyes may be employed, but 
there is no need to go further than 
the kitchen. А decoction of coffee or 
of tea will give to a print quite a 
pleasing yellow-brown “tone,” which 
takes off the snowy dead-white appear- 
ance of the high lights, and produces a 
mellow result. It is well to experiment 
with one or two waste prints first, and, 
if the bromide print is to be sepia toned, 
this should be done before the coffee 
staining is attempted. On the whole, 
however, we should hesitate to employ 
sepia toning for such subjects as fig. 1, 
as the delicate character of the print 
would prevent the obtaining of rich 
colour, and the print would probably 
look weak and yellow. 

During the next month or two we 


Fig. 3. 


and the tone of the paper all help to 
make or mar the effect. In water- 
colour painting it is a common practice 
to wash over the sheet of paper with 
a fairly strong wash of warm yellow or 


CAMERA. 


I sought my Kodak сау and night, 
би рир high and low. . 

I searched the rafters up above, 
The cellars down below. 


There was not a cupboard in the place, 
A shelf, or corner, where 

I did not seck (but all in vain !) 
My missing сашега. 


I vowed that never in my life | 
Should women " clean” again. 

They only interfere with things, 
And do their work in vain. 


shall go further into the use of ortho- 
chromatic plates and light filters, and 
show the advantages their use confers 
in spring and early summer landscape 
work. 


By ALLAN PHILLIP. 


BC came and went, and life returned 
о its accustomed round ; 
And in the columns of “А. P." 

А bargain rare I found. 


I borrowed money from a friend, 
And cut the wife down half, 

Denied myself a holiday, 
Вены the household staff. 


But before I made the purchase, 
I happened just to go— 
And —well—there was my camera, 
In the dark-room, don't you know! 
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E can see with the proverbial “half 
an eye” that the feature in com- 
mon of the three little pictures on this 


page is the fact that we have three very 
pleasant-looking young ladies for our sub- 
jects. So that we start off with a good 
impression. But woe betide the photo- 
grapher who placed figure No. 1 against 
such a very unsuitable background as a 
brick wall and window. One of the first 
things the portrait and figure worker has 
to learn is the fundamental importance of 
the background. That is to say, that 
there must be nothing in the background 
which forces itself upon our attention. In 
fact, the true and proper business of the 
background is to keep back, to keep quiet, 
and not be assertive in any sense what- 
ever. 

If now we compare the backgrounds of 
fips. 2 and 3, we find them both to be 
rather too noticeable, too spottv, too 
patchy, but vet they are not so assertive 
as the brick wall in fig. r. 

In this case, also, viz. fig. 1, the figure 
is somewhat stiff in pose—the two arms 
straight down on each side, and the figure 
looking at the camera. At first glance one 
was a little puzzled by the large, dark 
mass of something behind the head, but 
presently it was discovered to be a bow of 


2.—RooM FOR ONE. 
By H. G. Collings. 


Fig. 
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| Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other. readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here. 
ribbon, or something of that kind; but be first thing one sees at all, and so consti- 
it what it may, it is a very undesirable tutes a very serious handicap on the print 


something from the photographer's point of 


view, despite any fashion or fancy. The 
original print is somewhat uneven, and 
suggests the presence of light fog in the 
upper part of the picture. 

In fig. 2 it is a point gained that the 
sitter is not staring at the camera—a thing 
which may very wisely be generally 
avoided—but, at the same time, as the 
pose does not suggest anything in the way 
of real occupation, the figure certainly 
suggests the fact that she is posing for the 
camera. The original print shows over- 
harsh contrasts, and, in fact, the dress cf 
the figure is very nearly blank white 
paper, so that the reproduction is no 
exaggeration in this respect. Judging 


Fig. 


1.— PORTRAIT. 
By Edward S. Paice. 


from the print, one would say that the 
negative has been over-developed, and 
possibly pyro-stained as well. The best 
point about the whole thing is the quiet- 
ness of the picture. There is no doubt 
whatever in the mind of the spectator that 
the seated figure is {ле subject here, 
although we certainly do have rather more 
spots and dots of stray light and stray 
dark than we want in the foliage back- 
ground. In this example the worker has 
introduced an unwise note in his mount, 
not shown here, but yet here mentioned 
by way of hint to others. On the face >f 
the quite quiet and suitable dark green cf 
the mount there is a startling, not to say 
"shouting," white line all the way round 
the print, and about half an inch or so 
away from the bevel edge of the mount 
opening. In fact, this white line is the 


itself. We refer to this mount question as 
so many beginners run away with the 
quite wrong notion that the more notice- 


Fig. 3.—IN Nature’s GARDEN. 
By Hilton Pearson (Canada). 


able the mount the better, but it is not 
better, but worse, i.e., the guicter the 
mount the better. 

And now a word about fig. 3. The first 
impression is that whether this figure 
knew she was being photographed or not, 
she doesn't look as if she did, and there- 
fore it does not matter a jot whether she 
knew or not. That at the outset is a great 
point gained. Perhaps she was very care- 
fully posed, but one doesn't care about 
that, because she looks natural, and not 
acting. That is just where good posing 
comes in, it has to look natural; and, 
after all the photographer says and does, 
we in the end have to rely on our figures 
giving that fine finishing touch which 
makes things "look right.” It may іе 
urged that the bunch of gathered stems in 
the girl's left hand is rather a large hand- 
ful, but that, after all, is onlv a nice point 
of fancy, and is not contra-natural. There 
is rather too much shade about both the 
hands and face, pointing in the direction 
of slight under-exposure, and the foliage 
background behind the head is cut по 
into light and shade bits and patches more 
than one would wish ; but against this one 
sets the good suggestion of a living, rcal, 
moving figure—and the right suggestion of 
a living thing, after all, goes a long way 
towards giving one a real interest in a 
little picture of this kind. 
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Ву HAROLD CAZNEAUX (Australia). 


The original of this picture was awarded a prize in the last A. P. Colonial Competition, and was also exhibited 


DAWN. 


Digitized by Google 


at the London Salon of Photography. 
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AN ARAB SHOP. Bv E. " d. 
The Winning Print in the Ibis Camera Club's Portfolio Competition. See page 283. 
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By PIERRE DUBREUIL, 
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From the One-Man Show of M. Dubrcuil's Work, now op n at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, 
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t| TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
| QEDITORIAL COMMENT 


Although the present issue of THE А. P. AND P. N. 
goes to press within a few hours of the publication of 
the Empire Number, we are already ш 
receipt of a great number of congratula- 
tory letters again expressing appreciation 
of our Spring issue. Not only has the 
Empire Number once more provided pleasure and 
profitable reading for the vast number of amateur 
photographers in this country and abroad, but the 
nature of its contents is such that it is an issue that 
will be kept for reference, instead of being lightly 
thrown away after a glance, which appears to be the 
fate of many of the ephemeral productions of to-day. 
The outstanding value of THE A. P. AND P. N. Empire 
Number, therefore, will be manifest to the large number 
of firms whose announcements appear in the advertising 
pages. It is significant also that although a greatly 
increased edition was printed, the Empire Number was 
again '' sold out " on the morning of publication, and 
doubtless many who ‘‘put off ’’ ordering a copy in advance 
have found themselves too late. In response to appli- 
cations we have already received for unfolded copies 
of the double-page centre picture, '' The Empire's 
Highway,” readers are informed that a limited number 
of copies were printed, and can be supplied, unfolded, 
with plain back, at 6d. each. 

e o e 

One of the most profitable forms of education that 
we can suggest for the young amateur photographer 
with leanings towards pictorial work 
(besides becoming a regular sub- 
scriber to THE А. P. AND P. N.), is 
to join a well-conducted postal port- 
folio club. There are a great number of these in the 
country, and many are run as a section of a photo- 
graphic society, which it would be. necessary to join 
first. There are also a number of independent folio 
clubs with a membership in all parts of the country, 
and bound together solely by their common interest in 
the folio. The folios attached to photographic 
societies are usually with a local membership only. In 
their conduct, both varieties rely either entirely on 
criticism by members themselves on all the prints as 
the portfolio circulates, or else the services of an expert 
are called in to judge and criticise the entire portfolio, 
which is then circulated among the members. The Ibis 
Camera Club (a print from which is reproduced on our 
front page this week) is a flourishing folio club of this 
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description, and the regular production of an excellent 
collection of work indicates keenness among the mem- 
bers that is very refreshing. From the great number of 
these folios from all parts of the world that pass through 
our hands every year, we are convinced that the good 
work they are doing is proving of considerable benefit 
to pictorial photography generally, and to individual 
members who are anxious to improve their work. 
e e Bw 
A sincere patriotic sentiment invested the lecture given 
by Mr. J. W. Lumb at the Royal Photographic Society 
the other evening. There are several 
A BRITISH grounds on which the claim for a British 
SCHOOL. school of photography might be based, but 
Mr. Lumb seemed to be concerned with sub- 
ject, and subject only. It pained him that at a recent pro- 
vincial exhibition out of fifteen pictures mentioned by 
their titles in a newspaper criticism, eight should have 
been foreign subjects. Of course, it needs to be said 
that there is abundant material for picture making at 
home, and we are glad that Mr. Lumb should have said 
it so ably. But cannot a British photographer who 
widens his horizon by a visit abroad put some of his 
national character into his work and make it dis- 
tinctively British, even though the first part of it be 
done in a Swiss valley or in a Belgian market-place? We 
do not think that people are very much concerned 
whether the photographer gets his subject on one side of 
the Channel or the other, providing it is well treated. 
$ е ®& 
The photographer and the lamplighter are brothers in 
arms, and the present phenomenal activity in illumina:- 
ing engineering is worth a passing 
THE PHOTOGRAPHY note. The advent of new sources of 
OF ILLUMINANTS. illumination and the increased effici- 
ency of others will mean fresh 
possibilities for the interior worker, particularly in the 
matter of colour values, and, so far as streets and public 
buildings are concerned, a complete revision of the 
formule for camera productions by night. In this 
search for a yet better lighting, as Mr. Thorne Baker 
proved in his recent lecture before the Society of Arts, 
photography is of continual assistance. In his opinion, 
the photographic method of testing illuminants is an 
extremely satisfactory one; but, of course, the most rigid 
precautions have to be taken, and an essential thing i in 
spectrum testing is an evenly sensitised plate. The 
new Ilford panchromatic plate, which gives with the 
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open are spectrum an almost uniform deposit through- 
out, seems likely to be very useful in this connection, 
but Mr. Baker mentioned that ordinary plates could be 
made to yield an even colour-sensitiveness when bathed 
in а 1: 100,000 solution of homocol containing 2 per 
cent. of ammonia. eos 


Those who have to do with colour, in gallery and 
studio, stand especially to gain by, what is assuredly 
coming, an illuminant that will be exactly 
ARTIFICIAL the same as daylight. But exhibitors in 
DAYLIGHT. monochrome may also rejoice in its advent. 
An unsuitable lighting in the exhibition room 

destroys the tones of a picture. We have known exhi- 
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bition photographs which have quite lost their interest 
for us under artificial light, not because the light was 
weak, but because it was so different from the daylight 
in which the pictures were born, and in which assuredly 
they were raeant to be seen. Mr. Thorne Baker, in his 
Society of Arts lecture, described some filters which 
made certain ordinary lights give a daylight effect. He 
even Claimed that in screening a tungsten filament so as 
to make it simulate daylight, the percentage which was 
wasted by absorption would only be two or three. This 
is a surprising and perhaps too sanguine figure, which 
was challenged by experts at the meeting, but such a 
line of work suggests the way in which artificial daylight 
may materialise. 


At 
*-b 


THE SOUTH LONDON EXHIBITION. 


WEM HATEVER may be said to the contrary 
ЕЯ by those who profess to know, the in- 
terest in photographic society exhibitions 
is undoubtedly greater to-day than it has 
ever been— provided always the right 
men are in command. The exhibition of 
the South London Photographic Society, 
opened at the South London Art Gallery 
on Monday last by Alderman Whitworth 
St. Cedd, J.P., is a complete answer to 
the comments raised by those who have 
expressed an opinion that the utility of 
the photographic society is becoming а 
negligible quantity. 

The South London has for many years 
held a position high among photographic 
societies of the country, and has been 
singularly fortunate in its executive and secretarjes. On the 
present occasion Мг. Horace Wright, the hon. secretary, has 
demonstrated that, given the right amount of working momen- 
tum, a well.supported and successful exhibition is almost certain 
to accrue. 

Large and important though the exhibitions of the South Lon- 
don Society have been in the past, the present exhibition easily 
eclipses them all, both in quantity and quality. True, many of 
the old names are absent, but newer workers are constantly 
arising to take their places, and the exhibition has attracted no 
less than eight hundred separate entries. With such a mass cf 
pictures as this it is quite desirable that a selection committee 
should have been appointed. The result of the labours of such 
a committee would undoubtedly have added to the strength cf 
the exhibition by elimination of the weaker prints, and in the 
improvement of the appearance of the walls. At the same time, 
those who have received awards or hon. mention in this exhibi- 
tion with such an environment, must undoubtedly be satisfied 
with their achievement. Should the success of the exhibition 
be repeated another year, and the services of a selection com- 
mittee employed, the show might well rank as one of the few at 
which it is an honour to be hung. 

The South London Photographic Society are particularly 
fortunate in having such a magnificent gallery placed at their 
disposal by the Camberwell Borough Council, and we should 
not be surprised if the record of last year, when 18,000 visitors 
passed the turnstiles, is exceeded. 

The outstanding feature of the exhibition is the number of fine 
pictures from abroad which have been entered in competition, 
thus making the show international in character. The exhibi- 
tion remains open until March 23rd, and our readers should, И 
possible, endeavour to visit the gallery. 

The awards were made by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
editor of THE А. P. AND P. N., who was the sole judge. Among 
exhibitors specially worthy of mention are Lacroix Fils, cf 
Geneva, whose essays in multiple gum are likely to prove 
extremely attractive to every visitor. In these pictures a basis 
of brown paper appears to have been used, and the first printing 
accomplished in white body colour; the second printing in 
brown or black from the negative in the usual way. Several of 
the lighting effects obtained bv this method are very effective. 
A silver medal has been awarded to the portrait study entitled 
* Guerrier," and another silver medal to Sigvart Werner, of 
Copenhagen, for a “Portrait Group.” Hugo Erfurth, of 
Dresden, to whom a silver medal for his “Henrich Vogeler " :s 
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awarded, has also a number of very striking pictures in gum, 
while Schlosser and Wenisch, of Prague, have several striking 
contributions, notable among which is a portrait taken in a 
sunny interior—a remarkable example of tone rendering. А 
bronze medal is awarded to this picture. C. Borup, of Streatham, 
has a number of beautiful technically perfect interiors with 
figures, with which our readers are probably well acquainted 
from reproductions in THE A. P. А silver medal is awarded to 
one of these, and a bronze medal to E. A. Walmisley, of Ilford, 
whose picture, *The Devil," is also a wonderful bit of tone 
rendering. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the subject 
of this picture is a charming and laughing young lady, who 
appears to have backed into the corner of a room at the 
onslaught of the photographer, and is at bay. 

Bronze medals are also awarded to O. C. Wilmot for * A Pass- 
ing Glance," a charming little portrait; to Horace Wright for Lis 
"Early Birds," which has already been reproduced in THE 
A. P.; and to Hermann Zeisemer, of Hamburg, for a remark- 
able hospital interior with a group of nurses. 

Hon. mention is awarded to A. Buckham, “The Mall Arch ”: 
A. Keith Dannatt, “Evening on the Dunes”; Chas. Gollhard, 
“Mill in Savoy”; Mrs. Е. Kinder, “Under the Rowan Trees " ; 
Miss H. Oesterreich, * Railway Station in Winter "; T. D. Ralli, 
“Moorings”; J. Studdard, “Snow and Shadow”; H. E. Anson, 
“The Sentinel”; G. Clark, “Highbeach, October”; R. Chal- 
mers, " Dr, JT. Waterson, J.P"; Goodwin, “Tulips”; T. 
Morton, “The Torso”; Е. Birch, “Chums”; B. Zweers, “A 
Study "; E. Раду, “А Sunlit Aisle”; С. J. T. Walford, “А Sun- 
lit Cloister”; Hugo Erfurth, “Portrait”; Hermann Ziesemer, 
" Heidermaler Schu.” 

Lantern Slides and Autochromes.—Bronze 
chrome): J. C. Warburg. Silver medal: Rev. H. O. Fenton. 
Bronze medals: W. Hill, J. Kelso. Hon. mention: G. J. T. 
Walford, T. D. Ralli, Rev. H. O. Fenton, M. Wickham, J. 
Hamilton. 

In the Members’ Classes a good array of work is shown, which 
well maintains the reputation of the South London, and, although 
there may be those who cavil at a large award list, there is 1,0 
doubt that the placing of a considerable number of pictures for 
hon. mention in a show containing such a number of exhibits és 
this one, is of the greatest possible value as an indication of 
merit, not only to the exhibitors themselves, who desire to know 
how their pictures stood in the competition, but to the great 
number of visitors for whom the exhibition has an educative 
value. Pressure on our space will not permit of more than the 
inclusion of a list of the awards in the members’ classes, but the 
members are to be congratulated upon their sustained progress. 

Silver medals: Е. Padv, “A Spring Morning”; W. E. Murray, 
*High Tor"; Horace Wright, *Bonne Bouche"; Chas. Lucas, 
“A Sentinel of the Night.” Bronze medals: H. Е. Anson, 
“Mooring Post"; Gideon Clark, “А Scotch Lady”; H. Е. 
Gorfin, “Strength and Beauty Undefiled”; W. E. White, “А 
Forest Road." Evershed plaque: Chas. Lucas, “А Sentinel cf 
the Night.” Hon. mention: Gideon Clark, “The Duck Pond”; 
E. T. Evezard, “The Old Farmhouse”; F. Hatch. *Rusting- 
ton”; Chas. Lucas, “As the Sun Sinks Low”; E. Раду, “The 
Deanery”; Horace Wright, “One Autumn Night”; В. M. 
Davies, “Portrait”; Miss E. M. Ridout, “A Son of Greece”; R. 
Jamieson, “Wee Mac”; H. E. Gorfin, “Where Sunlight Falls ? ; 
Н. Pickwell, “Portrait.” Lantern slides: Bronze medals to 11. 
Creighton Beckett and W. E. Murray. Hon. mention: E. Wal- 
ford and H. Pickwell. 
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HAT is a speculum condenser? What is it 
for? How is it made? How much does it 
cost? These are a few of the questions 
that have reached us since the publication 

in THE А. P. of a few notes on Mr. J. W. Gordon's 
lecture at the Royal Photographic Society. Perhaps it 
will be best to try and give a collective reply. Broadly 
speaking, a '' speculum ”’ is a reflector that is made 
of metal (i.e., an alloy of copper, tin, and arsenic), while 
the word mirror is commonly applied to reflectors made 
of glass; but for present purposes we may drop this 
distinction. 

A full report of the meeting at which Mr. Gordoa 
demonstrated and described his speculum condenser was 
given in the February issue of the official Journal of the 
R. P. S., which should be consulted by all requiring full 
working details. Meanwhile a brief account of the 
apparatus as it appears to the amateur will be of interest 
to our readers. 

Imagine a wooden or card tube or hollow cvlinder, say 
6 in. in diameter, and perhaps 15 or 18 in. long. Inside 
this tube we have ten long strips of looking-glass or 
mirror, measuring perhaps 14 in. wide and 15 in. long. 
These, placed edge to edge, long wavs, inside the tube, 
give us a ten-sided hollow prism. At one end of the 
tube is an electric (filament) lamp, and behind this a 
cone-shaped piece of white card, to close the tube and 
serve as a reflector. At the other end is fitted a carrier 
for the negative (quarter-plate) to be enlarged. This 
carrier also holds a piece of ground-glass, some 4 in. ог 
so away from the negative, to serve as a diffusing 
screen. This ground-glass, certainly to the eye, seems 
to even up the light in a remarkable manner. Part of 
the light from the lamp falls direct on this ground-glass, 
but part falls on the mirror-lined sides of the tube, and 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 


is reflected this, that, and the other way until it reaches 
the ground-glass. The result is that these reflecting 
sides gather up, and so condense, the light in a surpris- 
ingly efficient manner. 

As to cost, to the handy man this cannot be very 
much, seeing that all that is needed is a wooden, card, 
or metal casing or tube and a few strips of looking-glass. 

For quarter, half, and whole plate negatives we 
require a condenser diameter of not less than 54, 8, and 
104 in. respectively. Taking the first price list that 
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comes to hand, we find the prices are 15s., 40s., and 
105s. for the usual bi-convex lens form. 

Mr. Gordon, towards the end of his paper, remarks 
that he used a ten-sided prism; but were he making 
another apparatus, he would probably try some smaller 
number of sizes, e.g. nine, eight, seven, etc. 

One object in this article is to show how one Can quite 
easily construct—on paper—such figures, and so dis- 
cover exactly the diameter of the containing cylinder 
and the width of each strip of mirror-glass. As cost 
may be ignored, it will be as well to allow oneself a little 

margin, say 4 in. larger 
than the actual diameter 
demanded by the plate, or, 
say, quarter-plate 52, half- 
plate 84, whole-plate 11 in. 
respectively. 

First we have to draw a 
regular (1.е.,  equal-sided) 
polygon, with the selected 
number of sides, and, second, 
to get it of the required dia- 
meter. In order to make 
the instructions useful to all, 
technical language will be 
avoided at the cost of a few 
extra sentences. 

lo take the simplest case first, 
(hexagon) figure. "Vide fig. 1 
©- Draw a straight line, О A, of any convenient length, 
say a couple of inches. 

With Q as centre and Q A as radius, describe a circle. 

Now, with A as centre and А О as radius, draw the 
dotted arc © B, cutting the circle at B. With B аз 
centre and B А as radius, cut the circle at C, and so on, 
all the way round the circle. By joining the points 
A B, B C, etc., by straight lines, we get our six-sided 
equal-sided figure, i.e. a regular hexagon. 

Next suppose we want a regular seven-equal-sided 
figure (1.е., heptagon). Vide fig. 2. As before, we draw 
a circle, with О as centre and О A as radius. Then, 
from А as centre and radius А О, we cut the circle at 
points B and E. Join B and E by a straight line, cut- 
ting О A at Е. Now here is a very curious thing, viz., 
the length of the line B F is the length of a seven-sided 
figure, just fitting inside this circle. So we take the 
length B Е in our compasses, and, starting at А, we 
mark off the distances C, D, etc., and so easilv get the 
required heptagon. 

To draw an eight-sided figure (octagon) is again quite 
easy. Starting with Q as centre, we draw a circle as 
before, of which А О B is a diameter. From А and В 
as centres, and with any convenient radius, we get two 
pairs of axes, cutting each other at C and D. By join- 
ing these cutting points, we get a second diameter D C 
at right angles to А B. Then, from-A and C as centres, 


Fig. 4. 


viz., a six-sided 
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we get another pair of arcs, cutting each other at E. 
By joining this cutting point E with the centre Q, we 
bisect the right angle А О C by ОЕ. By joining A E 
and E C we get our first pair of sides of the octagon, 
and it is easy to see how the other sides are drawn in 
a moment. 

To draw a regular nine-sided (nonagon) figure. Here 
is a very little known but quite easy plan. With Q as 
centre and Q A as radius, describe a circle. From A 
with radius A B, and from B with radius B A, draw arcs 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 


cutting at C. Now divide О А into nine equal parts. 
Start from A, and count to the fourth division, D. Join 
C and D, meeting the circumference of the circle at E. 
Then A E is one of the required nine sides, which mav 
now be easily drawn as А E, ЕЁ, ЕС, etc. 

To draw a regular five or ten sided figure (pentagon or 
decagon) This we may do in one operation. As 
before, draw, from Q as centre, a circle, with Q A as 
radius. From А as centre and А О as radius, cut the 
first circle at C and D. Join C D, thus bisecting 
Q A at E. From A and B, with any conveni- 
ent radius, draw two arcs, cutting at Е. Joining 
Е and О, we get F О perpendicular to А B. Now, with 
E as centre and E F as radius, draw the arc F G. Then 
with F as centre and F G as radius, draw the arc G H. 
Then F H is the length of one side of the pentagon. Of 
this we draw only two sides, viz., Н K and К M, so as 
not to complicate the diagram. А pentagon has an 
odd number (five) sides. Therefore, if we join any 
angle F of this figure with the centre О, and prolong this 
line to L, we get K L, L M, two sides of the required ten- 
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sided figure (decagon). Similarly from our seven-sided 
figure we can get fourteen sides, and so оп for any 
odd number of sides. 

° Having decided on the number of sides which our 
speculum condenser is to have, and also the diameter 
of the circle required to illuminate the negative, we next 
have to find out the width of the strips of silvered glass, 
and also the size of tube required to contain them. 

By way of example, let us suppose it is an apparatus 
for quarter-plates, i.e., diameter 52 in., and that we 
fancy a seven-sided figure—luck in odd numbers—as not 
having any two sides parallel. Suppose that the thick- 
ness of the glass strip is 4 in. As in fig. 2, we draw a 
heptagon, which is again shown in fig. 6. This is of any 
convenient size, sav, with a circle of 2 in. radius, Q A 
(fig. 5). Мом it is important to notice that, while the 
circumscribing circle, i.e. enclosing this heptagon, has 
radius ©) А, the inscribed circle, i.e. that enclosed by the 
heptagon, is smaller, i.e. radius Q S. If this little point 
of difference is not carefully noted, your drawings will 
not work out practically correct. 

In our case our inscribed circle is to have a diameter 
of 52 in., or half this, viz., 2£ in. | 

Having drawn our heptagon, we join the ends of any 
one side А B with the centre О, and continue these lines, 
viz., ОАЕ, ОВЕ. From А and Bas centres, and any 
convenient radius, we get a pair of cutting arcs at C. 
Joining this cutting point C with Q, we get a line Q C 
perpendicular to the side A B. Note again that it is 
along this line we measure internal diameters. 

Now from О we measure off О D, equal to 21, as just 
estimated, and draw D T D parallel to A B, cutting Q A 
and О B, produced at T and T. Then T D S is the 
inside face of one strip of the mirror. But our glass is 
$ in. thick, so we draw D 4 in., and then F E F 
parallel and equal to T D T. Thus we have in section 
one of our seven pieces of mirror. We now draw a 
circle, with О as centre and О Г as radius, and this gives 
us the outside radius of the mirrors, or, if you prefer it, 
the inside radius of the cylinder required to contain the 
mirror strips. 

P.S.—This figure is not drawn to scale for the sake 
of diagrammatic clearness. 


GASLIGHT PAPERS. 
To the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. М. 


Sig,—The article, “А Few Hints on Gaslight Paper," appear- 
ing in your issue of March 4, is certainly interesting. May I be 
allowed, however, a little space to point out one or two things? 

First, I note “С. H. E." says, “Turn the electric light out 
when putting the paper into the printing frame." This may be 
all very well for а person who can afford to have a dark-room 
*rigged пр” at a good deal of expense. In this way he can 
have the electric switch placed near the sink or wherever the 
developing process is to take place, but if an amateur (or other) 
has to make the bathroom or some other room into his “dark 
hole," ne cannot beforehand choose the placing of the switches 
(if electric light should be laid on), and it would certainly be a 
great disadvantage to have to cross the room each time the light 
was required to be put out. 

* C. H. E." goes on to say, "Work, then, by candlelight only." 
But why all this unnecessary lighting? I may say I always use 
gaslight paper myself, and an ordinary incandescent gas-burner 
serves the purpose quite well, and while you have to put in or 
take out the printing paper you need only turn your back to the 
light and work in the shadow thrown by your body. I consider 
there is no need whatever to turn out the principal light and 
then use a lesser one. I do a// my work with the gas turned 
full on all the time, and find it very satisfactory. 

In conclusion, I may add that when I have got everything in 
readiness to commence printing (I get several pictures in the 


frames ready to print one after the other straight off without 
any developing in the middle), I simply hold them up to the 
gaslight at about six inches distant from the frame, and then 
proceed with developing, etc., in the shadow. 
Trusting I have not encroached too much upon your valuable 
space,—I am, etc., G. GRANT FRANCIS. 
Parkstone. 


THE LONDON OF DICKENS. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


Sır, —May I thank your correspondent for the kind reference 
to my article? I am aware that there are many who share his 
opinion respecting the “Golden Cross” archway. On the other 
hand, I believe in it along with many others, including 
MacMichael (“ History of Charing Cross," p. 108), E. L. Lang 
("Literary London," p. 60), Snowden Ward (“ Real Dickens’ 
Land,” p. 74) (who says that most of the old house remains 
behind the modern front), and, though I cannot lay my hand cn 
the page, I believe, Augustus Hare. Your correspondent may 
be right; I only want to point out that there is a division of 
Opinion. 

Though “ The Old Curiosity Shop” referred to has no real 
claim, I, for one, shall not emphasise the fact, since we un- 
doubtedly owe its preservation to the popular tradition about it. 
Suffice it that Dickens’ lovers know the real truth.—Yours, etc., 


A. H. BLAKE. 
Authors’ Club, S.W., 
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ITH the  quickening of 
spring and a return to out- 
door habits, many of our 

readers will be tempted to try their 
hands at portraying the early 
blooming flowers which are now 
studding the countryside. Speci- 
mens are not lacking, for every 
field, every hedgerow, numbers of 
bushes, nearly every garden, and 
even the market-places are decked with them. 

Whenever possible, it is advisable to work on speci- 
mens which are still living in their natural haunts, for 
then something of the spirit, as well as the form and 
fabric, of the flowers may be caught. In cases when 
this is impossible, and the flowers have either to be 
bought in bunches or picked and carried home, it is 
always well to secure specimens with plenty of stalk and 
leaf attached, or, better still, whole plants. Much of 
their natural bearing may then be preserved. 

In photographing cowslips growing on the edge of à 
field, the stand camera was set up, but minus the stand. 
As the grass was very damp, a newspaper was spread 
on the ground, and the apparatus placed on top of it. 
The crispness of the paper, however, allowed the camera 
to slip out of position at the slightest touch. А pocket- 
handkerchief was therefore substituted for the paper, 
and as the camera could then sink into the grass, it 
remained perfectly 
still. The front was 
tilted slightly up- 
wards by placing a 
dark slide under the 
lens board. This 


was found neces- 
sary, as cowslips 
often have long 


stalks and rise well 
away fromthe 
ground. Such low 
focussing was some- 
what awkward, but 
by kneeling down 
by the side of the 
apparatus, with 
boots facing the 
flowers, and peer- 
ing head down- 
wards into the 
screen, a good view 
was obtained. Many 


APPLE BrLossow. 


2Е7 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


By S. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Spscicl to ‘‘ The А. P. and Р.М.” 


V, blades of grass entered into the picture, and some, 
being quite close to the lens, were out of focus. 
They were all pushed on one side before the 
exposure was made. 

The cuckoo-pint, which is so frequently found 
growing some five or six feet off the ground in 
a wayside hedge, is sometimes almost hidden bv leaves 
and stalks, which have to be carefully removed before 
a good view of the flower can be obtained. This, 
however, may give a somewhat tangled appearance to 
the leaves | 
which 
have been 
disturbed. 
When ге. 
cently 
photo- 
graphing 
a speci- 
men it 
was found 
that the 
tripod was 
too short 
to lift the 
camera up 
to the 
level of 
theflower. 
Three 
wooden 
boxes 
would 
have ad- 
mirably 


DAFFODIL. 


served the purpose if a 
leg had been able to 
stand on each, but 
nothing was at hand 
bevond the stiff case in 
which the apparatus was 
carried. This, however, 
answered: two legs of 
the tripod were driven 
into the bank about a 
foot ой the ground, and 
the third was supported 


by the case. This 
arrangement was not 
very secure, yet it 
enabled a short ex- 


posure to be comfortably 
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The apple blossom shown in the illustration 
required still different treatment. In this instance, the 
flower was growing some eight feet above the ground. 
Exposing in situ being impossible, a large spray was 
cut and carried indoors. A background was erected, 


made. 


JoNQuits. 


and the flower and foliage were arranged in front of it. 
Care was taken to see that the blossom hung naturally. 
In this way, the picture closely imitated a natural view 
of a portion of the bush, with the open sky in the 
distance. 

Some difficulty was experienced in fixing up the spray 
so that it hung at the desired angle. This was over- 
come, however, by obtaining an ordinary flower-pot 
from the conservatory, and a vase with a straight, 
narrow neck and a spherical base from the drawing- 
room mantelpiece. The flowers were tightly wedged 
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into the neck of the vase, and the spherical part of the 
latter was placed into the flower-pot. The contrivance 
thus formed a ball and socket, which allowed the 
blossoms to be fixed at any angle. 

The jonquils reproduced in the illustration on this 
page were bought from a florist’s—a penny 
punch, in fact. Three test-tubes were procured 
from a laboratory and made to stand upright, one 
next to the other, by surrounding them in a mass 
of plasticine. A share of the flowers and leaves 
was then slipped into each tube in such a way as 
to avoid all thought of arrangement. As back- 
ground, a sheet of clouded grey paper was 
arranged far away in the rear. 

The little picture used in the heading of this 
article shows yet a further phase in the photo- 
graphy of spring flowers, for it depicts a vista 
of Kew Gardens, just at a time when crocuses are 
appearing at their best. The exposure in this 
case was one-fiftieth of a second, with F/8, 
at midday, in March. London readers may 
be reminded that this photograph is very 
typical of hundreds of others that may Бе 
secured in these delightful grounds. 

Wind is, perhaps, one of the most troublesome 
factors which affect outdoor flower photography. 
Even on comparatively still days, some blossoms 
are continually nodding. A sheet of cardboard, 
the camera case, a newspaper, the focussing 
cloth, or even one’s coat all serve in their turn as admir- 
able screens. Long-stalked flowers may with advan- 
tage be propped up by means of a few judiciously 
arranged twigs. 

As to the light, a good deal could be written. Strong 
sunshine is as much to be avoided as under-exposure. 
A generous exposure with a soft light is, however, most 
to be desired, for this will give us plenty of detail, ample 
contrast, and an impression of texture. One part of 
rodinal to forty of water was the developer used for 
most of the pictures given herewith. 
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THE WORTHING EXHIBITION. 


HE. seventh annual exhibition of the Worthing Camera Club 

has been held this year at the Worthing Corporation Art 
Gallery. We are glad to note that many of the photographic 
societies of the kingdom are eliciting the sympathies of the local 
authorities in getting commodious and well-lit art galleries 
placed at their disposal, in many cases free of charge. The 
success of the venture at Worthing will be noted with consider- 
able interest, but it would have been better for the general 
appearance of the exhibition if those who were responsible for 
the hanging arrangements had endeavoured to insist on the 
removal of the large framed paintings which appear at intervals 
around the walls and have a most disquieting influence in the 
midst of the monochrome photographs. 

In the present exhibition a considerable number of pictures 
by leading workers are shown in the open classes, and although 
the members’ classes do not contain many works of outstanding 
excellence, this is not in any way due to a falling off in the 
quality of the work shown, but to a general levelling up in the 
work of all members. A notable absentee from the members’ 
classes is E. F. H. Crouch, who is not exhibiting in the show at 
all this vear. 

The judge, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F .R.P.S., made the following 


awards : — 

Open Classes. Class A.—Awards: Robert Chalmers, О. C. 
Wilmot; hon. mention: Т. Jackson, T. D. Ralli, Robert 
Chalmers. C/ass B.—Awards: John C. Holloway (silver cup for 


best pr in the exhibition), E. Musmann, W. Harold House, 


John C. Holloway, Andrew Peddie, W. J. Sayer; hon. mention : 
M. R. Tozer, T. D. Ralli, Harry Wild, Chas. Е. Craddock, E. 
Musmann. Class C.—Award: U. M. Jones ; hon. mention: E. 
A. Barton, W. J. B. Blake, T. D. Ralli, A. E. Morton. C/ass D 
(lantern slides).—Awards: John Kelso, W. Hill; hon. mention : 
К. Chalmers, W. Anderson, А. L. Hitchin. Class £.—Awards: 
Louis J. Steele, Ernest Munt; hon. mention: W. J. Sayer, T. 


Roberts, Christine P. Crouch, Ernest Munt. 

Members’ Classes. Club challenge cup: Rosa E. Crouch. 
Class F.—Awards: Rosa E. Crouch, Richard Long, W. Е. 
Carter; hon. mention: Rosa E. Crouch, J. S. C. King, W. G. 
Loader, К. J. MacDermott, Richard Long, T. Roberts. Class ©. 
—Awards: Edwin Baker, Kate L. Crouch; hon. mention: H. 
Licence, Kate L. Crouch, P. J. Woodward, Thomas Hollands, 
J. Durston, Edwin Baker. Class H.—Award: E. A. Taylor ; 


hon. mention: J. Howell, A. Buckland Dixon, Lizzie Sell. 
Class Г. (lantern sli Edgar Hill, R. J. Mac- 
Dermott, Christine Crouch; hon. mention: R. J. Mac- 


Dermott, H. Licence. 

While the society are wise in returning to the medal award 
instead of the assortment of small silver and nickel-plated odds 
and ends, which are only possible when the equivalent value cf 
the medal is considerable, the club is showing a progressive and 
encouraging policy in offering the prize-winners an alternative 
in the shape of pictures selected from the walls of the exhibition. 
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Hove and Brighton Camera Club.—The sixteenth annual 
exhibition will be held in the club rooms, 4a, Castle Square, 
Brighton, from March 25 to April 8. Full particulars can be 
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obtained from the hon. secretary, D. С. Beckley, 211, Preston 
Drive, Brighton. This club has now absorbed the old Hove 
Camera Club. 
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AVELS. 


— 


= 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES.—II. 


(1) Customs duties 


(The figures in parentheses refer to: 
photography, 


and information, (z) routes, (3) facilities for 
(4) label for plate-boxes. 


CRETE. 

(1.) Used photographic apparatus admitted free, as well as a 
reasonable quantity of plates and films, if for the personal use 
of importer. Customs authorities courteous, and give facilities 
to foreigners. New photographic apparatus pays 11 per cent. 
ad val., which is the maximum duty. 

(2) Via Trieste by weekly Austrian Lloyd steamer to Canea. 
Weekly services from Catania in Sicily suspended during Turko- 
Italian war. 

(3.) There appear to be no restrictions as to the use of the 
camera in the streets. Plates and films, particularly English 
sizes, obtained with difficulty. 


(4.) See Greece. 
DENMARK. 


(1.) Cameras do not appear to be mentioned in latest tariff ; 
probably they are included as "machines," paying 5 per cent. 
ad val. The duty on glass varies greatly ; most of the chemicals 
employed in photography are free. There would be little difh- 
culty about the traveller's personal luggage. 

(2. Principal route from London to Hamburg by steamer 
direct, or by rail and steamer, and from Hamburg to Copen- 
hagen viá Neumunster and Kiel. Passports are not required 
for British subjects travelling in Iceland, and here there is no 
examination of luggage on landing. { 

(3. Opportunities for photographic work are ample т 
Denmark, and the more to be taken because, in spite of its 
quietly beautiful TAS AR the country has not been overdone. 

(4) *TORREPLADER. МАА KUN AABNESI MORKKAM- 
MARET.” 

FINLAND. 


Photographic apparatus not specified in latest tariff, but all 
optical glass is imported entirely free, as well as various kinds 
of scientific instruments. 


(4) "WALOKUVAUSLEVYJ A. 
AINOASTAAN PIMEASSA HUONEESSA.” 


GREECE. 


(1.) The custom-house examination in Greece is generally 
lenient, and small baggage is seldom interfered with. Cameras 
do not appear to be specially mentioned in the Greek tariff. 
Cinematograph instruments pay 4 drachmas per oke, or £6 8s. 
per cwt. 

(2.) Greece is within four days of London. 
it is reached in sixty hours. 

(3-) 
Greeks are very jealous of their antiquities, and a close watch 
will be kept upon the photographer among the relics and in the 
museums. He must obtain a permit for the museums from the 
Superintendent of Antiquities. The interior should not be 
visited without a guide, unless one has a fair knowledge of 
modern Greek. 


Фатоура$ика: haces. 


SAAPI AVATA 


From Brindisi 


К атаотрефор eva: уто TOV Pwros. 


BULGARIA. 
Dry plates, including weight of immediate receptacle, have to 
pay at the rate of зо francs per тоо kilograms, or 125. 24d. рег 
cwt.; photographic paper, 25 francs, or tos. ad. per cwt.; 


There are few restrictions as to photography, but the | 


Means of Travel and Facilities for Photography Abroad and in the Colonies. 
SECOND ARTICLE, 


cameras pay a duty of 14 per cent. ad va/., and apparently an 
additional 2 per cent. surtax. 


HOLLAND. 


(1.) Cameras for personal use, if not entirely new, together 
w.th any associated material in not too great a quantity, may 
be, and are as а rule, admitted free. The small articles of 
baggage are examined without having to be taken out of the 
railway carriages at the frontier stations. Cameras are liable 
to share with glassware the 5 per cent. duty on the value, but 
photographic chemicals are free, as also are films. 

(2.) London to Rotterdam by steamboat, or Antwerp to 
Rotterdam by rail. The cheaper but longer route is the daily 
service from Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, to Rotterdam. The 
Journey to Amsterdam, 114 Harwich and Hook of Holland, can 
be accomplished in eleven hours. 


(3.) Passports are not required, but they are useful in pro- 
curing admission to buildings. А slight acquaintance with 
Dutch will be of assistance, and Badaeker’s Guide to Holland 
contains a useful Dutch vocabulary. German is generally 
understood, and English and French are frequently spoken. 
There is no objection to photography in the streets if it does 
not cause obstruction to traffic. Fortresses and means cf 
defence are barred to the photographer. Churches are shown Ly 
Sacristans, who demand 20 cents or so from each visitor, and 
for private collections the gratuity is usually a florin (1s. 84d.). 
Churches are very generally closed, save during divine service. 
Coinage : — 


Gulden (forin) ... d I 8} 
Kwartje (25 cent. piece T ... © IO 
Dubbeltje (то cent. piece) ... "T em -. О 5 
Stuiver (5 cent. рїесе)... T i ns e. OT 
Halve Stuiver (24 cent. piece - o o! 


(4.) “DROGE PLATEN. SLECHTS IN SENE DONKERE 


KAMER TE OPENEN.” 


NORWAY. 

(1.) No specific mention of photographic appliances in tariff. 
Optical glass inset is admitted free of duty. For tourists the 
Customs examination is lenient. Any articles ordinarily duti- 
able up to the value of 40 krona (£2 5s.) are admitted free. 

(2.) Steamers leave London every second Friday for Chris- 
tiania, four days a week from Newcastle, and weekly from Hull. 

(3.) No restrictions as to photography, save in the neighbour- 
hood of fortifications and in some of the museums, and on *he 
occasions of public functions. The national vehicle is the 
springless carriole, and if the photographic tourist takes one he 
should be careful to pack his apparatus tightly at the back, and 
leave no loosely filled spaces to cause friction. 

(4. “FOTOGRAFIPLADER. МАА KUN AABNES VID 
ROTHLYS.” 


PORTUGAL. 

(1.) Photographic apparatus for personal use, if not new, 
is admitted free. Otherwise apparatus has to pay at the rate 
of 50 reis per kilo. (11s. sd. per cwt.); plates, roo reis 
(£1 2$. rod. per cwt.) ; and paper, 25 reis (ss. 8d. per cwt.). 

(2. The Sud express from Paris takes thirty-six hours for 
journey to Lisbon. The cheapest line is the Booth, from 
Liverpool, which calls at Havre, and can be joined by travellers 
on the and, 12th, and 22nd of the month. 

(3.) Photography 1s allowed in the streets if the apparatus 
does not interfere with public convenience. Fortifications are 
excluded. 

(4.) “CHAPAS PHOTOGRAPHICAS. 
ABRIR N'UM QUARTO ESCURO." 


SO' SE DEVE 
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RUSSIA. 


Nothing is definitely stated in the tariff as to photographic 
apparatus intended for personal use. 
Approximate. 


Cameras  .. £3 per cwt. 


9 roubles per pood 
6 


Dry plates $i * £2 per cwt. - 

Mounted lenses J'20. x 5 £3 75. per cwt. 

Sensitised paper ие: j " 8:44d. per Ib. 
SERVIA. 


(1.) Apparatus for personal use is not dutiable, but should 
so large a number of plates be carried as to attract the atten- 
tion of the Customs officers, the duty would be one franc per 
kilogram (4d. per pound). 
5 francs per kilo. is charged, but it may come under a much 
higher duty, owing to its combination with other materials. Un- 
sensitised paper for photographic purposes pays £1 os. 4d. per 
cwt.; sensitised, £3 1s. per cwt. 

(2.) Orient express, via Dover and Ostend, or Queensborough 
and Flushing route, the latter being cheaper. | 


_ (3.) Photography is unrestricted in Servia, and in Belgrade 
itself the only restriction is the fortress. Forts should be 
avoided. 

(4.) 


Фопотрафске Пдоле, осембцзе 


Ha cBemaocm. 


SPAIN. 

(1.) Repeated Customs examinations are made, and a large 
discretion is left to the officers, who decide whether particular 
articles are or are not "used effects." The import duty on 
photographic apparatus of all kinds is 1s. 1d. per pound. Plates 
pay £1 os. 4d. per cwt., and paper prepared for photography 
44 15. 3d. per см. 

(2.) Quickest route, rail via Paris, but steamer may be taken 
from Marseilles to Barcelona if a sea journey is desired. 

(3) The amateur photographer has a large liberty in Spain, 


For apparatus destined for sale - 
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but he will find abundant tipping necessary. In churches the 
sacristan expects 25-50 c. for very slight services. Best season 
for travel in interior: May, early part of June, October and 
November. 


(4) “PLACAS FOTOGRAFICAS. SENSITIVAS A 
LA LUZ. ABRASE SOLO EN CAMERA OSCURA.” 
SWEDEN. 


(1.). Dry plates are admitted free. Cameras and parts of 
cameras weighing 


kron. ore. &. d, 
Less than 3 kilo. pay ... ... 4 00 per kilo. 2 o} per lb. 
Between 3 and 5 за Ge а. uou a) a 
Morethan5 ... i5 гаг. Ж 09 ٹہ‎ об „ 


Lenses, imported separately, pay a duty as mounted optical 
instruments. View-finders and mounted optical glass pay at а 
rate of 2 knonor per kilogram (1s. per pound. Sensitised paper 
pays 20 ore per kilo. (11s. 344. per cwt.) For the tourist the 
Customs examination is lenient. Luggage undergoes a slight 
examination at Charlottenburg. 


(2. Steamer, Harwich to Gothenburg, every Saturday. 


(3. No restriction, save as regards objects relating to national 
defence. 
(4.) *TORRPLATAR. OPPNAS ENDAST I MORKTRUM." 
SWITZERLAND. 
(1.) Customs examination very lenient. Luggage rarely 


examined on arrival, but the returning traveller is sometimes 
examined strictly on the French, Austrian, or Italian frontiers, 
less strictly on the German. Dry plates and transparencies 
figure in the Swiss tariff at the rate of зо francs per тоо kilo. 
(about 1134. per pound); paper (unsensitised), 15 francs per 
100 kilo. 

(2.) For expeditions to the High Alps, the time to visit 
Switzerland is August; for general scenery, June. Daily 
expenditure on a walking tour, if frequenting good hotels, about 
12 francs. 

(4. German and French are the principal languages, but 
English is spoken and understood at most hotels. 


We shall continue these Notes for Tourists in following issues. Next week we hope to deal with British Colonies and 
Possessions, and subsequently with all the other important countries of the world. Last week (the " Empire" Number) notes 
appeared on all the European countries which do not figure in the above list. 


NDER the above name, a lens of widely useful characteris- 

tics has been introduced by Messrs. Ross, Ltd., Clapham 
Common, London, the chief characteristics being rapidity and 
short-camera extension for ordinary work, whether indoor cr 
outdoor, there being a reserve possibility of quite extreme or 
exceptional rapidity for dull weather or dimly lighted interiors. 

In general build or design the “telecentric " is comparable to 
the *orthographic " lens, as made by Mr. T. Ross in 1859, the 
orthographic or ortho- 
scopic lens being a 
Petzval portrait lens 
with a negative back- 
combination, whereby 
the focus was length- 
ened and  telephoto- 
graphic effect realised. 
"ome portrait lenses cf 
the above-mentioned 
period were fitted. with 
interchangeable — posi- 
tive and negative 
backs, and by this 
means it was possible to gain a wide range of focal effect. 

Messrs. Ross’s new lens differs from the orthographic lens 
insomuch as it is a fully rapid lens adapted for instantaneous 
work, and the telephotographic effect is much more pronounced ; 
in addition, the negative back -of the new lens is a cemented 
combination whereby diffusion of light is reduced. 

The actual Telecentric lens now in our hands has a focal 
length of 11 inches, a maximum intensity of F/5.4, and the dis- 
tance from the plate to the back of the mount is but 54 inches. 
These data alone are sufficient to suggest the high suitability of 
the lens for taking rather large pictures of somewhat distant 


A NEW LENS—THE ROSS “TELECENTRIC.” 


objects, as, for example, at sports and gatherings, where the 
centres of interest are rather distant, and where it is by no means 
convenient to handle a camera having extra long extension. 
The real test of the matter, however, lies deeper, and depends cn 
the excellence of the actual performance, and this proves so 
good as to be almost surprising. In those qualities with respect 
to which telephotographic lenses ordinarily or frequently fail, 
the new lens is excellent; the definition being fine, almost 
microscopic ; the illumination remarkably even, the field flat, the 
marginal lines straight, and the chromatic correction good. 
Further, owing to the fact that both combinations are cemented, 
there is a minimum of diffused light. 

The above-mentioned qualities are sufficient to give the new 
lens a prominent place during the coming season, whether for 
portraiture at home, general press work, or landscape and archi- 


‘tecture, but, in addition, the Telecentric has a quality which 


makes it unique, moreover, which will add much to its value to 
the press photographer : 

In order to secure the high intensity of F/s.4 in the telephoto- 
graphic combination it was necessary to construct a front posi- 
tive element of altogether exceptional intensity, and the actual 
intensity of the front positive combination is F/2.5, the focal 
length being about five inches. If the back combination is 
unscrewed and the lens is focussed in to the required extent, we 
have a lens working at F/2.5, and satisfactorily covering ап 
area of 24 inches square, or somewhat more. The value of this 
possibility to the press photographer may. be very great in dull 
weather, or in badly lighted places. 

The price of the lens now before us is £8 5s., but four other 
sizes of the F/s.4 Telecentric are made, the foci ranging from 
9 inches to 17 inches, and the price from £6 15s. to £12 15s. 

Another series, somewhat less rapid (F/6.8), is also made. 

Readers should write to the above address for full particulars. 
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BRUGES CANAL, By R. NETHERCOTT BREALEY. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By PIERRE DUBREUIL. ::: ~ 


GOING FOR A WALK. 


From the One-Man Show of M. Dubreuil’s Work, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery,’ 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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PIERROT SLEEPING 


Bv 
PIERRE DUBREUIL. 


From the One-Man Show 
of М. Dubreuils Work, 
mow open at °° The 

A. P. Little Gallery," 

52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Bv J. B. JOHNSTON, 


THE FIFESHIRE COAST. 


ON 


From the Scottish Salon. 


March 18. 
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HERE is always something to be gained from 

appreciating, though not necessarily imitating, 

what is being done elsewhere, for that valuable 

British characteristic, steadfastness in a chosen 
course, is in frequent danger of falling into a groove. 
So it is useful to note how the pioneer impulse, which 
has been experimenting, searching, and attempting sur- 
prising things in Paris, has touched the photographic 
outlook of M. Pierre Dubreuil, as exemplified at '' The 
Little Gallery,” 52, Long Acre. The old paths, it seems, 
are growing too familiar for the modern spirit. I 
remember M. Dubreuil as an exponent of tone in combi- 
nation with piquant expression, graceful, effective, and 
generally interesting. But now there is a change. The 
idea that you must arrest the beholder suddenly, 
violently, even brutally, so long as vou do actually pull 
him up, is associated with American secessionists, but 
it also influences this collection, as, for instance, in 
“* Eléphantaisie ’’ and '' Le Rhinocéros."' 

No one can escape these weird monsters, enforced as 
they are by blackness, and purposely unreal to give them 
a nightmare aspect; but the twisted line of the 
elephant's trunk contrasting with the hazy tower has 
a decorative interest that happily makes this work some- 
thing besides astonishing. There is also the notion of 
driving home an idea, as shown in ‘‘ Mightiness." А 
big locomotive in a cloud of steam looks a mighty thing, 
as everyone will admit; but how is the sense of its impres- 
sive power best to be set forth pictorially in black and 
white? M. Dubreuil, in setting out to solve this 
problem, .leaves out details of construction and tone 
values, lest they detract from the spirit of the subject by 
calling attention to its material aspect. The engine 
becomes a great black mass, strong as depth and breadth 
of tone can make it, and its superabundant energy is 
expressed Бу the contrasting whiteness of the rushing 
steam, suggesting immaterial force. The method, 
however, sacrifices the suggestiveness of colour. 
'* Speed ’’ is an effort in a similar direction, but less 
successful. Truly a motor-car is an indefinite thing as 
it flashes past, but mere indefiniteness is not enough to 
convey the momentary impression. 

Concentration of Interest. 

When we see human figures in a picture, we are 
accustomed to accord them main importance; the picture 
world revolves around them, and is only for their con- 
venience. Thus it is difficult to realise the other point 
of view—that all objects, human or inanimate, must be 
subordinate to the main interest, which may not be 
human at all. So when M. Dubreuil depicts a game of 
skittles, it has to be remembered that it is a picture of 


the game, not of the children playing it; and if one of — 


them is cut in half, the other a mere suggestion, and 
altogether they are given far less importance than the 
ninepins in the foreground, this is not due to any lack 


» THE WORK OF M. PIERRE DUBREUIL 


AT THE “A. P." LITTLE GALLERY. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


of sympathy with childhood, but to his conception of the 
game as a complete thing, with interest centred on the 
critical part, and the players as necessary adjuncts. 
Unless one looks at No. 30 in this way, the composition 
will certainly seem eccentric; and, similarly, it will add 
greatly to the interest and significance of other works 
to seek the underlying idea. There is another picture 
of °‘ Skittles " (No. тт), but here more is made of the 
players and of the furniture, and it is rather a representa- 
tion of the room in which the game is being played and 
of the children concerned than of the game itself. This 
was reproduced in THE А. P. AND P. N. for March 4. 


Some Curious Subjects. 

Some of the works are not easy to understand. “Га 
Place de la Concorde "' is really a picture of part of a 
balustrade, but close inspection reveals small glimpses 
of the Place between the little pillars. I do not think 
any artistic purpose is served in this way, but the idea 
seems to be to show the famous thoroughfare as it is to 
the occupants of the room faced by the balcony, though. 
the view, nearly hidden by stonework, is scarcely worth 
a pictorial record. It appears, however, that the artist 
is expected to obey the impulses of his temperament into 
whatsoever trivialities they may lead him. Fortunately, 
M. Dubreuil is often thus drawn in interesting direc- 
tions. Take, for example, the '' Portrait du Peintre 
Jamois.”’ At first it looks curious, for the head, though 
it has character, scarcely takes a leading part in the 
composition in competition with the palette and brush- 
hand. But then it is recognised that the hand is the 
real subject of the picture—a nervous, refined hand, full 
of temperament, highly strung and sensitive, a very 
revelation of individuality. 

‘“ Cascade, Place de la Concorde,” is a strange-look- 
ing production, a single figure being selected from the 
rest of the group of the fountain, apparently for the sake 
of the rather grotesque effect produced by the straight 
jet that rises from her. Whether M. Dubreuil saw some 
queer beauty in this, or what attracted him, I leave 
others to discover. So long as a subject is arresting, it 
always has some justification from some points of view. 
There is a good deal of fine work shown in this col- 
lection, wherein temperament and originality have 
been restrained, and Nature studied for her own sake. 

M. Dubreuil can do this very skilfully and sympa- 
thetically when he likes, and such works will speak for 
themselves. But I have thought it best only to call 
attention to certain directions in which the investiga- 
tions and experiments of his original mind and always 
advancing technical skill are taking him, probably to 
some extent under the influence of the ideas that float on 
the Parisian air. English workers may find sugges- 
tions, but will remember, it is to be hoped, that the 
forcible capture of the beholder's attention is of little 
value unless it can afterwards be held, not by violence, 
but bv the attraction that grows with intimacy; and 
that, in picturing the idea, a very desirable aim, it is 
necessarv to eliminate all conflicting ideas. 

This very interesting exhibition remains open until 
April 6, and readers of Tue А. P. should make every 
effort to visit it. Admission is free. 
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should be 
photographs. 


A SLIDE-CARRYiNG CASE. 


LTHOUGH the thin metal slides now 

so generally in use tor small cameras 
are very portable, it is often convenient 
to have some means of packing and carry- 
ing them in a compact manner. 

The case to be described certainly ful- 
fils this require- 
ment, and, in 
addition, has 
some other good 
points. 

It is ot very 
simple construc- 


tion, and is 
made  through- 
out of  card- 
board covered 


with dark book- 
binder's cloth, 
or any of the 
fancy - named 
leatherettes оп 
the market. А 


black morocco 
grain is very 
effective. 

As wil be 


seen from fig. 1 

(which illustrates a case made for my own 
use), it will open from either side, and is 
provided with a dividing screen and a 
handle. The idea of the two openings 
and the dividing screen is to enable the 
exposed and unexposed plates to be kept 
quite separate; the top of the case being 
clearly marked to prevent the slides being 
mixed. This provision is very useful in 
obviating the possibility of double ех- 
posures on any plates, an accident easily 
possible to all except those photographers 
who invariably use their slides in strict 
numerical order. 

The dimensions herewith are of my own 
case, and are for carrying six of Messrs. 
Butcher's standard slides. Other condi- 
tions will, of course, require other 
dimensions. 


CARDBOARD REQUIRED. 


(а) Two p'eces 5% hy rin. 
(D) 2 5; S} hyrin. 
(С) ou : 4 ly 1d in. 
id) z i 3i b rin. 
(e)  .. íá 3i hy2in. 
(D uu ۴ 318 ТУ 3i in. 
[A MEET e 11 by § in. 
(h) . e — SE. Dy 3G in. 


These pieces are disposed as shown in 
figs. 2 and 3 (which represent transverse 
and longitudinal sections respectively), 
and should be fastened together by fasten- 
ing the framework and covering with the 
leatherette, the latter tending to consoli- 
date the whole. 


This part of the work hardly requires 
any special description, but the diagram 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
description by readers of “The A. P. & P. N.” 

page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 


Practica! Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


novel 
are invited for this 
Articles 


end preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


of the handle (fig. 4) is hardly self- 
explanatory. This handle is formed, first, 
of a thickness of cardboard, j, which has 
superimposed on it two pieces of card- 
board, g, and a number of layers of brown 
paper of various sizes, as shown by k, so 
as to give increased thickness in the 
middle of the handle. This can be done 


both above and below. 
thickness has been obtained, the whole is 
covered with one layer of brown paper, 


When the desired 


and afterwards with leatherette. Slots 
are cut in the ends, as shown by 1, and 
the handle is fastened to the case by means 
of stout paper fasteners with a washer on 
the outer side. This provision enables the 
handle to be pushed down when the case 
is being carried in the pocket. 

The clips are formed of thin spring 
steel. A piece of watchspring will answer 
admirably. To make it workable it 
should be made red hot, and allowed to 
cool slowly; it may then be cut, bent, 
and drilled quite easily. Afterwards the 
spring may be brought to its original 
temper by immersing it in ordinary 
lubricating oil, setting fire to the oil, and 
allowing it to burn off. The springs 
should be fastened to the top of the frame, 
as shown by means of two small paper 
fasteners. 

All that now remains to be provided are 
two little leatherette tabs, as shown at n, 
which are made by taking a strip of the 
material about 1} in. long by 1 in. wide, 
bending it in half, pasting the inside, and 
forking the lower half over the pieces 1; 
small paper fasteners should then be 
passed through to prevent the tabs being 
pulled off. 

The dividing screen is a plain piece of 
cardboard covered as fancy dictates. The 
same remark applying to the interior of 
the case. To complete the device, the top 
should be clearly marked *' exposed " and 
“ unexposed" (as shown in fig. т). 

M. С. М. 


So. 
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ENLARGING WITHOUT A CONDENSER WITH 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
DAYLIGHT enlarger can be used if 
А a piece of ground glass is set up 
about an inch from the ncgative and a 
piece of magnesium ribbon is moved to 
and fro over an area slightly larger than 
the negative. 

Anybody possessing a plate camera with: 
focussing adjustment can easily make an 
apparatus which will give varying degrees 
of enlargement. If the lens of the camera 
is fitted into a hole in middle of one end 
of a light-tight box, the other end of which 
is hinged so that a piece of bromide paper 
can be pinned up so as to be opposite the 
lens when the end is shut down, the nega- 
tive being placed at back of camera, we 
have a fixed-focus enlarger. But if the 
end of the box that fits on to lens be fixed 
to one end of a small bellows, the other 
end of bellows being fixed to inside cf 
box, we have means of increasing the dis- 
tance between lens and bromide paper. A 
piece of ground glass set up in place of 
bromide paper enables one to focus, for 
which purpose it 1$ unnecessary to use 
magnesium ribbon, any light strong 
enough to illuminate the centre of negative 
being sufficient. The box must be of such 
a length that distance between lens and 
bromide paper is correct for lowest degree 
of enlargement required, and the bellows 
must be large enough to give necessary 
extension for highest degree of enlarge- 
ment. One end of box must be large 
enough to take bromide paper of largest 
size it is desired to enlarge to. The box, 
therefore, is most conveniently made of 
conical shape, and three-ply wood will be 
found to be most suitable, as it is light, 
and yet does not bend. 

The sketch will show 
complete. 

AB is hinged, so that it can be let down 
flat to pin bromide paper up. CD is fixed 


А 


the apparatus 
го ү 


by catches, so that it can be pulled further 
away Нот АВ, the bellows occupying 
space EC, FD, when not in use. MN is 
ground glass. 

The distances can be approximately cal- 
culated by the well-known formula: 
If the lineal degree of enlargement is 
п times, then distance between lens and 
bromide paper is #+1 times the focal 
length of lens, and distance between lens 
and plate is found by dividing first dis- 
tance by ». 

If it is desired to enlarge between two 
times and three times, i.e., in case of 
quarter-plate from whole-plate to 12 by ro 
approximately, and lens is 54 inches focal 
length, box should be long enough to give 
extension of 164 inches, and bellows to 
increase this by 5} inches, making 22 in 
all. Final adjustment must be made by 
using the ground-glass screen and 
focussing. 

Enlarging from quarter to whole plate 
with a suitable negative and an F/6 lens, 
takes about six inches of ribbon. 

A single-extension camera probably 
would not give enough extension for 
quarter to whole plate enlarging, but it is 
quite easy to make a frame for plate which, 
when put in place of dark slide, will give 


the necessary extr tension. [с Js. №. 
Digitized by Google 
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THE SHEW “DAY-XIT.”’ 


T HE already large family of “Xit " cameras made and sold by 
J. F. Shew and Co.,88, Newman St., Oxford St., W., has been 
still further augmented by a new model, which is called the 
“Day-Xit.” Readers of THE А. P. are probably well acquainted 
with the outstanding features that have made the original Xit 
camera so successful and unique. The side-flaps, which form a 
strong protective cover for the camera when closed, and hold 
the front when open, render the instrument as rigid as a solid 
box when in use. 

In the new model, which is made in quarter-plate size only, 
this feature has been retained, and a Shew film-pack adapter, 
black-polished to match the camera, is fitted to take the quarter- 


plate Premo film-pack, thus rendering the camera capable of 
being loaded and unloaded in daylight. A Cooke lens, 
Series III., F/6.5, in Shew Sector shutter, giving exposures from 
I to r-rooth of a second and time, is fitted, and focussing is 
accomplished by the well-known Shew focussing movement fitted 
to the lens. 

The camera is built of selected mahogany, covered in black 
morocco, and the front has considerable horizontal and vertical 
rise. When closed, the lens and shutter are entirely protected by 
. the folding wings. The camera is adapted for use on a tripod, 
and ground glass is supplied. It is a well finished and most 
reliable little outfit, which we can well recommend. The price 
complete is £7 10s. 

6 ج 


THE “AGFA” KAPSELBLITZ. 


M OST readers of THE А. P. who have attempted flashlight 
photography are acquainted with the well-known “Agfa " 
flash-powder, made by the Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin- 
Fabrikation, and sold by Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 
of 13, Bartlett’s Buildings, London, E.C., who are the sole 
British agents for all the “Agfa” preparations. 

The characteristics of the “ Agfa ” flash-powder are the absence 
of smoke, great actinic power, economy in use, and rapidity 
of action. Used in conjunction with the “Agfa” flash-lamp, 
and ignited by means of the sparking arrangement contained 
therein, it provides an excellent and complete flashlight 
apparatus for both amateur and professional workers. 

In the new form of flashlight introduced by the firm, the 
* Agfa" powder is containel in small thimble-like receptacles 
which are sold complete fully charged for use. Each capsule 
contains a charge of powder sufficient for fully illuminating a 
group at a distance of sixteen to eighteen feet, at an aperture of 
F/8, and is practically instantaneous in action. For those who 
object to handling a flash-lamp and loose powder this is an 
ideal method for successful flashlight photography. The little 
tin box is in three parts—a removable top containing a smaller 
tin, the contents of which should be mixed and well shaken with 
the contents of the lower half of the “Kapsel.” The flash 
mixture is ignited by means of a piece of the touch paper which 
is enclosed, and the charge can be fired under a great variety of 
conditions, to facilitate which a flexible metal strip is affixed to 
the little receptacle, and this may be pinned to a wall, door, 
chair-back, or walking-stick, rolled round any projecting nail, 
or fixed with a pin to any position according to the desired 
lighting. As the touch-paper takes an appreciable time to 
burn, it may be ignited, and the operator include himself in the 
group that is being taken, or it may be applied to self. 
portraiture. 

In our hands the *Kapselblitz" has proved eminently satis- 
factory in use, and of high actinic value, with the absence с# 
smoke which is the characteristic of “Agfa” flash mixture. 

The “Kapsels ” are supplied at 4d. each, or 3s. for ten in box. 
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Each *Kapsel" is accompanied with a supply of touch-pape: 
and full instructions. | 

We would also draw our readers' attention to а new model 
of the “Agfa” flash-lamp referred to above. In this improved 
pattern, instead of the stem being simply soldered on to the 
body, a solid casting has been introduced which considerably 
strengthens the apparatus. As this has increased the cost cf 
manufacture, the prices of the lamps in future are ss. 3d. for the 
hand model, 7s. 6d. for hand and stand model with pneumatic 
release, or 8s. 6d. for the hand and stand model with two-foot 
Antinous release. 

Our readers are advised to write to the above address for 
further particulars of the “Agfa” preparations, and ask for the 
very useful little handbook on flashlight photography, which will 
be sent free. 


Camera Club.—The demonstration оп Monday evening, the 
18th, at 8.3o, will be on Carbon Printing. The smoking concert 
will take place on Thursday, the 21st. 


The finances of the Birstall Photographic Society were, at the 
annual meeting last week, considered to be quite satisfactory, and 
the members re-elected Mr. А. Capstick as president, and Messrs. 
W. Blakeley and S. Woodhead as hon. secretaries. 

‘ (Good Photographs in Dull Weather."—The little booklet 
under this title, just issued by Messrs. C. P. Goerz, 1-6, Holborn 
Circus, E.C., contains helpful advice and hints concerning the 
use of the camera on dull and wet days. It will be sent free cn 
application to the above address. 


The New Catalogue just issued by Messrs. Chas. Zimmer- 
mann and Co., Ltd., of 13, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, 


, E.C., contains full illustrated particulars and price list of the 


well-known “Agfa” specialities and * Ernemann ” cameras, etc. 
Copies of the list will be sent post free on application to the firm 
at the above address. 


* Photographic Scraps " for March, issued by Messrs. Ilford, 
Ltd., contains several useful little articles, and full particulars 
of a competition for prints on Ilford papers from negatives on 
Versatile plates, in which cash prizes are offered. The closing 
date of the competition is July 31st. Copies of the publication 
can be obtained free from photographic dealers, or direct from 
Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Нога, Е. 

Paisley Exhibition.—The twenty-sixth annual exhibition of the 
work of members of the Photographic Section of the Paisley 
Philosophical Institute was held in the rooms last week. Mr. R. 
Milne (president) presided over a large attendance at the open- 
ing, and pointed out that such local exhibitions might well be 
looked upon as stepping-stones to the Scottish Salon (which is 
to be held next March at Paisley), and it was gratifying that 
this year's exhibition had brought out several new exhibitors, 
three of whom had been awarded places by the judge (Mr. 
W. J. Hart). 

London and Provincial Photographic Association. The Hen- 
derson Award, 1910-11.—This award has been carried off by Mr. 
Ernest Human for his paper “Sulphide Toning and some 
Causes of Failure." It is given yearly, and is for the best paper 
upon a photochemical or kindred subject, and it is open to any 
of our readers, not necessarily members of the L. and P. The 
award, which was instituted by the late A. L. Henderson, is 
of the value of £5, and takes the shape either of a gold 
medal, apparatus, or cash, at the will of the winner. ull 
particulars may be obtained of the hon. sec. of the L. and P., 
Birchdale, Woodland Avenue, Wanstead, Essex. 

А United Exhibition at Glasgow.—The Glasgow Southern 
and Queen's Park Associations are in process of amalgamation, 
and as a step in the procedure a joint exhibition has been held 
in the rooms of the former, probably the last in these rooms, 
as we notice the address of the new South Glasgow Camera Club 
is 43, Gankhall Street, Govanhill. The exhibition is well sup- 
ported, all classes filling well, with the exception of “night sub- 
jects," which, while containing some good quality, was meagre in 
entry. There has been a strong attempt in recent years to 
popularise this class at this exhibition, but the response seems 
anything but hearty. Mr. Arch. Cochrane acted as judge. 
During the exhibition, lectures and lantern slide displays were 
given in the evenings. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Lecturers and Secretaries Meet in Lancashire. 

The secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union desires that all secretaries 
and lecturers of this Federation will use every 
endeavour to be present on Saturday next at the 
Village Institute, Edgworth, Turton, near Bolton, 
as very important matters affecting their interests 
will be brought before their notice. The meeting 
is fixed for half-past three in the afternoon, and 
the arrangements Mr. Tansley has made will be 
complete, if by to-morrow he receives a postcard 
from those attending, ordering tea for the hour 
fixed, 7.e., 5.30 p.m. АП members should wear 
the badge, by which they are easily recognised. 
The secretary’s instruction is get an excursion 
ticket to Bolton, to arrive there in time to take 
(return) ticket for the 2.15 p.m. train to Turton, 
where the secretaries and lecturers will be met 
and taken on to Edgworth. Mr. Tansley will 
travel by the тло p.m. train from Tithebarn 
Street, and hopes to pick up visiting members 
en route. The executive will meet at 3 p.m. to 
discuss place of next excursion and an important 
alteration to Rule 6. 


Federation or Independence. 

Societies, like individuals, come and go, and 
sometimes we find that, having reached the upper 
rungs of the ladder of fame, they forget even the 
very ladder itself by which they climbed. 
Federation has helped many societies in this 
direction, and occasionally one or two have 
forgotten the path, they having, in their own 
opinion, reached that delightful position when 
isolation has its charms. Some people may call 
it independence, others selfishness, and others by 
another name, but one thing is certain—it is not 
the true spirit of society life or the concentrated 
essence of federation. One knows the bulk of 
the societies in the strong Northern Federations 
have long ago realised the strength of unity and 
combination, and the weakness of isolation, whilst 
one need not enlarge on the obvious fact of the 


danger of independence, if the others choose to 
act. 


New Federated Societies. 

I hear two new societies have joined the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation; one is the 
Crosby Amateur Photographic Association, which 
meets in the Lecture Hall, Eshe Road, Crosby, 
cn Thursdays at eight, with Mr. E. R. Roberts, 
Garmoyle, St. Anthony's Road, Blundelsands, as 
secretary, and the other is the Bury Y.M.C.A. 
Society, an organisation I referred to a few weeks 
ago in my notes as a society formed by Mr. A. 
Dordan Pyke, late secretary of the Cheltenham 
Society, who has removed to Bury. Mr. Pyke is 
a capable lecturer as well as organiser, and gives 
an interesting evening on ‘Тһе Story of а 
Norman Abbey,” or demonstrates with equal 
ability on carbon and platinum. 


Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey. 

By the date of these notes appearing ‘‘ The 
Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey " will 
have been entertained by the Mayor of Reigate, 
on the occasion of the annual meetings, it being 
held, by his kindness and courtesy, in the Council 


Chamber, Municipal Buildings, Reigate, on 
Saturday last. An exhibit of prints were on 
display, followed by a lantern lecture in the 


evening on ''Old Reigate’ by E. Penfold, 
A.R.I.B.A., illustrating the work of the society. 


Cultivate Photographic Acquaintances. 

'" One of the most gratifying features this 
session has been the number of evenings filled by 
our own members," writes the secretary of the 
Warrington Photographic Society. ‘ Tuesday 
evening was spent in Lincolnshire with Mr. W. 
Burrell, the hon. curator and lanternist to the 
society, and rarely are the pictures and material 
of a lecture зо well blended. The towns of 
Boston, Grantham, and the city of Lincoln were 
the scenes visited, and the advantages of culti- 
vating mutual acquaintances amongst fellow- 
photographers is illustrated by a fact narrated by 
the lecturer. He had visited Lincoln many times, 
and thought he knew the city, almost to perfec- 
tion, but the secretary of the Lincoln Photo- 
graphic Society easily convinced him that he 
was only just beginning to know it, so many new 
and picturesque scenes did he reveal to him.” 


Manchester Amateur and Coming Events. 

From the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society’s monthly circular we gather that strong 
comments have been made on one of the out- 
standing features of the annual report, z.e., the 
shrinkage in the membership, caused mainly by 
removals from the district; but in the case of a 
number, who were struck off because the annual 
subscription had not been paid by the close of 
the year, it is, as the circular says, a disgrace. 
Seven and sixpence is less than twopence a 
week, and yet some will attend the lectures, use 
the rooms, receive reports and circulars, costing 
postage also, and then allow themselves to be 
struck off as defaulters. Let the members take 
the criticism to heart, and by the end of 1912 
remove the reproach of a decreasing member- 
ship. March is beginning well, however, for ten 
new names are submitted for election. Mr. Fred 
Eastwood has retired from the presidency, аНег 
two years’ strenuous labour for the society, and 
the old veteran, Mr. James Shaw, succeeds him. 
His work is cut out, for early in 1913 the 
" Northern ” is due again at the Manchester City 
Art Gallery, but no doubt the major portion of 
the organising work of this event will fall upon 
the shoulders of Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, the 
organising secretary. 


Cardiff Lantern Night. 


The secretary of the Photographic Section of 
the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society is wishful that 
the members make a good response to the call for 
lantern slides on the members’ lantern night on 
March 26th. The particulars of the slides must 
be in his hands by March acth. 


“А.Р.” Slides and Reciprocity. 

The secretary of the Cleveland Camera Club 
writes saying that his society very much appre- 
ciated THE А. P. AND P. N. prize slides recently 
shown at that society. What our Middlesbrough 
friends say is echoed from every society the 
slides have visited, for which generous praise we 
are grateful, and we are not making an unreason- 
able request when we suggest that society 
officials, as no doubt most do, show their practical 
gratitude, in Quaker-like fashion, by recommend- 
ing THe A. P. AND P. N. to their members’ 
notice. 


An Exhibition for Middlesbrough, 

The Cleveland Society is proposing to hold a 
members’ exhibition, commencing on March 27th, 
for eight days at the Club Rooms in Clarendon 
Road (corner of Linthorpe Road), Middlesbrough. 
There are five classes—pictorial, portrait, still 
life, lantern slide, and a special one for 
beginners—which are to be judged by Mr. Harold 
Hood, F.R.P.S., J. J. Burton, F.G.S., and W. G. 
НШ. The exhibition will be open daily to the 
public free of charge. 


Silver Serviette Rings and Fountain Pens. 

This week's page cannot be closed without a 
reference to the exhibition of the Lancaster 
Photographic Society, for many reasons, firstly, 
because there were on view an excellent display 
of exhibits; secondly, because they exceed in 
number those of last year; and lastly, because 
the awards were off the beaten track. They con- 
sisted of John o' Gaunt silver serviette rings as 
first prizes and fountain pens for second prizes. 
We are, indeed, getting along with the useíul 
award idea. The fountain pens are distinctly 
good. The exhibition revealed another fact—that 
the members had learnt a lesson from the last 
show and the remarks of the judge, many of the 
pictures this time being displayed in light, suit- 
able frames, which are nct likely to detract the 
eye from the interest of the subject. 


Ashbourne Exhibits. 


The annual exhibition of the Ashbourne Photo- 
graphic Society was held on a recent Friday, and, 
although the exhibits were not so numerous, the 
results in other directions were good. In addi- 
tion to the interesting exhibits of pictorial work, 
one of the members, Mr. R. Bull, sent a case of 
exhibits illustrating miniature painting, daguerreo- 
type, silhouette, wet collodion, down to the latest 
colour processes. Loan collections from the 
Royal Society, Dr. Lynam, and Mr. E. Seymour's 
charming flower and still-life subjects completed 
the display. 
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Exhibition Commended for Harmony in 
Display. 
At the Bowes Park ninth annual exhibition, 


which closed recently, the judge, Mr. Bale Rider, 
was struck by the arrangement of the pictures, 
all of which seemed in their natural places, and 
“though many shades and colours in mounts and 
frames are represented, they are all made to 
combine harmoniously and leave a pleasant im- 
pression." “I think," continues the judge, in 
his report, “that it may with all sincerity be 
said that the society has this year touched high- 
water mark in its pictorial endeavour, and it has 
been no easy task for me to choose work for 
special distinction, where there is *o much tha: 
is so excellent. The final arbitrament has 
resolved itself into a matter of personal taste, 
and J can only ask the members to accept the 
awards as the result of my best endeavours, after 
giving every exhibit due consideration." 


St. He'ens Exhibition. 

The same measure of praise, I regret to say, 
cannot be accorded to the exhibition of the St. 
Helens Camera Club, recently held. Some 130 
exhibits were shown, which, in general, did not 
quite reach the standard the society is expected 
to attain, although this does not, however, deflect 
from the creditable display of certain oil and 
bromoj! prints which were on display. Mr. Lee 
Syms adjudicated upon the exhibits, and awarded 
first place in the general class to J. Dennett, and 
figure studies to Rev. H. E. Hopkins. Mr. J. K. 
Matthews won the beginners’ prize. 


Autochromes Projected by 12,0€0 c.p. 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur 
Photographic Association spared no pains or 
expense to successfully display the autochromes 
at Dr. W. Inglis Clark’s lecture before that 
body. They were projected by a carbon arc 
light of 12,соо candle-power on an aluminium 
screen, which is said to show the colours and 
tints to perfection. Dr. Clark told his audience 
that he did not propose to go into the subject of 
colour photography scientifically.. It was results 
neople came to see, and without question it was 


‘results he gave them. 


Chislehurst Photographers. 


There is a delightful charm in the suggestive 
hint conveyed in the local Press reports of the 
recent bromoil lecture at the Chislehurst Photo- 
graphic Society. One report says: ‘‘ Mr. G. B. 
Clifton, the president of the Ealing Photographic 
Society, gave an interesting demonstration of 
the ' bromoil' process to a small attendance of 
members." The remedy is with the members. 


West Bromwich Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of the West Bromwich 
Photographic Society was held at the end of last 
weck, and whilst the number of exhibits were 
slightly less in number than last year, the 
quality is higher, which is an advancement that 
compensates for the other decrease. A full list 
of awards can be obtained írom the secretary, 
but, to extract a couple, I give the principal one in 
the open class: Silver plaque, W. H. Coley, and 
the special prize for the best picture shown by a 
member was won by Mr. B. Bliss. 


Screened Colour-Sensitive P;ates. 

To enable the members of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society to fullv realise the value of 
a screened colour-sensitive plate for landscape 
and flower work, Mr. Glode Guyer exhibited a 
series of lantern plates from photographs of red, 
yellow, blue, green, and violet bottles, prepared 
with various types of plates, from the ordinary 
to the most colour-sensitive brand of plate known, 
both unscreened and also controlled by colour 
screens. The results were particularly instruc- 
tive, and emphasised the value of the screened 
colour-sensitive plate. 


The Blackburn Exhibition. 


The Blackburn Camera Club are to be con- 
gratulated on the interest the public have taken 
in their interesting exhibition, recently held in 
the Free Library. The show was open a week, 
and over 3,5со persons have visited it during that 
period. The society is sure to benefit by such 
publicity, and I trust that some evidence of the 
help will be seen in the increased membership. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of 


queries from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be a« companied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication) Al] queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


" Query " or “Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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When to Stop Development. 
(1) I am often at a loss to know when to 
stop development, etc. (2) Will tank or íac- 
torial development give the best results? (3) 
What is the factor for Imperial standard de- 
veloper? (4) Does diluting the developer alter 
the factor? J. W. (Ramsgate). 
(1) There is no royal road outside actual 
experience for judging development. The 
simplest plan is to take a developer with 
a known factor, and work by the factorial 
method, observing carefully the appear- 
ance of the fully developed plate before it 
is fixed. In this way one can learn to 
recognise what a fully developed plate 
looks like. (2) As to tank or factor 
method, it is a matter of personal fancy, 
but the factorial method is, perhaps, the 
easier, as one need not bother about the 
temperature unless it is unusually high or 
low. (3) We are not able to give you a 
factor, as we do not know what particular 
type of negative you require, but you can 
easily make a few trials for yourself, 
beginning with a factor of 8 and increasing 
this to 9, and so on, until you get the type 
of negative required. (4) If you dilute the 
developer, say, with an equal volume of 
water, you may use the same factor 3 but 
if you are diluting it with, say, ten times 
its volume of water, you will require to 
| increase the factor slightly. 


Stripping Film off Glass. 


Can you please give formula? etc. 
P. T. L. (S. Hampstead). 


With a knife and metal straightedge cut 
right through the film down to the glass 
all the way round the negative. Then 
immerse the negative in one of the follow- 
ing baths, using either a vulcanite or 
celluloid dish, but not glass or earthen- 
ware: (А) Water 2 oz., hydrofluoric acid 
t dram. (B) Flouride of sodium, or potas- 
sium 20 gr., water 2 oz., sulphuric acid 
то drops, or tartaric acid 1 dram, or citric 
acid 1 dram. Presently the film will begin 
to frill at the edges, and also bubble into 
blisters. It may be now gently assisted 
with a feather to leave the glass. The 
Stripping fluid is now poured away, and 
its place taken by plain water. Then slip 
under the film in the water a piece of plain 
glass about 25 per cent. larger than that of 
the original negative (e.g., a 5 by 4 piece 
for a quarter-plate film), and, with the aid 
of the feather, get the film centrally on the 
glass, then slowly raise the two together, 
tilt up a little to drain, and let all dry 
together in a cool and airy place. 


Lens. 

I have a postcard camera, etc., and think 

I should like a better lens. Can you say 

what would be suitable and the cost? Would 

it be advisable to have a more expensive lens 

put into that type of camera? etc. 

W. P. (Hammersmith). 

It is not unlikely that the change ot 
lens would involve a little further expense 
in the way of adapting the camera to a 
slightly different focal length. Broadly 
speaking, it is always as well to consider 
the cost of such exchanges and alterations 
as against selling or exchanging the old 
camera as И is, and replacing it by a new 
tool already fitted with the kind of lens 
you fancy. Frequently such an exchange 
is the more economical way of going to 
work, and the job is, as it were, done 
in one operation. We can offer no opinion 
as to cost. Your best plan will be to put 
yourself in communication with some well- 
known firm dealing in  second-hand 
apparatus by way of exchange or part pay- 
ment against new goods. Consult our 
advertisement columns, where you will 
find various addresses. 


Converting Stand to Hand Camera. 
I have a half-plate stand camera. How can 
I convert it to hand camera? What type of 
view-finder shall I fit, what stop shall I 
use, and how shall I make the distance scale? 
etc. L. D. (Dorchester). 
You will find a half-plate rather bulky 
tor hand work in a general way. Opinions 
vary as to reflecting, brilliant, and direct 
view-finders; each has its advocate. The 
last named is best for small cameras that 
can easily be held up to eye level. Buta 
half-plate will probably require a 
neck strap as support, so you can use 
either a reflector, or, possibly more con- 
veniently, a brilliant. To graduate your 
focussing scale use the largest stop, 
measure your distance in yards (е.р., 5, 6, 
8, 10, 15, 20, 30, 5o, 100) from some well- 
defined object (e.g., a new brick building 
showing easily seen lines, etc.), and focus 
sharply, and then mark the scale accord- 
ingly. 
Crack in Glass. 
I have a valuable decanter in which there is 
а crack, through which the wine leaks. Could 
I fill the crack with gelatine and bichromate, 
expose to light, and then treat with formalin? 
What quantity of bichromate to use? 
E E. W. P. (Weston). 
Mending wine decanters scatcely comes 
under the range of photographic technique 
within our own experience. Therefore we 
can only say try your proposed plan. The 
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actual quantity of bichromate is not im- 
portant in such a case. Enough to 
impart a lemon or pale orange colour to 
the gelatine solution will suffice. If the 
bichromated gelatine is rendered insoluble 
by exposure to daylight, why use formalin 
as well? 


Collotype for Amateurs. 

(1) Would the collotype process be a profitable 

undertaking for an amateur making two or 

three hundred postcards? (2) Where can the 

material be obtained? 

T. A. B. (Herne Bay). 

This would be a somewhat toilsome 
procedure for such a short run as 300, and 
it is not a very easy process for the 
amateur to learn. You will be able to 
get all materials for process work of all 
kinds from Messrs. Penrose and Co., 109, 
Farringdon Road, E.C. 


Speculum Condenser. 

I should be glad if you could give me instruc- 

tions for making a speculum condenser for 

half-plate negatives, etc. 

W. A. B. (Bristol). 

Your best plan will be to get Mr. 
Gordon's original paper, which is pub- 
lished in extenso in the official “Journal ” 
of the R. P. S. for February of this year. 
А few brief but practical notes on the 
speculum condenser are given on pages 
285-6 of this issue of THE A. P. 


Use of Stops. 


Can you help me out with my difficulties? 
(1) How to be sure what stop to use for a 
certain object? (2) What is the chief use of 
different stops? W. R. P. (Belvedere). 


This question cannot be answered 
briefly, as what stop to use depends on 
(a) the lens, (b) object, (c) effect required. 
(2) But to put matters very briefly, one of 
the chief uses of a stop is to get objects at 
different distances into sufficiently sharp 
focus at the same time. The greater the 
difference between the distance of the 
nearest and most distant part of the sub- 
ject that is required to be “sharp,” the 
smaller the stop required. The usual way 
of selecting the stop is to focus the chief 
object with the largest stop, and, the while 
watching the ground glass, to close the 
aperture of the lens until the other objects 
are as sharp as one's fancy dictates. 


Lenses. 
(1) Using an ordinary and a wide-angle lens 
on the same plate, would the latter include a 
larger field of view? (a) In advertisements 
such descriptions as sin., Ire iris, чыш, 
жу dud Nin “len | What would. бе the 
description of a wide-angle lens in terms of 
above advertisement? D. H. (Neath). 
(1) The wide-angle (i.e., short-focus) 
lens would give a wider angle of view, 
i.e., embrace more subject; but this 
would obviously have to be shown on a 
smaller scale, as there would be more 
subject matter to be packed on to the same 
plate size. (2) The above details are cer- 
tainly not too many, but often they tell the 
buyer all he wants by way of introduc- 
tion. (3) There is no cast-iron rule as to 
what constitutes a wide, medium, or 
narrow angle, but, in a general way, the 
wide angle, i.e., short focus, is reckoned 
as between the two sides of the plate; 1.e., 
between four and five inches would be a 
short-focus or wide-angle effect for a 
5 by 4 negative. The diagonal of the 
plate, or a little beyond this, is reckoned 
a medium focal length, or, in your case 
(s by 4), say seven to eight inches. А 
narrow angle or long focus may be put 
down as rather more than double the 
short focel length, e.g., ten to twelve 
inches. 
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‘‘Futurism.’’ 

Much excitement was 
caused recently in artistic 
circles by the rumour that 
Mr. Rothschild, the mana- 
ger of the Sackville Gal- 
leries, and the sponsor cf 
the Futurists in this coun- 
try, had been shot at by a Post-Impressionist. И had been ап 
open secret that the Post-Impressionists had been greatly annoyed 
that the attention of the public, which had been directed, at 
infinite trouble, towards /Aeir style of art, should have been 
diverted to a newer phase, but it was believed that Post-Impres- 
sionists, even if they did not know how to paint or draw, at 
least knew how to behave. The rumour, which was, of course, 
ill-founded, was based, no doubt, on the dastardly attempt made 
on the life of Mr. Leopold Rothschild, the well-known philan- 
thropist and sportsman. | 

A pavement artist in my district bitterly complains that, since 
the exhibition of the Futurists has opened, his own receipts have 
seriously dwindled. The truth is, that there is not room for two 
of these shows at the same time. 

As we are going to press we are waiting for the statutory 
rumour that someone-who-knows—a German millionaire—is 
silently and stealthily buying up all the best works of the 
Futurists. In Germany this astute individual is stated to be зп 
Englishman, on the principle that all English are mad. 


АЛ British. 

The last “art-felt ” discussion at the Royal Photographic 
Society raised the old cry of “Britain for the British." Some- 
one has discovered that we are too friendly to foreign work, 
that foreign subjects appear too frequently on our exhibition 
walls. S2venty out of 211 exhibits in the pictorial section at 
one of the recent big shows were foreign subjects, which 13 
33.17053 per cent., or thereabouts. И would be interesting to 
know how such a precise estimate was arrived at. И is not 
incumbent upon а pictorial production that it bear a “Made in 
Germany " imprint, and, so far as circumstantial evidence goes, 
I have known some landscapes that, for anything that could Le 
clearly made out in them, might have hailed from England, or 
Spain, or Iceland, or China, or Yorkshire. And what about 
wave pictures? Are we altogether sure that they were odious 
foreign waves from the Bay of Biscay instead of good and 
virtuous waves from the Bristol Channel? That a picture is the 
work of a foreigner is no convincing proof that the subject is 
foreign. 


England Expects. 

It cannot be denied that foreign subjects do figure in our 
exhibitions, and the real scandal is only appreciated when it is 
remembered that many of these photographs of foreign subjects 
are the work of British photographers. Ап Italian may employ 
his camera in Florence, or a Frenchman in Boulogne, without a 
stain upon his character, although it is possible that such 
parochial choices, when there are fairer subjects in the United 
Kingdom, argue a confined outlook and a lack of taste. But 
when it comes to a British photographer doing the Continent— 
what has become of the country of Turner and Constable? Is 
there nothing worth taking in England? Has England been 
denuded of all its pictorial material? What about the back 
streets of Birmingham or Sheffield? Why do these places waste 
their sweetness unphotographed and unknown? Because the 
photographer's foot is not on his native heath. That is why. 


My Country, 'Tis of Thee. 


A modest estimate gives a camera to every hundred people in 
these islands. This means half a million cameras, all of them, 
as spring-time approaches, wagging like mad. Yet you may 
sometimes walk along Farringdon Road, in London, without 
seeing a camera, unless it is hurrying to catch the Dover train 
at Holborn Viaduct. Where are those cameras? They are 
packed like herrings in the hold of the cross-channel steamboats. 
They are meanly escaping customs duty at Calais wharf. They 
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are fiercely in action in the most insanitary areas of Continental 
towns, just as if there were no insanitary areas in English ones. 
They are photographing the same old Dutchwoman walkin 

along the same old jetty by the Zuider Zee. И is all very wel 

to say that there is no nationalism in art. You and I know 
better. There is nationalism in photography. We know how 
specks of British history and thumb-marks of British geography 
and streaks of British climate find their way on to the plate. 
But while Americans have stayed at home—witness Coburn— 
and founded a distinct school of pictorial photography, and the 
Austrians have a school, and the Belgians, and the French, we 
—or at least Englishmen, for it does not hold good of the canny 
North—have no school at all. 


“DEAR Mr. Epitor,—Many thanks for ‘Tips for Tourists 
Travelling Abroad.’ A most useful feature.—Your grateful 
“READER.” 


Come into the Suburbs, Maud. 


Upon one point I am in full agreement with Mr. Lumb, whose 
interesting and patriotic paper has provoked the bitter reflec- 
tions just indulged in. He urges that photographers should 
make an attempt to discover the suburbs. It seems easy. You 
have only to take a tram to any quarter of the compass, and, 
indeed, there are people who find it a little difficult not to dis- 
cover the suburbs. But that is not what Mr. Lumb means. He 
means that we should find landscapes and genre subjects in the 
suburbs. A good many people are thoroughly working up the 
suburbs as it is. They place insinuating tripods outside your 
suburban door, and beg some lady of the household to pose at 
the gate. Frequently it is discovered afterwards that some 
hideous feature has been overlooked in the composition—an 
ankle is too prominent, or the hair awry. But it is the easiest 
thing in the world to have it done over again at half the cost. 


Subjects ad lib. 


The suburbs will certainly yield plenty of material. The 
rows of like-as-like houses might be considered as a decorative 
subject for a frieze. Then there are the trim garden-plots, the 
tree-lined roads, the nursemaids, the dustmen, the milk-boy— 
fortunately there is nothing in the pictorial way which is quite 
the equivalent of his agonised yell. Photography for subur- 
banites would also probably enable them to see their neighbour- 
hood with other eyes. We are told of a Clapham gentleman 
who saw at a local exhibition a print showing some open space 
or other, with grass more lawn-like, a lake more limpid, trees 
more slender, and spring.time more fleecy than ever come 
Clapham way. Having an eye for the beautiful in landscape, he 
inquired the location of this Arcadia. И turned out to be a bit 
of Clapham Common, and the little detail in the SSW. of the 
picture was a piece of his own garden-gate. 
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Lesson. 


OTWITHSTANDING the 
great latitude of modern 
plates and films, there is 
little doubt that the nega- 
tive is made or marred in 
the exposure. As we have 
often pointed out in the 

“ Novices’ Note Book,” it is possible to 

give double the normal exposure with- 

out the quality of the negative suffering, 
but when haphazard exposing is in- 
dulged in the errors are likely to be far 
greater than otherwise possible. Fur- 
ther, with subjects with a great deal 
of contrast we have to face the fact that 

a normal exposure for the shadows 

means considerable over-exposure for 


the high lights, and it is well to avoid 
any carelessness which will increase 
this necessary excess of light action 1n 
the lighter parts. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


After all,  "*over-exposure" and 
“under-exposure ” are relative terms. 
Practically every negative contains por- 
tions which are over-exposed, and 
others which are under-exposed. It is 
true, very briefly exposed focal-plane 
shutter negatives may have the highest 
lights just barely exposed, and the rest 
of the negative under-exposed. Very 
fully exposed open subjects may have 
no part under-exposed, and the high 
lights and lighter half-tones too fully 
exposed. But most negatives having 
anything like clear glass in the deepest 
shadows have those shadows under- 
exposed, and at the same time the sky 
and other high-light portions have had 


А 


more exposure than was needed, and 
so are over-exposed. In a word, expo- 
sure, like everything else, is a matter 
of compromise. We want to get grada- 


SOME HINTS ON LANDSCAPE EXPOSURES. 


tion of tone in the shadows, and we 
also want gradation of tone in the high 
lights. We can get this best by follow- 
ing the old rule of exposing for the 
shadows. But we must remember that 
if we are too generous with our expo- 
sure in the desire to get good shadow 
detail, we run the risk of flattening the 
high lights, that is, of course, losing 
the gradation in the high lights. 

Now, to put this in a nutshell, we 
may say that we must aim to give 
enough exposure but not to overdo 
и. Granted that with most ordinary 
subjects, such, for instance, as the 
landscapes on this page, the latitude of 
the plate will admit of small errors 


passing unnoticed, our work will be 
uniform in technical quality in propor- 
tion to the accuracy with which we 
make our exposures. 
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There is no need for any of our 
readers to be alarmed at this plea for 
accuracy. Anyone who is prepared to 
spend a few minutes can get an intel- 
ligent grasp of the exposure problem. 
Further, the use of some systematic 
method of determining expo- 
sure need not interfere with 


^e i ERG. 
the artistic quality of the work Ld Edu a 
done. We know a good many [| | Paty 


photographers think that if ier 
they use anything so mechani- | 


et f 
cal as an exposure meter their | 


work will lose all personal 
quality. Others think the sub- 
ject will disappear while they 
are fiddling with the meter 
scales. This may be so, but 
the fault lies with the user of 
the meter, and not with the 
meter itself. 

Follow us patiently a minute 
or two, and we think we can 
make quite clear the method 
of working which will enable 
exposures to be made on the 
majority of subjects without 
loss of time and with an in- 
appreciable margin of error. 
First let us look at the 
Watkins Bee Meter, which 15$ 
one of the simplest forms of meter. 


This gives us the strength of 
the light by means of a piece of 
sensitive paper which darkens to 
the depth of а painted tint in 
so many seconds. The stronger the 


light the shorter the time the paper 
takes to darken. It is better to learn 
how to count seconds than to use a 
watch. Then the eye can be kept on 
the meter all the time. Perhaps the 
simplest way of counting seconds is to 
count at an ordinary rate of speaking ; 
ho 5u4—o546 44 1,43 
4—3. 1,2, 3, 4—4, and so on. 

Well, having found the number of 
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Fig. 4. 


seconds in which the paper takes to 
darken, holding the meter well away 
from us and turned towards the sky, 
but not in direct sunlight, we throw 
upon zt the responsibility of calculating 
the exposures. We do not do any sums, 


the meter does them for us. All we 
need to do is to move the scales. We 
simply put the stop we are using op- 
posite the plate speed, and then read 
the exposure opposite the light time. 
Suppose we are using an Ilford Special 


Rapid plate, or any of the plates given 
in the “extra rapid" group in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. Exposure Table each 
month, the Watkins speed of which is 
180, we shall place F/8 opposite 180 on 
the plate scale. Then И the sensitive 
paper has taken thirty-two seconds to 
darken, the figure opposite 32 gives us 
the required exposure, .4 indicating 
a quarter of a second. The light is 
poor when it takes as long as thirty-two 
seconds to darken the paper. Often 
in the summer the time is 4, 6 or 8 
seconds. Could anything be simpler? 

Now, this exposure is the exposure 
for what we may call an average sub- 
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ject, that is the sort of subject one 
photographs four times out of five. A 
good definition of an average subject is 
a subject the nearest important shadow 
or dark object of which is between 10 
and 30 ft. away from the camera. 
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Fig. 1 is an average subject, and 
the nearest willow tree was 14 ft. away 
when the exposure was made. This had 
the exposure given which was in- 
dicated by the meter, exactly as 
described above. 

But we must bear in mind 
that the further away an ob- 


3 uU ject is, the shorter the expo- 
fs: NS sure will be. So that if we 
a, d move further from our sub- 

—— ject, the willow tree, in order 


M to include the whole of it on 
| our plate, we can cut down 
the exposure. We have done 
so in fig. 2, and the tree is 
now more than 3o ft. away 
from the camera. Under these 


circumstances we can give 
half the exposure. We may 
say, then, ef the nearest 


shadow or dark object is be- 
tween 30 and 100 ft. away we 
may give half the exposure. 

Suppose, however, the 
nearest shadow or dark ob- 
.Ject is beyond тоо ft., the ex- 
posure may be still further 
shortened. In fig. 3 nothing 
dark is within 100 ft., except 
the little tufts of grass. The 
exposure may again be halved. 

Now, let us give a word of caution. 
In fig. 4 we have a landscape, the dis- 
tance of which would be beyond тоо ft. 
If the principal interest lies in the dis- 
tance, there is a little danger of one's 
forgetting that the “important shadow ” 
means not the greatest pictorial in- 
terest, but the actually darkest shadow 
or darkest object, in this case the 
near tree trunk. Thus fig. 4 had 
half the indicated exposure, and not 
a quarter. 

Fig. 5 shows the bad effect of giving 
the correct exposure for a very open 
landscape to a subject with near 


Fig. 5. 


shadows. 
exposed. 
One word more. It is not necessary 
to test the light for every exposure, as 
on most days the light is reasonably 
constant for, say, an hour at a time. 


The foreground is under- 
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tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 


| technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints giren may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


N each of the three little pictures on 

this page the chief feature of interest 
is a group of two children. At first 
thought one might suppose that this fact 
would make the three results very much 
like each other, but a glance shows us they 
present far more features of difference than 
of similarity. Here, then, is a useful hint, 
telling us that with simi- 
lar or. even the same 
leading subject we can 
have not only three but 
three score or three thou- 
sand different results. In 
other words, there is no 
need whatever for photo- 
graphers to imitate or 
copy each other in the 
way they often do. In 
fact, imitation is not only 
silly, but it is certainly 
harmful to the worker, for 
it stands in the way 
of his cultivating any 
tendency to originality or 
individuality with which 
he may be endowed. By 
all means study, examine 
very carefully, and reason 
about the work of others, 
learn any lessons, pick 
up hints both of things 
to avoid and things to cultivate, but do 
not copy or repeat. 
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Fig. 2.—PLANNING MISCHIEF. 
By Miss H. M. Roberts. 


Fig. 1.—FEEDING THE CHICKS. 


First let us take the horizontal arrange- 
ment of subject (fig. 1), and glean a few 
hints. The youngsters are evidently too 
much occupied in looking at the feeding 
chicks, or whatever the animals are, to 
pay any attention to the photographer. 
That is a point in her favour, whether it 
be by good luck or good management. 


By Mrs. McE. Kelly. 


Next, the light and shade of the picture 
is arranged in fairly simple and broad 
masses—another good point which aids in 
concentrating attention on the figures. 
The arrangement is, however, a little 
stripy, especially in the upper part, 
and stripy things, as a rule, like liny 
things, have a stiff, awkward, and formal 
look that is seldom pleasing. The sun 
was evidently somewhere towards the back 
of the camera, so that we get very little 
shade or shadow. This nearly always is 
a pictorial mistake, as the absence of 
shades and shadows gives the subject a 
flat look, i.e., lacking in relief, roundness, 
modelling. Then again the boy's head 
comes very awkwardly against the build- 
ing in the distance. Moral: never forget 
to keep an eye on the background of your 
figures. 

Now let us turn to fig. 2, where we have 
the two little mischief.making maidens, 
with a very spotty, patchy, cut-up back- 
ground. Every observant photographer 
learns to be shy of employing a leafy 


background, especially if it be near and 


sunlit, for the smooth surfaces of the 
leaves reflect much more sky light than 
one would think by merely looking at 
their greenish colour. The result is that 
such patches of leafage come out in our 
black-and-white prints much more con- 
trasty-looking than they seem to be in 


colour. Note that the two little figures 
are standing rather stiffly, indicating 
thereby their consciousness of being 


photographed. Also we are set wondering 


(Supplement.) 5 


what has happened to the grass in the 
foreground to make it suggestive of hoar 
frost. The side-play of light and shade 
gives us an agreeable impression of strong 
sunlight, but the high lights are rather 
chalky, and suggest a negative that has 
been somewhat over-developed. Perhaps 
the effect of over-development and too 
dense high lights is more easily seen in 
fig. 1, because the patches of blank white 
are larger, but the same thing exists, not 
only in figs. 1 and 2, but in fig. 3 also, 
to which we may now turn. 

Here we see the forceful effect of dark 
and simple background. This concen- 
trates interest on the light figures. But 
the beginner must not run away with the 
notion that light figures should always 
have a dark background. In fact, there 
is practically no “always” about anything 
in picture making, unless it be that one 
should always strive to do better and 
better work, always advance, always 
progress. At first glance one might think 
this was a flash-light night effect, as the 
title and get-up of the figures would sug- 
gest, but presumably it is one of a strong 
side-light of sunshine; but that is a point 
of no importance just now. The chief 
point is that the figures, though evidently 
conscious of being photographed, have an 
exceptionally good suggestion of anima- 
tion, a look of life and possible move- 
ment, caught just in a moment of pause. 
So far so good, but against this we must 
set the harsh contrasts of light and shade 
which very seriously limit the satisfactory 
suggestion of form and modelling. А 
dark background is often forceful at first, 
but if its darkness passes into meaningless 
blackness it becomes puzzling. One does 
not want to see every leaf as in fig. 2; 
that is one extreme of showing too much ; 
nor, on the other hand, does one want 
to get an idea as to what the youngsters 
in fig. 3 are standing on, or what the 
intense darkness behind them means. This 
print certainly suggests both under-expo- 
sure and over-prolonged development. 

At the same time, the little picture is 
an excellent attenpt at working out a 
definite idea, and as such can be re- 
garded as successful. 


Fig. 3. —WALLFLOWERS. 
By Mrs. McEy Kelly. 


(Supplement.) THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. March 18, 1912. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. By W. C. BADDELEY. 
Awarded а Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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LE VOLANT. By Pierre DUBREUIL. 


From the One-man Show of M. Dubreuil's Work, now open at “The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre. W.C. 
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From the One-man Show of Mr. Read's work, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, We. _ 
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" TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We have already drawn the attention of our readers 
to a meeting held a short time ago at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society for the purpose 

THE SNOWDEN WARD of forming a committee to appeal 
MEMORIAL FUND. for funds to perpetuate the 
memory of the late H. Snowden 

Ward and the services rendered by him in almost every 
branch of photography and process work. In pursuance 
of the express wish of Mrs. Snowden Ward regarding 
the memorial, the funds collected will be used to benefit 
photographers or process workers in need of assistance, 
either by the establishment of a photographic charitable 
fund for the support of an apprentice in the photographic 
and process industry, or the award of a scholarship for 
photographic proficiency. The final decision as to either 
or all of these proposals will be arrived at as soon as the 
amount available is ascertained. The general com- 
mittee appointed to deal with the memorial contains the 
names of men prominent in every branch of photographic 
work in the country, and we trust the appeal will bring 
a generous response. Subscriptions from readers of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. will be welcomed, and we hope the final 
total of the fund will be worthy of the purpose for which 
it is collected. Amounts may be forwarded to the office 
of this paper, or to the honorary treasurer of the fund, 
Mr. F. Martin Duncan, Spring Cottage, Oxted, Surrev. 
A list of subscriptions received wil] be subsequently 


published. 
® Ф oS 


Among photographic workers who have devoted un- 
flagging attention to the oil process may be counted 
Mr. Frank H. Read, who, as 

A NOTABLE EXHIBITION our readers may remember, 
OF ОН. PRINTS. was one of the first of those 
included in our series, 

‘‹ Workers we may Hear About,’’ some time ago. This 
worker has applied himself zealously to the production 
of photographic pictures by this fascinating process, and 
his progress has been steady and sure. Gifted with 
what, for want of a better expression, is termed '' the 
artistic temperament," Mr. Read has demonstrated in 
the production of his prints that he has all the painter- 
artist's appreciation of form and colour, and in the oil- 
pigment process he has found a medium which readily 
responds to his desire for control. By steady applica- 
tion, a remarkable mastery of the process has been 


attained, and this is demonstrated very clearly in the 
exhibition of his work now open at the Camera Club, 
17, John Street, Adelphi. Here the visitor may well be- 
lieve that he is looking at a collection of '' straight "' 
photographs; yet each has undergone such treatment ` 
and control at the hands of its author as seemed desir- 
able to accentuate the idea of the picture he had con- 
ceived. The exhibition contains some remarkable pic- 
tures, in which, although (as in the scenes of activity in 
the ‘‘ Southampton Docks ” series) we have every-day 
subjects rendered with precision, each in its way is a 
tour de force. Mr. Read’s ventures into the realms of 
colour are also highly successful, and his ‘‘ River Fête ” 
and ‘‘ The Blue China Elephant ” will remain delightful 
memories in the minds of every visitor. The show remains 
open until Apri] 30th, and all readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. should endeavour to visit it. Cards of invitation 
may be obtained from members, or from the secretarv 
of the Club, at the above address. А review of Mr. 
Read's pictures in this exhibition will be given in our 


next issue. 
9o aG Q 


Quite a refreshingly original idea for drawing the 
attention of photographers in particular and everybody 
in general to the ‘‘ Ensignette ’’ has just 
been put forward by its makers, Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd. Although there must 
be many thousands of users of the '' En- 
signette,’’ the makers are wishful to draw the attention 
of thousands more to the outstanding features of this 
little vest-pocket roll-film camera. They have, therefore, 
prepared a vast number of light wooden models, of the 
exact size and shape of the camera when closed; this, 
with a half-tone reproduction of the instrument affixed 
to the front, simulates the closed '' Ensignette '' very 
effectively, and a legend on the back tells you to put the 
model in your waistcoat pocket. One is then in a posi- 
tion to judge exactly the smallness of the camera, and 
how easily it can be carried. Having thus excited the 
potential purchaser's desire to possess an '' Ensignette,’’ 
the note concludes with the naive comment that anv 
photographic dealer will give the real camera in ex- 
change for the little wooden model—and thirty shil- 
lings. Those of our readers who have had no oppor- 
tunitv of seeing this camera will appreciate the effective- 
ness of this method of demonstrating-the size and shape 


AN IDEA 
THAT TALKS. 
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of the “ Ensignette,’’ and should send a postcard to the 
firm’s address, 88-89, High Holborn, W.C., for one 
of the models, which will be sent free. 
e $ c 

Lovers of landscape pictures in which the glories of 
the Alps and the subtle beauties of the Italian lakes are 
rendered perfectly by fine technical 
photography should visit the exhi- 
bition of work by Mr. G. R. Bal- 
lance, of St. Moritz, now open at 
the house of the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Rus- 
sell Square, W.C. Mr. Ballance's photographs, which 
combine artistic perception and feeling with wonderful 
technique, are well known to every visitor to Switzer- 
land, and probably no other photographer has secured 
such marvellous transcripts of the atmospheric and 
natural conditions of the Alpine districts. АП his pic- 
tures are straight platinum prints of approximately half- 
plate size, and each in its way is a little gem. Composi- 
tion, balance, and tone rendering characterise them, and 
every one is worthy of careful study. We commend 
this collection of prints to the attention of our readers 
who are admirers of straight photography. The exhibi- 
tion remains open until April 20th, daily from 11 till 5, 
Saturdays тт till 2. воз 


The opening of every new Gallery in London is a 
matter for congratulation; and when a Gallery opens 
with the intention of discovering and 

THE LATEST fostering new genius, rather than follow- 
ART GALLERY. ing the fashion and boom, the welcome 
should be the greater. Davies Street, 

hard Һу Grosvenor Square, is fast becoming a centre for 
art, and the newly opened Meryon Galleries, at No. 20, 
are replete with every modern convenience, including a 
well lighted back gallery for one-man shows. In pur- 
suance of their policy, and appreciating the increasing 
interest in black-and-white work, the proprietors have 
opened with a show which is full of interest in that direc- 


PICTURES OF ITALY 
AND SWITZERLAND. 
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tion—fine lithographs by F. Ernest Jackson and Ethel 
Gabain, delicacies on copper by Anthony Barker (who 
reminds us of Lepére) and Miss Wilson, and drawings 
and etchings by Hanslip Fletcher and Frank Emanuel; 
everything full of modernity, without the modern curse 
of ugliness. Such relief as is required from black-and- 
white is afforded by a charming pastel by Lamorna Birch 
and Russell Flint's water-colours of landscapes and 
figures. It is an open secret in art circles that both an 
etching and a lithographic press are shortlv to be in- 
stalled at the galleries themselves, so that the favoured 
artists may not be at the necessity of having their prints 
pulled bv strange hands. 
Ф е og 

The proper way to set about bird photographv is to 
regard it as a specialised form of outdoor portraiture. 
One of its most success- 
ful exponents, Mr. W. 
Bickerton, who enter- 
tained a ladies’ evening 
at the Camera Club, when the members of the Ealing 
Photographic Society were also present, with his experi- 
ences among the shy feathered creatures in Hertfordshire 
and Cumberland, said that for photographing in the 
bird-world he always used a portrait lens of six inches 
focus. Mr. Bickerton has many forms of hiding-place, 
but his principal device is to enclose himself within a 
scooped-out tree trunk. It suggests a spirit of subtle 
humour on the part of the wren that this little bird 
should build its nest actually within his hiding-place 
during his absence, and even block up the verv hole that 
had been made for the reception of his lens, and use the 
box-leaves which, carefully spread about, were designed 
to deceive the unsuspecting birds. Mr. Bickerton’s 
photographs taken among the terns on the north-western 
coast of England were particularly fortunate, although 
** fortunate ” is not quite the word to use when so much 
patience and so ready an appreciation of the right 
moment went to the making of them. 


BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 
A SPECIALIGED PORTRAITURE. 


THE WEEALY 


COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given on March 11. Zor Coupon see page xviii. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to С. J. 
Walley, Sunnymead, Mareham Road, Horncastle. (Title. of 
print, “Whaur’s the Maister? ”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet 
S. S.; exposure, 4 sec. ; lens, Busch Detective Aplanat; stop, 
F/8; time of day, 10 a.m., September; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize to F. E. Watson, Milton, Southern Road, 
Fortis Green, N. (Title of print, “On Southern Shores.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-1oth sec. ; 
October; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington canvas-grain bromide. 

An Extra Prize to Wm. Hill, 6, New Street, Leek. (Title of 
print, “ Autumnal Glory.”) Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
anti-screen ; lens, R. R.; stop, F/11; exposure, 2 sec. ; time cf 
day, 8 a.m., September; developer, pyro; printing process, ¢n- 
larged on Wellington C. C. bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to Miss Jessie F. Harvey, 85, Rad- 
bourne Road, Balham, S.W. (Title of print, “May I Come 
In?") Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, 
Beck; stop, F/8: time of day, afternoon, December. 

The Mounting Prize to W. F. T. Pinkney, 69, Osborne Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Title of print, “A Snow Track.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Barnet Super-speed; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; 
lens, Dagor; stop, F/6.8; time of day, 1 p.m., January; de- 
veloper, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal 


bromide. Hon. Mention. 


Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland; E. A. Reeve, Putney; Ewart R. 
Reeve, Brierfield; Chas. H. Griffiths, Sunderland; G. Rimoldi, 


Hackney; A. J. Snowball, North Shields; Mrs. Brooking, Wis- 
bech; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; Frank Bolton, Hull; Chas. 
G. Thornton, Edinburgh; Arthur Denton, Gatsfield; G. E. 
Nicoll, Ilford; Edward Manuel, The Hague; A. J. Freeman, 
Millwall; Е. J. Newham, Birmingham; Н. W. W. McAnally, 
Woldingham. 

BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Arthur J. Munro, “ Saxon- 
holme,” Bearsden, Glasgow. (Title of print, “A Game of 
Rugby.”) Technical data: Plate, Kodak N. C. film; lens, 
Goerz Celor; stop, Е/5.5; exposure, 1-5oth sec.; time of day, 

.45 p.m., March; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, en- 
larged on Kodak white bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to James Hargreaves, 87, Clayton 
Street, Nelson. (Title of print, “Winter.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; stop, F/32; time of day, noon, 
January; developer, Rytol; printing process, enlarged on Wel- 
lington Chamois White. 

A Second Extra Prize to Arthur M. Beardsell, Clavton West, 


Huddersfield. (Title of print, “A Labour of Love.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial N. F.; lens, Aldis anastigmat ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., June; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com. 
petitors placed in Classes I., IT., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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HE great number of readers who have followed 
with interest the amiable discussion carried on 
recently in the pages of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
by Mr. W. R. Bland and Mr. Antony Guest will 

probably wonder whether the matter has been settled 

‘in camera." As finality in the arguments adduced 
appeared remote, this drawing-room duel has led us to 
make some objective reflection records, which, in turn, 
have given rise to mental subjective reflections. We 
have no wish, however, to play Solomon between these 
two earnest disputants, and would content ourselves 
with the suggestion that those readers who are interested 
in the most laudable study of nature may well combine 
the camera record with the notebook observation. 

With regard to keeping objective and subjective obser- 
vations in separate water-tight mental compartments, 
one may ask, first, is this possible? second, is it desir- 
able? Subjective impressions with no objective founda- 
tion are generally dubbed hallucinations, the first links 
in the chain which may lead to the mad-house. Objec- 
tive impressions similarly isolated from all subjective 
echo are mere animalism. Surely, via media, via tuta? 

If we are primarily concerned with accuracy of record 
of fact, the subjective side must be either largely sup- 
pressed or discounted. But if our aim be that indefinable 
something which we call °“ Art," then each may be a 
law unto himself as to the proportions in which he 
mingles the objective and subjective. Happily, we are 
not all of one mind as to what the proportions should 
be, or pictorial photographers would be soon left with- 
out anything to discuss. 


Fig. A. 
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SOME SUBJECTIVE OBSERVATIONS ON OBJECTIVE 
RECORDS. - 


We think one may fairly say that there are two kinds 
of truth—objective and subjective. If we take two pieces 
of paper of precisely the same size and shape, viz., A of 
white and B of black paper, and lay A on a sheet of black 
paper and B on a sheet of white paper, and then view 
them both in a strong light, every schoolboy knows that 
the white patch on dark ground will seem to be larger 
than the black patch on light ground. On the one hand, 
we have the fact of measurement telling us they are the 
same size; on the other hand, we have the fact of 
observation telling us they are different i in appearance. 
Why should the physicist say the phy siologist is wrong, 
or vice versa? May not each be right in his own sphere, 
А white patch of paper surrounded by platinum black in 
our print gives us enhanced contrasts; the white looks 
whiter and the black blacker. 

So far as the picture-maker is concerned, they are 
what they seem, and not what the scientist tells us .hat 
his measuring instruments make them out to be. 

Here are the resulting bromide prints from three nega- 
tives strictly comparable as regards lighting, exposure, 
development and printing. The background is a sheet 
of card, once white, which has gone a pale yellow tint, 
due to age. The models are, first, a couple of empty 
quarter-plate boxes, covered with white blotting-paper; 
second, a smaller box covered with dull-surface (so- 
called) black paper. 

Fig A.: In this case a black velvet focussing cloth 
was laid on the table top, and over this a thick sheet of 
clear glass. In fig. B the black velvet was replaced by 
a rough-surface earth brown or warm chocolate paper. 


Fig. C. 
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In fig. C this was replaced by a very pale French-grey 
paper. 

The rough idea was to get something that we could 
compare with deep water, a shallow pool with earth 
bottom, and water loaded with solid light-scattering par- 
ticles, e.g., fine sand or-chalk dust. Note that we have 
a white object with light and with shade sides, also a 
dark object with lighted and shaded sides, and, of course, 
their corresponding reflected images. 

We do not claim that a sheet of glass of necessity 
gives precisely the same reflection effects as water, but 
what differences there are may be regarded as common 
to all three experiments. 

Fig. A: Here each part of the reflection image is 
darker than its corresponding part of the object. Or we 
may say that reflection has lowered all the tones, but 
apparently has had more effect on the lighter than the 
darker tones. Hence the contrasts of the image are not 
so strong as in the object. The image of the light part 
of the white object is about equal to the lighter part of 
the dark object. 

Fig. B: Here, so far as the image of the light parts 
is concerned, the effect is not very different from 
fig. А, but as regards the reflection image of the darker 
parts we now have a reflection image considerably 
lighter than the original object. The total effect is quite 
different from that of fig. A. Here it may be summed 
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up as a compression of the scale of tones, i.e., in the 
image the lights are darker and the darks are lighter 
than the object. 

It is here interesting to notice that the shaded side of 
the white object and its reflection image are not very 
far removed from each other, but the corresponding 
parts (shaded side) of the dark object show considerable 
difference. In such a case the reflection image 
is considerably compressed as regards range of tones, 
and is affected at both ends of the range. 

Fig. C: Here we arrive at a stage when there is so 
much scattered light from the reflecting surface that we 
have very little difference of tone in any or all parts of 
the reflection image. 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear it said there are 
no shadows on water. This, of course, is not the case; 
but while there often are verv delicate, scarcely percep- 
tible shadows cast on water, it is exceptional to have 
them strongly marked. Still less seldom do we get 
conditions when reflections and shadows are both well 
marked, as the conditions favouring one are against 
the other. 

In general, the objective and subjective appearances 
of things—which are what the artist is concerned with— 
are so varied and complex that it would seem that there 
is onlv one rule in the matter, viz., to every rule there 
are exceptions. 


ee ==‏ ت 
AN ALDIS LENS FOR PHOTOMICROGRAPHY AND SMALL-SCALE WORK. `‏ 


E have been considerably interested in having an oppor- 
tunity of examining a miniature Aldis lens, which has 
been sent to us for inspection. 

In optical construction this lens is similar to the well-known 
Aldis anastigmat, and it is to be listed as No. oo of the ЁЕ/б.5 
series, but for convenience in micrographic work the screw vn 
the lens is the standard screw of the Royal Microscopic Society, 
or 0.7967 inch diameter, and 36 threads to the inch. Although 
the actual lens before us has a focal length of two inches, a 
similar lens of three inches focal length may be had; the price 
in either case being Zr 10s. 6d. in iris mount. 

A notable characteristic of the Aldis lens is the giving of 
extremely fine definition, and in our first notice of the Aldis 
lens (THE А. Р., May 22, 1902, p. 420) we emphasise this by 
pointing out that the definition is telescopic; that is to say, the 
correction for spherical aberration is so perfect that the Aldis 
lens might be used as the object glass of a telescope. 

To test the definition and other qualities of the miniature 
Aldis lens we screwed it to the body of a microscope and 
examined a rather severe test object for low power; this object 
being a bee in amber, a whole bee mounted without compression 
and without mutilation by an operation of nature. The 
specimen in question is rather a fine one, and to make the best 
of it, we cut a slab out of the nodule of amber so as to allow 
of two views, each showing the whole length of the insect, but 
slightly foreshortened ; hence one aspect allows both eyes to be 
seen. The Aldis lens is the first objective which we have found 
to give us a quite satisfactory view of the insect as a whole, 
and, when the whole insect is viewed, the texture of the eye- 


— — —- 2 ite —— — — — 
“STANDARD” P.O.P. Special Offer to Readers of 


SERS of printing-out papers will regard with considerable 
interest the productions of the Standard Photographic Co., 
of Hampden House, Kingsway, W.C. This firm, who are 
putting on the market photographic printing papers of the 
highest class, are offering them to the public in a form that will 
appeal immediately to the practical user. To paraphrase the 
announcement of a well-known dental preparation, *As they 
could not improve the paper, they have improved the case," 
and, apart from the real excellence of the Standard products, 
the method in which the cut pieces of paper are packed is what 
will immediately appeal to everyone who handles a packet. 
The Standard P.O.P., which we have had in hand for test. 
ing, is supplied in cut pieces in a thin, well-made, light-tight 
cardboard case, lined with waterproof paper. This case, which 
is not much larger than the outside dimensions of the cut 


masses is distinctly visible, even when the full aperture is 
used; but when the lens is somewhat stopped down, the minute 
texture of both eyes can be seen as simultaneously in focus. 
This is remarkably good performance, and if we should find 
leisure to make a series of stereoscopic photomicrographs of the 
prehistoric bee, an Aldis lens should prove serviceable in over- 
coming certain difficulties which are incidental to the subject. 

As an addition to the outfit of the microscopist, the two-inch 
Aldis lens is calculated to be of value, whether for visual pur- 
poses or for low-power photomicrography, and, in the latter 
case, a miniature camera to take the place of the eyepiece would 
be a convenient arrangement as a commencement, this method 
giving photographs of somewhat over an inch in diameter, and 
suited for subsequent enlargement. 

For the general worker who realises the technical advantages 
of taking a small camera into the field and enlarging at leisure, 
the new miniature form of the Aldis lens should have special 
attractions, and we think that we may safely say that no other 
form of lens combines the highest grade of definition with that 
remarkable freedom from adventitious light which characterises 
this little lens. 

Messrs. Aldis also send for our inspection one of their 
quarter-plate lenses in a portable mount, with a spiral-groove 
arrangement for focussing, there being three spirals, whereby 
steadiness is realised, and without that strain of the tube which 
frequently takes place when there is but one groove. 

The address of Messrs. Aldis Brothers is Sparkhill, Birming- 
ham, and full illustrated list of this and other Aldis lenses will 
be sent free on application. 


"The A. P. and P. N." 


sheets of paper, and less than a quarter of an inch thick, is not 
only a handy case for carrying the paper, but offers special 
advantages for readily getting at the contents when in prac- 
tical use. By using the Standard light-proof case, the paper 
is to hand simply by removing the lid, and when the lid is 
replaced the paper is well protected from light and atmosphere. 
The cases themselves make first-rate storage boxes. 

The Standard P.O.P. prints quickly and tones readily, and 
excellent formule for combined toning and fixing, and separate 
toning and fixing baths are supplied with each packet. We can 
well recommend both the paper and the cases in which it is 
packed to the notice of our readers. They will be supplied by 
all dealers at 6d. and 15., or if any reader of THE А. P. will 
send two penny stamps to the above address to cover postage 
and packing, a sample case will be sent free. 
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T steady 
a spread of a 
ES wholesome 1п- 


terest in nature 
photography 15 а 
fact upon which the 
Pioneers in this 
branch of work can 

be congratulated. 
Bird-life, in one form or another, is probably the 
most attractive and interesting phase of nature 
work for the amateur photographer, and at this 
period of the year, when all nature is awakening from 
winter slumber, the renewed activity evident in every 
direction in bird-land may tempt the camera forth to 
depict the nests that will now be found so plentifully 
scattered around the countryside. 

The photography of birds’-nests is not quite so easy 
as it might appear at first. I have seen an enthusi- 
astic amateur approach a nest just visible in thick and 
dark undergrowth and endeavour to snapshot the scene 
in much the same way as he would snapshot a dog or a 


7 


Lapwing on Nest. 


horse out in an open field. The result must have been 
under-exposed, out of focus, and so small as to be of 
hardly any value as a picture or record. 

Objects such as birds' nests, taken near at hand, re- 
quire fairly long exposures, so a stand is necessary, and 
as it is extremely difficult to get the nest in its proper 
position on the plate by using a view-finder, it will be 
found much better to use a field camera. The examples 
given here were taken with a very ordinary half-plate 
camera, the dark slides of which had adapters for plates 
of postcard size. 

We must first find our nest, and it is wonderful what 
a lot of help we can get in this way from boys and people 
in the neighbourhood, when they know you are anxious 
to secure photographs of birds'-nests. I always give 
those telling me of nests some prints, and perhaps this 
helps to secure more tips in future. 

It is wise to keep an accurate record of the work done, 
and, as an instance, I may quote what I have jotted down 
on a date last year in my notebook :— 

‘‹ No. 326.—May 20th. L—— Hill, heather, curlew's 
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PHOTOGRAPHING BIRDS’ NESTS. ^ ^ 


= AN OUTDOOR SUBJECT FOR THE CAMERA IN SPRING. 
Special to “The A. P. and P. N.” 4 


By J. OMOND. 


nest, 4 eggs, 4 p.m., bright, F/23, 1 minute. Imp. Sp. 
Rapid Plate P.C. 


'* No. 327.—May 20th. L—— Hill, heather, merlin's 


Nest and Eggs of Ringed Plover or Sand-Lark. 


nest, 4 eggs, 4.15 p.m., bright, F/23, 14 minutes, Imp. 
Sp. Rapid P.C. 

““ No. 328. May 2oth. L——— Hill heather, young 
owls in nest, 4.40 p.m., bright, F/8, 2 seconds, Imp. 
Sp. Rapid plate, half-plate. 

‘“ No. 329. May 2oth. S Pier, blackbird's nest 
in lobster creel in fishing boat, 5.50 p.m., bright, F/23, 
5 minutes, Imp. Sp. Rapid, half-plate.’’ 

It is not an easy matter to get the camera properly 
adjusted so that it can be near enough, sufficiently 
angled, and firmly fixed for a lengthy exposure. 

The position of the camera in relation to the nest is 
important. If the nest be on the ground the front leg 
of the stand is shortened as far as it will go and stretched 
towards the nest, and making an angle of about 45 deg. 
with the ground. This enables us to look into the nest, 
and also get a bit of foreground showing the edge of the 
hollow or depression, and is more natural than if the 
camera were over the nest and looking directly down 


Nest and Eggs of Song-Thrush or Mavis. 
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upon it. At first the chief difficulty will be to judge the 
correct distance, so as to get the picture of a suitable 
size, but, with most nests, it won’t be far wrong to say 
that you can hardly get near enough, provided the stand 
be used as directed. If it be required to approximately 
show the size of a series of nests, then the photographer 
may adopt a fixed distance for all nests, using a small 
pocket tape or a piece of stick as a measure. 

Having got the camera in position and the eggs 
focussed sharply, a little 
adjusting will be neces- 
sary, by raising or 
lowering the back 
struts of tripod or by 
moving the camera 

_ : front up ог down so 
= ВИ: that the nest will ap- 

pear a little below 
the centre of the plate, which is more pleasing than 
having it exactly in the middle. The moving 
of the swing back forward so as to bring the 
plane of the back of the camera as nearly as we can in 
the plane of the situation of the nest will make the fore- 
ground sharper, and by stopping down to F/22 or there- 
abouts we should manage to have the nest and its imme- 
diate surroundings quite sharp. In windy weather the 
front of the camera may be tied to the front leg of stand 
or to a stone on the ground, or be wedged with a match- 
box, knife, or anything handy, for it is imperative that 
there be no vibration when making the exposure. 

If the heather, reeds, or grass be long, they can be 
pressed down a little or tied back with thread, but the 
surroundings should be altered as little as possible. 

The lighting is also important; a little shadow between 
the eggs, as may be obtained with the sun's ravs slant- 
ing into the nest, greatly improves the modelling. 

I always expose a plate on a nest when I find it, and 
if necessary go back and take it again when the lighting 
is more suitable. 

No special make of plate is necessary. The one you 
are in the habit of using is the best; but it is a decided 
advantage to use backed plates. 

In developing I use pyro-soda or M.Q., being careful 
not to over-develop and so lose detail. 


Nest and Eggs of Red-breasted Merganser. 


This form of camera work soon becomes fascinating, 
and incidentally the great amount of information that 
will be unconsciously assimilated regarding nature and 
her ways will amply repay any small inconveniences that 
the search for birds’-nests may cause. In any case, 
do not disturb a nest more than you can possiblv help. 
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Facts and Formule from all Sources for Practical 
Workers. 


MEASURE GLASSES.—A DARK-ROOM NOTE. 


T is most important to keep graduated glass measures as clean 

as possible always, and one should acquire the habit wf 
rinsing out with water any graduate every time it is used. At 
any rate, before leaving the dark-room every such graduate that 
has been used should be rinsed out, and also given a twirl with 
a bottle-brush (costing one penny), so as to loosen any bits cf 
sediment, such as are very apt to collect in the pointed bottoms 
of the smaller graduates. А good plan is to paint (with white 
bath enamel) the foot of measure glasses, so that they can he 
the more easily seen in the dim light. This requires reviving 
once or perhaps twice a year. Every “now and again” the 
measures are all the better for a rinse with the acid-bichromate 
cleanser. Take a four-ounce stoppered bottle. Put a “good 
teaspoonful ” or so of potassium bichromate into it and nearly 
fill the bottle with warm water. When the salt is dissolved 
and solution quite cold, add “about a teaspoonful” of sulphuric 
acid. Exact quantities need not trouble us here, but the 
foregoing will be found convenient for all ordinary work. The 
solution can be used over and over again for months. To clean 
a graduate, it is merely filled with this orange liquid and 
allowed to stand for a few minutes, then poured into the next, 
and so on, finally reaching the stock bottle. It goes without say- 
ing that the graduates require a good rinsing with water after 
this acid bath. This mixture is also very useful for cleaning 
the insides of bottles that have become stained. 


— d ——————— 


MERCURIC IODIDE INTENSIFIER. 


USEFUL single solution intensifier may be prepared in 
А the following way. Make up the two solutions below : — 


A.—Mercuric chloride ..... еее 27 рт. 
Distilled water 2а ан I OZ. 
B.—Potassium iodide .................................... 20 gr. 


Distilled “water REESE 
Add B to A, and shake up well and filter. The red precipitate 
will be left on the filter paper, and it should be well washed by 
shaking it up with clean water and refiltering, this being done 
two or three times. It is then dissolved in the following : — 
Sodium: sulphite оставена aa 360 gr. 
Distilled. Water oorr SORES 8 oz. 
The negative is immersed in this until sufficiently intensified, 
and is then washed and dried. 


Ум—— gg mm 
TONING WITH PALLADIUM. 


OR those who are fond of experimenting with toning baths, 
the following will afford a useful variant for the platinum 
toner for matt P. О.Р. Good warm brown and sepia tones are 
obtained. Chloride of palladium should be used. This can be 
obtained in solution from any wholesale chemist. It is rather 
expensive, but a little goes a long way. Ап ounce bottle con- 
taining то grains in solution costs about 3s. 
À convenient formula is:— 


Palladium chloride solution ..................... 3o minims. 
Citric acid ан 20 gr. 
Sodium chloride (common salt) ............... 30 gr. 
bru aoc И БЕН неа ааа аво 10 02. 


The prints should first be put into a bath of salt and water, 
so as to convert the free silver nitrate into silver chloride, and, 
after well washing, into the toning bath, where they should be 
left till they become a warm purple on the surface. They should 
then be put in a bath of washing soda (half ounce to twenty of 
water) to neutralise the acid and prevent sulphur toning, and 
then into the hypo bath (2 oz. hypo to the pint of water). The 
prints change considerably in appearance in the fixing bath, 
but when washed and dried they assume the warm brown or 
sepia colour referred to above. 
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Means of Travel and Facilities for Photography Abroad and in the Colonies. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


In th first and second articles (appearing in the issues for March 11 and 18) all European count ies were dealt with 


IMPERIAL DOMINIONS AND BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


HOTOGRAPHY can generally be freely pursued in all 

British colonies and possessions, but, as in foreign coun- 
tries, there are restrictions in the neighbourhood of forts, and 
care should be exercised at such places as Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Hong Kong, if the photographer does not wish to court 
trouble with the authorities. At Gibraltar no cameras or 
sketch-books are allowed anywhere near the fortifications. The 
rules in this respect are very stringent, and, indeed, the upper 
part of the “Rock” is now inaccessible to civilians. It would 
be well to inquire at the police station a few yards to the north 
of the Exchange, as to photographic liberties before attempting 
to use the camera at Gibraltar. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The text of the Customs laws suggests no difficulty in the case 
of a moderate amount of passengers’ apparatus. Under the 
British preferential tariff all cameras and accessories other than 
plates are admitted free, together with platinotype and auto- 

` type papers. Other sensitised papers, together with films, pay 
a 25 per cent. duty; and plates, in quantity, one of 15 per cent. 
Photographic accessories of rubber, not being integral parts of 
cameras, pay 20 per cent. ad val. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
Photographic goods are not separately enumerated in tariff, 
and the rate of duty is consequently 15 per cent. ad va/., plus 
то per cent. on duty leviable at given rate. 


CANADA. 

A reasonable amount of personal luggage is admitted free. 
Settlers’ effects, under certain restrictions, are exempt, and, for 
manufacturers, lenses, shutters, glass for plate-making, and 
plain basic papers, baryta coated, under British preferential 
tariff, are free of duty. On cameras the tariff is 17] per cent. 
ad val., on dry plates 20 per cent., and on albumenised and other 
papers and films 15 per cent. 


CEYLON. 

All photographic instruments and accessories intended for the 
personal use of the passenger are free, as are scientific instru- 
ments and chemical apparatus for educational purposes. Other- 
wise there is a duty of 5} per cent. ad vai. , 


EAST AFRICAN PROTECTORATE. 
Cameras and instruments for private and professional use and 
not intended for trading purposes are free. 


GIBRALTAR. 
All photographic articles are free of duty. 


HONG KONG. 
Scientific instruments and chemicals of every 
admitted Нее. 
INDIA. 


Instruments which are part of the personal luggage are 
admitted free if in actual use in the passenger's profession and 
calling. Otherwise all photographic apparatus and parts, in- 
cluding materials of every kind for photography, are subject to 
а 5 per cent. ad va/. duty. 


The best time to visit India is between November and March. 
MALTA. 


'T he duties in Malta chiefly apply to foodstuffs, and it is to be 
presumed that all photographic goods are free. 


kind are 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Unless intended for educational purposes—that is, for schools, 
scientific societies and the like—all photographic instruments 
pay 40 per cent. ad val. There is no specific mention of 
personal exemption, but doubtless it holds good. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

АП cameras and lenses are admitted free of duty into New 
Zealand, as also is sensitised paper, if not on postcards or 
stationery. Other photographic goods pay 20 per cent. ad val. 
Preferential treatment for British goods. 


NYASALAND. 
Cameras which have been used, like all scientific instruments 
not intended for trading purposes, are admitted free. Other- 
wise glass of every kind pays 1o per cent. ad val. 


SOUTH AFRICAN UNION, 
(Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, Orange Free State, 
Southern Rhodesia, etc.) 

Cameras which are to be sold pay 12 per cent. ad va/., and 
photographic materials 15 per cent., but a rebate of 3 per cent. 
is allowed if they are of British production. Process cameras 
are free. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Same as Hong Kong. 

UGANDA. 
Same as East African Protectorate. 


WEST INDIES. 

Photographic apparatus and appliances are free in Jamaica— 
at least, so far as the non-settler is concerned, but this applies 
only to necessary materials, and does not include embellish- 
ments. The same applies in the Bahamas; but in some of the 
islands of the British West Indian group a 10 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. ad val. duty is levied on photographic materials. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Labels for plate boxes (“Photographic Plates. 
Light ”) :— 
In Brazil: “CHAPAS PHOTOGRAPHICAS. SO’ SE DEVE 


ABIR N'UM QUARTO ESCURO.” 
In all other South American countries: “PLACAS FOTO. 
GRAFICAS. SENSITIVAS A LA LUZ.” 


ARGENTINA. 
Photographic plates pay a duty of 27 per cent. on the Customs 
valuation, according to sizes, as follows :— 


Sensitive to 


pesos, cts. 
© SORE .. 0°05 40 per doz. 2591. рег doz. 
X TE э OI3 50 2 6: 48d. 
t2 3 I5 3 0:18 09 sò 8:68d " 
18 X 34 -si 0:43 20 i 15. 83а. » 
MK X SP up cie 28а OFS ЗӨ 55 38. Iad. is 
EB ADD io зы UE. 51 es 14:. old. 


Films pay double the duty of plates of the same size. Papers 
pay 54 cts. per kilo., or about a shilling a pound, except ferro- 
prussiate and other special papers for copying plans, which 
pay £1 12s. 114. рег cwt. Cameras are not specially named 
in the tariff, and they would probably be subject to 27 per cent. 
on the declared value as unspecified optical instruments. 

Good steamship service, London to Buenos Ayres; Royal Mail 
steamers from Southampton. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Sensitised papers pay duty 3o per cent. on a valuation cf 
3 bolivianos per kilo. (2s. 3d. per pound). Plates pay 3o per 
cent. on a valuation of 7o centavos per kilo. (6d. per pound). 
Duties are payable so per cent. in gold, and the remainder in 
notional silver or paper currency. А surtax oí 15 per cent. cn 
the above duties is levied. Cameras pay 3o per cent. per kilo., 
according to the Customs valuation, and chemicals are also 
liable to a 3o per cent. ad va/. duty. 

Route: London to Panama, thence to Mollendo and La Paz, 
or London to Buenos Ayres, across Andes to Autofagasta, thence 
by rail to Oruro and La Paz. 

There appear to be no restrictions as to photography in 
the streets, and no districts where cameras are prohibited. 


BRAZIL. 

Plates pay тоо reis per kilo (about 7s. per cwt.), films double 
this amount. Camera lucidz with prisms and lenses pay 4 milreis 
(5s. 4d. each), and cameras obscure with stand and shutters for 
landscapes and portraits pay 12 milreis (16s. each). Unspecified 
apparatus, 15 per cent. ad val. 

Southampton to Rio de Janeiro by Royal Mail Steam Packet ; 
Liverpool to Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio de Janeiro by Pacific 
Steam Navigation, or Lamport-Holt line. 


CHILE. 


The duty leviable on photographic apparatus is 25 per cent., 
according to value. There is no mention of exemption, but 
instruments which are proved to have a scientific purpose are 
admitted free, as are plates and dishes (cubitas). Sensitised 
paper pays 25 per cent. on a valuation of 4 pesos per kilo (2s. 6d. 
per pound). 

Royal Mail steamers from Southampton to Buenos Ayres, 
thence by Transandine Railway to Chile. 

Very few restrictions as to photography. 


DUTCH GUIANA. 


АП optical instruments Нее of duty Other photographic 
goods pay то per cent. ad val. 


The two previous articles of this series have dealt fully with the European countries. s 
In a further article we intend to deal with the countries of North and Central America, and 
of Asia and Africa. 


March 11 and 18. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Plates pay 70 cents per kilo., and films 20 cents (1s. 3d. per 
pound and 4d. per pound respectively); lenses, 40 cents (od. per 
pound), and most papers 10 cents (2d. per pound). Cameras 
not separately named in tariff. А surtax of 7o per cent. on these 
duties is also levied. 


ECUADOR. 
Plates, paper, and apparatus, 30 centavos рег kilo. (3d. per 
ound); lenses, 1.50 sucres per kilo. (1s. 3d. per pound). 
ucre=2s. Surtaxes double these duties. 


FRENCH GUIANA. 

Same tariff as France, with a 4 per cent. ad va/. “consumption 
duty ” on all kinds of paper, articles of glass, and instruments 
of precision. 

PARAGUAY. 

Camera stands have to pay 35 per cent. on а valuation of 
8o cents (about 3s. 4d.) each, and cameras are liable to 35 per 
cent. ad val. 


PERU. 
Plates ... = 25 cents. per kilo. ... . 24. per lb. 
Sensitised pape 1 sol. 5o cents. per kilo. Is. 3d. per Ib. 
Apparatus ... ... 2 501$. per kilo. 1s. gd. per lb. 
With surtaxes, probably amount to 11 per cent. 
URUGUAY. 


Plates, less than 25 cm. in length and breadth, 48 per cent. on 
a valuation of 2.50 pesos per hundred (ros. per 100) ; exceeding 
25 cm., 48 per cent. on a valuation of 5 pesos per hundred (Дт). 
Scientific instruments generally pay 6 рег cent., according to 
appraisement. Surtaxes of то per cent. are leviable. 


VENEZUELA. 


Photographic apparatus, paper, and all accessories pay 
1 bolivar 25 cents per kilo. (sd. per pound). A bolivar is 94d. 
Surtaxes in addition, 55 per cent. 


They appeared in the issues of 
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By F. C. SKIDMORE. 


From the Exhibition of the Folkestone and District Camera Club, open at the Lecture Hall of the Public Museum, Folkestone, 
until March 29. 
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PARIS: L'INSTITUT. By PIERRE DUBREUIL. 


From the One-man Show of M. Dubreuil's Work, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Bv FRANK H. READ. 


THE HEADLAND. 
From the One-man Show of Mr. Read's Work, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 
Bv 
FRANK H. READ. 


From the One-man Show of 
Mr. Read's Work, now open 
at the Camera Club, 

17, John Strect, Adilphi, W.C. 
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ON LAKE MAGGIORE. 


Bv 
G. R. BALLANCE, 


From the One-man Show 
of Mr. Ballance's Work 
now open at the Royal 
Photographic Society, 

35, Russell Square, 

W.C. 
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HE advent of spring brings a new interest to тапу 
JT photographers whose business occupations do not 

permit of their taking advantage of the few hours of 
sunlight during the winter, in the middle of the day. The 
dealers recognise this, and their catalogues of new season's 
models often awaken a desire for a more up-to-date camera. 
In order to avoid the encumbrance of too much apparatus, 
it is desirable to dispose of the present instrument, and a 
small advertisement ın the Sale and Exchange columns of 
this journal will usually result in a customer, providing the 
camera is in reasonable condition, and the price asked not 
too high. The advertisement should be as concise as pos- 
sible, giving all necessary information and the price re- 
quired. These instructions may seem unnecessary to some 
readers, but a regular perusal of the advertisement columns 
will reveal many advertisements simply stating, for example: 
* Quarter-plate camera for sale, good lens.—Apply Smith, 
London." This is, of course, quite useless, and either results 
in unnecessary correspondence, or none at all— generally 
the latter—to the disappointment of the advertiser. 

А more inviting announcement would be as follows :— 

* Brown's quarter-plate folding hand or stand camera, 
double extension, three double bookform slides, Smith's 
anastigmat lens in Robinson's shutter, canvas case, three- 
fold tripod; good condition; cost £s, sell £3; approval, 
deposit.—Jones, London.” 

The cost of the few extra words in the advertisement 
would be very little, and the intending seller would only 
receive communications from those who meant business, and 
would also be saved the trouble of replying to numerous 
postcards asking for fuller particulars. 


The Deposit System. 

Some purchasers will not buy an article solely on the 
strength of an advertisement, and applications will usually 
be received for the camera to be sent on approval; but this 
should not be entertained, unless the system whereby the 
purchase money is deposited with the Editor of this paper 
is made use of. A number of cases have occurred where 
articles have been sent to what have afterwards turned out 
to be accommodation addresses, and the advertiser has had 
great difficulty in either obtaining payment or the return 
of the apparatus. The small fee charged for the privilege 
is a safeguard to both sides, as an advertiser would not be 
willing to adopt this course if the instrument were not as 
represented. 

Making the Most of it. 

In order to obtain the best price for a second-hand 
camera, attention should be paid to details before adver- 
tising it. Any missing screws should be replaced, and the 
woodwork, etc., cleaned and polished. Ordinary furniture 
cream will be suitable for the latter, and will also revive 
the appearance of the outside leather covering. Any loose 
pertions of this should, of course, be fastened down with 
glue. A dirty or uncared-for appearance will do much to 
prejudice a possible purchaser against an otherwise satis- 
factory instrument. 

The price to demand for a second-hand camera depends 
largely upon its age and condition, as the models have been 
so much improved in recent years that it is scarcely possible 
to dispose of some of the earlier patterns, which lack many 
of the little contrivances that add to the ease of working 
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Second-Hand Apparatus 
By G. A. FOWKES. 
Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & P. №" 
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For a camera three ог 
four years old, in good condition, from half to two-thirds of 
the original cost can usually be obtained. 

It is desirable, from the purchaser's point of view, that 
no bargain be concluded until a thorough examination has 


and the comfort of the operator. 


been made of the camera. The bellows should be tested 
for light leakage. To make the test successfully, the bellows 
should be extended to full length, and the head and back 
of the camera enveloped in a focussing cloth. The shutter 
should be closed, and the lens directed to a strong light. 
After a few moments have elapsed, the eyes become accus- 
tomed to the darkness, and faint pencil-like beams of light 
will be seen streaming into the camera if the bellows be 
faulty. Another, and perhaps more convenient method, 
when electric light is available, is to insert an electric bulb, 
attached to a flexible fitting, into the camera, the back of 
which is then covered with the focussing cloth. This opera- 
tion must be performed in the dark-room, when, if any 
defects exist, rays of light will reveal them. 


Practical Tests Desirable. 

If possible, a plate should be exposed in each dark slide, 
but if this is not convenient the shutters should be with- 
drawn, and the slides held at eye level to a strong light. 
The corners and light traps are the most likely spots to be 
faulty, and a faint streak of light will be seen if they are 
in any way damaged. 

Another point to be carefully watched is the working of 
the rack and pinion. If this has become worn and moves 
too easily, with a tendency to slip, the camera is dear at any 
price, as many plates may be spoilt through the picture 
being thrown out of focus accidentally. 

Lenses which are free from apparent damage may usually 
be regarded as satisfactory, if the name of a maker of repute 
be on the mount. If, however, any doubt exists as to 
whether the original cells have been removed, and inferior 
ones substituted, the manufacturers will gencrally, for their 
own protection, be pleased to report upon any submitted 
for inspection, if return postage bc enclosed. А few years 
ago quite a small trade arose in practices of this kind, greatly 
to the annoyance and detriment of the best makers. 

It must not be imagined, from the foregoing notes, that 
the purchase of a second-hand camera is attended with con- 
siderable risk—the personal experience of the writer is quite 
to the contrary—but the old motto, * Let the buyer beware," 
should govern dealings of this nature, the same as in other 
commercial transactions. If proper care be exercised, manv 
bargains may be secured, as there is always a certain number 
of individuals who change their hobbies quickly. There is 
also the still larger class of enthusiasts who must have the 
latest models and most up-to-date apparatus, regardless of 
the fact that their present instruments are in perfectly 
good condition, and capable of turning out splendid work. 
This is the bargain-hunter's opportunity, as the discarded 
apparatus may generally be obtained at a very considerable 
reduction. 


[Mr. Fowkes' article comes very opportunely at the begin- 
ning of the spring season. Readers should take note of the 
excellent advice given above, and on referring to page 9 
of the Supplement of present issue will be able to carry it 
into effect. —ED.]| 
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photographs. 
SUBSIDIARY DIAPHRAGMS. 


N certain cases a smaller stop than can 

be obtained by the iris diaphragms of 
many lenses may be found desirable. For 
example, when using a lens at full aper- 
ture, not specially corrected for astigma- 
tism, on a plate larger than that for which 
it is designed, this aberration may make 
its presence unpleasantly felt. Even stop- 


FIG 1 FIG .2. 

Material required per diaphragm: 2 card discs, 
1} in. ext., 4 in. int. dia. (А); т card disc, 1 in. 
ext., ф in. int. dia. (B); 1 black paper disc, 1 in. 
ext. dia. (C). 


ping down to the full extent of the 
diaphragm may not fully correct this, and 
it 1s under circumstances such as these 
that the contrivance to be described will 
be found specially useful. 

Stated briefly, the idea is to place a 
subsidiary diaphragm inside the iris of 
the lens. 

For each diaphragm three 
pieces of thin card and one 
piece of stout black paper 
such as is used for wrapping 
Papers and plates in, will be 
required. 

In order to give dimensions, 
which will, of course, vary 
with each lens, I will describe 
the hypothetical case of a lens 
of 12 in. focus and a diameter 
at full aperture (F/8) of 14 in. 

Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the apparatus 
complete and fully dimensioned. This 


FIG. 3. 
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can be easily cut by means of metal tube 
(brass, iron, copper, etc.), sharpened as 
shown in fig. 3. 


articles on 
description by readers of 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
“The А. P. & P. N.” are invited for this 
Articles 
diagrams and 


end preferably illustrated by 


To fix the diaphragm so made into the 
lens, either the front or back component 
of the lens is unscrewed, and the lens 
diaphragm is opened. The secondary 
diaphragm is then placed in the lens, and 
oe iris is closed down on it, as shown in 

g. 4. 

It has been assumed that the smallest 
aperture that can be obtained on the lens 
is F/45—i.e., 17/64ths in. dia.—and the 
sizes of the holes in the black paper 
diaphragms (intentionally left off dia. 
grams) will be as follows :— 


F/64 = 0°19 in dia. = about ,5 in. dia. 
Кот —014 , = , » 
F/128 = 90095 ›, = » 3 » 
F/180 = 0°07 99 = LES т LES 
F/256 = 0'047 ,, = ور‎ 5M ” 
Smaller diaphragms will, of course, 
work out in proportion, but are hardly 


likely to be required. 

A further use of this scheme is to sub- 
stitute paper diaphragms as above directed 
for that fitted when an expensive lens pro- 
vided with an ebonite diaphragm is being 
used for enlarging, to protect the iris. The 
heat of the lantern in such cases is often 
sufficient to ruin the diaphragm. 

Full-size holes—that 15 equivalent to 
F/8 and downwards—may be used in this 
case, the ebonite being wholly covered by 
the card. M. G. W. 


o—— 

A USEFUL ACCESSORY. 
HE dissolving of chemicals in the 
crystal state is always rather a 


tedious business. An article which saves 
much time and worry in this respect is a 
pestle and mortar, and the one described 


SECTION 


below is easily made, and costs practi- 
cally nothing. 

Procure a small china door-handle of 
the “screw-in” pattern from the iron- 
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monger’s. This, when screwed into a 
cylindrical piece of hard wood, forms an 
excellent pestle. 

The mortar, in my own case, is simply 
an earthenware honey jar of the shape. 
shown in the illustration, which I dis- 
covered in the kitchen premises. The 
chemicals are pounded up in a dry state, 
and quickly dissolve. PE. 


@ = 
A HANDY FUNNEL. 


HE attempt to return a solution from 

dish to bottle generally results in wet 
disaster. To obviate this, nothing more 
than a sheet of paper is necessary. As the 
grocer's assistant, so you—curl the paper 
round to form a “paper bag,” taking care 
to leave a hole in the bottom (half or a 
quarter of an inch will do). Hold this 
lightly round the narrow end, and insert 


in the mouth of the bottle, taking care 
that the bottle neck is not quite filled 
with the bag-end, and pour away to your 
heart's content—it won't leak. This cheap 
and easy method has the advantage of 
giving you a clean funnel every time, and 
saves the labour of cleaning glass. 


T HIS useful series of Напау-Жап 
articles has appeared weekly curing 


the past year. Back numbers can be 


obtained, and the А. P. Index, recently 
issued, will give particulars of any desired 
article. 
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READERS VIEWS 9 


Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be published every week, 
It must be understood, however, that the 
"E Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— expressed by correspondents. 


BALLOONING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SiR,—Referring to your note about my lecture on “ Ballooning 
and Photography." 

I sincerely trust that the readers of your valuable paper will 
not conclude that I advocated any such reckless and criminal 
methods as suggested therein. I only mentioned them as repre- 
hensible practices, and, as such, to be guarded COR 
etc., RED KNOTT. 

Warlingham. 


FILLING PLATE DEVELOPMENT-TANK 
IN THE DARK. 

SIR,—In reference to the article “Photography in Digs,” 
by Mr. Richard Preston, appearing in the Empire number of 
THE A. P., we beg to say that the difficulty of putting plates in 
a tank in the dark has been overcome in our tourist tank by our 
patent rack, no plates being inserted back to back, and a separate 
groove being provided for each plate. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to fill it wrongly, and the risk of touching the sensitive 
surface is obviated.—Yours, etc., 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN AND Sons, LTD. 


SYNCHRONISED MUSIC AND LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

SIR,—My attention has been drawn to a kind comment on a 
recent lecture of mine at the Camera Club, in a recent issue of 
THE A. P. You are evidently under the impression that I am 
entirely in the hands of my lanternist for the necessary change 
of slide during the performance of the musical illustrations. 
Without detracting from the skill and merit of the accomplished 
and efficient gentleman who helped me on that occasion, I beg 
your kind indulgence to say that I am in electric communication 
with the lanternist during the whole of my lectures, from:start 
to finish. I have designed and constructed an apparatus abso- 
lutely noiseless and absolutely certain, and which is so con. 
trived that I am able to signal during the act of playing. That 
the writer of the comment was unaware of this fact is the best 
proof of the efficiency of my little machine. I am anxious to 
correct the impression you have formed, as many a secretary of a 
literary society would think twice before incurring such a re- 
sponsibility for his lanternist, and this is my real reason for 
venturing to trouble you.—Yours truly, TM" 

Tulse Hill, S.W. ERNEST FOWLES. 


ON KEEPING BACK NUMBER S OF '" THE A. P." 

SIR,—I have read with interest the letter signed “А. P. P." in 
a recent issue of THE А. P. AND P. N., referring to my article 
on the above subject on December 25, 1911. 

In it the writer objects to my method of mounting and binding 
favourite pictures and pasting useful paragraphs in a note-book, 
on the score that *an article very often occupies parts of both 
sides of a page, or perhaps a picture is on one side and an 
article on the other." I quite see the force of this objection 
were it intended to make anything like a wholesale collection of 
such pictures and paragraphs; but—as I stated at the time—the 
article was written for those whose space was very limited, and 
the collections proposed were to be strictly selective. Most of 
the full-page pictures have another one on the back, and I con- 
cluded that the photographer would choose between the two; 
but if—in exceptional cases—it is particularly desired to keep 
both, it is a simple matter to mount the page by the left-hand 
margin only, so that it can be turned over ; or a more elaborate 
way, and one in better keeping with the character of the album, 
would be to mount one side by the edges only on a page of the 
book which has been cut out in the middle to allow the second 
picture to be seen from the other side. 

I am grateful for the writer's useful suggestion of preserving 
technical data and criticisms on the pictures, and these could 
be pasted on the mount above or below the picture; but 1 may 
add that my idea was far from making “simply a collection of 
pretty pictures," and I should have thought that my remarks 
on their educative value would have made that clear. I think 
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that your correspondent rather over-estimates the time that my 
plan takes: pasting a few pictures on flexible mounts and 
fastening them together need not be a lengthy process, and the 
titling may be dispensed with by cutting out that printed with 
the picture; but, of course, those who have not time for И 
must adopt a simpler plan. 

With regard to useful articles and paragraphs—when the 
matter that I wish to keep for reference occupies both sides 
of a page, I simply paste the leaf into my book by the left-hand 
margin, so that both sides can be read ; and though I admit the 
truth of the writer's remark, that *old formula, etc., are often 
superseded by much better ones," I do not find it necessary to 
*wade through them over and over again," as my book is in- 
dexed. I consider this plan—in the long run— a greater saving 
of time than his, and decidedly handier than searching through 
a box full of pictures and cuttings, which, as the writer says, 
*holds an enormous lot?! One would think that to search 


for a small cutting in such a box would be rather like looking 
for the proverbial needle in a bundle of hay, while the pictures 
run a risk of getting torn and creased through being constantly 
turned over. 
However, we all have our pet systems, and to most of us our 
own seems the best '—Yours truly, 
Yoxford. 


ANNIE M. PARR. 


The Camera Club.—The demonstration on Monday, the 25th 
inst., will be on “ Platinotype Printing.” On Thursday, the 
28th inst., Mr. W. Mark Webb, will lecture on “The Uses of 
Colour to Animals." _ 

Late Sale and Exchange Advertisements for ‘‘ The A. P."—For 
the benefit of a great number of readers who wish to take advan- 
tage of THE А. P. Sale and Exchange pages for the disposal of 
second-hand apparatus, the advertisement department has now 
made arrangements to take these small advertisements by tele- 
phone up to 11 a.m. Tuesday, but replies must be addressed to 
a Box No., and not to a private address. Our telephone number 
is бо Gerrard (four lines.) Readers should note the particu. 
lars concerning the Sale and Exchange section on page 9 cf 
supplement, and also the article on page 319 dealing with " Buy- 
ing and Selling Second-Hand Apparatus." 

Postal Salon.—There are a few vacancies in this portfolio club 
for pictorial workers. Full particulars as to membership may 
be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. R. Stock- 
dale, 11, St. John's Terrace, Belle Vue Road, Leeds. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of the 
Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an extra 
dividend of 10 per cent. upon the common stock, payable cn 
May 1st to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
March 3oth. 

The 1912 Camera Catalogue issued by Messrs. T. Baird and 
Sons, 71, Queen Street, Glasgow, is a handsome production, 
and contains, in addition to full descriptions and prices of 
cameras, a number of excellent half-tone reproductions of 
pictures by Mr. John Baird. 

The Halifax Photographic Co. ask us to state that they have 
received twenty-two penny stamps with a request for fifty special 
portrait “Lilywhite ” gaslight postcards, but the customer has 
omitted to give name and address. If he will supply the neces- 
sary particulars, the order will be attended to immediately. 

* Home Portraiture " is the title of the latest number of the 
Photo-Miniature, just to hand. It is illustrated with many рог- 
traits by well-known American photographers, and contains 
much useful information for the amateur portrait worker. 
Copies are obtainable from Messrs. Tennant and Ward, 122, 
East 25th Street, New York. 

Gevaert Ltd.’s New Premises.—The growth of the business of 
Messrs. Gevaert, Ltd., in this country, has necessitated— within 
three years of their establishment here—removal to larger and 
more convenient premises. The firm's London address will in 
future be 60, Wilson Street, Finsbury, Е.С. This is near Moor- 
gate Street, and nearly six times greater space will be available 
than at the old address in Farringdon Street. We congratulate 
the firm on this rapid progress, due—apart from the excellence 
of the Gevaert products—largely to the energies of the London 
manager, Mr. C. J. Miller. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Lancashire and Cheshire. Meeting Postponed. 

The great coal war of the last few weeks has 
so upset everybody and everything that it is 
almost impossible to recognise just where we are 
to-day, and still less where we may be to-morrow. 
No one seems to have escaped the effects, and 
nowhere is the effect so apparent as in the rail- 
ways. А friend desirous of going a simple 
journey of thirteen miles in a Northern county 
lasi week was en route nearly four hours, wit 
three changes; consequently it is small wonder 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation lecturers 
and secretaries, who were to have met on 
Saturday, March 16th, have, through their. secre- 
tary, decided to postpone the meeting until 
April 27th, when it is hoped the difficulties will 
have been removed. 


The Yorkshire Federation Annual Meeting. 


Yorkshire Federation associates ате reminded 
that the annual meeting of the Union takes place 
at the Church Institutioa, Westgate, Wakefield, 
on Saturday, April aoth (if the coal strike is 
settled and trains are running). In the afternoon 
there will be a display of prints, etc., the usual 
Federation tea, and the business meeting at 
6 p.m. In a later issue I will detail some of the 
interesting places the Wakefield Society officials 
have mapped out for the pleasure of the visiting 
associates. 


A Stratford Exhibition. 
The nineteenth annual exhibition of the Photo- 


graphic Section of the G.E.R. Mechanics’ Insti-- 


tute was an unqualified success. About 180 
exhibits were displayed, and it was at once 
evident that a considerable amount of care had 
been bestowed on the mounting of the photo- 
raphs, which were very efíectively hung. Мг. 
. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., judged the exhibits 
and made the awards in eight of the classes, 
whilst Mr. S. D. Holden, the president, found a 
reat amount of originality in the special class 
or machinery, on which he is an authority, and 
consequently a capable judge. Bromide subjects 
were predominant, whilst there were a sprinkling 
of bromoils, which came in for special com- 
mendation by Mr. Mortimer; but most of the 
awards were made to prints that could be 
described as '' straight " photographs, thus show- 
ing the advantages of a broad-minded judge, who 
recognises a good picture when he sees it, 
irrespective of process or subject. 


The Sheffield Exhibition. 

Congratulations on the fine show the Sheffield 
Photographic  Socie have got together in 
Montgomery Hall. The show-place is not one of 
the best, but undoubtedly it has certain advan- 
tages, one of which is, it is very central. It has, 
I believe, been suggested that the Sheffeld Art 
Gallery should be obtained for such an artistic 
display as the Sheffield Society now draws at its 
annual exhibition ; but some stupid conditions in 
the deeds of the Art Gallery are said to bar the 
way for this progressive step, something to the 
effect that no photograph shall be hung on the 
walls. Shefheld has produced many big men in 
its time, and there seems to be room for a big 
lawyer, who will discover a way out, by hanging 
the banned photographs in some other way, say 
by the sky-hooks. 


Some Outstanding Features of the Exhibition. 


As there are some thirty-five winners of plaques 
and certificates I have not room to give the full 
list, so readers desiring a copy, and sending a 
stamped-directed envelope for reply, will no doubt 
receive a copy from the exhibition secretaries at 
30, Oakhill Road, Nether Edge, Shefheld. The 
catalogue is a worthy production of an equally 
worthy exhibition, and reflects considerable 
credit on the joint secretaries, Messrs. : 
Wigful and J. W. Wright, from all points of 
view. А novelty introduced this year is ап 
interesting and valuable class of thirty prints 
depicting scenes in and about Old Sheffield, 
places that have been “improved ”’ out of exist- 
ence. Another interesting feature was a series 
of holiday pictures from Italy, > 
Wilmot Taylor, one of the They 
comprised some thirty examples of bromide work 
in Mr. Wilmot's most capable and artistic style. 
Dr. Hugh G. Paterson also displayed a special 
loan collection. 


Autochromes at the Blackpool Society. 

At the meeting of the Blackpool and Fylde 
Photographic Society on Tuesday evening last 
the members enjoyed a very interesting and 
instructive lecture and demonstration on auto- 
chromes, iven by Mr. Hugo Miller. The 
lecturer did not go very deeply into the subject, 
and for that reason perhaps it would prove more 
enjoyable to the beginner and average member, 
but he displayed an intimate practical experience 
in this latest branch of photographic art. Не 
first explained the mode of exposure and the 
difficulties which are most likely to be encoun- 
tered, and how to avoid them, and then pro- 
ceeded to give a practical demonstration, develop- 
ing an autochrome plate (which had been exposed 
previously) of some tulips. The room was 
darkened, and, after the appearance of the image 
was observed and noted, the plate was kept as 
much as possible in the dark, the onl 
used being a dim green light. he time of 
development was calculated according to 
Lumiére's table (the process the lecturer generally 
employs), which in this case was about three 
minutes. The negative was then immersed in a 
solution of permanganate of potash, which 
bleached the image. It was afterwards re- 
developed into a positive before а strong light. 
The result came out very satisfactory, under the 
conditions, and demonstrated the possibilities and 
the simplicity of the process. The whole opera- 
tion was completed within about five minutes. 
E ees exhibited some fine specimens of his 
work. 


The Simplicity of Ozobrome. 

On Tuesday evening the members’ exhibition of 
the Sunderland Camera Club was brought to a 
close, and the president, Mr. Octavius C. Wilmot, 
who had acted as judge, complimented the 
members upon the excellent show they had made 
and the merit displayed in each class, and 
handed the awards to the successful exhibitors. 
After the presentations, the secretary, Mr. Charles 
H. Griffiths, gave a demonstration of the 
ozobrome process, and after describing both the 
pigmenting and the transfer methods, together 
with the advantages of this, in his opinion, over 
the carbon process, proceeded to print an ozo- 
brome by the transfer method, which he favours. 
As a novelty and to show the members present 
how simple the process was, he got a volunteer 
from his audience to follow on with a second 
print, merely giving advice. Both prints turned 
out quite satisfactorily, and when the original 
bromides were redeveloped and restored to their 
first stage of freshness the lecturer reccived a 
merited round of applause. 


On Tramp in Dickens Land. 


Substitutions are not, as a rule, popular, but 
Tuesday's lecture at the Warrington Photo- 
graphic Society must be one of the few excep- 
tions to prove it, for Mr. Mackie, the hon. 
lanternist of the Everton Camera Club, enter- 
tained his large audience with one of the treats 
of this session. He took the place, at very short 
notice, of his colleague, Mr. Drysdale. 
Starting on foot last year from London, two 
friends, who know and love the novels and their 
characters, followed practically Copperfield’s 
walk to Margate. The completeness of Mr. 
Mackie’s story may be judged from the variety 
of the subjects of his pictures, for they included 
the originals (either probable or traditional) of 
Pip’s gravestones, Agnes Wickfield’s house, the 
site of Uriah Heep’s office, Bleak House, and 
even the stones, near Maidstone, that gave 
Dickens the idea of the relic bought by Pickwick 
and bearing the ever-memorable inscription, 
“ВИЗТ UM PSHI SM ARK.” 


A Social Success at Hove. 

At the new headquarters of the Hove and 
Brighton Camera lub, 4a, Castle Square, 
Brighton, was held on a recent Wednesday a 
very enjoyable whist drive, which was voted a 
great success, and the wish was expressed that 
other similar social evenings should be arranged 
now that the club is in a position to carry them 
through without being compelled to hire a room 
elsewhere in the town. Very suitably, the prizes 
were pictures that had taken awards at the 
recent exhibition. 


illuminant 
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Proposed Newcastle Exhibition. 

The proposal that Newcastle should organise 
another big industrial exhibition, somewhere about 
1914, appears to be materialising very nicely, and 
already it is mooted in Northumberland photo- 
graphic official circles that an effort be made to 
have included а representative collection | of 
pictorial photography, at least equal to the Laing 
Art Gallery show of a few ycars back. Of course, 
someone will have to move in the matter, and a 
suggestion has been made by a Newcastle gentle- 
man that the Northumberland and Durham 
Federation should form a sub-committee, with the 
addition of certain influential names to help. 
This Federation is always alive to any move in 
the van of progress, and one is quite sure they 
will not be slow to act in the present instance. 


A Lancashire Correction. 

In my report of the Blackburn exhibition (on 
page 234) I referred to Lancashire men excelling 
in the award list, and my attention has been 
drawn to the fact that another Lancastrian is 
among the successful winners in the open class. 
I hasten to do honour to Mr. W. Wilson, who 
received his award in the Natural History section 
{ог a charming example of ' Willow Wrens.” I 
know most Lancashire men who are doing work, 
but Mr. Wilson has escaped my notice. 


The Wealth of the Fixing Bath, 

A rather commonplace subject is a lecture on 
the fixing bath. It is so simple to put a plate 
into the fixing bath and take it out when fixed, 
but how few know anything about the theory and 
chemistry of the subject! The members of the 
Sale Photographic Society know more of the 
subject since last Wednesday, when Mr. J. 
Pilkington contrived to interest them with a 
series of practical illustrations of the causes and 
effect of the fixing bath. The action of hypo on 
the silver salts of the plate, together with the 
rapid elimination of hypo from the negative by 
means of a weak acid solution of permanganate 
of potassium, was practically demonstrated. The 
permanganate test for hypo in the film was 
explained, and the more delicate iodide of starch 
test illustrated, the lecturer destroying the colour 
by means of a 1 in 128.000 solution of hypo. 
The value of silver residues being next gone 
into, a simple but efíective method of collection 
was explained, together with the chemistry of 
process. Mr. Pilkington stated that the residues 
{тот papers and washing waters were hardly 
worth collecting, but justifed the collection of 
the hvpo bath, if used to any extent. His last 
parcel of 20 oz., on being sent to the refiners, 
realised 15. ofd. per ounce. 


G. P. S. Year Book. 

I have received from the Guernsey Photo- 
graphic Society a very neat and effective little 
year book, which is brimful of useful information 
for the members and some detailed particulars of 
a very excellent set of competitions, that give 
opportunities to the beginner as well as a previ- 
ously scheduled prize-winner. It is pointed out 
to beginners that not only have they a chance of. 
a prize, but the benefits of the judge's criticisms, 
which are very helpful. Many members fail to 
realise the importance of this point. 


A Suggestion for Nottingham and Others. 

The Nottingham Camera Club officials have felt 
for some time past there has been a decided 
faling off on the rt of some of the older 
members, and their places have not been filled up 
by the younger recruits to any great extent. 
“This may be more apparent to us than to others, 
but we are convinced," says Nottingham, * that it 
is a fact. It is to be expected that as years roll 
on changes must take place, but they are too 
rapid for the good and welfare of the club, and 
we must {асе this matter seriously and see if 
some remedy canaot be found.’’ Nottingham is 
not alone in this matter by any means, and more 
than a couple of societies are in my mind at tke 
present moment where а similar result has 
occurred. Let me make a suggestion: Instead 
of asking one of these old workers to let us have 
a picture for the next exhibition, let us ask Виа 
to give a special display of his work—old and 
new—and give him some encouragement to excel 
his previous efforts. 
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“ Query " or '' Criticism ” on the outside. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 


legibly 


prints for criticism 
‹ NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., aud inarked 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


queries from our correspondents of 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
written. Full name and address must be 

sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
i must be addressed to the Editor, 
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Focussing for Enlarging. 
(1) When one wants to take a picture which 


is to be enlarged is it better to get the 


desired focus straight away, ог focus sharp 

all over, and use bolting cloth when enlarg- 

ing? (2) With a quarter-plate reflex would 

you advise a 6} or тоў lens for all-round work? 

7. M. (Newcastle). 

(1) It is better to get the desired degree 
of sharpness in the different planes in the 
original negative at starting. А sharp-all- 
over negative, with or without bolting 
cloth, will result in а more от less flat 
effect, i.e. lacking in suggestion of 
different pictorial planes. (2) If your work 
is likely to be chiefly landscape subject, 
then the longer focal length is more likely 
to be preferable; but if you are more 
likely to use the camera for foreground 
interest, e.g., groups, Street scenes, etc., 
then the shorter focal length is more likely 
to be better. 


Chemicals. 
Where can one obtain barium, calcium, 
tassium and sodium sulphides? 15 the 


bleaching powder mentioned in your recent 
article the same as that bought in 1d. packets 
for washing purposes? S. H. B. (Clapton). 
Fuerst Bros., 17, Philpot Lane, London, 
E.C.; and E. Merck, 16, Jewry Street, 
London, E.C. We have not seen the 
penny packets to which you refer, but we 
have bought bleaching powder in penny 
bottles at the oil shop. The so-called 
“chloride of lime ” becomes useless in а 
short time if exposed to the air, as it parts 
with some of its chlorine. 


Exposure Puzzle. | 
Can you help me to explain the mystery in 
the enclosed print, showing a bird in a cage 
where the cage bars behind the bird show 
through the bird, but not through the feeding 
trough? Е. J. B. (Epsom). 

We have not much doubt that the ex- 

planation is double exposure. In some 
way or other the plate must have had a 
brief exposure when the bird was not in 
the position shown in the print. This ex- 
plains the appearance of the bars where 
the bird is, but not behind the feeding 
trough. The usual “ghost” effects— 
showing furniture, etc., through a ghostly 
figure—are done by a brief exposure with- 
out the figure, and then a second longer 
exposure with the figure. 

Lens. 

I have a lens marked 64 bv 44, the largest 
stop measures 3/8, 1/16, with three stops marked 
я (9/12). 6 (6/32), 2 (alza). Does that mean 
F/s, F/11, F/16, and F/32? 

F. N. (Bow). 


You omit to mention the all-important 
point, viz., focal length. Without an 
examination of the lens, it is not possible 
to give any useful reply to your ques- 
tions, as there are so many systems of 
marking stops. Possibly your surmise is 
correct, in which case the focal length 
would probably be about 54 inches. 


Focal Length. 


I enclose sketch of a Busch camera, and wiil 

be glad if you will let me know the focal 

length of the lens in inches. 

J. T. (Malvern). 

Far better apply to the fountain-head, 
viz., Mr. H. F. Purser, The Emil Busch 
Optical Co., 35, Charles Street, Hatton 
Garden, E.C 


Various Queries. 


(1) Could you give a time and temperature 
table for rodinal 1 in 24? (2) Is there any 
cheaper substitute for pot. meta. for the 
acid fixing bath? w. H. W. (Ratcliffe). 


(1) We are sorry that we have not the 
time to experiment and make tables of 
this kind. But it would be a quite easy 
matter for you to expose half a dozen 
plates, and develop one after the other, 
at, say, 50, 55, 60, 05, and 70 deg. F. Then 
again, the density we fancy might not 
meet with your approval, and so on. (2) 
Possibly the following may meet your 
needs :—(A) Water 2 OZ., sulphuric acid 
1 drm. ; add the acid to the water, and not 
vice versa. (B) Water 6 oz., soda sulphite 
6 oz. (C) Water 45 oz., hypo 1 lb. Add 
A to B, stir thoroughly, then add this 
to C. 


Novice's Queries. 
I am a novice, and have a camera by un- 
known maker. The lens cannot be removed. 
How can Г ascertain the focal length and 
power? Ат thinking of following E. M. F., 
in a recent issue, in making a reflex ar- 
rangement, but do not possess a spare lens. 
How much should one cost? Ат regular 
reader, etc. W. E. J. (Highbury). 
How is it that as a regular reader you 
have not noticed that all queries are by 
initials and post-town, and not fancy 
names of any kind? Set up a foot-rule in 
a good light, and focus sharply, so that 
the 12-in. length is exactly 1, 2, 3, or some 
other integral number of inches on the 
focussing screen or plate, and measure the 
distance between the foot-rule and its 
image. Let us, by way of example, say 
this is 100 inches. Now divide the length 
of the foot-rule 12 inches by the length of 
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its image, and which we will, by way of 
example, suppose to be 2 inches. Thus 
we get 6 to г as the ratio of the object to 
the image. Then multiply 100 by 6, 
getting 600, and divide this by 6 plus 1 
square, viz., 7 squared, i.e., 49. Now 600 
divided by 49, or, say, 50, goes 12 times. 
This would be the focal length of the 
lens. Or, again, you can focus the lens 
for a distant object, say, тоо feet away, 
and then measure the distance from the 
ground glass or plate to the lens stop. 
Inspection of the print sent suggests one 
of two things, viz., a slight movement of 
the camera at the moment of exposure, or 
that it is a fixed-focus camera, and that 
you have had your sitters too near. The 
double line of collar edges suggests the 
former solution. Otherwise the result is 
quite creditable for your limited expe- 
rience in portrait photography. 


Pyro-Soda. 


(1) In order to keep the A solution as long 
as possible, how much metabisulphite per 


1 or. pyro is required? (2) Is there any ad- 


vantage in adding soda sulphite in the B 


bottle? (3) Is 8 oz. sulphite per 1 oz. pyro 
the proper proportion? (4) What is the exact 
ofice of the sulphite and metabisulphite? ) 
What is the exact meaning of neutral sul- 
phite? (6) Is there any way of measuring 
such small quantities as 2 grs. of pyro? (7) 
Is there any book explaining the chemistry of 
the developer, etc.? J. a. M. (Dublin). 
(1) Question impossible for anyone to 
answer—‘“as long as possible.” But in 
actual practice it is customary to reckon 
4 oz. soda sulphite or 1 oz. potass. meta- 
bisulphite sufficient for 1 oz. of pyro. 
Water that has been well boiled and 
allowed to stand until cool should be 
used. (2) We do not recognise your A and 
B formule. There are scores of pyro- 
soda formule. (3) Is answered above. 
(4) The sulphite or metabisulphite pre- 
vents tco rapid oxidisation of the de- 
veloper. (5) Neutral means neither acid 
nor alkaline. (6) With a small bone 
mustard spoon one can easily learn to 
measure, i.e., guess what two grains of 
light pyro looks like. (7) “Chemistry for 
Photographers " (Townsend), 1s. ad. post 
free, and “Chemistry of Photographic 
Chemicals" (Ellis), 1s. 24. post free, are 
suitable books. The former would be the 
better to begin with, and then follow on 
with the second named. 


Silvering Celluloid. 

I have been trying to "silver" celluloid, 
but only got a pale brown deposit. 
S. G. S. (Horsham). 

We have used the following for silvering 
glass quite satisfactorily, but have not 
tried celluloid: —(A) A 4 per cent., say 
20 gr. per oz., solution of silver nitrate. 
(B) 20 per cent. ammonia, Or, say, I OZ. 
strong ammonia (.880) plus 4 oz. water. 


(C) Sodium hydrogen tartrate (1.е., soda 
bitartrate or acid tartrate), 4 OZ. This 
only keeps a short time in solution. Dis- 


tilled water should be used in all cases. 
Take five parts of B, add A slowly until 
the precipitate formed ceases to be entirely 
dissolved after thorough mixing, 1.е., leav- 
ing a slight permanent precipitate. Filter 
this mixture, and add two parts of C. 
This is now poured into the vessel to be 
silvered (previously well cleaned by dilute 
ammonia), and put in a warm place, when 
a film of silver is deposited, i.e., bright 
when seen through the glass, but grey at 
the free surface. The silvered article is 
gently rinsed with distilled water, and 
allowed to dry spontaneously. This may 
perhaps meet your case if vou use thin, 
clear celluloid. 
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AII Rights Reserved. 

It wil be some time 
vet before the South Pole 
is threaded by the tracks of 
civilisation, but already 
the Antarctic wilderness 
has been girdled over by 
the stringent lines of copy- 
right restrictions. It is something, not unprecedented, it is true, 
but rather singular, that the returned explorer, stepping once more 
upon the terra firma of civilisation, while the whole world wags 
its notebook in front of him, should refuse to say anything except 
into the columns of one particular newspaper, which, in its turn, 
allows one or two other newspapers to come to an arrangement 
with it. Presumably the same binding law of copyright will 
appertain to any photographs Amundsen may have brought back 
with him, and, for anything we know, the publication of Scott's 
story may be restricted in a similar manner. Evidently the 
enterprise of Fleet Street is no whit behind that of the Arctic 
trail. I wonder whether Columbus did anything like that. Per- 
haps he did. 


The Local Touch. 

The following is a valiant effort by the Bingborough Herald 
and the Stickwel! and District Advertiser : — 

“No matter how much immersed in the rush and press of 
civilisation a ınan may be, even though the pulse of High Street, 
Bingborough, throb witbin him all day long, yet in the spring, 
as the poet most beautifully says, he returns to Nature. Not 
only have we a passing regard for Nature, but we insist on por- 
traying it. Everything about us nowadays has to be Nature's 
replica. The adornments of feminine hats are an instance in 
point, and the feeling is again exemplified in the toys with 
which our children play, such as the teddy bear. And, speak- 
ing of our children, how near to Nature's heart are they? What 
is there more beautiful than the vision of a childish face, soft- 
ened by love, dimpling with fun, wreathed in innocence! We 
were thinking of all this the other day, as we gazed at the win- 
dow exhibit of our respected fellow townsman, Mr. Bloggs, 
photographer, of Westgate Street. Mr. Bloggs has established 
a reputation for... ." 


Glut of Founders. 

The sands of the opportunity of becoming a founder, or (he 
founder (for what is the significance of an article, after all?), 
of the forthcoming Optical Convention are fast running down in 
the optical glass. When this convention, which is to bring 
together the makers of lenses and the users of them, meets in 
London next June it will have a wealth of founders. For five 
shillings you are only a common or garden member. Make it 
four fives, and you become a founder, or, in a repentant after- 
thought, a founder-member. Well, it seems worth the extra to 
be able to tell your friends in future years that you were the 
founder—or, at least, one of the founders, but it is the same 
thing—of the Optical Convention which set all London talking 
in 1912. 


A Photographic Interlude. 

The travelling photographer, a seedy enough person, threw 
himself into a chair within reach of the bar counter. “I don't 
know what's coming to things," he said, bitterly. “Trade’s that 
bad! I feel really all pulled down and sideways.” Then, to 
the majestic barmaid who stood waiting his orders, “ What ‘lo 
you think will do me best under the circs., miss?” “I should 
think," she replied unbending, and toying lightly with the 
stopper of the decanter, “that a spirit-level would be just the 
thing for you, if you're a bit out of the straight. Shall I give 
you one?" “Oh, blessed word ‘give, " he replied, stretching 
out a chemically stained hand. “То think that I should be 
beholden to one of the fair sex for a gift. The blessings of 
heaven upon you, fair maiden!” “Gift, indeed,” echoed the 
maiden tartly, removing the glass out of his reach, “it’s six- 
pence to pay, and if all the silver you’ve got is what’s on your 
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fingers, you’d best move off!” As he shuffled away, with his 
camera and tent over his shoulders, he muttered bitterly to 
himself, “Unstraightened through straightened circumstances! Р 


Curiously Enough. 

The Manchester Dispatch, March 7th: — 

“Some of the photographic records which their Majesties 
brought back from the Indian tour are to be utilised by the 
London County Council Education Committee. . . The committee 
approached his Majesty for permission to make enlargements 
from selected subjects for distribution among the schools. The 
King was immediately impressed with the idea, and, as all the 
photographs taken during the tour had been classified and col- 
lected into volume form, his Majesty caused two of these 
volumes to be forwarded.” 

The Western Mail, March 7th:— 

" Curiously enough, both the King and Queen show the 
greatest dislike for the camera." 

Curiously enough, indeed ! 


Making Progress. 

Perhaps it is, because mundane photography is so handicapped 
in Russia that celestia] camera work has reached such a pitch 
of efficiency that, according to the Daily News, the Imperial 
Observatory at Pulkowa reports the successful taking of views 
of Mars, showing the canals ''filled with water or something 
of a sea-green colour." We are hourly expecting to receive at 
this office the first pictorial rendering of some creature like those 
which have hitherto been reserved for the pencil of Mr. Lawson 
Wood, working one of the stop-gates of a Martian lock. 


Rack and Rue. 

A writer in the Queen, discussing photography at the hunt, 
points out that it may be awkward if a camera is attached to 
one's person when the horse falls. “If you abruptly descend 
with the camera slung on you (I speak from painful personal 
experience), a camera is an extremely uncomfortable thing on 
which to alight." 


When I fell, or, as otherwise said, - 
Dismounted in hurry and haste, 

It was not as of feathers a bed 
With my camera caught in the waist. 


For it will on its corners insist, 

That finds out the ribs and the joints; 
No players at piquet or whist 

Were ever so keen on the points 


Yet a treble that took me aback 
Sounded up, * The effect upon you," 

Said my camera, “well may be rack. 
But for me, alas! it is rue." 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGR 


108th 
Lesson. 


E find a great deal of 
confusion exists as to 
the uses of the swing 
back and the swing 
front, as to whether 
the swing front will 
do what the swing 
back is capable of, 
and as to the occa- 

i sions on which the 

| swing may be used, 
either back or front, 
as the case may be. 

In many cases when 

.the worker wants to 

swing either back or front he is not 

quite sure which way it ought to be 
swung, and we hope to make the uses 
quite clear in the present article. 
Briefly, there are two occasions on 
which swinging of the back or of the 
front is necessary. We do not propose 
to complicate these notes by any refer- 
ence in detail to the swinging of the 
lens on sts nodal point, except to say 
that anything which may be done by 
swing back or swing front may also be 
done by swing lens. We assume, of 
course, the usual movements of rising 
and falling front and focussing move- 
ment. The one occasion for the use 
of the swing is in the photographing of 
lofty ‘buildings, when after tilting the 
camera the plate is returned to the 
vertical position. The other is when 
the back is swung away from the lens 
in order to get some near portion of the 
subject into focus. Now let us by 
means of these little diagrams endea- 
vour to show what must be done to 
secure the desired effect in each of these 
cases. Of course, it is not possible to 
indicate the extent to which swinging 
must be carried in any case; all we can 
< 


do is to show which way the back or 
front must be swung. 

Let us consider first the swing front, 
which in one form or another is now 
so commonly fitted to the folding hand- 
stand cameras, and we will 
suppose we wish to photo- b 
graph a somewhat lofty 
building from the street 
level, including the upper 
part of the building, and 
cutting off the excessive 
quantity of roadway. If we 
have (1) an ample rise of 
front, and (2) an ample 
covering power of lens, say 
a good anastigmat capable 
of covering a plate one or 
two sizes larger than that 
we are using, we may secure our 
subject by simply raising the lens. 


This is shown an fig. 1. The 
covering power of many of the modern 
anastigmats, especially wide-angle 


anastigmats, is very great, and this has 
encouraged camera makers to provide 
instruments fitted with a great amount 
of rise. In fig. 1 the dotted lines show 
the axial ray and the angle of illumina- 
tion, which it will be seen is sufficient to 
cover the plate. 

But if we turn to fig. 2 we shall see 
that with a rapid rectilinear lens of 
less covering power quite a different 
state of things exists. The lens is raised 
to the same extent as іп fig. 
1, but the angle of illumination, 
as shown by the dotted lines, is 
much less. This means that the lower 
edge of the plate (i.e., the upper edge 
of the picture) is dark or unilluminated, 
because of the lack of covering power of 
the lens. But it will be noticed that part 
of the cone of rays is being wasted, 


SOME USES OF SWING BACK AND SWING FRONT. 


so to speak, past the top edge of the 
plate, and so we swing the front back a 
little, actually pointing the lens up- 
wards, and so throwing the cone of rays 
downwards on to the plate. Swinging 


the front in this way will bring the lens 
nearer to the plate, as will be seen in 
fig. 3, and so we must at the same time 
rack out the baseboard a little, in order 
to get the centre of the picture sharp. 
We shall then find that the top and 
bottom edges of the plate are unsharp. 
The top edge is out of focus because 
it is too near to the lens, and the bottom 
edge because it is too far away from 
the lens. We may not alter the position 
of the plate, which must remain per- 
fectly vertical, if we are to avoid dis- 
tortion. We must therefore resort to 
stopping down until the whole of the 
image is sufficiently sharp. The amount 
of stopping down will depend on the 
extent to which the front is swung and 
the focal length of the lens. With small 
sizes, up to half-plate, it is not often 
necessary to stop down very far, but 
when large sizes, such as 12 Бу то, are 
being worked, a stop as small as F/64 
is often necessary. 

Now let us look at figs. 4 and 5. 
Fig. 4 is similar to fig. 2, except that 
fig. 2 1s a front focussing camera with 
a swing front, while fig. 4 is a back 
focussing camera with a swing back. 
With such an instrument the method of 
working is slightly different. In fig. 4 
the camera is shown standing on its 
tripod with the baseboard level and the 
plate (or ground glass) quite plumb. 
The front has been raised to the re- 
quired extent, only to find that the 
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lower corners are darkened. Now with 
such a square bellows camera we should 
return the front to its normal position, 
and tip up the whole camera until the 
proper amount of view was included on 


and distant trees. 


the plate. Some slight rise of front 
might be necessary, but not so much 
as is shown in fig. 4, because the mere 
tipping up raises the front of the 
camera considerably. As soon as the 
amount of subject included is about 
right the back of the camera must be 
swung to the vertical position, the 
centre of the image focussed again, and 
the proper degree of stopping down 
effected. If figs. 3 and 5 are compared 
it will be seen that the relative 
positions of lens and plate are 
the same. In the case of fig. 3, 
we have to raise the lens and 
swing the front; in that of 
fip. 5, we have to tilt up the 
camera, possibly raise the lens 
a little as well, and return the 
ground glass or plate to the 
plumb position. 

We may now turn to the 
other use of the swing, namely, 
for getting the images of two ob- 
jects at different distances from the 
camera into focus at the same time. 
The images must fall on different parts 
of the ground glass, that is, if one 
image is close to the other it will not 
be possible to secure sharp definition 
by swinging the back or front. 


ther from 


stopping down. 
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Let us look at fig. 6, which shows 
diagrammatically the camera and a 
landscape, including near foreground 
Of course, anyone 
who has focussed on the ground glass 


will have noticed that the nearer an 
object is to the camera the further will 
the ground glass be from the lens. As 
the near foreground is much nearer 
to the camera than the distant trees, it 
is clear the ground glass must be fur- 
the lens to give a sharp 
image of the foreground, than it need 
be to give a sharp image of the trees. 
Of course, without resorting to the 
swing back at all, we might get both  portraitist for securing good definition 


foreground and trees sharp simply by 
This, however, will in- 
crease exposure, and it may be difficult, 
if not impossible, to give a long expo- 
sure, say, on account of wind blowing 
grass and foliage about. 
diagram fig. 6 shows, the images of 
trees and foreground fall on oppo- 
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site sides of the plate, and by swing- 
ing the back, as shown, it becomes pos- 
sible to get both objects sharply focussed 
at the open aperture of the lens. The 
easiest way of doing this in actual prac- 

2 tice Is to focus the distance, 
and then to tilt the swing 
back outwards until the 
foreground is sharp, keep- 
ing the focussing pinion 
slowly turning, however, so 
as to keep the distance in 
focus the whole time the 
back 15 being swung. 

Supposing, however, there 
is a building the vertical 
lines of which must be kept 
plumb in the picture, we 
shall find the swing front, 
. as shown in fig. 7, a 
more convenient method of ассот- 
plishing our aim. We may again focus 
on the distance, and then tip the lens 
downwards, when we shall find the fore- 
ground become sharp on the ground 
glass. It will again be necessary to keep 
the focussing screw moving slightly, so 
that the distance 15 sept in focus. 

It will at once occur to the reader 
that this is the method employed by the 
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on head and hands, or other parts of 
the picture. Stopping down in por- 
traiture is more difficult than in land- 
scape for the simple reason that indoor 
exposures are always rather long, and 
sitters are apt to move badly if any- 
thing more than a second or two 15 
attempted. 


But, as the 


SOME POINTS ON Р.О.Р. FOR BEGINNERS. 


HE simplicity and directness of the process known as P.O.P. 
(printing-out paper) causes most beginners to look upon it 
as a matter of course to put a piece of paper in the frame, print 
it until sufficiently deep, and then tone and fix it. The real 
nature of P.O.P. does not at first make itself apparent, viz., that 
the quality of the light in which it is printed, the character cf 
the negative, and the actual paper itself, are all variable, and 
that, in consequence, much may be done in the matter of control 
that many amateurs are totally unaware of. 

Make a simple experiment for yourself—it is quite worth while. 
Take a rather flat or soft negative, and print a piece of Р.О.Р. 
under it in bright sunshine, and then make another print, 
leaving the frame in a sheltered place where it will be in the 
shade. 

What will happen on toning and fixing? Of course, printing 
will have been very much more rapid in the direct sunlight, but 
the image will be of a superficial kind; it will have no depth, 
and you will notice this at once on toning and fixing it. Much 
of the image will “fix out,” leaving a wishy-washy, weak picture, 
while the print made in weaker light—in the shade—will with- 
stand the operations quite well, and besides losing much less 
depth, it will be much more plucky and contrastful. Yet you 
can so easily make use of these features of P.O.P. to get the 
kind of print vou want from each negative. 

It is almost always better to print P.O.P. in the shade, but 
there are times when direct sunshine is an advantage, i.e., for 


very dense negatives (which would otherwise print too harshly), 
for contrastful negatives, where you want these contrasts to be 
diminished, and for portrait negatives, where a particularly soft 
result is being aimed at. But remember that prints made in 
direct sunlight lose more in toning and fixing, and take them a 
dis deeper than usual before removing them from the printing 
rame. 

Tissue paper provides a ready means of control for the user 
of P.O.P. By diffusing the light admitted to the negative, it 
enables a print of better quality to be obtained, both gradation 
and strength of image being improved. One or two pieces 
should be cut the same size as the outsice size of the printing 
frame, and fastened over the front of the frame, either with 
paste or with drawing pins. The tissue should be at least half 
an inch away from the front of the plate, and must not be 
creased, or a shadow may be caused in the print. 

Tissue is also useful if one wishes to print in direct sunlight, 
as it so diffuses the light which passes through it that excessive 
softness of the image 1s avoided. 

Another point to which the beginner should pay attention is 
the actual character of the paper itself. Some makes of P.O.P. 
print out very violet, others a distinct reddish purple. The 
latter kinds usually possess less free silver nitrate than the 
others, and less of the image is lost in toning and fixing; when 
using a combined bath, also, there is less tendency for the 
whites to become yellow. : 
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T may be at once said that while single- 

figure pictures are difficult, yet with 
every figure in a group we get adued ditfi- 
culty with compound interest, for not 
only is our aim to get each figure right 
in itself, but also right in its relation to 
all the other figures in the picture. 

Now, it may be said that while we 
have seen better groups than the three cn 
this paze, we also have seen many far 
Worse In many ways. 

Fig. r is put first simply because it hap- 
pens to be а flashlight example, and «o 
stands apart in that respect. We have 
seen many flashlight pictures, and those, 
too, Бу professional workers, not so good 
as this; but it should be said that here 
the group 1s comparatively small and near 
at hand, while in the other cases in mind 
they were large groups in a large build- 
ing. The first thing to sav is a word of 
reurct that the figures were not more 
naturally grouped round the table er 
Chiristinas tree, instead of being so very 
obviously posed for the flash. The next 
point is the stiffness of most of the 
fieures. Then there is another common 
flashlight mistake, viz., that the flash was 
too much behind the camera, so that 
there is too much light, and not enough 
shadow about the figures. Of course, it 
goes Without saving that no light must 
fall from the flash on to the lens, but, by 
the help of someone with a handscreen, 
sheet of card, ete., one can, or should be 
abie to get the flash more to one side of 
the group, and also at the same time 
shield the lens. To test this beforehand 
one may put a lamp or сапе in the posi- 
tion of the coming flash, and then ехапипе 
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the ground-glass to see if any light falls 
on the lens from the lamp, etc. 

We now come to fig. 2, which is a 
rather stiff and formal arrangement of the 
three figures, and the general effect is not 
helped by the doz, which is apparentiv 
backing out of the scene. И will be at 


DELIGHT. 
By Sydney C. Hall. 


once noticed that the high lights are 
largely lacking in detail and gradation, 
and also the same fault may be found 
im the darkest parts. 

ln fies. 1 and 2 we have the same 
superabundance of background  deta:l, 
which tends to swamp our interest in the 


Fig. 1.--(FRANDPA'S 
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figures themselves. In fact, in both these 
cases it looks very much like a try to see 
how much or how many objects can be 
crowded on to one plate. | 

Now, on turning to fig. 5, we at once 
see that the three figures are the gist and 
essence of the picture. Whatever the 
packground is, it is at any rate not аззег- 
tive. It may be commonplace, or even 
ugly, but that does not matter sc long zs 
t “oes not force its existence upon our 
notice or attention. 

But you may say, "Yes, that is so 
simply because everything is dark, i.e., 
over-dark, over-printed." There is, per- 
haps, some show of truth in this, but it 
by no means covers the entire case. It 
may be admitted that the faces are per- 
haps darker than seems to be in keeping 
with the rest of the subject, but it may 
be urged that the darkness of the back. 
ground and surroundings generally sug. 
gests а rather dark place where faces 
would appear rather dark. 

Then there is another point to notice, 
and it is one of first-class importance. We 
here have a group in the proper sense uf 
the term; i.e., the figures are united into 
sume sort of unity. The newspaper 
which all three are trving to read at once 
gives a common bond or link. But in 
fips. 1 and 2 we miss this all-important 
factor. In fig. 1 we have something rather 
ke а row of figures, all more or less 
ranged up against the wall in the back. 
ground, and, while thev are in the same 
room, yet thev seem to have little cr 
nothing to do with each other. |n fig. 2 
we have three figures dotted about here 
and there, but no one of them apparently 
cares about the others. "lhere is no real 
grouping, uniting element in figs. т and 2 
This unity of figures Бу some common 
bond or interest lies at the very root of a 
true group. 


Fu 2- А Harry Fairy. 


Ву Miss А. Sargini 


Fig. 
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THE BAY, Bv FRANK H. READ. 
Prom the One-man Show of Mr. Read в Work. now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi W.C. 
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PORTRAIT OF HAROLD WAITE, ESQ. 
By 
A. H. DODMAN. 


See article 


" Workers we may Hear About, 
page 335. 
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Amateur photographers in all parts of the kingdom 
are probably looking forward to the forthcoming Easter 
holidays with a certain amount of 
EASTER HOLIDAYS doubt. Not that the holiday and the 
AND THE CAMERA. means of enjoying it are wanting, but 
the dislocation of train services con- 
sequent on the coal strike is likely to cause considerable 
modifications of pre-arranged plans. For those, how- 
ever, who do manage to get away from the towns into 
the open country, or to the coast (and, of course, take 
a camera with them), we would suggest that ortho- 
chromatic plates or films, either with or without a colour 
filter, should be used in preference to the “ordinary " 
variety. At no time of the year do the qualities of the 
colour-correct plate appear to such a great advantage 
for outdoor photography as in the spring. The country- 
side is suffused with a tender green, and every tree and 
hedgerow appears powdered with tiny buds. To attempt 
to convey an idea of spring foliage with an ‘‘ ordinary ” 
plate is almost hopeless, but in certain lightings it is 
quite possible, with the aid of an ortho. plate and screen, 
to suggest the masses of tiny opening leaves that render 
the spring- time landscape so characteristic to the eye. 
This also is a good season for fine skv effects, and the 
photographer who takes his Easter holiday w here there 
is an uninterrupted view of the sky ought certainly to 
secure a good bag of cloud negatives. 
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On April 17 there will be an eclipse of the sun, partially 
visible in these islands, with its greatest phase at 
Greenwich a few minutes after noon 

THE FORTHCOMING оп that dav. Ап interesting article 
ECLIPSE. on astronomical photography for 

the amateur, with special reference 

to this forthcoming spectacle, appears in the Photo- 
Revue, of Paris. From the photographic standpoint 
the partial phase is in some respects better than the total 
one, for although the period of total eclipse is more 
impressive to the beholders, its impressiveness for the 
plate, apart from special apparatus, is not so much in 
evidence. The writer draws attention to the singular 
play of light observed during the intervention of the 
lunar shadow, the twilight, with its range of intensity 
reversed, while the sky passes from a deep blue to a 
violet indigo, and this, in its turn, to a dingy glimmer, 


or, suddenly, to an orange red. The marvellous palette 
of the autochrome plate might well be called upon to 
render these impressionistic passages, as well as, on 
totality, the appearance of the chromosphere. And the 
cinematograph, surely, could scarcely furnish a more 
sensational film. The eclipse of the sun as rendered by 
kinemacolor would have considerable scientific value. 


e $ y 
Since over-exposure means reversal, which will render 
the solar crescent black, the problem of eclipse pho- 


tography 1$ difficult. Whether the 
ECLIPSE hydrazine coating will overcome the 
PHOTOGRAPHY. difficulty remains to be seen. А lens 


aperture that 1$ too narrow gives rise 
to fringes of diffraction, which interfere with the clear- 
ness of the image. The best thing to do, according to 
the French writer, is to take a mean aperture and use a 
rapid shutter and a very slow plate. One interesting 
way in which a photographer can make himself of ser- 
vice to his friends: during an eclipse is by using up any 
of his old plates which have been accidentally fogged. 
These should be placed in a developer until there is in- 
tense blackening; then, having been fixed and washed 
and dried, they make admirable glasses for viewing 
eclipse phenomena. The black layer is almost opaque, 
but the sun can be clearly distinguished, and the blotchy 
effect which occurs with that more primitive tool, the 
ordinary smoked glass, 15 absent. 


$ в е 

We hope readers are bearing in mind the forthcoming 
exhibition of the Photographic Society of Ireland, and 
that the committee may look 
forward to the support of 
workers from all parts of Great 
Britain. The closing date for 
entries is April 3rd, so that those who have not already 
obtained entry forms should hasten to apply for them to 
the hon. secretary, Mr. H. W. Segrave, 20, Kenilworth 
Road, Rathgar, Dublin. Silver and bronze medals are 
offered in the open classes, and, in addition, a gold medal 
will be awarded to the best picture in this section. We 
hope that English and Scottish workers will be well 
represented. The exhibition is to be held in the Sack- 
ville Hall, Dublin, from April 16th to 20th, and the Editor 
of Tue A. P. AND P. N. will act as judge. 


THE IRISH EXHIBITION: 
A REMINDER. 
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Nature has given to us in the lithographic stone a 
means of reproduction which has the advantage of 
cheapness and easy manipulation, 
those comparing most favourably 
with its rivals, etching and mezzo- 
tint. Its failure hitherto to 
‘ catch оп ” in this country, as compared with its popu- 
larity and progress in France, has been attributed to the 
absurdly high prices placed by artists on their prints, 
capable as they are of reduplication in large numbers. 
The Senefelder Club was formed in England (as the fore- 
words to the catalogue of its third exhibition, held re- 
cently at Goupil's, showed) for the rescue and advance- 
ment of artistic lithography. Through the same 
source we learn that the club proposes to do this by bind- 
ings its members, after they have pulled fifty prints at 
most, to destroy the lithographic stone! "That is to say, 
a means offered by Providence for the dissemination of 
facsimiles of artistic work at a cheap price among a 
large art-hungry public, is transformed, by artificial 
restriction, into a means of demanding a large price 
from the few on the ground that only a small number of 
prints are available! Who, after this, can say that the 
artist has much to learn from the art dealer? 


THE ARTIST AS A 
MAN OF BUSINESS. 
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A remarkable instance of specialism in nature study 
with the camera was furnished by Dr. Somerville 
Hastings in his recent lecture at the 
Royal Photographic Society on the 
none too attractive subject of toad- 
stools. With five thousand species of 
the fungus in this country, however, it would be strange 
if there was not a considerable amount of curious and 
sometimes beautiful material available. Toadstools and 
mushrooms lend themselves better than flowering plants 
to outdoor photography, for their density is such that 
they are not much affected by the wind. At first Dr. 
Hastings tried the method of pulling up the plants and 
photographing them at home,but procrastination in such 
a case is often the thief of something other than time, 
and therefore he adopted the plan of taking out his 
camera and photographing the toadstools as they grew. 
He uses a low telescopic tripod, sometimes even having 
his camera on the ground, and securing an excellent 
perspective by means of a special tilting base made rigid 
by thumbscrews. On this base he slides the whole camera 
backwards and forwards, and thus carries out his 
focussing. Long exposures and ortho. plates are neces- 
sary, for the late autumn is the toadstool season. 


TOADSTOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR APRIL. 


EVERY MONTH a brief. exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 ш the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on 


the subject. Stop used, Е/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I] is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. SLM ыма Кар 

Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 1/25 вес. | 1/40 sec. | 1/75 sec. | 1/100 sec. 1/125 sec. 
Open landscapes . with no very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. | 4/45  ,, 1/25  ,, 1/45 ,, 1/60 ,, 1/15 , 
Ordinary landscape, open river scenery, 

figure studies in the open, light buildings, 

wet street scenes, etc. ... ... ... c .. | 1/8 "s 1/12 ,, 1/25 ,, 1/80 ,, 1/40 ,, 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... | 1/B 2 1/8 > 1/15 ,, 1/20 М 1/25 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture ... ... ... ... ее oos see 1/8 ВЕ 1/5 э 1/6 - 1/8 " 1/10 - 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 

too much shut in by buildings ... .. | 11 seos. | 1 - 1/2 РЯ 1/3 Е 1/4 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 99 

roundings, big window, and white re- 

flector ... "-—'—— eee! сы Wee 5 T 4 secs. 2 sacs. 11 secs. 4 i 


As а further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
M: uper-Speed. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. 
га Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps’ Comet. 
Сем, Salon. 
» Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
» Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
s Orthochrome S.S. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 
M Violet Label 
MARION, Supreme. 


Уз S. 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 


PAGET, Swiít and Ex. Special. 


Pacet, Panchromatic 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, Kura Speedy. 
59 Press. 
WRaATTEN,Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


99 
CADETT, Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
T Royal Standard 
rtho. 
Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
эз Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 


LJ 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
П.ғокр, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
TO, Phoenix. 


Lumiere, Blue Label. 
MARION, Instantaneous. 


” SO. 

Mawson, Felixi. 

ši Ortho B. 

Pacer, XXXXX. 

» X Special Rapid. 

RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

Утокх, Special Rapid. 

Warwick, Special Rapid. 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

Barnet, Film. 

Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 

is Professional. 
Стиком, Roll Film. 
A Flat Film. 

Eastman, Rapid. 

EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
m Matte-Ground. 
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ENsiGN, Film. 
Сем, Isochromatic. 
» Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


33 ” rtho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R 
РА vereign. 


2 .F. 
Kopak, N.C. Film. 
У: Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
Lumizrg, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
Film. 


99 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
» — Chromo-Isolar 


Barnet, Medium. 


" Medium Ortho 
ILFORD. Chromatic 


: mpress. 
MARION, Portrait. 


PAGET, XXX. em 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary, 

i Iso. Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
It rono, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuxiERE, Yellow 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
eee Xx. 

AJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


bel, 
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RAINY 
DAY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


N many quarters, to talk of the educational value 
of photography, and the fact that it has taught the 
average person to use his eyes, is to be accused 
of uttering a platitude. Yet one may be forgiven 
if reference is made to the appreciation of the beauties 
of nature that comes to the amateur photographer as he 
learns the value of the camera as a picture maker. 

On every side in town and country material for the 
production of pictures is to be found, and although 
the worker may yearn to visit foreign places and record 
them with the ever-ready lens and film, it is as well if 
he occasionally looks nearer home and sees the subjects 
at his very doorstep, so to speak, at all seasons of the 
year, and at all times of the day. 

The reader may have already realised this for himself, 
but there are likely to be many, however, who may 
raise the point: How about rainy days? 

In reply to this question we would suggest: Go out 
boldly with the camera on the next rainy day and take 
photographs. 

Discomforts and Compensations. 

The question of the apparatus is the one most likely 
to arise in the mind of the reader at first. This we will 
discuss later. In the meantime_a word as to the cir- 
cumstances under which rainy day pictures are taken 
may be to the point. 

It is not until an actual exposure has been made, and 
a print from the negative examined, that the wonderful 
alteration brought about by a shower of rain in an 
ordinary and well-known street scene will be realised. 
The most familiar view, the pavement that is crossed 
every day, the row of houses opposite, and the people 
and the traffic have all become altered. True the people 
may be wearing mackintoshes or carrying umbrellas, but 
this will not constitute the difference. It is the entire 
alteration in tones of the wet reflecting surfaces of the 
pavements and roadways that makes the change. Everv- 
thing becomes softened in the haze that rain brings. 
The hard lines of the houses do not appear so insistent, 
and the harsh contrasts of the pavements become toned 
down. Strange as it may seem, it needs an inspection 
` of the photograph first to demonstrate the value of the 
reflections to the average amateur. It does not occur 
to him to look at the real thing and appreciate the won- 
derful help they are to the composition. This is probably 
due to the peculiar perspective of reflections on flat, hori- 
zontal surfaces. 

Rendering the Effect of Rain. 
It will be quickly realised that there are two versions 
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AND 
А NOTE ON 


A 
WATERPROOF 
CAMERA. 


of the rainy day possible for the photographer : in one, 
and perhaps the easier type, the illusion of rain is sug- 
gested by streaming wet pavements and reflections, and 
people with umbrellas, etc., all pointing to the fact that 
it really is raining, although the actual rain is not in 
evidence at all. 

The alternative and more difficult way 1$ to actually 
portray the rain itself, to show the "swish" of the 
falling drops in the same manner the painter would. 
Needless to say this is a problem that the ardent follower 
of straight photography will probably avoid. In the 
present issue there are reproduced two pictures of rainy 
days both of which very fairly give the illusion sought. 
In that by Mr. Crouch (page 6 of Supp.) the driving 
rain or hail is well suggested, and there is no reason to 
doubt that this is a very accurate rendering of the scene 
as it appeared to the eye. This print is an enlargement 
from a snapshot taken at the Canterbury Convention, 
and it has another interest, inasmuch as the president, 
the late H. Snowden Ward, is seen in the forefront. 

The picture 
reproduced on 
page 342, bv 
M. Pierre 
Dubreuil (from 


the exhibition 
now open at 
"The A. P 


Little Gallery’), 
is frankly in- 
tended to be an 
“impression” of 
a rain storm, 
and the author 
has used his 
powers in the 
oil process to . 
get the effect Fig. 1. 

as it appeared 

to him at the time it was taken. The fine result as seen 
in the original quite justifies its production in anv 
medium. 


Some Technical Points. 

The question of the camera is, of course, of con- 
siderable importance, or, at least, the means wherebv 
it is to be protected from the wet. If a deliberate wet- 
dav outing is to be undertaken, the photographer will, 
of course, wear thick boots and a waterproof. Ап 
umbrella with a crooked handle will also be useful. It 
may be used as a protection from the rain, and И not 
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wanted, it can be carried over the arm, so as to leave 
both hands free, hence the crooked handle. 

The box-form 
camera 1$ pro- 
bably the best 
for the purpose, 
and, failing 
this, the small 
folding pocket 
camera with a 
lens of high in- 
tensity for rapid 
exposures can 
be commended. 
A waterproof 
cover for the 
camera 1$ very 
easily con- 
structed of 
mackintosh ог 
indiarubber 
sheeting. This 
can be in the 
form of a bag. If the camera is a small one an ordinary 
rubber sponge bag can be conveniently utilised as a 
makeshift. The entire camera can be placed in the bag. 
A small hole can be made for the lens to project, and 
smaller ones for the finder and release. After an ex- 
posure, plates or films can be changed by retiring into 
a convenient doorway out of the rain. Under ordinary 
circumstances, however, it is quite possible to avoid 
getting the camera or lens splashed with rain if the 
umbrella is used and the camera kept under the coat 
or in the pocket until the moment it is wanted. 

The photographer should prospect round the chosen 
district until he has found a good setting for a picture, 
a good grouping of buildings, etc., and then wait until 
figures approach to make the composition. A half- 
hour or so spent in one spot in this way will generally 
produce a result better than the casual snapshot. If 
the camera is used on a tripod, the picture may be care- 
fully focussed, and the photographer can then stand 
with the open umbrella over the outfit awaiting the exact 
. moment to release the shutter. 

In the exposure table given on page 332 of this issue 
it will be noted that wet-street scenes are included under 
‘*Subject,’’ and it will be found that although the general 
character of the day may be dull on which the wet-day 

photograph is 

attempted, the 

enormous 

629 amount of ге- 
HAE flected light 
| that arises from 
| the pavements 
|. and roadway 
ome enables the ex- 
posures to be 
cut down con- 


Fig 2. 


siderably. 
The reflex 
camera, pro- 
gm vided the lens 
can be  pro- 


tected during 
the time it is in 
use, is also excellent for wet-street scenes. A very good 
plan is to enlist the sympathies and services of a friend 


Fig. 3 


April 1, 1912. 


who can hold an opea umbrella over both the operator 
and the camera while the photograph is being taken. 

Rapid plates or films should be used, and they will 
give better results if they are backed. If the haze that 
is so characteristic of some rainy days (particularly in 
London) is to be preserved, it is best to use non-ortho. 
plates. If, however, it is desired to cut out the blue haze 
caused by the rain, then use ortho. plates and a light 
yellow filter. 

A Wet-Weather Camera. 

The camera illustrated herewith is specially adapted 
for wet-weather photography. It is, in fact, a camera 
that has been encased for seascape and stormy-weather 
work. The camera itself is the 23 by 35 °“ Sibyl ’’; the 
outer casing or box was made also by Messrs. Newman 
and Guardia to our specification for use in marine 
ph ot ography. 
When closed up | а сгтчдтул ту? 
the box is prac- rcm) 
tically water- 
tight, and was 
used during the 
past winter in 
exce p tionally 
stormy weather 
at sea in the 
midst of hail, 
rain, and flying 
spray without 


letting any 
water reach 
either the 


camera or the 
lens. The 
appearance of 
the outer box, however, after exposure to the salt spray 
is well shown in fig. 4. 

The first illustration (fig. 1) shows the box encasing 
the camera when first made, and before it was blacked 
and waxed. Fig. 2 shows the camera complete ready 
for use. It will be seen that the finder is the direct- 
vision pattern made of wire and full size. This is quite 
the best type to use for most outdoor photography, and 
particularly so for wet-weather work. The spring flap 
which protects the lens is actuated by the cord shown 
attheside. This runs through little pulley blocks. With 
the end of the cord wound round the first finger, the 
flap 1$ absolutely under control. 

The entire front of the box lets down as shown in 
fig. 3, to allow for altering the focussing arrangements, 
etc., but this, and setting the shutter, can easily be 
accomplished through the aperture made by the little 
flap in front of thelens. А changing box is fitted to the 
back of the camera, and another flap opens at the 
rear to allow for changing the plates. A special 
waterproof changing bag is fitted. The box is made of 
seasoned mahogany, brass bound, and with brass 
corners. It is very light and remarkably efficient for the 
purpose intended. The construction of this camera 
cover may offer suggestions for wet-weather photo- 
graphers, as here we have an instrument that can be used 
in the wettest weather with impunity. 

In actual practice the subject is first sighted in the 
finder, and at the right moment the front flap is pulled up, 
and the antinous release fitted to the camera shutter is 
pressed instantly, and the flap let down at once. The 
entire operation occupies but a second, and becomes 
automatic with practice. 


Fig. 4. 
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Ву F. С. LAMBERT, М.А. 


N a recent issue of THE 
A. P. I wrote concerning 
some practical experiments 
made in connection with photo- 


graphing domestic interiors. 
From the same standpoint, 


i.e., Without shifting ше tripod, 
four negatives were taken with four lenses of different focal 
length, and the resulting effects as prints were briefly dis- 
cussed. 


Fig. A. 


| now invite attention to 
four further experiments in 
connection with architectural 
exteriors and other outdoor 
work. 

In this case an architec- 
tural subject containing cer- 
tain well-marked features 
was purposely chosen, simply 
because with such an 
example before us one can 
more easily see and associate 
cause and effect. 

But the casual reader needs 
. warning against the common 
but wrong notion that it is 
only in architectural subjects 
that distortion or exaggerated perspective and proportions 
are produced. Like causes produce like effects, but the 
effects may not always be equally recognisable. We can have 
distortion in a tree or a figure just as easily as in a house, 
but while we see there is " something " wrong with the figure 
or tree, we do not as readily see what it is that is wrong as 
in the case of the building. 

Now, in order to make a practical start, let us begin with 
a pinhole exposure of the building, so that from the selected 
view-point we can adjust the size of the building on our 
plate until it is of agreeable proportions. 

Fig. A: Here we have the result of a negative made with 
a 1-5oth inch pinhole at 5 inches from the plate.  Inciden- 
tally it may be mentioned chat the slight suppression of 
detail in this instance is a decided advantage, so far as agree- 
ableness of general effect goes, when comparison is made 
with a lens-made result. 


FOCAL LENGTH AND VIEW ANGLE 
IN OUTDOOR WORK. 
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Fig. B: This shows us the result of 
using a 3 inch focus lens from the 
same standpoint as in fig. A, without shifting the tripod. 
Just as one might expect, so we find on comparing distances 
of the same points in the two prints, these are in the propor- 
tion of 3 to s. For instance, we may compare the tips of 
ihe crosses on the gable ends of the house. 

Our third fig., C, is again from the same standpoint, and 
taken with a lens listed as 8 inches focal length; but on сот- 
paring it with the 3 inches result, the augmentation indicates 
about 814 inches as the working distance at the moment. 

Now, taking note of the size of the nearest part of the 
nearest window, the camera was moved up towards the 
building until the 3 inch lens gave the same size of this part 
as the 8 inch lens did at the distant view-point. That is to 
say, the nearest piece of the building in C and D are practi- 
cally the same size, but we at once see all else is quite 
different. 

To sum up for practical purposes. 

(1) It will be helpful if the reader can refresh his memory 
by a glance at the diagram of angles on p. 431 above men- 
tioned, where we sce the 3 inch and 8 inch lenses marked. 
The 5 inch pinhole here used may easily be interpolated in 
imagination about midway between the 4 and 513 inch 
marks. 

(2) А s inch distance (pinhole or lens) gives a view angle 
which is amply comprehen- 
sive, as we see in fig. А. 

(3) Fig. B dwarfs the 
building by exaggerating the 
foreground lawn space. This 
angle of view is excessive for 
most purposes, but mav be 
the only possible in confined 
situations, where the fore- 
ground accentuation is not 
likely to be very noticeable. 


(4) Fig. C gives us the 
effect of flat wall, with 
windows, rather than any 
idea of a building having 
depth. The absence of any 
suggestion of sky gives 
the scene a shut-in 
look. 
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Fig. C. 
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(5) Fig. D: Note that ia figs. C and D the same part of 
the subject comes in the centre of the plate, i.e., the camera 
was moved up towards the building along its axis. But note 
carefully that in fig. D we seem to have swung the building 
round, so that the left-hand part has gone away from us. 
The terrace walk, which in C runs nearly parallel with the 
bottom of the picture, has in D entirely shifted its position, 
where it now seems broader, and gives one a suggestion that 


Fig. D. 


it is running up hill. The steps have shifted their position, of 
course. The bit of sky shown in D is an aid to the sugges- 
tion of solidity. But one need hardly say that neither of the 
two presentments (C or D) is even passably satisfactory. 


—— OE 


THE SOUTH SUBURBAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY’S EAHIBITION. 


MONG the younger societies that have shown rapid satis- 

factory progress since they have been founded may be 
counted the South Suburban Photographic Society, whose head- 
quarters are at the Plough Hall, High Street, Lewisham. This 
year’s exhibition (held last week, and confined entirely to mem- 
bers’ work) shows a steady and marked advance, and indicates 
that a remarkably good year’s work has been accomplished. 
When we hear that at the regular weekly meetings the hall, 
in which the exhibition is held, and which is here illustrated, 


Photograph by M. C. Luck. 


is filled with keen members who follow the lectures and 
demonstrations with the closest attention, it is easy to see why 
the exhibitions are successes. In addition to a fine display of 
pictorial work this year—work that would hold its own in most 
open exhibitions—a class for the most perfect negative attracted 
a large number of entries. 

Mr. A. E. Bache, 43, Charlton Road, Blackheath, S.E., is the 
honorary secretary, and all amateur photographers living in the 
south suburban district should write him for full particulars, 
and become members. 


April т, 19°2. 
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Facts and Formule from all Sources for Practical 
Workers. 


ATTACHING THE PAPER TO THE EASEL. 


A SIMPLE device for attaching the paper to the easel, when 

enlarging, is to fasten down the corners of the paper with 
Plasticine. Among the advantages possessed by this method is 
the rapid and easy way in which the paper can be fastened to 
and removed from the easel; also the enlargement need not 
subsequently be trimmed, there being no holes left by pins, or 
white strips by clips, etc. Plasticine is cheap, and can be 
obtained in penny tubes from any stationer; if necessary, it 
may be rolled in a thin layer over the whole front oí the easel 
with a squeegee. К. 20.29; 


— o 
LINE DRAWINGS FROM BROMIDE OR P.O.P. PRINTS. 


E are so frequently asked for the method of making line 
drawings in pen and ink from photographic prints that 
we again publish the details for the benefit T many readers. 
The following solutions will bleach out the photographic image 
after the subject has been outlined in waterproof Indian ink :— 


Абсат Ст: |. ИИ ООО И Bex vacuo à 120 gr. 
ТТЕ acid EDE Locis laa ОИ И е е 2 drams. 
jb lo X И ЕК SPERARE Кал О SN EN IO OZ. 


Another formula, which also serves as a powerful reducer for 
negatives, is iodine solution : — 


Saturated solution of iodine in alcohol ............ 2 drams. 
Saturated solution of potass. cyanide in water... 3 drams. 


This will remove the image instantly. The action can be ren- 
dered slower by adding water. N.B.—This solution is very 
poisonous. 

A reliable waterproof ink, specially suitable for the process, 
can be made as follows : — 


НӨ но 20 OZ 
(ors v аа CPU RONDE UA TOWER AN I OZ 
ir PR TERES DEN а ЫА ИОН 5 OZ. 


Dissolve the borax first, and then add the shellac, boiling the 
mixture until the shellac is all dissolved. Then cool and pass it 
through filtering paper. This solution is then used as a solvent 
for rubbing up ordinary Indian ink. The photographic image 
can be readily removed by damping the print and laying it upon 
the bottom of a clean porcelain tray or a sheet of glass, and 
pouring over its surface a sufficiency of either of the above 
reducing solutions. 


— کک ———— 


CLEANING PHOTOGRAPHIC DISHES. 


АКЕ a bit of firewood, and with fine strong string tie a bit of © 
scrubby, firm loofah to the end, making this egg-shaped. 
This is a capital tool with which to get into the corners of dirty 
dishes or large graduates. The dish should first be treated 
with an acid-bichromate solution to remove chemical stains. 
This is made by adding half an ounce of sulphuric acid to four 
ounces of water, in which a quarter of an ounce of potassium 
bichromate has been dissolved. This cleanser can be used over 
and over again. The dish should, of course, be well rinsed 
with water, and rubbed with the loofah after the acid bath. 
Even when the inside of the dish gets a little attention, more 
often than not the outside is entirely ignored. But just turn the 
dish upside down and look at the under side, where it has stood 
again and again in a pool of “goodness-knows-what,” and each 
time you have taken up this dish your fingers’ ends have touched 
some of this. Can you wonder any longer that mysterious stains 
and finger-marks have put in their provoking appearance? A 
rub of Sapolio, Monkey soap, or any of won’t-wash-clothes 
cleansers, applied with a piece of hard, scrubby loofah, will 
clean things up wonderfully. Not only is it wise to keep the out- 
sides of the dishes clean, but surely it is more pleasant to think 
that we are handling clean things. 
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HE emulsion of gaslight papers has been so 

much improved of late that almost any de- 

veloper can be used with them, provided it is 

one that does not stain. Metol, hydroquinone, 
amidol, eikonogen, rodinal are all excellent, but perhaps 
the first two are the most universally adopted, and, of 
course, they give very satisfactory results. However, 
one great drawback to the M.-Q. formula is that the 
metol affects the skin, with some people, so much that 
they are quite precluded from using it at all. Amidol 
will not keep in solution, and must be made up fresh 
each time it is wanted, a task which is annoying to some 
people. The powders, etc., one buys of this developer 
are. of course, quite satisfactory if fresh, but if the 
amidol is stale, by long exposure to air, the chemical 
loses its developing power and acts very slowly. 


The Developer. 

As a user of gaslight papers to the exclusion of all 
others, I have tried and experimented with nearly every 
possible developing agent. I am, unfortunately, owing 
to a sensitive skin, prevented from using any developer 
containing metol, and so, therefore, although it is a 
most useful agent, I have, after much experimenting, 
come to the conclusion that amidol and rodinal give 
quite as good all-round results. When I use the former 
I make up my own solution from an ounce bottle of the 
powder. It is much the cheapest in the long run, and 
if one is at home and has a good pair of scales И is 
very little trouble. The formula I use is very simple 
to make up, and is as follows :— 


Sodium sulphite ............................ I25 gr. 
Amidol (from ounce bottle, powder) ... 13 gr. 
Potass. bromide (то per cent. sol.) ..... 5 drops 
fo жш er 5 OZ. 


This is ample for quite two dozen quarter plates, and 
gives splendid blue-black tones with proper exposure, 
but one must be careful not to over-expose. Also, any 
excess of bromide over the amount stated will slow the 
image, and give greeny-brown tones of a most unsatis- 
factory hue. Once the correct exposure is found, there 
will be absolutely no difficulty in getting good tones, as 
the image develops up almost at once, and should not 
take longer than 30 seconds to gain proper density. 

It is best rather to under-develop than over, because 
a certain amount of contrast is gained in the fixing, and 
if slightly over-developed the shadows will be blocked 
up, and the print will look heavy and dull. 

Suitable Negatives. 

А good many workers, I am sure, print from unsuit- 
able negatives on gaslight paper. Dense, harsh nega- 
tives are no use at all, and no amount of exposure will 
ever give a satisfactory print. The kind of negative 
required is quite a thin one, and one that has been de- 
veloped with pyro for preference. There is something 
about the “руго image" that is quite exclusive, and 
otherwise unobtainable. 


PRINTING 


By GERALD E. C. MORRIS. © 
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This is a thiag to bear in mind, and applies more 
especially to gaslight printing than to any other. И 
one wants a practical illustration, one has only to take 
a pretty-looking hydroquinone-developed negative and 
print it alongside with a pyro one of the same type, on 
the same kind of gaslight paper, and see which gives 
the best result. The pyro negative may not look so nice 
when held up to the light, but its printing qualities are 
undeniable. Aim, therefore, at getting a thin negative 
full of detail, and with quite transparent shadows. І 
have an idea that films give a slightly better pyro nega- 
tive than plates, because I find, in spite of their verv 
thin images, some of my negatives on films seem to give 
better prints than the same kind of image on glass 
plates. I may say I have one or two very flat-looking 
pyro-developed films that give most pleasing gaslight 
prints. So much, then, for the kind of negative. 

With regard to the exposure of the gaslight print, it 
is almost impossible to give any definite advice, because 
it depends so much upon the strength of the light. Per- 
sonallv, I print from an ordinary incandescent upright 
gas mantle burner, and find, as a general rule, half a 
minute to a minute and a half at a foot distant from the 
light usually correct. This, of course, is only approxi- 
mate, but it may serve as a rough guide. 

A Note on Rodinal. 

I have already given an amidol formula, and I should 
like to say a few words now about rodinal. 

When one is away from home, this chemical is ex- 
tremely handy, sent out as it 1$ in neat little 3-ounce, 
rubber-stoppered bottles that take up very little room, 
and it only requires the addition of water to form a de- 
veloping solution. With gaslight paper I find that т in 
25 gives excellent results, that is to say, т ounce of 
rodinal to 23 ounces of water to form a stock solution; 
but, like amidol, it is best to make it up freshly each 
time, although the stock solution will certainly keep 
for quite a long time, but it gradually loses its power. 

In the ordnary course of working, however, 1 fluid 
ounce of rodinal to 4 to 5 ounces of water will make 
up sufficient developer for immediate use. This is 
slightly stronger than my stock solution, but I find it 
more convenient to measure out in the ordinary 6-ounce 
measuring glass, as will be readilv realised in practice. 
Bromide does not seem to be necessary at all with this 
developer, though probably a few drops of 10 per cent. 
solution would do no harm. I find that the quicker the 
developer acts, in moderation, of course—the image 
should not flash out to full strength instanter—the better 
the tone. Кота! gives beautiful greys, unlike any 
other deveoper I have tried, and with one particular 
brand of paper the results are most charming, albeit the 
makers stick rigidly to their own particular M.-Q. 
formula, and say that all others will prove disastrous if 
used with their paper. Rut if one does not experiment 
at all, one learns nothing new, and experiments carried 
on in the dark-room are always fascinating if thev lead 
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ultimately to a satisfactory conclusion. The gaslight 
process in particular offers possibilities for endless 
experiments in development of colours, in toning, and in 
other after-treatment. 


The Fixing Solution. 

One word about the hypo solution: Do not use this 
too strong; 4 ounces to a pint of water is ample, and 
one or two crystals of metabisulphite of potash tend 
to minimise the possibility of stains, though the latter 
are more often the result of dirty dishes. 


The hypo solution must be fresh for each batch of 
prints. This is important, and each print as it is de- 
veloped must be thoroughly submerged, not merely left 
floating on the surface. One of the most prolific sources 


of stains and markings with gaslight prints is dirty or 


The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, 


(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 


April 1, tora. 


exhausted hypo solution, especially if the prints are 
allowed to stick out and the air gets at the surface. 
Therefore the advice given above should be closely 
followed if clean results are wanted. 

Gaslight papers are made in so many varieties nowa- 
days that they are suitable for any class of work, and 
nothing, to my mind, is more artistic, to form a collec- 
tion of pictorial holiday prints, than a series on carbon- 
surface paper, printed with a neat white border by 
masking the negative in the printing frame, and finally 
mounting on rough grey paper to match the tone of the 
print. These can afterwards be bound to form a book 
by any bookbinder, or stitched together oneself, having 
first selected and cut a good stiff piece of paper a little 
larger than the mounts, which form the leaves of the 
book, to form an outside covering. 
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Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. С. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James M‘Kis- 


sack, (20) 


john Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, (25) 


Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (3o) С. Е. Rea, (31) Е. Collins, 
(32) Easten Lee, (33) Miss Frances Pitt, (34) P. F. Storrs, (35) J. M. Sellors, (36) W. C. S. Fergusson, (37) Harrop P. Wight, 
(33) Miss May Barker, (39) Thomas Carlyle, (40) Harold A. Crawford, (41) H. E. Franzmann. i 


XLII.—A. H. DODMAN. 


URING the past year readers of THE A. P. AND 

P. N. have been made familiar with the work 

of Mr. A. H. Dodman by reproductions of his 

pictures that have appeared from time to time— 

the most recent being the two illustrations in colours 
in the Empire Number. 

Mr. Dodman is young—photographically speaking— 
having started with the camera but six years ago. Yet 
in this period he has achieved not only recognition in 
exhibitions, but has acquired the sound technical know- 
ledge that is always the surest base upon which to build 
success in pictorial photography. 

The elasticity of the bromoil process has always 
fascinated him, and being a strong believer in photo- 
graphy as a means of artistic expression, he finds it an 
outlet for his individuality. As an accomplished musi- 
cian, he has another claim to artistic consideration, and 
he can be regarded as the "strong man " of the Canter- 
bury Camera Club. Two of his pictures from the Can- 
terbury Exhibition—held last week—are reproduced in 
this issue (see pages 330 and 339), and indicate the 
striking character of his work. 

His special subject is figure work, to which may be 
added portraiture in colours. His results in colour 
bromoils have been remarkably good, and a collec- 
поп of these formed a most attractive exhibit at 
Canterbury. 


Mr. Dodman's method in portraiture—described in 
an article in THE A. P. AND P. N. some time ago—is to 
appeal to the imagination of his sitters, suggesting a 
pose only, and leaving them to adapt themselves to it, 
as he believes that a person's character 1$ expressed in 
every movement and action that is done naturally. 

So far as processes are concerned, he prefers bromoil, 
as it gives greatest control, and he considers that if a 
photographer aims at producing pictures, any amount of 
hand-work or control is permissible, provided the result is 
satisfactory and gives what the worker wanted. 

Another line of action advocated by Mr. Dodman— 
and adopted by him in his practical work—is that every 
picture should be thought out or visualised in detail, 
title, colour, mounting, etc., before the plate is exposed. 
He believes also in studying good reproductions of pic- 
tures, and thinks that every camera user should join a 
local photographic societv. 

With his cheery personality and optimistic persistence, 
there is every possibility that this worker will continue 
to forge ahead, and to attain to still greater success 
than he has met with hitherto. Living in an artistic 
atmosphere is a great incentive to the production of 
artistic and lasting work, and Mr. Dodman takes care 
to follow his music and his picture-making in the most 
inspiring company available. We look forward to see- 
ing more of his work in the future. 
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PORTRAIT. Ву А. H. DODMAN. 
See article " Workers we may Hear About," page 335. 
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К. BALLANCF, 


Ballance's Work, now open at the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 


By С. 


LAKE GARDA. 
One-man Show of Mr. 


BY 


EVENING 


From the 
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А 
BASQUE PEASANT. 


Bv 
C. W. WILLIAMS. 


Awarded a Prize 
tn the 
Weekly Competition. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF RAIN. Ву PIERRE DUBREUIL. 
From the One-man Show of M. Dubreuils Work, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. See article on page 333. 
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Means of Travel and Facilities for Photography Abroad and in the Colonies. 


? FOURTH ARTICLE. 


Previous articles of this series were: European Countries (Г), March 11; European Countries (17.), March 18; 
British Possessions and South America, March 25. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The latest circular issued by the Treasury Department at 
Washington leads one to infer that cameras and the usual re- 
quirements in connection therewith are free of duty as personal 
effects when taken in by the passenger. In the case of U.S. 
residents, the articles are free if under $100 (£20) in value. In 
the case of non-residents, no regard is paid to this limit. A 
declaration of personal baggage has to be made, and the 
Customs officers independently of this determine its value. 
Photographic apparatus and materials sent separately from the 
passenger pay as under :— 


Cameras and other instruments 45 per cent. ad val. 


Baths and dippers... is sw 45S ووا‎ T 
Cards (plain) ... m qi E ES уз 
Dry plates and films s ue E. зу T 
Lenses and frames or mountings ... 45 » НА 
Negatives iss s re ue 45 y ia 
Paper (sensitised or albumenised).. 30 „` » 
Paper (plain basic), 3 cents perlb.and то  ,, " 


There appear to be no restrictions in any of the cities against 
taking photographs in the streets. 


MEXICO. 

АП scientific instruments and apparatus are admitted free into 
Mexico, but “apparatus for reproducing MSS." has to pay 
6s. 244. per cwt. 

COSTA RICA. 


Duties on photographic apparatus of all kinds, 20 cents 
currency per kilo (24d. per lb.) on gross weight. Tourists with 
cameras for own.use are allowed to bring them in free, but this 
is an act of grace. Customs officers courteous, and make no un- 
reasonable demands. Language, Spanish (see Spain for plate 
label) Films and plates of usual sizes can be obtained, but 
tourists should bring their own supplies. | 

Route by Elder's and Fyffe's steamers weekly from Liverpool 
or Bristol, or West Indies service of Royal Mail steamers from 
Southampton. Climate of San José that of an English summer. 

No restrictions as to photography, so far as is known. 


CUBA. 
A very large number of articles are imported free into Cuba 
if not for sale. Otherwise cameras pay 32.5 per cent. ad val. 


HAYTI. 


Each photographic apparatus has to pay 5 g., and Kodaks, 
each, гр. (1 gourde=3s. 1134.) and a surtax of зо per cent. 
seems to be leviable. Chemicals pay то per cent. ad vai. 


ALGERIA AND MADAGASCAR. 
Same tariff as France. (See A. P. March r1.) 


CHINA. 


Photographic goods are not specifically enumerated in the 
Chinese tariff, and consequently duty is paid at the rate of 
5 per cent. ad val. The valuation is calculated according to 
the market value of the goods in local currency. This market 
value, when converted into Haikwan taels, is considered to be 
12 per cent. higher than the amount upon which the duty is 
to be calculated; but if the goods have been sold upon c.f. 
and i. terms, this deduction is not made. 

London via Siberia to Pekin in from fourteen to sixteen days, 
or by boat by any of the liners to Hong Kong in thirty-four 
days, and from Hong Kong to Pekin in about twelve days. 


There are no restrictions as to taking photographs in the 
streets, provided no obstruction is caused. 


EGYPT. 

А moderate amount of camera baggage is admitted free. Ап 
import duty of 8 per cent. on the value of photographic goods at 
the port of entry is leviable, and this is slightly increased by 
some additional charges. 

JAPAN. 


Apparently the Japanese Custom 
regulations are variable. One autho- 
rity states that a strict examination 


L of the luggage of passengers is made 
S ] at the Customs, and that cameras, 
» bicycles, and all kinds of instruments 
9» for recreation and sport are charge- 
fe able and not considered as ordinary 
F personal effects. Another states that 
cameras and similar effects corre- 

sponding to the social status of the 

travellers, and recognised as reason- 
able by the Customs, are exempt 
from import duty. A strict examina- 


B 
e 


tion of the luggage is evidently 
made. Japan's new tariff is as 
follows :— 


Photographic instruments, 50 рег 
cert. ad val. 

Lenses, 30 per cent. ad va/. 

Other parts of apparatus, 50 per 
cent, ad val. 

Films, sensitised, 1 yen 1 kin 
(1s. 6d. per 1b.) ; developed, 8.25 yen 
I kin (12s. 6d. per 1b.); other, 40 per 
cent. ad val. 

Dry plates undeveloped, 20 yen 
тоо kin (33s. рег cwt. approx.) ; other, 
40 per cent. ad val. 

Through Suez Canal by Peninsular and Oriental steamers 
from London or Brindisi. Vid Siberia, eighteen days from 
London. 

Cameras are free from restriction, save in strategic zones and 
private gardens. 

А correspondent who used the label here given, when we pub- 
lished it two years ago, writes: *I entered Japan at Yokohama 
with about one hundred dozen plates, your labels being pasted 
to the packages. I declared them at the Customs, but the 
officials did not ask to see them, nor did they charge me any 
duty whatever. I was asked what they were, but that was all. 
In China, at Shanghai, no duty was payable, nor was there any- 
thing to pay in Korea or Manchuria." 


LIBERIA. 
Passengers' apparatus intended for personal use is free, as are 
scientific instruments of all sorts. 
PERSIA. 
Photographic apparatus does not appear to be specially men- 
tioned. Dry plates would seem to com? under unspecified glass. 
ware, which pays 4 kr. per 1o batmans, or 2s. 744. per cwt. 


TUNIS. 

The rate of duty on new photographic apparatus imported into 
Tunis is 8 per cent. ad val. Lenses do not pay duty. Old 
cameras, as well as plates and films, unless carried in large 
quantities, for personal use, are exempt. No restrictions as to 
photography in the streets. 
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A BOTTLE FOR STOCK SOLUTIONS. 


pus amateur ofíten finds it necessary 
to stock solutions likely to decay, 
e.g., fresh diluted developer, for a con- 
siderable time. He encounters little or no 
difficulty as long as the stock bottle is 
filled up to the stopper, but as soon as 
some of the liquid has been used, and the 
bottle in consequence half emptied, even 
the small air space between the suríace 
of the liquid and the mouth of the bottle 
is sufficient to make the developer gradu- 
ally deteriorate. It changes its colour 
after a time into a dark brown, on the 
intensity of which the lessening of the 
developing power depends. Аз it is the 
access of air only that causes the gradual 
decay, it has been proposed to replace 
the liquid consumed by clean gravel, but 
I find the following device more useful: 


d 


Take a holding 


wide-mouthed bottle, 
about half the quantity of liquid more 
than you want it for, and get a good well- 


fitting stopper for it. Slip two narrow 
glass tubes, bent according to the diagram, 
through corresponding holes in the 
stopper. To ensure glass and cork fitting 
tightly, the whole may be soaked in heated 
paraffin wax. Now get some pure vaseline 
oil from the nearest chemist, and pour 
so much of it into the bottle that it forms 
a coating about a quarter of an inch thick. 
The bottle is now ready for receiving the 
developer, which may be poured in irre- 
spective of the vaseline oil, which by no 
means blends with the developer, and 
gathers, after a few minutes, on the top 
of it. according to its lesser specific 
weight. И will never affect the efficiency 
of the developer in the least, and shuts 
off the air entirelv. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories o!a novel 
cesciiption by readers of ‘‘ The A. P. ; 
and will be paid for at current rates if published, Articles should 
concise, ana preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


& P. М.” are invited for this page, 


Surely, most amateurs know how to 
bend glass tubes, but the process may be 
described once more. Опе requires only 
the burner of an ordinary kitchen gas 
stove, but should there be an especial 
bunsen burner, this is, of course, par- 
ticularly advantageous because of its small 
hot flame. Always be careful that the 
glass tubes are perfectly dry, otherwise 
they will crack immediately. Take а 
fairly long one for tube B, and hold the 
place to be bent in the flame till the glass 
is in red glow and soft enough to allow 
bending. This should never be forced, 
because otherwise the glass is very likely 
to crack. Let the tube cool voluntarily, 
and continue with the next bent in the 
same manner. To get the tapering end, 
simply hold the tube in the flame, always 
turning it slowly—which, by the way, is 
indispensable, too, during the simple 
bending process—and the mouth of the 
tube will become narrow after some time. 
The working of the device is quite simple. 
You have only to blow into tube A, and 
the developer will be pressed through tube 
B into the measure glass you put under 
the tapering end, the narrow opening and 
a gentle blowing ensuring a continual cur- 
rent. When finished, there will be а 
residue of developer in the part of the tube 
marked C, shutting off the access of the 
air. This liquid, for which there is no 
use more, as it will deteriorate very soon, 
is blown out first when taking out stock 
solution again, but the developer itself 
keeps remarkably well, and makes the 
bottle and the glass tubes, the expense 
of which is moreover quite insignificant, 
pay for themselves very soon. 

IL Av. э. 
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A NOVEL REFLEX CAMERA. 


HE illustration shown herewith re- 

presents a  double-mirrored reflex 
camera, which the writer has found to 
answer satisfactorily when in use. By 
means of this apparatus the image can be 
fccussed on the ground-glass at the top— 
not shown in the drawing—the same size 
as it will appear on the plate. To con- 
struct this device procure a good quality 
double-sided mirror in a wooden frame. 
The arrows—see fig. 1—indicate the 
mirrors, and D the point where the 
wooden frame is pivotted to the sides of 
the camera—shown fully in fig. 2. Four 
pieces of wood—shown grained in the 
sketch—must be fitted from side to side. 
the object of these pieces of wood, it 
wil be seen, is to prevent the mirror 
from swinging too far round when the 
button at the top (C) is pressed down- 
wards or pulled upwards. At the base is 
an opening (B) wherein the plate-holder 
may be inserted (see dotted lines). Fig. 2 
represents a front view of the apparatus. 
The dotted circle shows the lens, and D 
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the mirror, which, it will be seen, has its 
top leaning towards the front of the 
camera, and its base at the back—in the 
position shown by dotted lines in fig. 1. 
CC indicates the pivots on which the 
mirror is swung in order to convert the 
apparatus into a viewfinder or camera, as 
the case may be. Now, to take a photo- 
graph, the operator pulls the button (C) 
upwards; this swings the mirror into the 
position shown, making it possible to see 
the image on the ground glass at the top 
full size. Having focussed satisfactorily, 
the button C is then pressed downwards. 

This causes the mirror to adopt the 
position shown by the dotted lines. The 
reader will readily perceive that the image 
is now shut off from the ground glass, and 


Fig. r. 


reflected downwards on to the plate B— 
that 1$, of course, if the camera shutter— 
not shown—has been opened previously. 
The button at the top (C) should be con- 
structed so as to work rather stiffly; it 
the wire which reaches from the button 
to the mirror frame fits too slack, the 
mirror is liable to swing backwards and 
forwards by the force of its own weight. 
A (fig. 2) shows where the push should be 
fitted that moves the mirror. It will be 
seen from the diagram that the plate is 
not placed at the back of the camera, but 
at the bottom. The drawing does not 


А 


Fig. 2. 


represent finality of design. It is merely 
intended to illustrate the principle of the 
idea; the method of carrying it out may 
be left to the ingenuity of the reader. For 
instance, instead of a push being placed 
at C (fig. 1), a button may be fixed on the 
outside of the camera at D, which should 
be connected to a wire passing through to 
the mirror frame. Н. C. 
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MR. FRANK H. READ'S PICTURES AT 
THE CAMERA CLUB. 


А REVIEW BY ANTONY GUEST. 


А N opportunity of noting the progress 
7- of so interesting a worker as Mr. 
Frank H. Read is very welcome, and 
the present show of his work at the 
Camera Club has attractions for all 
who are interested in pictorial photo- 
graphy, if only because of his 
highly skilled technical use of the oil 
process. The range of this responsive 
method is shown from forcible con- 
trasts with rich and vigorous shadows 
to nuances of light and atmosphere 
rendered with sympathy and tenderness, and there 
is also the strongly marked pictorial feeling that gives 
vitality and individuality to the work. 

Mr. Read is advancing, but he will go further still 
when he has fully appreciated the importance of 
emphasis and of one or two other matters of which 
I intend to speak. Though landscape is his chosen province, 
and his perception of natural atmosphere one of his strongest 
points, he has ventured into portraiture, and, though there is 
only one example, the experiment has proved most promising, 
for the head of “Stanley” (reproduced in last week’s A. P.) 
is expressive, pleasing, and admirably modelled. This work, 
however, is also deserving of attention because it illustrates the 
failure, just now indicated, to take account of the significance 
of emphasis. The dark tie and the light shirt, though compara- 
tively unimportant, are so strongly accentuated that, on first 
looking at the picture, it is impossible to recognise the merit of 
the head. In fact, it was not until I had covered these assertive 
objects that I realised what a good head it was. Emphasising 
the unimportant is worse than no emphasis at all. 

There are other instances in which opportunities for giving 
point, animation, and decorative arrangement are missed 
through the neglect of emphasis. In “The Quayside” the 
curved furled sail would be very effective if it were not for the 
needless accentuation of the sails at the side. “Engineering,” 
with men, crane, and other details given equal importance, re- 
quires emphasis on the nearest figure. 

In “Coaling the Ship” the two most prominent figures and 
some of the details of the barge beneath them, might be used for 
focussing interest. “Folkestone Harbour," which has good 
points in its originality and rainy sky, with the sense of a 
coming storm, suffers through the same value being given to all 
the sails, and emphasis might well be reserved for the more 
central ones, the others being made quieter. 

There is one happy instance in which emphasis comes 
naturally and appropriately, "Repairing Winchester Cathedral." 
Here the sunny corner is very telling 1n contrast with the soft 
and well-chosen shadow tones of the scaffolding, bringing its 
complicated lines together without loss of definition. Though 
the darkness of the shadow under the arch is to some extent 
justified by the exclusion of sky reflection, the blackness would 
no doubt be mitigated by aerial perspective to an observer stand- 
ing at some distance. 

Generally, Mr. Read is successful in giving effect to aerial 
perspective, and some of the instances are very admirable, but 
“The Bay," seen from above, no doubt offered а difficult 
problem, and the sense of distance is not satisfactorily con- 
veyed. The curved line of foam would have benefited by an 
emphasised point of light where the children are paddling, with 
diminishing brightness elsewhere, and more haziness might 
have been given to the far-away cliffs. 

There is, however, excellent aerial perspective in “The Park,” 
with its sunny atmosphere, and trees, figures, and houses sug- 
gested in the distance; but there is a tendency to heaviness in 
the foreground tones, and, while there is emphasis on the group 
under the tree, it is perhaps too forcibly accentuated to take its 
place some way beyond the immediate foreground. 

* Chertsey Bridge ” (No. 25) shows a delightful sense of delicate 
and atmospheric tone, though the reflection of the willow branch 
should be treated with more reserve. It is interesting to com- 
pare this print with No. то of the same subject. To make 
No. 25 Mr. Read has cut No. ro in half, very advantageously, 
and he might, by the way, make a second picture with the other 
half, for the foliage takes a very decorative line, and a well- 
managed light on the water would impart vivacity, and remove 
the sense of emptiness, but the reflections are again too heavy. 
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Reflections, perhaps, are not a strong point in the show, but I 
have recently had a good deal to say on this subject, and I will 
only now remark, with special reference to “The House that 
Jack Built,” that the object should be to represent the water in 
the first place, and to let the reflections come into it without 
interfering with its consistency. “In Richmond Bridge” the 
water is very well treated. 

Another matter in which Mr. Read is not seen at his best is in 
the treatment of extensive black or very dark masses, as in 
“Thames Wharves ” and “Rye.” So large a proportion of the 
picture taken up in this way detracts from its interest to a 
degree that is not compensated for by the lights thus forced into 
prominence elsewhere. If one has to: deal with large dark 
masses one needs to make them interesting by atmospheric 
treatment, tone variations suggestive of colour, and decorative 
composition. In default of these qualities, mere boldness is 
insufficient. 

It must not be thought, however, that the shortcomings that 
have been mentioned because they seemed to offer matter that 
could be usefully considered are by any means representative of 
the collection as a whole. It is one that, in its general features, 
will convey its own lesson, for it is characterised by beauty, of 
tone, sympathetic handling, and a keen and individual apprecia- 
tion of nature, sometimes poetically expressed. These are 
inherent characteristics of Mr. Read's productions, and it is 
because I should like to see him give them the fullest effect that 
I have pointed out qualities that inferfere. It would be easy to 
dwell on others deserving of praise if space permitted. 


The Camera Club.—There will be a demonstration this 
evening, April 1, at 8.30, by Mr. A. D. Godbold, the subject 
being * The Retouching and Spotting of Negatives," but no lecture 
on Thursday the 4th. Some especially interesting lectures have 
been arranged Юг after Easter. Оп Thursday last the first 
smoking concert of the year was held in the club rooms, and 
attracted a large attendance of members. Ап admirable pro- 
gramme, vocal and instrumental, was contributed by members 
and friends, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. W. Fairholme. 

Affiliation of Photographic Societies.—Mr. A. Herbert Lisett 
has been elected chairman for the ensuing year. 


Bath Photographic Society.—The hon. secretary, Mr. A. Coles, 
advises us he has removed to Elm Bank, Bloomfield Road, Bath. 

There are a few vacancies in the Amateur Photographic 
Postal Club for good workers, and for which club Mr. John 
Douglas, of St. Ives, is critic and adviser. All particulars and 
rules can be obtained from the hon. secretary, F. B. Bruere, 
23, Sion Hill, Bath, Somerset. 

“ Ensign " Competition. — Mr. Vernon Johnstone, Coombe Croft, 
Coombe Warren, Kingston Hill, Surrey, is the winner of the 
Ensign roll-film competition for March. Houghtons Limited 
offer a four-guinea camera every month for the best negative on 
Ensign film. The entries close on the 3rd of the month. 
Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed with every 
spool of Ensign film. 

'* Orthochromatic and Non-Halation Plates.’’—At the present 
time of year, when orthochromatic methods are necessary 1o 
secure correct rendering of the spring foliage, the little book 
under the above title should prove very useful to amateurs. 
It is pubished by Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 13, 
Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, E.C., and copies will 
be sent to any reader of THE A. P. who applies to this 
address. 

" The Genesis of Jam."—This ‘was the title of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. John B. Maclachlan, the secretary of the 
Scottish. Photographic Federation, at a recent meeting of the 
Midlothian Photographic Association. The lecture was descrip- 
tive of the fruit-growing industry at Blairgowrie. In a manner 
peculiar to himself, Mr. Maclachlan dealt with the various types 
of people employed in the picking season, their habits, and the 
conditions under which they lived during the weeks they were 
in the country. The lecture was illustrated by a fine series cf 
slides showing the fruit growing, the pickers at work, their tent 
dwellings, and the more commodious iron buildings in which 
they are now housed, also the interior of these houses, and the 
weighing and despatch of the barrels containing the fruit. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


A Prospective Yorkshire Presentation. 

Sone few weeks ago I had the privilege of 
announcing that Mr. Ezra Clough, the secretary 
of the Yorkshire Photographic Union had been 
celebrating his silver wedding at Bradford. Since 
that happy event there have been clear indications 
in many Federation quarters that a number of 
admirers of his sterling qualities were anxious 
to mark the event in some tangible form by 
presenting Mr. Clough with a souvenir of his 
association with the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union, and, shall I also say, his even greater 
association with the Federation movement in 
Great Britain, of which he was the pioneer. Mr. 
A. Keighley, the president of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union, has been in communication 
with the secretaries of societies, and, as a result 
of his inquiry, has every reason to believe the 
project will be taken up with enthusisiasm, the 
idea being that every member of a Federated 
society should have an opportunity of sub- 
scribing his mite rather than it be confined to a 
probable few of his immediate acquaintances. 


Yorkshire Federation Approves. 

The matter was discussed at the close of the 
delegates' meeting of the Union, held at Brad- 
ford on Saturday last, and the proposal was re- 
ceived with acclamation, with the result that a 
sub-committee consisting of the president, Mr. 
Keighley (Bradford), Mr. H. Crossley (Rodley), 
Mr. C. B. Howdill (Leeds), and Mr. F. G. Issott 
(Leeds), were appointed to carry the proposal 
through with the general instruction to have the 
interesting event ready for the annual meeting 
at Wakefield on Saturday, April acth. 


A Note for Past and Present Delegates. 

I don't propose, at the present stage, to 
attempt to detail even a percentage of the enor- 
mous amount of work Mr. Clough has done for 
the Federation in Yorkshire, nor shall I recount 
a tithe of the obligations that federations and 
societies in general are indebted to Mr. Clough 
for, because I believe that many of these are 
sufficiently well known to the present and past 
delegates of the Yorkshire Federation to necd 
no reiteration. It is, however, to the past dele- 
gates and older members of the societies that 
the sub-committee are appealing, through this 
page, for a substantial response. It is the desire 
of the sub-committee that the basis of the sub- 
scription list be as wide as possible, and to that 
end I am requested to ask for the personal 
interest of every past and present delegate: (1) 
That they eet into touch with their own society 
members and help the secretary to garner the 
mites; (2) that they personally interest them- 
selves in obtaining and remitting subscriptions 
direct to the president, Mr. A. Keighley, The 
High Hall, Steeton, Keighley, and, incidentally, 
“ Ariel’ will also be glad to act as medium for 
the same object. 


Partick Members’ Fxhibition. 


The second annual exhibition of the members’ 
work of the Partick Camera Club justified its 
existence by providing a fine display of exhibits, 
and very properly the club gave the visitors every 
opportunity to not only view the examples, but 
to study them, for I note the show was open 
about nine days. The winners are:—Plagues: 
Geo. Mackervail, Chas. McKenna. Medals: A. 
Wilson, W. McIver. Hon. Mention: James 
Buchan, W. F. Yule, A. Paterson, John Lang, 
J. С. Mossemenear. In the monthly Lantern 
Slide Competition, the winners are: (1) Charles 
McKenna, (2) J. G. Mossemenear, (3) W. 


Mclver. 


Bedford Exhibition. 


The Rev. F. C. Lambert, in judging the ex- 
hibits of the Bedford Camera Club’s exhibition. 
told the members that, based on a thirty years’ 
experience of judging exhibitions, he would not 
say it was the best exhibition he had ever seen, 
but it was one of the best. He noticed in the 
members’ classes a good many works which he 
considered to be of promise, and that was the 
most interesting rart of a judge’s work. It was 


not what he saw this year, but what he might see 
next. 


The New Council for Yorkshire. 

There was a lot of important discussion at the 
delegates’ meeting which had reference to Fede- 
ration matters, both of Јоса] and national 
interest, but of these I defer comment to 
another week, when I can, perhaps, deal more 
fully with them. 1 may, however, say that the 
secretaries of the various federations have 
recently met at a round table conference at 
Jlirmingham, when some important matters were 
advanced a stage further, and these will be dealt 
with as above. The primary business of the 
Yorkshire delegate meeting at Bradíord was the 
clection of officers for 1912-3, and I have pleasure 
in announcing the results of the ballot :—Presi- 
dent, Alex. Keighley (Bradford); vice-presidents, 
W. H. Atkinson (Batley), Lionel Dickinson (Hali- 
fax), W. H. Houghton (Huddersfield), C. B. 
Howdil (Leeds), J. W. Wright (Sheffield); 
treasurer, F. Atkinson (Hull); business secretary, 
E. Clough (Bradíord); lantern slide secretary, 
№. Н. Womersley (Bradford); print portfolio 
secretary, А. Darley (Wakefield). 


Wakefield's Bi-Annual Exhibition. 


Mr. Percy Lund gave a very useful criticism at 
the Wakefield bi-annual exhibition held recently. 
He says: The prints sent in for this exhibition 
show a great improvement in regard to mounting 
as compared with previous shows. The members 
have evidently given more time and thought to 
this part of the work than hitherto, with the 
result that there are very few inartistic mounted 
prints to be found. The  pretentiousness of 
former work and anachromism suggestive of the 
brass and glass style of suburban drawing-rooms 
is totally absent. The result is that nearly 
every photograph, even though it may not possess 
any artistic merit, is not oflensive to the canons 
of good taste. 

Coming now to a consideration of subject, the 
absence of figures, either as portraits or in land- 
scapes, is conspicuous, and one might suggest, 
therefore, that a member devoting himself to 
either direction might without difficulty achieve 
some degree of success in the next exhibition. In 
regard to landscape, there is certainly much more 
work of a simple kind wherein photography 
ought to score; but, on the whole, the landscape 
work is a little disappointing, because, although 
there is a fairly good average, there is almost 
a total absence of examples of really unqualified 
merit. 

Architecture also shows good all-round quality, 
and one member, having evidently specialised in 
this direction, has been successful above the 
average. Class A.—A. Darley, J. Hirst, G. W. 
Johnson, — Perkin, H. G. Townsend. Class B. 
—S. M. Jessop, E. Keightley, W. B. Marsden. 


Lecturers in the Making. 


The South Suburban Photographic Society 
recently trotted out three surprise lecturettes, from 
the authorship of Messrs. P. B. Dannatt, J. E. 
Wilson, and G. H. Davis, respectively, on the 
subjects of ‘' Switzerland,” ‘ Belgium,” and 
“ Bruges." Special mention of Mr. Dannatt’s 
Swiss mountain subjects should be referred to, as, 
I understand, they were a revelation, even at the 
South Suburban. 


The 1911 Results of the Surrey Survey. 


The report presented at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Photographic Survey and Record 
of Surrey disclosed a gratifying progress during 
1911 in the important work of collecting. with a 
view to their "reservation, photographs and anti- 
quities, historic buildings, and other items 
relating to the county of Surrey. The photo- 
graphs received during the year numbered 296, 
bringing the total in the possession of the Survey 
from 4,775 to 5,c71. In addition, 664 lantern 
slides had been received, 620 of these from one 
donor, many relating to the past and present 
history of Bletchingly. Fifty photographs and 
water-colours of old Surrey churches were in- 
cluded; but fewer details of churches had been 
supplied than in former years. Many picturesque 
spots in the old Surrey towns stil remained 
unphotographed, and the Council urged greater 
attention to this matter. 
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Exhibition of Members' Work at Canterbury. 

On Thursday, March 215, the Canterbury 
Camera Club held their ninth exhibition of 
members' work. The exhibition was opened by 
the Mayor of Canterbury (Mr. F. J. Godden, 
J.P), who was supported by Dr. В. Graham 
Wills (president), Sir George Collard, the Rt. 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Dover, etc., etc. Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., judged the exhibits, 
and at the opening gave a very fluent and inte- 
resting speech, outlining the progress of photo- 
graphy, and rendered the club ап exceptional 
service in appealing to those of the company 
present interested in photography to support the 
Canterbury Camera Club by their membership, 
apart from the pictures entered for competition. 
There were several groups on loan by individual 
members, including some prints taken twenty 
ycars ago by Mr. R. Graham Porter, and fourteen 
bromoils by Archibald H. Dodman, four of which 
in colour attracted considerable attention. 
Besides these were the fifty-odd prints of the 
К. P S. Affiliation Competition, 1909. In the 
evening an interesting and instructive lantern 
lecture was given by Mr. Е. С. Snell, an ener- 
getic member of the club, and the author of 
" Camera in the Fields ’ (Fisher Unwin), and 
other nature books. 

Mr. Mortimer made the following awards: 
—Class A. Bronze Plaques: С. T. Hobbis, 
H. E. Philpott. Medals: H. E. Philpott, Boy- 
dell Shallis, and Dr. В. Graham Wills. Certif- 
cates: H. E. Upson, W. С. Austen, С. A. 
Marshall. Class B. (members who have not 
previously received an award). Medals: В. Н. 
Goodsall, Е. Н. B. Smith. Certificates: В. H. 
Goodsall, O. G. Dixon, F. H. B. Smith, H Ea 
Divers. Class C.. Lantern slides. Judged by Mr 
Е. C. Snell. Medal for best Technical Slide: 
G. T Hobbis. Medal for best Pictorial Slide: 
F. H. B. Smith. Certificates: Boydell Shallis, 
W. Surrey, F. H. B. Smith, H. J. Divers. 


Warrington Photographic Society. 

Through another substitution, the members 
present on Tuesday had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. W. Tansley, the hon. secretary of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union. 
He with admirable promptitude took the place 
of Mr. T. Lee Syms, and exhibited an excellent 
collection of pictures concerning ‘‘ The Hundred 
of Wirral" From New Brighton to Shotwick, from 
Hoylake to Bromborough, the lecturer took his 
audience, giving them interesting details of his- 
tory and fable, of tradition, of personal recollec- 
tions. One very good slide showed three 
cyclists, two with their 6G.O.O.'s, and опе 
seated on one of the earliest of tricycles, all with 
unpuncturable tyres, viz., ''solids." His refer- 
ences to the beautiful old village of Burton, and 
its associations with Bishop Wilson, of Sodor 
and Man, were greatly enjoyed, and Mr. Tansley 
was heartily thanked at the close. 


" The Glad Eye" in South London. 

Being out to break records, it was not sur- 
prising that South Londoners broke further 
records on the closing night of their twenty- 
fourth annual exhibition. In spite of a wet 
afternoon and evening, over six hundred visitors 
passed the turnstiles. At eight o'clock over three 
hundred enthusiasts, more or less seated, greeted 
Mr. C. H. Oakden, the president, and Mr. 
W. L. F. Wastell, the lecturer for the evening, 
with thunderous applause. Having distributed 
the awards made by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, the 
president spoke of the success of the club during 
the past year. His words mav be summed up in 
the sentence, ''Are we down-hearted?” to ` 
which South London answered, in no uncertain 
voice, “No.” At the close of the proceedings, 
Mr. Oakden, on behalf of the committee, 
presented the hon. sec. with a picture by Hugo 
Erfurth of Dresden, “ Der Page," which has 
been greatly admired by visitors during the past 
fortnight. As arrangements for the twenty-fifth 
exhibition at these galleries are well under way, 
exhibitors should communicate with the hon. sec., 
Horace Wright, 180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, 
S.E., who will forward particulars in due 
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Uranium Toning. 
Please can you say why the intensifier 
(uranium) acted unevenly? I washed the 
negative well, both before and after intensify- 
ing; intensifier was freshly made, and opera- 
tions done by gaslight, etc. 
R. W. (Doncaster). 
With this process it is essential that the 
plate be washed free of hypo before being 
intensified. All operations may be done 
in daylight, if preferred. But after inten- 
sification the plate requires merely bath- 
ing in one or two changes of acid water, 
e.g., a few drops of acetic or hydrochloric 
acid to $ pint of water. Ordinary tap 
water is usually very slightly alkaline, 
and this dissolves and removes the in- 
tensification. If a stream of water from 
the tap is allowed to flow on to the centre 
of the plate it will so make a light patch. 
You have probably over-washed the plate 
after intensification. Entirely remove all 
intensification by washing the plate in alka- 
line water, e.g., a few drops of ammonia, 
or a bit of washing soda the size of a large 
pea, to half a pint of water. Then wash 
the plate in plain water, and begin all 
over again. 


Copying Etchings. 
I wish to copy some etchings of architectural 
subjects, and should be glad to be advised as 
to plates. Do you advise the use of a reflector 
for this work? L. T. B. (Cambridge). 
A moderately slow and well-coated plate 
is best; e.g., ordinary landscape, or even 
a process plate, which is slower still. The 
plate should be backed. The original 
should be in a good and even light—fall- 
ing on it from behind the camera. If this 
cannot be arranged you may use a reflec- 
tor, so as to get even illumination. Expose 
only just enough to get good strong pd 
for the paper, and clear glass for the in 
lines. Develop the negative for maximum 
density. Quinol and amidol are favourites. 
Lens. 
I am about to buy a reflex camera, with А 
lens, Gin., 5.6. in place of B lens, 8 in., 4.5. 
Would the relative exposures be the same with 
a біп. 4.5 and a 6 in. i? as with an 8 in. 
4.5 and a 6 in. 5.6? . G. P. (Tooting). 
You seem to have got the figures a bit 
mixed, but we fancy that the gist of your 
question is this: Will a 6 inch and 8 inch 
both at, say, F/5.6, require the same ex- 
posure? The answer is practically “yes.” 
There may be some differences between 
the two lenses as regards thickness of 
glass, number of reflecting surfaces, and 
so on, but in practice such differences are 
usually negligible, so that we may say 


that any lens at F/8 is as rapid as any 
other lens at F/8, no matter what the 
focal length may be. 


Convertible Cameras. 
I have been told that one can buy, a camera 
which can be used for half and also whole 
plate, etc. E. C. (Stoke Newington). 
А whole-plate camera by means of what 
are called “carriers,” or “inner frames,” 
in the dark slides, can be used for half or 
any other sizes less than whole-plate. Or 
a half-plate camera can be fitted with 
what is called an extension back to take 
whole-plate sizes. Any up-to-date camera 
maker could fit you up with such an 
appliance. Your black and white print 
is too contrastful, probably the result of 
over-developing the print. The P.O.P. 
shows the effect of light fog, probably due 
to direct light falling on the front part of 
the lens. You give no details, so we can 
only make guesses. 


Mending Celluloid. 

The celluloid apron of my developing tank is 

cracked. Can this be repaired? 

W. A. D. (Swansea). 

Dissolve a few pieces of clear celluloid 
in a little amyl acetate. Moisten the parts 
to be mended or patched with a little amyl 
acetate, then fix on a patch (of celluloid 
film free from gelatine) with this mixture. 


Amm. Persulphate. 
Is it a fact that amm. persulphate attacks the 
high lights without affecting the shadows? 
I hesitate to use it, as I cannot see the 
rationale of the matter. F. B. (Foxrock). 
You are somewhat overstating matters. 
Amm. persulphate attacks the denser parts 
more than it attacks less dense parts, but 
one cannot say that it has no action what- 
ever on the shadow detail. The theory or 
explanation of this matter is too long and 
complicated to enter upon on this page, 
but if you wish to have the latest expert 
opinion you cannot do better than refer 
to the July issue of the Journal of the 
R. P. S., where you will find an impor- 
tant communication by Mr. A. W. 
Dodgson, who has investigated the whole 
matter very thoroughly. 


Colour Screens. 
Will you please inform me of the difference 
between isochromatic, orthochromatic, and 
chromatic screens and light filters, etc.? 
C. P. (Windsor). 
To this list we may add one more, viz., 
ray filter, and then say that they are all, 
more or less, fancy names for virtually the 
same thing. Briefly put, white light consists 
of a mixture of light of many colours, 
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blue, green, yellow, orange red, etc., and 
also certain rays which our eyes cannot 
see (sometimes called “invisible light ") 
but which yet affect the plate. Some of the 
light rays which our eye does see affect 
the plate out of due proportion. Thus, 
ordinarily a blue object comes out too 
light in the print. To counteract this we 
use а colour screen generally of a more or 
less yellow colour, which cuts out some 
of the over-active colour rays, i.e., ^handi- 
caps" the blue colours, if you like so to 
express it. Again, as an ordinary plate is 
not as sensitive to yellow and green and 
red as it ought to be to agree with what 
onr eye sees, the silver-gelatine coating is 
mixed with certain colouring matter dyes 
which “sensitise” the coating to these 
otherwise feebly operative colours, hence 
such terms as ortho-, iso-, pan-chromatic 
plates as well as screens. 


Running Water, etc. 
I have found difficulty in photographing 
running water when over-shadowed by trees, 
the light not being good enough for anything 
shorter than 1-sth sec. Would а focal-plane 
shutter and lens of larger aperture enable me 
to get correct exposure? H. C. (Hull). 


Your difficulty is a part of the general 
problem of how to deal with a quickly 


` moving object in a poor light, i.e., a 


rapid movement of the object requiring 
a short exposure, the poor light requiring 
a long exposure. It is, therefore, a case 
of compromise under the most favourable 
conditions. The focal-plane shutter gives 
a higher efficiency than most other shut- 
ters, but the larger the aperture the less 
the depth of focal field. The tenorof your 
letter prompts the query as to whether you 
are not striving to get sharpness of defini- 
tion at all costs, or perhaps we should 
say, placing this first of all. But when 
dealing with rapidly moving objects, sharp 
definition very seldom, if ever, gives onf 
the best impression of movement. In the 
case of flowing water, cascades, etc., if 
sharply defined, the water is apt to look 
frozen rather than flowing. One of the 
best waterfall pictures we have seen was 
taken with a pinhole and exposure of 
several minutes. 
Enlarging. 

I have recently been enlarging quarter-plates 

to 12 by 10 bromide prints, with lens stop F/8 

but find the picture not equally sharp all 


over, the margin being out of focus. Can you 
suggest a remedy? R. R. N. (Halifax). 


Probably the trouble is due to the lens 
not having a sufficiently flat field. When 
one part of a picture is very sharp, this, by 
force of contrast, shows up other parts 
not in such sharp focus. You might try 
the effect of focussing, not the centre, but 
a part situated about midway between :he 
centre and margin. If this does not 
answer, perhaps you can get your required 
degree of sharpness by using a smaller 
stop, say F/11. Perhaps the original 
negative is not evenly sharp all over. If 
these hints do not bring you over your 
trouble, we fear there is nothing else for 
it but getting another lens. 


Toning, etc. 


Will you please tell me why а photograph 
that is quite clear in printing should become 
dirty-looking and blurred after toning? 

J. А. (Charlton). 


We do not understand how toning a 
print can affect its clearness, if by that 
you mean sharpness of definition, i.e., 
causing it to become "blurred." Dirty 
dishes, dirty fingers, faulty washing, 
wrong solutions may account for a choice 
variety of stains, etc. Your query is not 
sufficiently clear for us to give a specific 
reply. You should submit a pair of prints 
before and after toning. 


SS 
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Village Photography. 

We have lately been 
urged to pay а greater 
amount of attention to the 
villages, and to forego in 
their favour the seaside 
promenade and the beaten 
path in the city. There is 
no end to the unexplored wonder of our villages. In Muddie- 
boro' alone, without counting the outlying hamlet of Dustitton, 
there is a pump, a lych-gate, and one thatched cottage, and that 
is enough for any village. Indeed, Muddieboro' is said by its 
several score of inhabitants to be the prettiest village in England. 
They make no pretence of having seen every village in England, 
but they know one or two little places round about, and most of 
them have been several times to the neighbouring market-town, 
while one at least has been to London, and as that particular one 
still maintains after seeing London that Muddieboro’ is the 
prettiest village in England, the point is settled once for all. 


Doing Muddieboro'. 

Muddieboro' is a good two miles from Muddieboro' Station, 
and when a countryman speaks of a “ good " two miles he means 
that it is exactly three miles and a quarter. That is a useful rule 
to remember when computing distances in the country. И is 
wisest to make a preliminary survey instead of rushing in to 
make pictures immediately on arrival. By reconnoitring we can 
decide what lighting will be best for the steeple, get to know 
at what hour the oldest inhabitant comes out of doors, and so 
on. At the end of a fatiguing, brow-knitting day, we have three 
exposed plates, namely, the fifteenth-century cottage, the lych- 
gate, and the parish church. Muddieboro' may now consider 
itself done, and it is only on going into the general shop that we 
realise the puny results of our painful efforts. 


Forestalled. 


Between the candles and the cheese is the assortment of local 
picture postcards, most of them with shining, glossy faces, as 

they had just come from a soapy bath. The church is there, 
of course, doggedly four-square, with a white scrawly inscrip- 
tion across its graveyard, * Muddieboro’ Church. 1316." Tha 
number probably refers to the year in which the photograph was 
taken. But why did we never think of getting “ Muddieboro' 
Railway Station," a rare view, showing both platforms (empty) 
and two gleaming lines of rails (empty also)? Then there is the 
thrilling view of the “ Post Office, Muddieboro'," and the 
‘Corner of Village Street," and *'*Dobbie's Stores, Muddie- 
boro'." Probably all these and half a dozen other choice studies 
only occupied a young man half an hour, and they will be 
universally acclaimed as much more like the place than our own. 
And yet they bid us cultivate village photography. 


The Romantic Touch. 

Speaking strictly as a photographic journalist, I wish I lived 
at the antipodes. From the editorial cabin the remark is greeted 
with a cordial endorsement, but this does not upset me. I 
repeat that I wish I lived at the antipodes. It must be jolly to 
be on a photographic journal out there, where they think nothing 
of affording pages and pages of space to the spinning of love 
romances and tales of adventure. How my pen would strut 
along were I allowed to describe, in the shape of a serial story 
occupying half the issue, the sentimental sighings of Mr. Pye 
Rowe, or the spirited ways of Miss Mag Neesium. Yet I find 
six sich columns in a journal of our craft published in Australia. 


A Precipitate. 

The boy and girl of the story had known each other in the old 
country, and, meeting in Australia, they renewed their friend- 
ship, but it wouldn’t go beyond that—there the shutter stuck. 
The progress of true love is never smooth, and, in this case, it 
was so particularly rugged that I began happily to forget that it 
was a photographic journal I was reading. But, on the fifth 
page, the lady made her appearance carrying a camera, and, 
meeting her adorer, she cried out, “Good morning. Have you 
used ——films?” This would have brought many a man to his 
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knees on the spot. He merely shivered, and said that he had 
used a camera in the course of his engineering constructions. 
And, therefore, the story writer was under the sad necessity of 
making the lady, while opening her camera, fall part of the way 
down a precipice, the man rushing to the rescue with a speed 
that must have been several millions H. and D. И righted 
itself after that, but it is not stated what became of the camera. 
Cameras have a precious sense of knowing when they are not 
wanted—as well as a sense of not knowing when they are wanted 
and, probably, concluding that two are company and three are 
none, it flung itself the whole way down the precipice. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

MAN ABOUT TowN.—We are afraid your chemical knowledge 
is inferior to your knowledge of the variety stage. Our recent 
note on * The Palladium Tone" did not refer to the raising of 
the standard of taste in music-halls, nor have we ever heard 
the Hippodrome suggested as an intensifier for weak negatives. 

SEVERAL READERS.—We will pass on your letters to the 
makers of studio cameras and enlarging lanterns, but we fear 
there will be little result. If these makers were to copy the 
example of the makers of the “Ensignette,” and distribute 
wooden blocks the exact size of their instruments broadcast, an 
unfair advantage might be taken of their kindness, especially in 
view of the present scarcity of fuel. 


Anything but That. 
From an advertisement in a London weekly : — 
"PHoTOGRAPHY.—Young gentleman, 31, seeks London chum 
or chums, interested music, drama, and photography, for com- 
panionship, and walking, and cycling excursions. Either sex. 
Reader who would pose occasionally welcomed. (X13.)” 
Oh, X13, pray enter me 
For “chum or chums, of either sex”; 
Your tastes Га promise not to vex 
In music, plays, photography. 


I know the organ-grinder's stunts ; 
I've seen a pierrot on the sands; 
Photography? With these my hands 

T nearly took a picture—once. 

With you I would philosophise, 

Be prophet, poet, pattern, pal, 
Discuss the claims of rodinal, 
Re foolish, when you pleased, or wise. 


But do not ask me, X13, 
To pose sometimes at your behest; 
I dare not face that searching test, 
Nor through a finder dare be seen. 


For then, I fear, our friendship new, 
With all its hope for you and me, 
Would suffer a catastrophe, 

And vanish from the field of view. 
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109th 
Lesson. 


E cannot always have 
sunshine, nor, indeed, 
should we wish to 
avoid the often beau- 
tiful grey-day effects ; 
but there are times 
when we wish to 
photograph subjects 
and to secure a good 
deal of brightness, 
pluck, contrast, 
vigour, or whatever 
else we may individu- 
ally term it, in our 
negatives. How to 
do this is a problem which the beginner 
does not always find easy to solve. Let 
us see if we can suggest various ways, 
both in making the negative and the 
print, which may be used singly or in 
conjunction. The illustrations were 
taken on a very dull afternoon a few 
days ago, and show the disadvantages 
from certain points of view of working 
in a poor light, while we think they also 
show what may be accomplished in the 
way of securing a fair degree of con- 
trast. 

To begin with, we may tabulate one 
or two points, some of which we have 
mentioned before, but which one is apt 
to lose sight of until they have been 
frequently recapitulated, and possibly 
frequently put into practice. 

i. Brief exposure and prolonged de- 
velopment tends to contrast. 

2. A slow plate gives more contrast 
than a very rapid one. 

3. Gaslight and slow bromide papers 
give more contrast than P.O.P. 

Of course, it is not always possible to 
carry a variety of plates out on a photo- 
graphic excursion. We may be using 
a spool-film camera, in which case the 
whole length of spool is of Е 
alike. If we employ plates in dar 
slides, we may, of course, equip our- 
selves with a few very slow plates, a few 
rapid ones, and possibly a few ortho- 
chromatics. To avoid unnecessary com- 
plication, however, we should prefer to 
carry rapid orthochromatic plates, which 
we have always found give density very 
readily, and one or two slow plates held 
in reserve for any subject exceptionally 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


flatly lit. To obtain a really marked 
difference, these plates should be the 
“ process” variety, and if such are used, 
care must be taken not to go to the 
opposite extreme and under-ex pose, for 
they are really slow when compared 
with most modern plates, such as would 
be used in a hand camera. As an 
example, an Ilford process plate will 
require ten to eleven times the exposure 
which would be given under the same 
conditions to an Ilford Special Rapid. 
If a process plate is used on a normally 
lighted subject and is fully developed, 
the contrast or density obtained will be 
excessive, far more, in fact, than could 
be printed on any printing-out paper, so 
we must warn the worker to be careful 
on two points: first, only to use such 
a plate in extreme cases—that is, on 
subjects which are very flat; and, 
second, to be careful: in development 
not to go too 
far. Fortu- 
nately, with 
such a slow 
plate the 
danger of fog- 
ging is very 
slight, and a 
good bright 
orange light 
may safely be 
used. This 
enables the 
progress of 
development to 
be closely 
watched. It is 
most probable 
that the worker 
wil only em- 
ploy such 
plates for 
specific suh- 
jects, and will 
go prepared. 
Thev are, as 
we have often 
pointed out, 
very useful for 


copying flat 
originals. 

Let us, then, 
look at the 


SOME NOTES ON DULL-WEATHER WORK. 


alternatives. The negatives from 
which the illustrations were made 
are on orthochromatic plates. We 
realised that the lighting was flat, 
and that in order to get fairly 
plucky negatives, somewhat prolonged 
development would be necessary. The 
exposure was cut down to about half 
what was indicated by the Watkins 
Bee Meter. The exposures indicated 
04 the meter are usually quite full, and 
if they are halved there is little or no 
risk of getting under-exposed, detail- 
lacking shadows with full development. 
Such full development builds up opacity 
in the high lights, and at the same time 
Hi up the shadow detail. A short 
development, following on such a halved 
exposure time, would, of course, result 
in a negative too thin and without 
shadow detail. | | 

Let us put this in another way, so 


Fig. 1. 


THE 


4 (Supplement) 


Fig. a. 


that it may be аз clear as possible. И 
we have a strongly lighted summer 
landscape, the intensity of the light 
reflected from the white and brightly lit 
parts of the subject is so great that even 
with a shortened exposure the high 
lights are quite fully, or more than fully, 
exposed. They very rapidly gain 
opacity and in perhaps two or three 
minutes are sufficiently opaque for 
printing. This two or three minutes 
may be too short a time for the detail 
to appear in the heavy and somewhat 
under-exposed shadows. We go on 
developing in order to get out the detail, 
and, while doing so, we are building up 
still more opacity in the high lights. 
The result is our negative 1s harsh and 
black and white in appearance. We 
have more contrast than we can do with, 
and our printing paper fails to record 
the detail in the high lights. Thus, a 
strongly lighted contrasted subject re- 
quires a reasonably full exposure and 
not too long a development, if we wish 
to produce a soft and well-graded 
negative. 

The flat-lighted subject is just the 
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We 
give 


opposite. 
must 
enough expo- 
sure to just 
secure detail in 
the shadows, 
and then 
develop as far 
as possible, in 
order to bring 
up shadow de- 
tall, while we 
are at the same 
time building 
up the opacity 
of the high 
lights. 

Of course, 
we are assum- 
ing that the 
attempt is 
being made to 
get a plucky 
negative of a 
flat subject. If 
we wish to re- 
produce the 
actual contrast 
the subject pre- 
sents, then we 
may expose 
and develop 
normally. 

Now let us 
consider the 
next means at our disposal—that of 


i 
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suiting the 
printing paper 
to the nega- 
tive. Some 
expert workers 
wil tell vou 
that it is a 
kind of back- 
door entrance 


—that of 
making a poor 
negative yield 
a good print by 
selecting the 
printing pro- 
cess according 
to the quality 
of the  nega- 
tive. We would 
rather say that 
if the novice 
can work two 
or three print- 
ing processes, 
and gets Бу 
any one of them the best result possible, 
the end always justifies the means. 
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Often after all that is possible in the 
way of slow plate and prolonged 
development has been done, the only 
means of getting a print of the desired 
brightness is to use one of the slowest 
gaslight papers. In other cases the 
negative is sufficiently strong to give a 
good print on a bromide paper. When 
the negative is a small one—say up to 
quarter-plate in size—it will often prove 
an advantage to make the print in the 
enlarger, increasing the size to half- 
plate 

Now let us say a few words about the 
subjects of the illustrations. We have 
a pair of prints of old Shoreham 
church, and it is interesting to note that 
in print No. 1 we have the church in the 
distance, merely as a bit of the land- 
scape, yet a very important bit, for 
someone has said а glimpse of а church 
tower 15 necessary to complete any land- 
scape which is to be typically English. 
Perhaps the view would be improved if 
the top rail of the fence were carefully 
retouched out on the negative. The 
eye would get away to the distance 
better. In print No. 2 we have the 
church again, but this time as it 
appeals to the student of architecture, 
the print showing the Norman door in 
the transept, the fine Norman work of 
the central tower, and so оп. The hint 
here for the beginner is to think before- 
hand which ре of picture will most 
interest one's friends or oneself, and 
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Fig. 3. 


not to take either the one or the other 
simply for the sake of making the 
exposure. 

The second pair of prints 
show again two different ways 
of approaching the subject. 
In print No. 3 we have a fairlv 
vigorous print, more a record 
of an interesting old wooden 
bridge than anything else. In 


i-e print No. 4 we have softer 


S: contrast, some distinct trace of 


à sky, and arrangement and 
trimming which emphasise 
the horizontal lines and give a 
suggestion of repose and less 
strength of contrast. 


April т, 


1912. 


V7 are particularly glad to refer to 
the three lıttle pıctures on this 


page this week, because they point to a 


bos interesting, a very obvious, and vet 
a very much neglected branch oí work, 
vız., Cottage architecture. We have 


plenty of skilled workers who have de- 
voted themselves to architectural studies of 
big buildings, cathedrals, castles, abbeys, 
county halls, moated granges, and the 
like, but only here and there a solitary 
worker who has the perceiving eye to 
recognise the variety, the interest, the 
history, the importance of obtaining :e- 
cords of the old homes of the people. On 
the other hand, the sad part of it is that 
if we leave out of count for a moment the 
last three hundred years one would be 
hard put to it to find any homes of the 
people earlier than that. Castles, manor 
houses, churches much 
older there are plenty, 
but of cottages how 
many? This shows one 
how desirable it is that 
the camera army should 
take every opportunity 
of securing records of 
what is sall left to us in 
this direction. Further, 
this work should be done 
in a systematic and in- 
telligent wav, so that 
all peculiarities or local 
features should be duly 
shown. The most casual 
observer cannot fail to 
have noticed that each 
large district has its 
general tvpe of cottage. 
Thus, one Would not for 
a moment confuse the 
stone-built house of the 
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By Donald Freeman. 
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Every week two or three prints 
News Weekly Competition will be 
to other readers dealing with the same 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
will be dealt with here. 

West Hiding with the flint structure ct 
Lincolnshire, ог brick 
house of Devon. Each, 
again, has its roof, chim- 
ney, window, door char- 


acters, and so on. In 
fact, we doubt not that, 
with a little careful and 


study, one 
able to distin- 

cottages ol 
north and south Devon, 
east and west Cornwall, 
and so on. 

Then, again, one ought 
not to be contented with 
mere general views and 
snapshots. There are 
often exceedingly inte- 
resting details to con 
sider, e.g., gable ends, 


systematic 
would be 
guish the 


window and door drip- 
stones, barge boards, 
iron-work of door and 


window, chimney stacks, 


Geo. Gilbert. 


etc. Then one must also 
go inside to the ingle- 
nook, the window recess, 
the built-in cupboard, the 
rafters, and  stair-rails. 
lt will thus be seen that 
the whole subject is not 


"finished, ended, con- 
cluded, and done with " 
bv an unconsidered 
snapshot. 


Before commenting on 
the three prints indivi- 
dually, we would like to 
make one general obser- 
vation, viz., the desira- 
bility of more helpful 
and explanatory tities 
being given to such studies. 

The thatched cottage 
illustrated (see fig. А), 


THe AMATEUR 
criticised on this page, and the 
of subject. 
Competition, and 


entered in 


class 


Fig. C.—Rrrics OF THE Past. 
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hints given may be helpful 
Prints from either the Beginners’ 
reproduced in the body of the paper, 


resemblance to a 


family 


bears a strong 


By Rev. W. W. Baker. 

building in a certain Essex village known 
to us, and locally called the Old Rec- 
tory, doubtless the residence, years ago, ot 
the village parsons— worthy souls, ro 
doubt, who combined high thinking with 


plain living in a humble dwelling. Апу 
local name or tradition like this adds 
interest. 

Fig. А: This indicates a negative о! 


good. technical qualitv, and the viewpoint 
gives one a good genera! idea of the pro- 
portions of the building, but the position 
of the passing horse is a little unfortu- 
nate. [t may be noticed—in the original 
print, at any rate—that the skv and cloud 
part is excellently rendered, or rather sug- 
gested, and that this sky background 
ereatly helps the acceptable suggestion cf 
sunshine and shadow. 

Fig. B: Here the light and shade con- 
trasts are rather too strong to be pleasant. 
Had ordinary bromide instead of gaslight 
paper been used, probably the present 
contrasts would have been very consider- 
ablv toned down. 

Fig. C: The original print indicates a 
negative of good technical quality, but 
the camera was rather too near the build- 
ing, so that we have the perspective effect 
somewhat too stronglv pronounced; i.e., 
‘he near part of the building looks tos 
large in comparison with the more dis- 
tant parts. 

As an example of what has been said 
above, one mav compare in all three 
prints. the following points, and note 
characteristic differences: proportions of 
length, breadth, and width; roof pitch, 
material, design: windows, shape, posi. 
tion; chimnev stack, form, position ; floor 
level, ес. In fact, one might sav that no 
two of them have anv structural feature 
identical, and vet all three are quite 
representative and common types. 
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Cameras which can be flown as kites continue to be a 
good deal discussed by our French contemporaries. 
One writer, M. Puyo, states that he has con- 
THE KITE structed four cameras of different patterns 
CAMERA. for this purpose, and all of them give satis- 
factory results. The lenses are anastigmats, 
working at about F/4. The liberal use of lampblack 
in the very light woodwork accounts for the absence 
of veiling in the results, although the cameras fre- 
quently remain for an hour in the air in full sunlight. 
The writer has tried electricity and various arrange- 
ments with cords operated from below for actuating the 
release, but all are inferior, in his opinion, to the old 
tinder method which he employs in the shape of a 
cotton-wick, such as is used for oil lamps. This wick, 
after it has been placed for some minutes in alcohol, and 
later in a saturated solution of bichromate of potassium, 
with which it becomes well impregnated, will burn with 
great steadiness, and the time which will elapse before 
the exposure is automatically made can be exactly esti- 
mated beforehand. 
$ 6 8 


The well-worn subject of the relation of animals to 
their environment, from the protective or the aggressive 
point of view, received quite a fresh treat- 


NATURE ment at the hands of Mr. Mark Webb, 
THE MIMIC. the secretary of the Selborne Society, in 
the course of his lecture at the Camera 

Club. From the minute insect or the mollusc up 


to the zebra or the giraffe, colour in certain com- 
binations is of importance to animals, either as a 
means of escape from a foe or a means of stealing on 
their prey. Seen in the Zoo, the markings of the zebra 
distinguish it instead of hiding it, but in its natural 
haunts the animal is so well protected by its stripes that 
it is said to be possible to hear a herd of zebras snorting 
and stamping without being able to see one of them. 
Black and yellow or black and white are the warning 
colours of nature, and the signal persists in wasp and 
butterfly and porcupine and snake. The most marvel- 
lous instances of assimilation to environment are found 
among the moths and butterflies, and in some photo- 
graphs shown by Mr. Webb it would have been difficult 
to have made out the moth on the bark of the tree had it 
not been for the fact that, as he remarked, the photo- 
grapher always spoiled any puzzle of this kind that he 
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might have palmed off on the world by placing the object 
in the exact centre of the picture, so that everybody 
knew where to look for it. 
o 6 & 
In the flush of the discovery that the camera is not 
necessarily truthful—a discovery which the public is 
slowly making— people are in real 
THE FOCUSSED danger of imagining that the camera 1$ 
EYE. necessarily false. With all its little 
perversions of fact, it is considerably 
more reliable than the organs of sense of the average 
observer. One little respect in which it scores over the 
human mechanism is that it never goes out ready 
focussed for a particular thing. М focusses only at 
close quarters. When we take it out it is sublimely 
ignorant as to whether it will be expected to do its best 
endeavours upon a landscape, a lych-gate, or a chicken. 
Not so with the unaided naturalist, who goes out with 
eye focussed for a rare object and his mental sensitive 
plate just ready to receive it. А naturalist writer has 
just admitted that if a man has been told that a fire- 
crested wren has been seen in a near-by cover, he is 
likely, quite honestly, to convince himself that he has 
seen a fire-crest in the first golden-crested wren he comes 
across. Equally untrustworthy may be his impression 
that he has seen a blackbird building its nest on the 
ground, or that he has caught the flirt of the long tail 
of the Dartford warbler. The camera should act as а 
check upon those marvels which are always to be seen 
by the focussed eye. 
e 8 G 
The season is rapidly approaching when the Alpine 
photographer will come into his own again. The heat 
of last summer rendered climbing and 
photography in high altitudes a matter 
of danger, but after the colder periods 
of the winter, the spring and early 
summer hold promises of much pictorial work in the 
Alps for those who are enthusiastic. Among the most 
enthusiastic and also most successful of climbers who 
make pictorial records of the heights they visit is Mr. 
Donald McLeish. We have already reproduced several 
Alpine pictures from this worker's camera, and published 
an article on the subject from his pen. The picture on p. 
363, ‘‘ Nearing the Summit of the Col du Géant,” 15 a 
good example of his clean technicalawork—so admirably 


ALPINE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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suited to the subject portrayed. Mr. McLeish, in a 
note to us on the picture, says :—'' The Glacier du 
Géant, with its continuation of the Mer de Glace, is one 
of the largest in the Alps; the numerous aiguilles that 
tower above its surface, with the tributary glaciers that 
stream down their sides, offer abundant pictorial possi- 
bilities to the serious photographer who makes his 
route from Chamonix to Courmayeur. The picture on 
page 363 was taken just bevond the icefall, the 
Dent du Géant, which was four miles from the 
party in the foreground, was the last great peak of the 
range to be conquered, and is at all times a most difh- 
cult tooth to scale. The comparative flatness of the 
subject necessitated a somewhat brief exposure, 1-20th 
second at F/22 being given on an ‘Academy’ 200 
Н. and D. plate.” 
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It is a matter of some importance to the press photo- 
grapher, amateur or otherwise, that the prints he sends 
to the editors should be 

DESCRIBING THE PRINTS properly described. Some de- 
FOR THE PRESS. talls as to his subject other 
than the line or two which can 

be pencilled on the back of the print are usually neces- 
sary, particularly if the subject is at all out of the way, 
as most of the amateur's subjects will be. The great 
desideratum is to be succinct. Literary expression is 
useful of oourse, but it is secondary, for in the case of 
most journals the description of the picture will be re- 
written by one of the staff. The picture should be 
described exactly in the first sentence or two. The 


photographer's name and address should be on the 
back of the print itself. 
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A NEW COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


With a Non-Screen Plate and One Exposure. 


(Specially reported for ‘‘ The А.Р. and P. М.” 


т s days of the autochrome boom were recalled by the 
crowded house of the Royal Photographic Society the other 
evening. when a demonstration of colour photography, which 
the president described as epoch-making, was given by the 
brothers Rheinberg. The micro-spectra method of obtaining 
colour records by prismatic dispersion is not new, in theory, at 
least, but the credit for working out a practical system must 
now be given to these gentlemen. Briefly, the method is a 
purely optical one, and colour records are obtained with a 
single panchromatic plate at a single exposure, and without the 
intervention of any colour screens or coloured particles what- 
ever. А plain black and white negative is taken, an ordinary 
black and white positive is made from it, and by the micro- 
spectra method a picture in its natural colours is faithfully re- 
produced Like a certain system of furnishing, it is “so simple." 

At least four inventors have, metaphorically, strewn their bones 
on this particular trail, and the well-known interference method 
of Lippmann accomplishes a great deal in the direction indi- 
cated. It seems to have been left for the Rheinbergs, however, 
to carry into practice what has hitherto been more or less in 
the realm of th:ory. Mr. Ernest Rheinberg has been for several 
years а member of the Royal Photographic Society, and his 
brother, Mr. Julius Rheinberg, is well known among micro- 
scopists for the developments he has made along that line of 
investigation, and his name stands high in the world of science 
as an accomplished mathematician. 

It is not to be concluded that because this process has been 
demonstrated to be practical it will therefore be popular in the 
same sense аз the screen-plate methods of colour photography 
are popular. It necessitates a special and costly camera, and 
not only is this camera essential to the making of the pictures, 
but also to the viewing of them. Unless, indeed, a rapid 
bleach-out paper correctly sensitive to the spectrum colours be 
obtained, the process will have few commercial pretensions, and 
none are made on its behalf. But, scientifically, its value is 
very great, and, once having got the outfit, which cannot be 
other than complicated, it becomes the simplest of all methods 
of colour photography, and theoretically the most perfect. 

The results the other evening were shown to individual mem- 
bers of the audience by a direct inspection of the positive in 
the camera, and to the meeting generally by projection on an 
aluminium powder screen. They evoked the highest commenda. 
tion, and possessed a peculiar silk-like sheen or lustre which 
might have been thought to have been due to the metallic 
nature of the screen in question had the effect not persisted 
when the pictures were viewed in camera. What, then, is the 
underlying principle of the micro-spectra method of colour 
photography? It is a method which is based upon the pro- 
duction by optical means of a surface composed of hundreds 
of complete but verv narrow spectra lving next to one another. 
The spectra are so close together that to the unaided eye, at the 
distance of normal vision, the individual colours are indis- 
tinguishable, so that the surface appears white. Such a surface 
is produced by allowing white light to fall upon a line screen, 
having opaaue lines which are broader than the clear inter- 
spaces, and forming an image of this screen by means of a lens 
having a prism in front of it. Each of the clear interspaces is 
thus spread out into a complete spectrum, the width of which 
is dependent on the dispersion of the prism. 


This surface, being composed of a regular repeating series of 

all the spectrum colours, can be made to appear in any hue 
when viewed through a mask which will block out or weaken 
colours not wanted, and allow the colours composing that par- 
ticular hue to pass through in their correct intensity. The 
photographic positive serves as the mask for this purpose. It 
15 nothing more than an ordinary black and white lantern slide 
of the colour object photographed, and this, when laid upon 
the apparently white surface, which, in reality, corresponds to 
the spectrum surface, cuts off the unwanted colours, and allows 
to pass in due proportion the colours which are required. 
_ The photograph of any coloured object is taken by projecting 
its image on to the line screen with an ordinary objective lens. 
The line screen, with the coincident images, is focussed on to 
the photographic plate by a second objective, with the analysing 
prism in front of it. The plate has to be equally sensitive to 
all the spectrum colours, so that the negative will be completely 
darkened when acted upon by any colour in its full intensity, 
and partially darkened where the incident colour is weakened. 
А lantern-slide positive from this negative will, of course, show 
the reverse effect of complete or partial transparency, instead of 
darkening, and therefore, acting as the desired mask, it appears 
in the actual colours of the object photographed when it is 
superposed upon the surface consisting of contiguous white- 
light spectra. This effect is obtained by passing white light 
into the camera, and placing the positive in the exact position 
previously occupied by the negative. 

It would carry us far afield to describe the construction of the 
micro-spectra camera. The two objectives are 75 mm. Zeiss 
micro-planars, F/4.5. The grating, each space of which is 
spread into a spectrum when viewing the pesitive transparency, 
has 372 lines per inch, and the prism is one having a “rational ” 
or normal spectrum. The Ilford panchromatic plate is em- 
ployed, and in order to damp its sensitiveness for certain 
colours, a compensating filter consisting of a weak solution of 
chrysoidin is introduced. The plates for the positives need only 
be of fine grain, and give as much gradation as possible, and a 
good black tone. The basis of exposure is from twenty-five to 
thirty seconds in sunlight in summer for open-air subjects. 
Negatives with plenty of detail vield the best results. Develop- 
ment is ca-ried out with rodinal. 

In viewing the results, the grating is illuminated with white 
light, usually: from an arc lamp, so that the spectra are pro- 
jected on to the positive, and are, in fact, seen through the 
postive. Or the pictures are projected by arc light on a 
screen, and although they consist of lines in the actual colour 
of the objects separated by wider dark lines, yet, viewed at 
the proper distance, the lines fuze, and are not separately dis- 
tinguishable. 

Moderate telephotography is said to be possible with this 
arrangement, and it can also be used, in conjunction with a 
microscope attachment, for photomicrography, chiefly for sub. 
jects such as polarised light effects, in which colour differentia- 
tion is a main feature. Further developments seem to depend 
largely upon an increase of speed in panchromatic plates, and 
on an increased sensitiveness in such plates to red, providing 
this can be secured without loss of speed, and without any 
impairm-nt of their present colour sensitiveness to the 
remainler of the spectrum. 
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: T is a large order in- 
gom deed to attempt so 
| much as to sum- 
marise in one article the 
medical applications of photography. Photography is 
almost, if not quite, an allied science to that of medicine, 
and the medical man is coming to rely more and more 
upon its accurate and permanent records. In the daily 
work of the general practitioner, in the routine of hospi- 
tal administration, in the instruction of students, in the 
furthering of medical research, one or other photographic 
method has made itself all but indispensable. | 

Certain branches of photography—for photographic 
they still must be called—have been almost monopolised 
by medicine. Radiography is the most obvious instance. 
It is true that there are still a number of laymen who 
produce X-ray photographs, and a number of purposes 
other than medical which such photographs serve. But 
these are few, and probably it would not be an over- 
estimate that ninety-nine out of every hundred X-ray 
photographs have a medical value. This field is becom- 
ing even more specialised with the advent of intensifying 
screens that reduce exposures by ninety per cent., tubes 
of a particular glass which allows a more intense bundle 
of X-rays to emerge, and sensitive emulsions prepared 
only for the X-ray worker. It is now possible to obtain 
a picture of tuberculous disease of the lung with an ex- 
posure of one-hundredth of a second, while bismuth or 
collargol solutions, both of which are opaque to the 
X-rays, are now very generally imbibed or injected before 
an exposure designed to reveal certain of the internal 
organs or the physiological functions which they fulfil. 

Photomicrography, again, though less exclusively 
medical in its applications, nevertheless finds in medicine 
some of its most immediately practical uses. The 
science sections in recent exhibitions of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society have sufficiently illustrated the kind of 
service it can render. In histology, or microscopic 
anatomy, in pathology, or the study of diseased tissues, 
in bacteriology, and in a multitude of investigations upon 
the infinitely little, it has proved to be the handmaid of 
medical science. It can record the degeneration of nerve 
fibres and nerve cells in insanity. It can show bacteria 
and the trypanosomes of fevers. It can illustrate the 
various stages of inflammatory processes. In medical 
research there are indeed few departments in which a 
combination of the camera with the microscope is of no 
assistance. 

Other branches of photography have still more re- 
cently been made to yield their quota. The screen-plate, 
which is able to show portions of the skin in natural 
colours, has been a boon to dermatologists. Cinemato- 
graphy also has been pressed into the service. A few 
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SOME INDUSTRIAL AND PROFESSIONAL APPLICATIONS oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(VI) PHOTOGRAPHY IN MEDICINE. 


months ago a number of films illustrating the circulation 
of mammal blood on such a magnified scale as to show 
the corpuscles, were brought before the medical socie- 
ties. Ingenious people have even been able to contrive 
a cinematograph, taking only some thirty plates a 
minute, to show in a series of pictures the peristalsis 
which accompanies digestion, and this function, which 
previously was not wholly understood, is now made 
clearer. Finally the French—always foremost in the 
application of photography to medicine—have used the 
cinematograph in the study of the various phases of 
hysteria and catalepsy. 

Al the foregoing are distinctive and specialised 
branches of work. They are branches of work that are 
out of the question without special apparatus and expert 
knowledge. But at least they show how many-sided an 
impression photography is making on the world of medi- 
cine, and what a work of supererogation on our part 
it would be to press its claims. 

The ordinary photograph fills a less dramatic róle, but 
still a widely useful one. It is only necessary to examine 
the medical journals of ten years ago, and compare them 
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with those of to-day, in order to understand how the 
photograph has usurped the anatomical drawing. It is 
now a commonplace for a medical article to be illustrated 
by photographs, and for a medical lecture to be accom- 
panied by similar illustrations in the lantern or the 
epidiascope. 

One little and rather far-away example may be quoted 
to prove the value of the camera as a means of inter- 
communication in the medical world. It has been known 
for a long time past that there is a large amount of 
material of the greatest pathological interest in the south 
of India. "There are diseases in that region which are 
rarely known in other climes. Yet the knowledge of 
these rarer forms of disease has been little disseminated 
because, in the Madras presidency, there is only one 
European medical officer to a million and a half of 
inhabitants. Last year all the medical officers were asked 
for the loan of photographs of surgical and pathological 
curiosities which they had met with in their practice, 
and the South Indian branch of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation undertook to publish them in album form. The 
work of these isolated medical officers will be all the 
easier, as well as more efficient, when they are made 
familiar in this way with the work of their colleagues. 

Too much space would be required if we were to cata- 
logue the different conditions which photography can 
illustrate. A rather special case is that of appearances 
obtained in the post-mortem room. Of late years the 
camera has come to be looked upon as a necessity in 
post-mortem examinations. When there is any element 
of suspicion about the case, of course it is the duty 
of the police to take the necessary photographs, but in 
the routine of the autopsy, photographic memoranda are 
a great convenience from the point of view of the 
examiner. The camera again comes into the realm of 
forensic medicine as a means of making the preliminary 
examination of blood-stains. | 

It is much easier to write about the triumphs of 
photography in medicine than to describe the necessary 
equipment. In a field in which photography has been 
so widely and willingly embraced, and carried up to 
such a pitch of specialism, it would appear rather futile 
to make suggestions as to photographic technique. 
Especially would it appear futile when one remembers 
that in this case medical knowledge is immeasurably 
more important than photographic technique, provided 
always that the latter reaches the standard of efficiency. 
Moreover, so far as institution work is concerned—and 
it is in the institutions that the greatest part of medical 
photography is done—the apparatus and accessories and 
general disposal of the rooms are governed by the par- 
ticular requirements of the institution in question. Some 
of the London hospitals have the most elaborate photo- 
graphic accommodation, both as regards lighting and 
general convenience. We have never seen a more 
admirable dark-room, with its asphalted floor, exhaust 
fan, and sliding windows, than the one at the recently 
opened Cancer Research Institute in London. 

The photography of medical cases, after all, is only 
indoor portraiture—a specialised form of portraiture, 
and one of the bluntest realism, but still portraiture and 
figure study—and what applies to the one thing very 
much applies to the other. Instantaneous work is rarely 
required, except with children and those attacked by 
nervous disorders. But in considering the outfit, it must 
be remembered that often it is necessary to bring the 
entire body of the patient within the picture, not only 
because the disease affects a wide 2rea, but also because 
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it is required to compare the abnormal with the nermal. 

The thing that does strike us is the need and scope 
for a book on medical photography, written by a medi- 
cal man with practical experience. We cannot think of 
any such work at the moment, save two in the French, 
and even these belong to the period of twenty years ago. 
That the subject has an increasing interest and value, 
this article, sketchy as it is compelled to be, bears 
witness. 


Facts and Formule from all Sources for Practical - 
Workers. 


DRYING-MARKS ON NEGATIVES. 


M ANY readers of THE A. P., especially among the beginners, 
are frequently troubled with marks and lines of uneven 
density on their negatives. These may be due to uneven flow 
of the developer when first applied, but are more probably the 
result of uneven drying. Drying marks result from drying two 
parts of a negative under markedly different conditions. A 
number of negatives may be put in a drying rack a quarter of 
an inch or so from each other, and left in a damp place over- 
night. By next morning probably the edges are more or less 
dry, but the more central parts are still swollen with moisture. 
If these be now taken into a warm room and spread out, they 
will dry in a short time, but it is highly probable that they will 
be marked by a line running round the part which had not dried 
dur:ng the first stage. These marks are very difficult to remove. 
The best thing to do is to soak the plate for an hour or two in 
water at about 65 deg., and then put the plates on edge in a 
cool and airy p'ace. Rehalogenising and redeveloping the 
чере will sometimes banish the marks. 

pint-drying Marks.—Methylated spirit is sometimes used to 
hasten the drying of a negative. Its use is occasionally followed 
by streaks. These indicate one of three things: either that the 
spirit contains some resin or gum soluble in spirit and insoluble 
in water in undesirable proportion, or that the plate has not 
been properly fixed and washed, or that the same lot of spirit 
has previously bcen used too often for drying purposes. A 
plate that is surface-stained by methylated spirit should be 
re-bathed in new spirit of good quality, and well rubbed with a 
plug of cotton-wool. A plate dried by this method should not 
be set up on edge to drain and dry, but should be laid flat down 
at once on a sheet of blotting-paper, and have the surface 
spirit at once taken off by another piece of fluffless blotting- 
paper. If the marks are in the nature of a white opalescent 
deposit in the film it indicates insufficient fixation. The plate 
should be refixed in a fresh hypo bath until the marks dis- 
appear, then thoroughly washed and dried as usual. 


© 
STRIPPING NEGATIVES. 


ds following solution is recommended for removing the 
film from glass negatives. If the plate is broken, but the 
film is intact, the solution is very useful, as the image can be 
transferred to another. glass-plate support or to a celluloid film. 


Hydrofluoric: acid еее 4 oz. 
ОТЕУ асі иинин нае о 
“AGINGRTING. ао Steine о $ oz. 
Acetic acid (not glacial) ................................. 2 02. 
Water 10» ра 20 02. 


Soak the negative in this, and as soon as the film begins to 
lift at the corners transfer to a dish of clean water and allow it 


to expand, and then slip another glass under it and lift out. If 


the enlargement of the film is not desired, soak the film in 
equal parts of spirit and water until reduced to normal size. 
Then float on to the new support. | EK 
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PERHAPS a few 
hints on the 
actual photo- 
graphing of aero- 
planes may be 
useful to those 
\ who have not as 

yet tried the 
experiment. 
Some of these 
hints may be an 
impertinence to 
the more experi- 
enced readers of this paper ; but, being myself very much of 
an amateur photographer, I may perhaps save some of my 
readers a few wasted exposures by pointing out some of the 
traps into which I have fallen myself. 

In the first place, it is well to remember that some aero- 
plane makers use white fabric for their wings, and others 
use stuff of a yellowish shade. Others, again, use a varnish 
—commonly known as a “ dope "—which is dark brown. Now, 
according to the colour of the planes, so you must be careful 
about your background. It so happens that both at Brook- 
lands and at Hendon you are so situated in the enclosures 
that you are apt to get the machines against a background of 
dark trees or against a hillside, especially if you are taking 
a machine just landing or just leaving the ground. If the 
machine happens to be one of the really white ones, of 
course, the wings stand out 
nicely against the dark ground, | 
but if it is ever so pale a 
yellow or brown, it simply dis- 
appears into the ground, and 
you need а considerable 
share of the eye of faith to see 
that it is there at all, especi- 
ally if the light is bad and you 
are forced to under-expose. 
Therefore, in the case of a 
yellow or brown machine, it is 
better to make sure of getting 
it against the sky, for then you 
are at least sure of a reason- 
ably good silhouette, and a 
really good silhouette will 
make quite a nice picture. 

On the other hand, if you 
ч to get a photograph of a 
white | machine against a 
bright blue or white clouded 
sky,  especiall on bright 
spring days, when there is a 
white haze hanging about, you are quite apt to find that you 
have produced an excellent photograph of a machine without 
any wings, or with only one wing, owing to the blue or white 
sky and the white planes all having about the same actinic 
effect on the plate. Naturally this does not hold good to the 
same extent in the summer, when one sometimes has the 
luck to get a sunny day which is calm, for really bright sun- 
light allows one to stop down to such an extent that all the 
details of the wings come out clearly, and the sun itself makes 
clear shadows from the little irregularities of the wing sur- 
faces, but even then one has to be very careful. 

Another thing that takes careful watching is the attitude 
of the machine at the moment of taking the photograph. Аз 
I mention later in this article, one gets the best effects by 
swinging the camera round to follow the movement of the 
machine, so that the machine stands out sharply against a 
slightly ill-defined foreground. Now, a machine coming 
straight towards one may give simply an end-view of the 
body, and the wings may come out as straight lines on either 
side of a little triangle, with some sticks hanging below it— 
these last being the struts and skids of the landing carriage. 
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Raynham flying ''Avro" at Brooklands. 
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EROPLANE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLES С. GREY, «n Er dune" 


On the other hand, if one waits till one gets the machine 
sideways on, one has a good view of the body and landing 
wheels, but the wings disappear into the body, especially if 
one gets them end-on. 

Then, again, if one takes the machine directly overhead, 
as so many people are fond of doing, one has an absolute 
plan of the machine from underneath—or a " worm's-eye- 
view," as a friend of mine calls it. This looks like nothing 
on earth, unless one holds the photograph directly over one's 
head, gets a crick in one's nee looking at it, and uses one’s 
imagination a good deal. 

The difficulty is to get a view partly underneath and 
slightly to one side, which will give a general all-round im- 
pression of a flying machine. Myself, I generally try to get 
at least two views of each machine—one coming towards me, 
but showing plenty of the side, and another one just as it 
has passed, so as to show the arrangement of the tail. 

If one has the luck to go to one of the aerodromes and 
find men like Hamel, Salmet, or Moorhouse flying their 
Blériots, or Barber on the Valkyrie, or Gilmour or Sopwith 
on the Martin-Handasyde—the latest Brooklands success— 
or Fleming or Pizey on their Bristols, one has a chance of 
getting better pictures still, for, in taking their corners, fliers 
of this class tilt their machines over to the inside of the curve, 
just as a cyclist leans inward at a corner. This gives the 
photographer a chance of getting a really good plan view of 
the machine either of the under side, if he is at the outside 
of the curve, or of the top of the wings, if he is at the inner 


Speed of macnine, about 45 miles an hour. 
Goerz Celor lens, F/4.5; exposure, 1-tooth sec. 


side. These pictures of a machine well “banked” at а 
corner are about as effective as anything one can do. 

Another little point worth noting is that the vast bare 
expanse of an aerodrome makes it very hard to judge dis- 
tances. The trouble is accentuated by the fact that aero- 
planes are very much bigger than one thinks, and they, the 
monoplanes especially, are so symmetrically designed that 
they always appear to be much closer than they really are. 
In consequence, one is apt to go snapping away cheerfully 
at machines which are a hundred yards or more away, under 
the impression that they are near enough to make quite a 
good picture, and then feel annoyed because they come out 
a mere speck. А friend of mine, who is, I believe, by way 
of being an authority on photography, showed me not long 
ago some photographs he had taken in France, thinking the 
machines were quite close, whereas, when developed, they 
looked like a flaw in the plate. 

By the way, it may be worth noting that photographing 
aeroplanes in France is much easier than in England 
because the atmosphere is so clear, especially in summer, 
that it is possible to stop down to about F/16. 
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I use a 5 by 4 Goerz camera, with a Celor lens and a focal- 
plane shutter, which is as good a machine as one needs 
for most fast work. I also use Gem Portrait plates, which I 
find are many times faster than any films I can discover. 
I have also got equally good results from Warpress and 
Lumière plates. If going where I may take a lot of photo- 
graphs, I take a Premo film-pack, and expose accordingly, 
using the films in the middle of the day, when the light is at 
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S. Е. Cody, with boy passenger, flying at Brooklands. 
down to about F/1o; exposure, about 1-25oth sec. 
d-on. 


its best, and the plates later. In this way I have got excel- 
lent results, with films, of aeroplanes travelling at well over 
sixty miles an hour. 

In using a very fast shutter and plates on aeroplane work, 
when a machine is actually flying, there is one objection, 
which applies equally well to photographing racing motor- 
cars ог trains, namely, that for pictorial purposes the 
machine might just as well be standing still, so far as an 
impression of rapid motion is concerned. I therefore make 
a practice, when the light is good, of stopping down to F/8 or 
F/ir, and giving an exposure of about 1-200th, instead of 
opening up the lens and giving :-1000th. I then get the 
cross-lines of the view finder, which is on the top of the 
camera, set on one part of the machine, and swing the 
camera round to follow it as it goes by. The result is that 
one gets the aeroplane dead 
sharp, and everything else 
slightly blurred, which is 
exactly what one really sees 
when following a flying 
machine with one's eye. 

Of course, when the light 
is bad, one has to do this even 
with the lens open to F/4.5, 
and during last summer I am 
afraid most of my photo- 
graphs were so taken. 


It is possible to get excel- 
lent photographs in the same 
way with an ordinary Kodak, 
or similar camera, with the 
ordinary shutter on the lens, 
and using films; but the ex- 
posure must not be less than À 
1-5oth, for it is almost impos- i — 
sible to avoid an unintentional 
vertical shake in the camera, as 
well as the intentional hori- 
zontal swing ; and with the view-finder on the front instead of on 
top, it is harder to keep the aeroplane in exactly the same 
spot on the finder. Of course, in any case, with so slow an 
exposure, the background is hopelessly blurred, but that 
always seems to me to give an increased impression of the 
speed at which the aeroplane is travelling. 

It is worth while remembering that an aeroplane taken 
against a sky-line will always do with a little less exposure 
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Taken with Goerz Celor lens, stopped 
Taken at a bad angle, machine being too nearly 
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Cody and boy passenger flying at Brooklands.‏ د 
machine shown above, but better altitude of machine and light in better position, owing to turning‏ 
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than if sitting on the ground and only lighted from above. 

For those who do not run to focal-plane shutters and lenses 
which open out to F/4 or so, I may perhaps give a few hints 
on photographing stationary aeroplanes. In these days of 
properly arranged aerodromes, with railings to keep people 
from trespassing on the landing ground and getting run 
over, one can take quite interesting pictures of machines 
standing still, or just on the point of starting. The railings 
themselves provide an excellent rest, 
and it is the custom of aviators to bring 
their machines fairly close to the rails, 
in order to pick up passengers. Even 
a comparatively slow shutter, giving an 
exposure of, say, 1-25th or 1-50 of а 
second, will manage to catch a charac- 
teristic attitude of a well-known flier or 
the peculiar pose of a mechanic swing- 
ing a propeller to start an engine. 

The stationary photographer—if I 
may use the term—should be as careful 
as he who is taking moving machines 
to sec that his planes do not fade away 
into the blue sky or dark background, 
as the case may be, and in a general 
way it will be found that a better 
picture of an aeroplane at rest can be 
got by stooping, and getting the 
camera as low as possible, so as to get 
a somewhat upward view of the 
machine. It makes sure of getting 
some width in the planes. 

Just a hint or two also to those who 
have the chance of running about on the ground itself near 
the machines. Do not stand in a direct line behind the 
machine when the engine is about to start, or you will get your 
camera full of dust or any dirt which is movable, for the pro- 
peller makes a draught of anything from forty to ninety miles 
an hour, according to the power of the engine. Do not stand 
in a line with the propeller beside the machine, for if the pro- 
peller hits anything and bursts, the pieces fly with the velocity 
of a bullet. Do not get in front of a monoplane, and then walk 
up to it looking into your view-finder, for if the engine started 
up and the machine charged at you, vou might not have time 
to get away, and the propeller blades would simply hew you 
asunder. In a general way, keep your eyes very much 
about you, for machines have a disconcerting way of swing- 
ing round suddenly when running along the ground, and 
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Same place and conditions as photograph of same 
camera а quarter-circle to right. 


you may be knocked down and damaged by one machine 
when photographing another. Do not lean up against the 
tail-spars or body of an aeroplane if you have respectable 
clothes on, or you are likely to find yourself well smeared 
with half-burnt castor oil, which is used for lubricating aero- 
plane engines. 

During the present Easter some excellent aeroplane pictures 
should be obtained at both Brooklands and Hendon. 
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N OW that the ''photo- 
N graphic season " is 
пеа!у upon us, И 
may perhaps be useful to offer 
a few words of advice on the 
subject of systematic work— 
especially to the new recruits in amateur photo- 
graphy. At the same time, it may be mentioned, 
many amateurs who have already commenced the 
art would produce better results than they do if 
only they would work more systematically. There 
is no royal road to success in photography, but 
systematic working, together with cleanliness, is the 
direct road. The other essential required is the рег- 
severance in mastering any difficulty that may crop up 
in the ordinary procedure before attempting to tackle 
any fresh process. 

" What is this system?” some may ask. The 
system merely consists in always working in an orderly 
manner, always doing the same thing in the same way, 
not in different ways each time. Also, a preconceived 
method (which should be thought out carefully, in the 
first instance, or should be some method recommended 
by a good text-book) should be worked to, and adhered 
to, respecting the different stages in the processes. 

If the above advice is followed, a certain degree of 
success (the amount of same depending on the aptitude 
of the amateur) will not be long in coming; and, what 
is even better still, such successful results may be 
repeated in the same manner. Surely this is a better 
way than floundering along anyhow, perhaps getting 
a good result occasionally, but without the necessary 
knowledge of how to repeat the same, a method which 
most beginners seem inclined to follow. 

| A Few Practical Hints. 

In the first place, when opening a box of plates, this 
should be done by cutting off one end of the brown 
paper wrapping. Then, when the slides have been 
filled, the plate box may be reinserted in the wrapper, 
which will prevent the box from being accidentally 
opened and the plates spoilt. 

In filling the slides, always have the plates and the 
slides in the same position on the work-bench. By this 
means one is nearly able to fill the slides in the dark, for 
the task becomes quite mechanical when the fingers 
have an exact spot to go to each time. 


When exposing the plates in the dark slides, always 
expose No. 1 first, then No. 2, and so on, exposing the 
numbers consecutively. Ву adhering strictly to this 
procedure the danger of making two exposures on one 
plate, and missing the exposure of another, is obviated. 
It is well, too, to use an exposure note-book, this also 
obviating the double exposure of a plate, besides being 
an excellent guide for after-use. Such a note-book, 
carefully used, supplements the information obtained 
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from  text-books, and affords the 
beginner much help of a really practical 
nature. 

Even the detail of exposure is a 
matter of system. After focussing, the 
lens should be capped beiore anything 
else is done. Then the dark slide may be inserted 
in the camera. Next, the focussing cloth should 
be placed over the camera and the dark slide, and 
the lens inspected to make sure again that it 1$ pro- 
perly capped. Then the dark slide shutter may be 
drawn, the lens again inspected to see that the focus- 
sing cloth has not slipped over it while withdrawing the 
shutter of the dark slide, and the exposure may be 
made. Re-closing the shutter, and placing the dark 
slide in its proper place in the bag, completes the opera- 
tions in exposure. 

If the exposure is made with a magazine hand 
camera, the plate should be changed immediately after 
snapping the shutter, and this rule should be adhered to 
strictly. 

Developing and Toning. 

In developing plates, always have the various utensils 
in a fixed position on the work bench. А shelf under- 
neath the bench is the best place for the hypo dish. 
The glass measure and the developer bottles are best 
kept on the bench in a position where the light shines 
directly on them, to avoid knocking over and for handi- 
ness in picking up; but they should always be placed 
on one certain side of the developing dish, whichever 
side may suit the worker best. 

In toning prints, all dishes should be cleaned and set 
out in proper order before the prints are touched. Per- 
haps the handiest way is to have the toning dish im- 
mediately in front of the worker, with a large dish of 
clean water (for rinsing the prints in after toning) im- 
mediately to the right of the toning dish, and the hypo 
dish on the right-hand side of the large dish containing 
water. This places the toning and hypo dishes far 
apart, and prevents any contamination of the toning 
solution, caused by splashes of the hypo. 

The foregoing merely aims at being a selection of 
miscellaneous hints on the subject, and does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive of even any one process. But if 
the beginner gathers what is meant, it will then be an 
easy matter for him to evolve a systematic method of 
working in the different processes suitable for himself. 
Perhaps no two workers perform the same operation in 
exactly the same manner, but if they each work care- 
fully on their own system (and stick to it always), with 
equal skill the results should be equal also. 

At the beginning of this article it was mentioned that 
cleanliness was as much essential as system to attain 
success, and perhaps it is even more so in some ways. 
But a proper system will ensure cleanliness, and the one 
becomes merged into the other unconsciously. 
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T the present time of year the wise photo- 
grapher turns his attention towards putting 

his photographic house in order for the coming 
season. Shelves are dusted and rearranged, 
dishes and measures thoroughly cleaned with 
spirits of salts, and occasionally an heroic 
amateur is found who will throw away all his old solutions 
and make a fresh start with new stock; it is seldom, however, 
that the operations extend as far as the systematic labelling 
of bottles of chemicals and solutions. It is curious that this 
should be so, because, though this operation entails, in the 
first instance, a certain amount of extra labour, yet the amount 
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of time, annoyance, and disappointment that is saved іп the 
long run amply repays one for the trouble taken. 

To make the labels, the necessary particulars should be typed 
or neatly printed on any good opaque paper which has been cut 
to a suitable size, or the ordinary commercial gummed labels 
can be used. They should be firmly fixed to the bottles with 
paste or seccotine, and, when quite dry, given a coat of varnish 
(such as that used by house painters and paperhangers) to pre- 
serve them and prevent them from being washed off when the 
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Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. F. 
Mitchell-Roberts, 8, Eliot Hill, Blackheath, S.E. (Title of 
print, “Friend or Foe.”) Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith, 
backed; stop F/11; exposure, 3 sec.; time of day, 6 p.m., 
August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide, 
sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to Geo. F. Hide, 2, Crown Street, East- 
bourne. (Title of print, “A Valley of the Downs.") Technical 
data: Plate, Marion Supreme; lens, Primar; stop, F/6.8; 
exposure, r-15th sec.; time of day, 4.30 p.m., February; de- 
veloper, pyro-sola; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
C.C. bromide, toned. 


An Ext a Prze is awarded to Arthur Denton, Tatsfield, 
Surrey. (Title of print, “The Bridge, Monreal.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Kodoid; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, F/16; ex- 
posure, 4 sec.; time of day, 2.15 p.m., August; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromoil on Bromona enlargement. 


The Mounting Prize to A. J. Snowball, 2, Camp Terrace, 


North Shields. (Title of print, “My Lady Nicotine.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial ortho. S.S.; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, 
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bottles have to be cleaned. Labels treated in 
this manner will last in good condition for 
several years. 

For the marking of bottles of chemicals it is 
only necessary to show the name of the con- 
tents; but in the case of solutions, I have 
found it desirable to give fuller details. It is not always 
possible to have bottles available to hold the quantity of solution 
for which the formula is prepared, so that whenever a fresh solu- 
tion has to be mixed a series of multiplication or division sums 
has to be gone through. Again, many people have their own 
pet developers, etc., and this entails reference to a notebook each 
time a fresh supply is needed. 

Being one of those unfortunate individuals who have a place 
for everything and keep everything elsewhere, I soon discovered 
that it was advisable to show on the label the exact quantity of 
the various chemicals necessary to make the amount of solution 
the bottle contained (see illustration). : 

The label also serves another useful purpose. Formule often 
say, “Water up to 10 Oz.," i.e., the water, together with the 
chemicals dissolved therein, are to make a total volume of то oz. 
The simplest way to secure this is to pour то oz. (or whatever the 
quantity may be) of water into the bottle, stand it on a level 
place, and attach the label so that its top edge is on a level with 
the top of the water. When making the solution, use only about 
half the prescribed amount of water, and when the chemicals 
have all been dissolved in it, add sufficient water to bring the 
contents up to the top edge, thus bringing the solution *up to 
10 oz." 

If preferred, in the case of a standard solution, such as pyro- 
soda, one can paint the letters P.-S. 1 or P.-S. 2 on the bottles 
with a fine brush. When doing this, I find it advisable to fill 
the bottle with hot water to ensure the glass being perfectly dry, 
as otherwise the paint will not adhere firmly, but chip off. 

Although not exactly labelling, it may not be quite out of 
place to mention that the removal of the flat corks usually fitted 
to wide-mouthed chemical bottles, is made much easier if a piece 
of thin string is firmly tied round them and left with a loop, as 
shown in the illustration. This not only saves time, but also 
preserves the corks, which are soon destroyed when they are con- 
tinually being prised out with a penknife; also when fitted in 
this manner they may be rammed into the bottle as tightly as 
possible, without any fear of never being able to remove them 
again. 

T a final note of warning, I would suggest that once the 
labelling has been done, care should be exercised to see that the 
bottles are never—not even temporarily—used as receptacles for 
materials other than those shown on the label. 


COMPETITION. 


For Coupon see page 2 (Supplement). 


F/6.8; flashlight at night; developer, Rytol; printing process, 
bromide, toned. 


Hon, Mention. 

Frank Bolton, Hull; Mrs. С. К. Norman, Manningtree ; 
Miss Sarah Neill, Aylesbury; Henry Robson, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; ]. Herbert Saunders, Leeds; ]. Matsuoka, Shepherd's 
Bush, W.; Miss Shakoor, Liphook; A. E. Law, Birmingham ; 
. Clifford Freebody, West Ealing; Wm. Painting, Darwen; 
"red. C. Skidmore, Hythe; Hy. Warner, West Kensington 
Park, W.; J. Dennett, St. Helens; W. C. Squires, Cambridge. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ pors is awarded to John N. Marshall, 16, 
Waterloo Place, Sunderland. (Title of print, “Seventeen.”) 
Technica! data: Plate, Barnet Red Diamond; lens, Aldis; 
stop, F/16; exposure, 6 sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., March; 
developer, m.-q.; printing process, Barnet C. C. bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
etitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted 
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NEARING THE SUMMIT OF THE COL DU GÉANT. THE AIGUILLB DU GÉANT ON THE LEFT. By DONALD MCLEISH. 
See note on page 355. 
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THE PAINTER BY ARTHUR HAMMOND (Boston). 
Taken with 9 in. Spencer '" Port-Land" lens. See article on opposite page. 
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OR many years photographers have 
been looking for a means of ex- 
pressing their ideas in camera 
pictures without the biting sharp- 

ness of definition and the over-elaboration 

of detail which are so frequently to be 
found in pictures taken with what is com- 
monly regarded as a good lens. И is 
true this wiry sharpness is, to some 
extent, a matter of lighting and exposure. In a fully 
exposed negative extreme sharpness is not nearly so bad 
as in one that is ever so little under-exposed. 

Many and varied are the dodges and de- 
vices invented for securing soft results, 
such as enlarging through bolting silk or 
printing through a reversed negative; but, 
though these methods often give very 
satisfactorv results, I cannot but think it 
is better to get the effect desired right 
away at the start, in the negative. 

When using an anastigmat in taking 
a small negative, it is really quite a difh- 
cult affair to get soft definition where it 
is wanted. 

Suppose we focus on one particular 
object, we get not only that particular 
object sharp, but also any other objects 
that happen to be in the same plane. If 
we get the background out of focus, we 
are apt to get parts of it too much out, 
and have ugly blobs and circles of con- 
fusion instead of softness. 

We can use a single combination of a 
R.R. lens or a single landscape lens, in- 
stead of a more highly corrected objec- 
tive; then we get softness, but it is merelv 
softness, and there is no quality to ‘t. 

It seems strange that in England, where 
pictorial photography has reached such a 
high standard, there should be compara- 
tively few lenses designed for pictorial 
work, whereas in America, which is as 
vet too voung for art to have become a 
dominant factor, there seems to be much 
more done to help the photographer who 
Is an artist, and who uses a camera with 
which to express his ideas, instead of 
brushes and a paint-box. 

There are comparatively few pictorial- 
ists in America. The amateur photo- 
grapher on this side starts, as a rule, with 
a Kodak, and '' You press the button, we 
do the rest ’’ 15 the usual method of pic- 
ture making. 

The '' photo-finishing ' businesses аге 
conducted on a gigantic scale. (I know 


, 
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AMERICA. 


By ARTHUR HAMMOND, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


what these places are like, being employed in one for a 
time when I first came over.) Hundreds of rolls of film 
are developed and thousands of prints and enlargements 
аге made daily. It is really surprising where they all 
come from; it makes one think, and helps one to realise 
the enormous population. 

A few amateurs do their own finishing, but as soon 
as they know enough about it, they do work for other 
people, and get orders for all kinds of commercial photo- 
graphy in their spare time. 

Photography is commonly regarded, not as an art, 
but as a means of making money. Postal cards are the 


AN INDOOR SNAPSHOT. 


Taken with the Spencer "" Рогі. Гап lens wide open, Е/4.5 ; erposure, ]- sec. ; 


Jocal-plane shutter; Adams 5 by 4 reflex camera. 
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first thought when a man is seen carrying a camera, and The ‘‘ American Annual " gives а list of fifty photo- 
many a time on my wanderings in search of pictorial graphic clubs in the whole of America and Canada. In 
subjects I have been asked to take pictures of all sorts England every little town and village has its camera 
of things—houses in course of construction, horses, club, and the number of such organisations in London 
dogs, etc.—and to quote a price for nice glossy prints and its suburbs alone would probably equal the total 


on postal cards. Art for art's sake is regarded as а number in the United States. , 
crazy notion, and pictures softly focussed and showing Under the circumstances, therefore, it is some- 
any artistic merit are appreciated by only a few. what surprising that there should be so many dif- 


Photographic clubs and societies do not flourish here ferent lenses imported and manufactured for purely 
as in England. Even in New York City there are but pictorial purposes, for there are quite a number of 
half a dozen such societies, including the Camera Club, them. We have here the Dallmeyer, the  Berg- 
with its 225 members, and the Photo Secession. In heim, the Cooke R.V.P., as you have in England, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other big cities there and in addition to 
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A PORTRAIT. BY ARTHUR HAMMOND. 
Taken with the " Verito soft-focus lens, F/6. 
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these 
are only one or two apiece. Smith Semi-Achromatic, 


Digitized by 


we have the Pinkham and 
the Spencer ‘‘ Port-Land ” 
lens, the ‘‘ Verito,” and the 
Gundlach-Manhattan Асһго- 
matic Meniscus. 

These latter, with the ex- 
ception of the  '' Verito,"' 
are single lenses. They are 
fully corrected for chromatic 
aberration, but are not fully 
corrected for spherical aberra- 
tion. 

The Spencer *‘ Port-Land " 
lens works out at an aperture 
of F/4.5, and when used wide 
open gives a very soft image, 
which can, however, be con- 
trolled by the diaphragm, so 
that at about F/11 the image 
Is practically sharp. 

The ** Smith ” lens and the 
Gundlach - Manhattan Com- 
pany’s lens work at about 
F/6. 

The ‘‘ Verito,” introduced 
by the Wollensak Optical 
Company, is a doublet work- 
ing at Е/5. 

The '' Smith ” lens (as it is 
commonly called, after its 
maker, Mr. Henry S. Smith, 
of Pinkham and Smith Com- 
pany) was the first to be put 
on the market. It was made 
to meet the desires of Mr. F. 
Holland Day, and was in- 
tended to give an image as 
near as possible to that ob- 
tained by a small pinhole, 
Mr. Smith’s idea being to try 
and control, rather than 
eliminate, the chromatic and 
spherical aberrations. 

The Spencer ‘‘ Port-Land "' 
(portrait-landscape) lens was 
worked ош quite indepen- 
dently Бу Mr. Wm. H. Kunz, 
formerly of Buffalo, now 
located in Boston. It was 
made for him by the Spencer 
Lens Company, of Buffalo, 
and has been only recently put 
on the market. 

The ‘‘Verito” is quite new. 
It is, I believe, an adaptation 
with improvements, of the 


Bodine се lens. It is 
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a doublet, and while it is intended to give a soft 
atmospheric image, it is claimed to be Нее from 
** ghost,” flare, or distortion. 

Such lenses as these are very delightful to use for pic- 
torial work. They need some care and skill in focussing, 
and one has to get used to them. There is much scope 
for individuality, for one has control over one's results, 
both in focussing and in regulating the diffusion. 

The Depth of Focus Problem. 

Owing, no doubt, to the fact that there is no abrupt 
change from extreme sharpness to slight diffusion—as 
with other lenses—the Semi-Achromatic lenses seem to 
possess an unusual amount of depth of focus. Ағ a 
moderate aperture, about F/8, one can get a very ever: 
quality of definition throughout practically the entire 
depth of field. The foreground, middle distance, and 
distance will all be clearly yet softly defined, there will be 
no plane uncomfortably sharp, and no meaningless and 
disconcerting blobs and circles of confusion. | 

This quality of even diffusion is just the chief virtue of 
the pinhole, and, therefore, with a semi-achromatic 
lens we can make pictures which display the undisputed 
excellence of good pinhole work without the accompany- 
ing drawbacks of lack of speed and the impossibility of 
studying the effect on the focussing screen. 

Owing to the great apparent depth, we have some 
control in focussing, for it will be found to be possible to 
rack the lens in and out a little without affecting to any 
great extent the definition in any one plane. Thus we 
can regulate the quality of definition in the background, 
or the distance in landscape—we can have it clearly 
defined if desired, or we can rack out a little and have 
the distance softened and diffused and yet keep pretty 
nearly the same quality of definition in near-by planes. 


Controlling the ' Quality " of the Image. 

The general quality and character of definition, from 
very soft to pretty nearly sharp, can be controlled by the 
diaphragm, and the quality of the lighting must be con- 
sidered. [п soft, diffused lighting, such as one would 
get in the evening just before sunset, or on a cloudy day, 
a larger aperture can be used than is advisable in bright 
light. 

In brighter and harsher lighting, the lens usually 
needs stopping down a little, otherwise the halation is 
apt to be too pronounced. 

It is, naturally, quite impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast rules as to the manner of using these instru- 
ments; every worker must find out for himself what is 
best under different conditions. 

For portraiture, a soft-focus lens is practically a neces- 
sity, and I am pretty sure that anyone having once used 
such will never use any other kind. 


Good Modelling Possible. 

With such a lens one gets modelling and roundness, 
and a very delightful differentiation of textures. 
It seems to discriminate between the essential and the 
unessential in a manner almost human. One gets all the 
character, the expression, the likeness, the shape of the 
features, the poise of the head, but one does not get the 
exaggeration of lines and wrinkles, the disconcerting 
accentuation of freckles and slight blemishes of the skin, 
the little cracks in the lips, and so on. All such things 
are softened and practically eliminated, and yet the 
general quality of definition is clear and distinct, not, by 
any means, fuzzy and incoherent. 

When properly focussed, the picture seems to close 
up and become clearer and more distinct at a little dis- 
tance, like a good impressionist painting. 
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Quite a number of the better class of professional 
portrait photographers in the States are now using these 
lenses in the studio. Not only do the pictures gain in 
quality, but there is a considerable saving in time and: 
trouble, for practically no retouching is needed on such 
negatives. Such men as Elias Goldensky, Jack Garo, 
and others who are artists take full advantage of the 
facilities offered in the way of securing more artistic 
results. 

The Lens does not Supply Brains. | 

It must not be imagined that the mere fact of using a 
soft-focus lens will of necessity make the pictures artis- 
tic. Softness of definition per se is not art, and if the 
photographer is not an artist, and has no ideas, no indi- 
viduality, to put into his pictures, the lens will not supply 
them; but no demonstration is needed of the fact that the 
camera in the hands of an artist is fully capable of 
producing pictures, and a lens such as I have referred to 
will be found more pliant, more amenable, more ready 
to express the artist's ideas than the mechanically accu- 
rate and more inflexible anastigmat. 

There is so much scope for variation by control in 
focussing, that a scale and pointer are not very satis- 
factory to use with such lenses. The picture must be 
studied on the ground-glass, for many variations in 
effect are possible by turning the focussing screw and 
by regulating the diaphragm. I use my 11-inch ‘‘Smith’”’ 
lens and my '' g-inch ‘‘ Spencer " on a 4 by 5 Adams 
reflex camera. 

It is advisable always to give a pretty full exposure, 
and to use backed or double-coated plates. The backing 
or double-coating will tend to absorb some of the hala- 
tion around the high lights, which many people might 
find objectionable. 

To my mind this halation (which is seen only when a 
high light is opposed to a dark shadow, and not at all 
in the half-tones) is an improvement from the pictorial 
point of view. It softens down the edges and outlines, 
and prevents that ‘‘ cut-out ’ appearance so prevalent 
in many photographs, and when the picture is viewed 
from a little distance this halation practically disappears. 

The Hope of the Straight-photographing Man. 

There is much satisfaction in the thought that one can 
make pictures that will be recognised as such, by purely 
straightforward photographic methods. The personal 
control of oil printing, ozobrome, and bromoil is in- 
valuable in the hands of an artist, and- yet the champions 
of these processes will not, if they are artists, deny 
the artistic possibilities of a straight bromide enlarge- 
ment, for an artist will recognise a picture and will 
appreciate its good qualities, even if it be made by a pro- 
cess he does not himself employ. I believe that the 
qualities that make a photograph “© pictorial " should 
be embodied in the negative. The good lines and 
arrangement of the material must be there, and the tones 
and gradation should be there, for the rendering of tones 
and gradation, rather than detail, is the distinctive 
quality of photography as a means of artistic expression. 
If we can also get in the negative a little delicacy and 
discrimination їп the drawing of detail, instead of soul- 
less and mechanical sharpness, there is no reason why a 
"straight" print should not be entirely satisfactory. 
There is no doubt whatever but that, in the hands of an 
artist, the camera, properly guided and then trusted to 
do its own job, will produce a work of art. To the artist 
there is no such thing as mechanical photography; in his 
hands a camera may be just as susceptible to control as 
the brushes and pigment of the painter; his influence and 
his individuality will be apparent in his results. 
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HOW TO MAKE DARK-ROOM PINS. 


OST readers know what dark-room 
pins are—nice little contrivances 
having a non-rusting metal point and a 
large glass head, to do the work of any 
ordinary pin; only when you use the 
latter in wood you have to wear a thimble, 
and most probably bend, and so destroy, 
the pin when extracting it. Dark-room 
pins are therefore a luxury, and expensive 
too, if you want an adequate supply. The 
following notes, I hope, will enable any- 
one to turn them out at home at the rate 
of four dozen an hour when а little 
dexterity is acquired. I will first give a 
list of a complete outfit of tools necessary, 
assuming the reader to have nothing else 
to start with, but those who attempt this 
work will soon see what they can utilise: 
— Раш of pliers, small triangular file, 1d. 
hammer (from a domestic bazaar will do), 
small block of cast iron, hard stone, or a 
piece of steel plate, to act as an anvil; 
two or three penholders, piece of sheet 
asbestos j in. thick, and any tile or brick 
on which to lay hot glass, etc. The last 
and most important item needs a little 
more description—it is the heating flame. 
A bunsen burner or spirit lamp ca» be 
used, but a blowpipe is much better, as 
an intense flame can be very definitely 
directed on to a small spot. Any cheap 
spirit blowpipe will do, and if of the hand 
variety should preferably be held up in 
any convenient manner so as to leave both 
hands free. Failing all this, no doubt the 
reader can obtain access to a friend's 
laboratory or workshop, all the other 
apparatus being easily carried in a hand- 
bag. 

All the materials necessary are a packet 
of brass laundry pins (about 13 in. long) 
and some thick glass tubing of a small 
bore, slightly less than twice the diameter 
of a pin, obtainable at any chemical 
apparatus warehouse. Perhaps the best 


thing to do will be to prepare a pin point 
as hereinafter described, and take this to 
gauge the bore of the tubing. The pre- 
pared point should just slide in. 

Next, make the jumping block, seen in 


Fig.1 


fig. 1. A square piece of wood of an 
dimensions—3 in. square by ğ in. thic 
is a convenient size—has a square piece of 
asbestos tacked on top, and a clear hole 
à in. diameter made through the centre. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on Vp ew apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
d iption by readers of '' The А 
and will be said for at current rates if published. Articles sho 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 
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A piece of very thin brass or tin with a 
small hole in it is tacked down to the 
asbestos. The hole in the brass should 
allow the point of a pin to pass through 
for about $ in., and should, of course, be 


Fig2 {4 


(enlarged) 


over the hole in the block. Red-hot glass 
has to be dabbed on this block, so that if 
a solid bit of metal were used the glass 
would be chilled and rendered brittle, but 
the small piece of metal is necessary, 
because the centre hole must be quite 
clean and sharp. 

Now prepare as many laundry pins as 
required by cutting off 8 in. of the points, 
making a nick with the file, and snapping 
the point off with the pliers held close up 
to the nick to avoid bending; the rest of 
the “head ends" can be thrown away 
unless another use is found for them. This 
cutting would be quicker with a pair of 
wire snips, but as the file is also required 
for cutting the glass, and the pliers for 
bending the pins, the extra tool has been 
omitted from the list given before. Having 
thus cut off all the “points,” bend over 
& in. of the blunt end, and hammer right 
down until they appear as in fig. 2. Next 
take about 12 in. of the glass tube and put 
a point in the end, leaving 3-16th in. pro- 
jecting. It is useless to leave too much, as 
it only runs greater risk of bending the 
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final pin when in use. Direct the flame of 
the blowpipe on to the end of the glass, 
keeping it uniformly revolving as shown 
in fig. 3, to prevent the end bending as it 
softens; also avoid playing the flame on 
the brass point, or that will be rendered 


useless. When the glass is a bright red 
insert the point in the hole in the jump- 
ing block, and, holding the tube vertically, 
give it a sharp downward push, and, when 
removed, it will appear as fig. 4, the glass 
being thoroughly compressed round the 
point at x, and the doubled end having had 
soft glass falling around it, will effectually 
prevent the point turning when removing 
the pin from a board, etc., which should 
always be done with a twisting motion. 
Also, if the point happens to be a bit 
crooked, it can be bent into line with the 


19.6 
(handle shown small 
20 save space) 


glass so as to look respectable. It is this 
getting the point into the jumping block 
gently and quickly, that wants the most 
practice of the whole process. Now cut 
off 4 in. of the glass by nicking with the 
file, and snapping, and repeat the above 
operations for as many pins as are re- 
oe thus leaving them at the stage of 

5. 5. 

Next take a penholder and drive а 
laundry pin into the nib-end of it, such a 
distance as will make a hole long enough 
to just allow a pin like fig. 5 to go in 
tightly. Put one in, and, using the pen as 
a handle, twiddle round the cut end of 
the glass in the flame (fig. 6), until it 
forms a bright red blob, then dab it 
vertically on anything (asbestos, tile, or 
brick), when the finished pin will appear 
as fig. 7. Do this for all the others, and 
if after a while the hole in the handle 
works too large, use another penholder. 
If the reader will remember to perform 
one operation on all the pins at once, he 
will effect an enormous saving of time, 
and I am sure will be well repaid for his 
labour. 

Finally, the heads can be made of seal- 
ing wax, which can be softened over a 
candle or spirit lamp and moulded with 
the fingers, but if by accident such pins 
get dropped into hot water or (what is 
more likely) are used for drving anything 
in front of a fire, they will fail, so cannot 
be recommended except for quite common 
uses. C. Eh & 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER WHO TRAVELS. 


Sig,—In the article in last week's A. P., *For the Photo- 
grapher Who Travels," you presume that photographic goods are 
admitted free of duty to Malta. I have not long returned from 
Malta, after a dii of over four years, and can state as a fact 
that no duty was levied on any apparatus or materials which I 
had sent to me from England. l might add that the police 
regulations require a permit to be obtained from the chief of 
police before photography is practised; but during my four 
years’ stay I was only asked once to produce my permit, so it 
would appcar that the regulation is “more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance.” i 

It is not necessary to take plates or films for use in Malta, as 
there are several shops in Valletta where most of the better 
known brands are kept in stock, and sold at the same prices as 
at home. 

Should any further information be desired by any of your 
readers, I shall be very pleased to reply to any queries.—Yours, 
etc., T M SALMOND. 

Inverkeithing. 


A DOUBLE EXPOSURF. 

Si2,—] enclose a print that is a good example of the result of 
two exposures being made on one plate. It may prove of 
interest to sore of the readers of THE А. P. AND P. N., and 
incidentally teaches a useful lesson in "taking care." И is a 
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poor print, but the only one possessed by the owner (a resident 

in Wales). The cottage is at “Coffinswell,” and the rock at 

" Watcombe," both in Devonshire. Looked at horizontally, the 

cottage appears as if built upon an overhanging rock !—Yours, 

etc., P. FREDK. VISICK. 
Torquay. 


REFLECTIONS. 


SimR,— There is nothing like a practical test for preventing 
theories from getting out of hand, and one cannot too greatly 
admire the spirit of investigation that has led to the experiments 
described and illustrated in last week's A. P. One or two 

ints, however, seem to me to need clearing up before accept- 
ing the results as а guide to natural conditions. There is the 
question whether the photographs were taken under an open 
. sky. This is very important, as the pervading light out of 
doors makes all the difference to the appearance of water, all its 
little ripples and floating particles offering facets to the sky and 
influencing the “value” of the image observed. Also this per- 
vading light penetrates the surface and illuminates what is 
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underneath. This, as I mentioned in one of my recent letters 
on “Reflections,” particularly takes effect in respect of the 
reflection of a dark object, enabling the local colour of the 
water, or of what is beneath its surface, to be seen through the 
reflection. In the case of a bright object, its light, reflected 
from the surface of the water, interferes with its transparency, 
the eye only taking account of the light and not of the matter 
that it masks. This is shown in the light reflection on black 
velvet, the light completely hiding the darkness of the material. 
The dark reflection on black velvet is a different matter, for no 
bright patch prevents the velvet itself from being seen, the 
intensity of its darkness being only mitigated by the inter- 
ference of the glass. This substance being smooth, and prac- 
tically transparent, reflects very much less of surrounding light, 
and, altogether, offers less interference than would the surface 
of a river or pond with floating atoms and inequalities due, in 
however small a degree, to stream, wind, or other causes, for 
in Nature we can scarcely expect to find water literally as 
smooth as glass. Moreover, it 1$ to be remembered that such 
deep blackness as that of black velvet is not to be found in 
water, nor, indeed, in any other natural object, and I cannot 
help thinking that this exceptional light-absorbing material is 
unfortunately chosen as a means of obtaining guidance to 
natural appearances. Brown, olive-green, or dark grey suggest 
themselves to me as more appropriate, and would give very 
different results. 

Perhaps Mr. Bland, or some other of your inquiring readers, 
may be stimulated to further experiments out of doors with 
various combinations of colour, but avoiding the extreme con- 
trast of white and black which does not occur in Nature. So 
far, I rega:d the test as a strong practical confirmation of my 
observation that the gamut of light and shadow is narrower in 
the reflection than in the reality. In the one case, where the 
dark reflection looks darker than the object, the sombreness is 
really that of the velvet, and not of the reflection.—Yours, etc., 

ANTONY GUEST. 


Kingston-on-Thames. 


A Useful Litt'e Booklet giving full illustrated particulars of 
their folding pocket hand cameras for plates and films, has just 
been issued by Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., Camera 
Buildings, Broad Street, Birmingham. Readers should apply 
for a copy of the booklet, which will be sent post free. 


Croydon Home Industries and Hobbies Exhibition, to be held 
at the Public Halls, George Street and Wellesley Road, Croydon, 
will be opened by Lord and Lady Clinton at three o’clock, on 
April 23. The hon. exhibition manager is Mr. Frank Windsor, 
40, Coombe Road, Croydon, from whom full particulars may 
be obtained. 


The Coinage of Holland.—In our notes on the custom duties, 
etc., for photographers in Holland, on p. 289 of our issue for 
March 18, the kwartje (25-cent piece) was referred to as being 
worth rod., and the dubbeltje (to-cent. piece) as being worth 
sd. This should have been sd. and 24. respectively. The 
gulden or fo:in (100-cent. piece) is worth 15. 8d. We are 
obliged to the several readers who have written to point out 
this error. 


A Farewell Dinner to Mr. A. J. Newton, on his resigning the 
Principal-hip of the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and 
Lithography, will be held on Saturday, June 15, at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street. It is hoped that there will be a large 
attendance of past and present students and instructors. 
Tickets, price 3s. 6d. each, and further particulars may be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. Thomas Tew, 20, 
Boscombe Road, Southend-on-Sea. 


Mr. Arthur Marshall, of Nottingham, who has done so much 
fine pictorial work in Holland, lectured recently at The Hague 
on his photographic renderings of Dutch people and places. 
The lecture was attended not only by the Queen Mother but 
by the Prince Consort. At the interval and conclusion of the 
lectute the Queen Mother and the Prince engaged in conversa- 
tion with the lecturer and Miss Marshall, who had the honour 
of presenting a bouquet to her Majesty. The amount available 
from the receipts at the lecture for the sanatorium will approach 


£150. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


New Lecturers Wanted for the Federation. 

Soon we shall be talking of the summer 
syllabus; in fact, many of the committees have 
already arranged theirs, and others are at present 
discussing where to go and what to do. The 
matter was brought to mind by the secretary of 
the Yorkshire Federation giving a kind of Scar- 
borough warning that he was on the track of the 
next lecture list, and, whilst not wishing to lose 
a single lecture from the past list, he is naturally 
desirous of introducing new blood. At the recent 
delegates’ meeting at Bradford he appealed for 
the special interest of delegates, and requested 
that any delegate or secretary who knew a 
member of his society that had the making of a 
Federation lecturer in him should either get into 
touch with him and use his personal influence, or 
send on full particulars to Mr. Clough for his 
intercession. 

Probables Found by Testing Possibles. 

The importance of this point was brought home 
by one delegate—who, by the way, is а co-opted 
member of the council, and markedly illustrates 
the advisability of retaining the interest of an 
old delegate, who has perhaps retired from active 
club management and consequently lost his claim 
to a seat on the council—who suggested three 
names in his society, two of which, I am informed, 
have made their maiden effort at their own society. 
Here is the crux of the whole business: no dele- 
gate can conscientiously submit a name until he 
has seen or heard the individual make his effort. 
The practice of one secretary I am acquainted 
with was always to seek out the '' possibles," and 
by hook or crook get them into the summer 
syllabus, generally for a subject they had the 
strongest inclination for, unless it could be 
gleaned, by conversation, what they would like to 
do. In general practice it was found that when 
a member had prepared a subject for that 
purpose, if a success at all, it nearly always 
became a “probable” for the Union list, and 
then it was his business, perhaps occasionally 
with the help of the Union secretary, to get him 
on the lecture list. Seldom this method failed, 
but, on the other hand, there are many instances 
of where it succceded. 


Seed and the Harvest. 

Curiosity prompted me to refer to the list of 
lectures of the Yorkshire Federation for the 
season now passing, and I confess I was surprised 
to find the fruit of that policy is there in such 
abundance, for no less than five or six names of 
lecturers appear there who came out under similar 
circumstances, and it is making по invidious 
distinction to select one of these names—Mr. C. B. 
Howdill—whose pre-eminence is a wonderful 
example of fruition from a tiny seed sown many 
years ago under like conditions. Mr. C. B. 
Howdill, I am pleased to say, still remembers his 
stepping-stone to his present-day success as a 
lecturer, and this is no small matter for a lecturer 
who now frequently discourses on a photographic 
subject (‘‘ Colour Photography ") to popular public 
audiences of upwards of a thousand people. 


Federation can Help the Lecturer. 

The Photographic Federation movement is one 
great organisation of unity, and if a member does 
his mite to help its progression there is no reason 
why it should not be returned to him a thousand- 
fold, if fate, and shall I also add opportunity? 
so directs.  Federationists, please do not mis- 
understand me. I do not mean it is permissible 
to exploit the Union for personal gain; and I 
was once asked what I meant by that phrase. I 
will try and explain in as few words as possible. 
A member of a Federation, whether he be a 
lecturer or any other form of Federation worker, 
is clearly entitled to get all the kudos that comes 
his way out of the Federation and his association 
with it; but it would not be permissible for him 
to use his lectures to advertise some patent decoc- 
tion for all photographic ills, or a never-such 
developer, at so much a bottle, only to be obtained 
from him or his business address. That is equally 
clearly the function of a trade lecturer, and 
happilv is a form of exploitation non-existent in 
Federations, and any deviation from the code of 
honour would quicklv receive the pressing atten- 
tion of the Federation secretaries. 


Successful Year at Colne. 

A large attendance of members of the Colne 
Camera Club was recently held, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. A. Duckworth, when they received, 
with evident great satisfaction, the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer, both of which expressed 
vitality and success. Mr. A. Duckworth as 
president and Mr. J. H. Kay as hon. secretary 
have done so well together that the club saw no 
valid reason to take them out of harness. 


A New Federation for South Wales. 


There is no secret in the fact that the object 
of the present Federation secretaries is to 
encompass the whole of Great Britain in one 
grand chain of Federations, and even if we go 
no faster than one new Federation a year, it 
surely attains the object in the end. The latest 
movement is in the South Wales district, where 
one of the secretaries of the Cardiff Camera Club, 
no doubt backed by the powerful influence of his 
excellent society, is at present engaged in prepar- 
ing a scheme to form and launch the South Wales 
Federation of Photographic Societies. The gentle- 
man I refer to is C. Wootton, whose address is 
the Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Cardiff, and any South 
Wales society official who wants to know more of 
the movement should at once communicate with 
him. I could not urge the accomplishment of such 
an obiect at a more opportune time, when there 
is evidence on all hands that the society member- 
ship and organisation is again on the upward 
grade. “Ariel” is ready with pen or action to 
press forward in the movement of the moment. 


When Visiting Chester Call at the Camera Club. 


Chester Y.M.C.A. Camera Club have, with the 
Association, removed from Parr's Bank Chambers, 
and are now settled down in larger and more 
suitable premises at St. John’s House, Little St. 
John Street, which the association have entered 
into a contract to purchase. The situation is most 
convenient, being only two minutes’ walk from 
General Post Office, River Dee, and St. John’s 
Ruins. The camera club accommodation consists 
of a small lounge, with a large and well-equipped 
dark-room adjoining, also having the use of a 
large room for lectures. The camera club is 
federated with the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union, and is under the secretary- 
ship of Mr. A. E. Matthews, with Mr. Е N. 
Thornthwaite as assistant, who is in constant 
attendance during the day, and is always pleased 
to mect fellow-photographers visiting the city. 


Hove and Brighton Exhibition. 


The Hove and Brighton Camera Club, having 
now settled down in their new home, are holding 
an excellent exhibition, confined, this year, to 
members' work. Whatever they may do another 
year in this respect, this year's effort by the 
members is very creditable, for although there is 
a slight decrease in numbers from a year ago, the 
high standard then set has been maintained, if not 
excelled. There are five classes, and the whole 
exhibition is one of which the club may justly 
feel proud. As usual, the landscape, seascape, 
and river scenery section forms the largest and 
most attractive feature. It comprises about fifty 
exhibits, and the great majority are of exceptional 
merit. The principal award has been gained by 
Mr. W. Chater Lea, and his work has, as usual, 
good tones and texture, and is also marked by a 
distinctly poetical touch. With the same exhibit 
he has won the challenge salver for the best work 
in the exhibition, thus repeating his success of 
last year. He has other exhibits, which are also 
very fine. The second prize in this class has been 
awarded to Mr. Louis J. Steele for an Eastern 
study, with a beautiful sunlight effect. He has 
six other exhibits in the same section, but this 
ranks as the best. Messrs. Stanley Read, Victor 
E Morris, R. Jones Thomas are also winners of 
awards. 


Yorkshire Slides at Keighley. 

The Keighley Photographic Society had the 
Yorkshire Union lantern slides at their weekly 
meeting, and, in their opinion, the slides are of 
a high order '' pictorially," and they were favour- 
ably commented upon by the members. 
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Photographing Wild Birds. 
“ Photographing wild birds" is not 


only 
fascinating, but requires considerable knowledge 
and skill in '" hoodwinking the knowing ones." 
Dr. F. Heatherley is a most enthusiastic naturalist, 
and his description of how he spent a considerable 
time in the Scilly Islands and the North of Eng- 


land photographing the birds in their natural 
haunts was intensely interesting to the members 
of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Society. 
The Eberle Street Rooms were well attended, 
which is some reward for the lecturer's effort. 
The photographs were taken while the operator 
was hidden from the view of his subject by means 
of a hiding tent, made to represent the surround- 
ings as nearly as possible, while the camera was 
also obscured and placed at some distance away. 
During the evening the president presented Dr. 
H. Armstrong, winner of the recent lecturette 
competition, with the society's silver medal. 


Bristol Club's Competition. 

The results of the Bristol Club's lantern slide 
competition are to hand. There were twenty-six 
members exhibiting, and the slides numbered 162. 
The possible number of marks was ninety-three, 
and the prize-winner (Mr. C. H. Horton) scored 
seventy-three. Mrs. Wild, who was second, also 
took second place in last season's competition. 
Mr. W. F. Kuner afterwards gave a new lecture, 
entitled ' The Bristol Avon and its Associations,” 
illustrated by some ninety slides of high merit, 
the set as а whole being one of the best ever 
exhibited before the club members. No doubt 
Mr. Wootton will make a note of this, for here 
is one of his ‘‘possibles” for the new 
Federation. 


The Ways and Means of Record and Survey. 

The treasurer (Mr. W. W. Topley) of the 
Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey says, 
after recounting a balance in hand: “It was а 
matter of satisfaction that at last, financially, the 
Survey had turned the corner. Any of those who 
had not seen the Survey collection, if they were 
to visit the Croydon Library, where it was housed, 
would receive an idea of the value of the work 
that was being done. Obviously, the work of a 
body of that kind divided itself into two classes, 
that of securing records which existed in the form 
of negatives, which if once destroyed could never 
be replaced, and also securing records by direct 
photography of objects suitable for such а pur- 
pose. It was more fitting that the Survey should 
be in a position to find from its own funds the 
money for such work, and it was for this reason 
that he hoped the support the Record would 
receive would enable it to carry its efforts into a 
wider sphere of activity than it had in the past.” 


The Oldham Exhibition. м 

A report has reached me that the Oldham 
Society's exhibition has not been quite as well 
patronised as it deserved. The exhibits were 
well worthy of more attention by the good people 
of Oldham, and have received considerable praise 
from the local Press, whose scribe has a true 
conception of the artistic. I must also add a 
word of praise for the lantern slides in natural 
colours, which were interesting and worthy of 
careful study. 


Will Fifty Satisfy Him ? 

The irrepressible Ernest Human is again on 
the warpath of attendances. He has been telling 
the habitués of the Gardenia Restaurant that a 
better attendance at the meetings of the London 
and Provincial is very desirable. He says: ''I 
know that I may be told that we are doing well, 
that thirtv is not bad; but I want fifty, and the 
lectures will be just as interesting to the larger 
number as to the smaller one; don't you think 
so?" I do, and I know the lecturers do also. 


No Sub. Paid—no Ticket, 

The Longton and District Photographic Society 
have a rather novel method of collecting their 
subscriptions, at least novel for a camera club. 
They have decided to hold an excursion to Dove- 
dale on Whit Monday, and all members wliose 
subscriptions are paid by May ist will be entitled 
to a ticket. A very attractive programme is being 
arranged, so the treasurer should be working 
overtime in April. 
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Ortho. Plates. 

(1) On my ortho. screen is engraved '' Exposure 
X4." What does this mean? (a) Is there a 

relative exposure for озо: and non-ortho. 

da ad MF. A. W. (London, S.E.). 

(1) This means that the screen in- 

creases the exposure four times. That is 
to say that if the exposure with an ordi- 
nary plate requires one second, an ortho. 
plate with the same speed number, and 
with the colour screen, would require four 
seconds. (2) If you have two plates, one 
ordinary and the other ortho., of the 
same speed number, and both be used 
without colour screen, the exposure under 
ordinary daylight conditions would be the 
same. But if the light be of a somewhat 
yellowish colour, as it often is towards 
sunset, for instance, the ortho. plate will 
give a rather better result, so that in this 
sense we may say that the ortho. plate is 
a quicker plate than the ordinary, though 
the speed numbers are the same. If this 
does not answer your question, write again 
more fully. 
Lens. 

Am about b 
iving 8ł, 14, and 16 foci, with iso. screen. 
an you please explain the different combina- 

tions and screen, etc.? 

J. W. (Crosshaven). 
A convertible lens usually consists of 
two parts (front and back), either of 
which can be used singly, or the two 
together as a combination. You thus 
have what is equivalent to three lenses of 
different focal length, which give you 
three different sizes of image from the 
same camera position. The iso. screen is 
for use in conjunction with colour-sensi- 
tive plates, so-called ortho- ог iso- 
chromatic plates. The yellow iso. screen 
cuts out some of the over-active blue part 

of the light. 
Formuls.  , = | | 

Ате the fo]lowing satisfactory for develop- 

ment of ordinary plates in a tank? A.—Pyro, 

$5 gr.; metol, 45 gr.; potass. metabisulphite, 

120 gr.; potass. bromide, 15 gr.; water (dis- 

tilled), -80 oz B.—W. 


ashing soda, 2 oz.; 
water (distilled), 80 oz. A and B to be mixed 
in equal proportions. 


C.—Fixing bath: $ oz. 
citric acid in 1 oz. hot water, oz. soda 
sulphate in т oz. hot water, and add to 1 pint 
hypo solution (s oz. hypo to the pint). 

. С.Р. М. (Clapham Junction).. 
First.of all, let us say that washing 
soda is not a desirable constituent of any 
developer, as it is usually too far off being 
pure soda cárbonate. You ought to be 
able to get from any dependable chemist 


to purchase convertible Protar, 


or photographic dealer a high quality 
soda carbonate for sixpence per pound. 
If you do not mind the cost of distilled 
water, by all means use it, but ordinary 
tap water that has been briskly boiled for 
five minutes, and then allowed to stand 
until it is cold, is generally found satis- 
factory for making up developers. We 
have not tried your formula, so cannot 
say that it is or is not satisfactory, but 
the relative quantities given compare 
favourably with other formule, so that 
we should fully expect it to work satisfac- 
torily. In your formula C you mention 
soda sulphate, which doubtless is a slip 
of the pen. Sulphate is useless, if not 
harmful, in the fixing bath—but sulphite 
is useful. However, it seems to us that 
you can arrive at an equally good fixing 
bath in a much simpler way, e.g., water 
20 02., hypo 5 oz., potass. metabisulphite 
j oz. First dissolve the hypo in warm 
water, then add the  metabisulphite 
roughly crushed to powder to aid its 
solution. 


Double Extension. 
I have recently purchased a camera with 
double extension. What is the use of this, 
etc.? W. N. M. (Norwich). 
Аз you approach your subject the dis- 
tance between the lens and plate is in- 
creased, and the size of the image corre- 
spondingly increased. Thus with your 
double extension you could get the image 
of a small object about twice as large as 
would be your limit with a single-exten- 
sion camera. Again, the longer bellows 
enables you to use lenses of longer focal 
length, and so get larger images of dis- 
tant objects. 


Supplementary Lens. 
I have a camera fitted. with supplementary 
lenses, 9, 6, and 3 ft. Does it mean that the 
object should be exactly 9 ft. away? Not 
having a 11 ft. lens, I used stop Е/11, and 
turned the indicator to infinity, with the result, 
a misty photo. Сап you tell the focal length 
of a magazine camera b measuring the 
distance between lens and pi te rack, etc.? 
G. F. H. (London, W.) 


Please note our rule as to writing on 
one side of the paper. You appear to be 
mixing F/rı and an 11-feet lens. F/tr 
means that the diameter is one-eleventh 
part of the focal length of the lens, i.e., 


the distance between the lens and plate 


when the lens focussing scale is set to 
"infinity." The F/ir and 11 feet have 
nothing whatever to do with each other in 
this conhection. A supplementary lens 
means that the camera should be as far 
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from the object as the lens is quoted. 
Thus a 9-ft. supplementary lens means 
that to get the sharpest focus the object 
should be as near 9 ft. as possible, but if 
this cannot be managed for all parts, аз 
in a group, then the nearest part should 
be 9 ft., and the other parts a little further 
away, the focussing scale being set to 
infinity. There is no reason why you 
should not, temporarily, fix up a piece of 
ground glass in the place occupied by the 
plate, and see the effect of setting the 
focussing scale to different distances. 
Indeed, this would enable you to realise 
easily and clearly the use of the focussing 
scale. We cannot tell you the cost of 
fitting a bulb to your camera, but any 
dealer in photographic apparatus could 
get you a quotation; probably a matter 
of a shilling or two. 


Night Exposure. 
(1) What would be approximately the correct 
exposure for ultra rapid plates, F/4, street 
scene, well dit by electric light? (2) Also for 
row of shops, about 100 yards long, lit by 
about и electric arc lamps emitting 
white light? (3) When calculating exposure 
for various positions of easel when enlarg- 
iag, is it correct to measure distance of easel 
to lens or to negative; in other words, as the 
intensity of the light varies in proportion to 
the square of the distance, which distance 
should be measured? (4) What is the strength 
of saturated solution of hypo at 60° F.? 
E. P. (Streatham Hill). 


(1, 2) The opinions and practice of those 
who go in for night camera work vary 
considerably. Therefore, perhaps we can 
best help you by giving in condensed form 
a table which we have collated from the 
experience of several workers whose re- 
sults are noteworthy. Plate, 200 H. and D., 
Watkins 290, Wynne 110; lens stop, F/4: 
Shop-front, well lit, inside and out, 10-15 


seconds. Street corner, well lit, 1-2 
minutes. Side street, average light, 4-6 
minutes. Open space, square, etc., 3-5 
minutes. (3) When enlarging by artificial 


light we have, according to the "scale ” or 
degree of enlargements, to vary the distance 
between the light and lens and also paper 
and lens, so both ought to be considered ; 
but when using daylight we need only 
consider the lens to paper distance. In 
general practice with artificial light, unless 
there is considerable distance between the 
one “scale” (or ratio) and the other, we 
may neglect the factor of the distance be. 
tween the light and lens, and only con- 
sider the distance between the lens and 
paper (ie., еазе!). (4) According to expert 
authority, roo parts of saturated so]ution 
at бо F. or 16 C. should contain 65 parts 
of Na,S,O,, i.e., sodium thiosulphate. 


Intensification. | 
Will you please send me instructions how to 
intensify negatives with bichloride of mercury 
and ammonia? W. Е. S. (Eastbourne). 

(A) Put 4 oz. of powdered mercury 
bichloride in a 20 oz. bottle, and fill up 
the bottle with warm water. Shake the 
bottle at frequent intervals for an hour or 
so, and then set it at rest for a few hours. 

(B) Place the negative in a developing 

dish, and cover it to the depth of, say, 

half an inch, with the clear solution А. 

When the negative is bleached right 

through to the glass side, remove it and 

wash it in a gently running stream, or 

frequent changes for an hour or so. (C) 

To an ounce of water add то drops of 

strong liquid ammonia, and then bath the 

bleached and washed plate in this until 
it turns black right through to the glass 
side. (Caution.—Take note that mercury 

bichloride, i.e., corrosive sublimate, js a 

very dangerous poison.) 
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The Sentimentalist. 
A friend of mine has 
just lost his camera. И 
has been annexed absent. 
mindedly by someone who 
has forgotten to return it. 
It was a good camera, for 
which he paid a couple of 
guineas when it was new. Yet he tells me, in a moment of 
confidence, that it is not the two guineas he misses. To him 
the camera was not the mere product of a workshop. He 
mourns it as a friend, not as a valuable. It is so hard to 
think of another hand squeezing the bulb of the pneumatic 
release, and of its cheerful eye gazing in a particular direction 
at another's behest. Its loss has left a vacuum in his heart, 
which not even the knowledge that, after all, it was a rickety 
affair can avail to prick. I wonder how far photographers in 
general share his sentimentality. Not very far. Or our “Sale 
and Exchange" ads. would not be at their present premium. 


A Spring Tragedy. 


What most likely happens when the shafts of spring sunlight 
strike a chord of remembrance is that we go hunting for that 
bit of woodwork and leather in the places where it is most 
likely to have had its winter sleep. We find it at last buried 
under half a dozen pairs of old boots below the kitchen dresser. 
Its resurrection is really a ghastly performance. We had 
neglected to fold it properly, and now it is obstinately three- 
cornered. Its bellows Iengthens on one side, and not on the 
other. The frame that holds the lens has become quite dissi- 
рас and the lids of the dark slide refuse to leave the grooves. 

oreover, somebody has buried with it a few loose and unused 
plates, upon which the interesting discovery has been made 
that films can be scratched away with the finger-nail. They 
used to bury ancient man with pots and tools to amuse him, 
but, so far as we can see, the camera has been as slow as Pre 
historicus to avail itself of its opportunities. 


The Quality of Mercy. 


The other day, in a garden in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, an 
otter made its appearance. Ап otter is an unusual visitor in 
London, and it is greatly to the credit of those on the spot that 
it was immediately made more unusual than ever. Indeed, if 
that otter had not been killed at once I should have been 
inclined to think that something was wrong with human nature. 
I can never understand why it is that across the river, at 
Battersea Park, they allow a kingfisher to drag out an existence, 
when it would be so much better stuffed. И is even said that 
owls are heard at Hammersmith, and we know that gulls come 
up to the bridges. I should be tempted to think from these 
evidences that the noble old idea of slaughtering every rare 
creature at sight had fallen into abeyance, but the story of the 
Chelsea otter is reassuring. 


The Classic at Home. 


An article by Mr. Elwin Neame in one of the monthly maga-. 


zines brings the Greek gods and goddesses—especially the 
goddesses—perceptibly nearer to us. We have a sense, after 
reading it, that it would not be surprising if the parlour cur- 
tains were to change into the floating draperies of Helena, or 
the wife's needlework become the everlasting web of Penelope. 
Let us see what else we can do along the same lines, taking 
good care to imitate Mr. Neame's candour. 

“Diana Bathing." (The pond in the picture is a particularly 
muddy one at the back of a large house in Golder's Green. 
Diana—better known among her acquaintances as Miss Smith 
—did not really bathe in the pond, or even go near it. The 
picture is a successful example of combining two negatives.) 

“Atlanta Stooping to Lift the Golden Apples." (Oranges are 
two a penny.) 

“The Sphinx.” (The wings in the picture are enlarged from 
those of the golden eagle in the South Kensington Museum.) 

“Andomeda Exposed to the Sea-monster.” (The cliff shown 
in the picture is at Swanage. The sea-monster is from a painted 
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fame.) 
I wonder what those deities of Greek and Roman fable really 

think of it all. 

Easter Eggs. 

Under the heading of “Spring Flowers,” one journal men 
tions that the wheatear was discovered the other day on the 
Sussex Downs. We may add that one of our most precious 
photographs this season is that of the chiff-chaff in full bloom, 
while another shows the cowslip sitting on her eggs. 

We heard a medical man say recently that a person just 
emerging from the dark-room has his eyes in prime condition 
for the accurate matching of colours. “I shall be out in a 
minute, dear, and then I'll tell you how the bonnet looks. Im 
just getting my eyes tuned up.” 

There rests on the desk of a certain society secretary a photo- 
graph of himself, taken some time ago by a lady member, but 
only just printed off. He is inordinately proud of it. The 
other day his president came in and submitted it to a scrutiny. 
“Why, Jenkins,” he said at last to the secretary, “if you were 
only a good deal thinner, this might be taken for yourself.” 
Just after Lent, too! 


“Pounds for Prints.’’ 

The Basaar, Exchange and Mart recently had an article on the 
subject of amateur press photography, which it entitled 
“Pounds for Prints.” 

As it happens, “The Magpie” has just come into possession 
of a long and plaintive poem by a gentleman who was induced 
to enter his brains, and, incidentally, his muscles, for the 
glittering prizes of press photography. “Pounds for Prints” 
was the watchword with which he went into the struggle. The 
poem is far too long to give ïn extenso, but I quote the first and 
the two last verses: 

“And, surely, here's reward enough 
For going where the din is, 

Although they call it ‘pounds’ for rough, 
Instead of daintier guineas." 


An attempt, along with fifty-six other Press photographers, 
to get a picture of Mr. Asquith running down Whitehall after 
his top-hat, which had been blown off in a March gust, finally 
convinced him that “Pounds for Prints" thereabouts described 
it, but in a rather different way from what he had first 
imagined : 

“Т see now why they call it Press 
Photography—it’s hustle ; 
It’s push, and rush, and strain, and stress, 
And thrust, and shove, and tussle. 
I see now why for P es they said 
The grateful pounds abounded— 
I'm knocked, and thumped, and bruised, and bled, 
Or, in a word, I'm pounded." 


Andromeda is Miss Dainty Dell, of musical comedy 
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Lesson. 
MONG the novices who 
peruse this page, 


there are at this time 
of the year many who 
seek help in the most 
elementary ations 
of photographic work 


—readers who іп 
some cases have 
never seen a dry 


The Novices’ 

ote Book is in- 
tended for those who 
are novices in any of 
the ordinary photo- 
graphic operations. Some workers, for 
example, are able to produce a good 
negative, but cannot spot or retouch it. 
From time to time articles appear 
which are written to help them—as 
novices in such work. This week we 
propose to show the complete novice 
how he should proceed in the dark- 
room, when he first attempts to turn 
the exposed plate into a successful 
negative. Having purchased the 
camera, he will have been shown by the 
salesman how to load it with plates, 
though probably the demonstration has 
been carried out with a waste negative. 
On this point we can say little, for the 
types of dark slides, plate envelopes, 
and changing boxes or magazine 
cameras are so varied that space would 
scarcely admit of dealing with them all. 
One or two suggestions may be helpful, 
however. The first is, make sure that 
the plates are put into the slide, box or 
magazine the correct way round. That 
is, take care to place the plate so that at 
the moment of exposure the light will 
strike the film surface and not the glass 
side. The second, do not touch the film 
or sensitive surface of the plate with 
the fingers or any part of the hand. 
The slightest trace of skin moisture will 
produce marks which cannot be re- 
moved, and which will ultimately show 
in the negative as transparent "finger 
prints." Some slides are particularly 
difficult to load without the fingers 
coming into contact with the film 
surface, and if such is the case it is a 
good plan to slip on a pair of thin cotton 
gloves. One is then fairly safe from 
finger markings. Of course, the same 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


danger exists when taking the plates 
out, and the same degree of care needs 
to be exercised. 

Now, as to the appliances and solu- 
tions needed for development: We will 
reduce these to the simplest possible 
outfit, excluding, of course, such make- 
shifts as soup plates and dripping tins! 
The orthodox developing trays or dishes 
are so inexpensive nowadays that there 
is no need for false economy. Make- 
shifts involve the use of extra develop- 
ing solution, and often may be held re- 
sponsible for faulty results. We shall 
require, then, two trays of the size of 
plate in use, one for developing and the 
other for fixing. If the fixing tray is 
of a larger size, so as to hold two or 
four plates at the same time, so much 
the better, but this is not necessary, and 
only saves a little time. It has also a 
disadvantage for the beginner, for there 
is much more likelihood of damaging 
plates by scratching them if two or 
more are in the dish at the same time. 
We will assume then that we are work- 
ing quarter-plates, and that we have 
two deep quarter-plate dishes. The 
actual material does not matter much. 
Porcelain is white and easy to see in 
the comparatively dim light of the 
developing room. Enamelled steel is 
good if care is taken to select dishes 
with reasonably flat bottoms. There is 


no advantage in glass, but papier-maché 


and vulcanite are light and easy to 
handle. 

In addition, we shall need a glass 
measure marked in ounces, a IO 02. 
measure being perhaps the most con- 
venient size for all-round work, though 
a 4 ог 5 oz. is sufficiently large for 
development work. А minim graduate 
will be required for measuring out small 
quantities of concentrated solutions. 
For keeping a supply of fixing bath a 
“Winchester " is very convenient. This 
is a large stoppered bottle holding 
8o oz., ог four pints, of fluid. The only 
chemicals necessary are a bottle of azol 
or of rodinal, and a pound of hypo- 
sulphite of soda. Perhaps it will be 
well to buy a seven-pound package of 
“hypo,” but it must be kept in a dry 
place, or it will very soon absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere and 


HOW TO DEVELOP A PLATE. 


become sloppy. "Deliquesce" is the 
proper term for this absorption of 
moisture. 

Let us begin by making up a “stock 
solution " of the sodium hyposulphite. 
Taking a clean quart earthenware jug 
and a vessel, such as a two-pound mar- 
malade jar, also perfectly clean, we fill 
the jar with the crystals of “hypo,” and 
then carefully transfer this quantity to 
the jug. Then fill the jar with hot 
water, and pour the water over the 
“hypo ” in the jug. The water need 
not be boiling. If it is as hot as one 
would care to have it for washing the 
hands it will be hot enough to dissolve 
the “hypo” readily. The contents of 
the jug should be stirred round with a 
bit of clean stick, or a short length of 
bamboo cane. If the jug is large 
enough, add another marmalade jar full 
of water, and by this time all the 
crystals should be dissolved. Now pour 
the solution into the “ Winchester,” 
taking care that the solution is not hot 
enough to crack the bottle. Then add 
a third jar full of water, and replace the 
stopper. We may now label the bottle 
thus— 

Stock Hypo Solution. 

Sodium hyposulphite ... 1 part. 

Waber SA 3 parts. 

We have made up the solution taking 
parts by bulk. Some people will say 
this is very unscientific. It is neverthe- 
less quite practical. We keep the 
“hypo ” crystals away from the scales, 
and the solutions so prepared are not 
likely to vary appreciably from time to 
time. The jar and the quart jug may 
be well washed out, and their use in 
this way is quite safe, as “ hypo ” is not 
poisonous. Having a bottle of solution 
always at hand we may at any time 
pour out a fixing bath, and ¿t will be at 
the normal room temperature. If we 
dissolve “hypo” with tap water the 
temperature will drop, and the solution 
will remain much colder for some time. 
On the other hand, the use of hot water 
may mean a wait for the fixing bath to 
cool. The strength of the fixing bath 
as we have given it is rather greater 
than that given by many plate makers, 
but fixation is rather more rapid in 
consequence. 
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Now we may put the things in readi- 
ness for developing. We have a bench 
or table on which to work, and if the 
table is used for other purposes it is 
well to lay on it a sheet of stout smooth 
brown paper, or a sheet of American 


cloth. It is then easy to mop up any 
spilt developer. At the right-hand side 


of the table we place one of the trays, 
and pour into it, if a quarter-plate tray, 
three ounces of the stock hypo solution. 
In the centre of the table we place our 
bottle of azol or rodinal, our two 
graduates, and the developing dish, and 
a jug of clean cold water. At the left- 
hand side we place the dark slides, 
changing box, or other receptacle con- 
taining the exposed plates. 

We next light the ruby lantern, and 
place it on the far side of the table, so 
that as far as possible the whole of the 
table is iluminated. We have said 
nothing about a ruby lamp, but our 
advice is “ get a good one." Do not be 
tempted to buy a cheap folding arrange- 
ment for home work. A really good 
lamp will save its cost in the first year, 
and one needs a safe light and plenty of 
it if good work is to be done in comfort. 
In the absence of electric light a duplex 
oil lamp is perhaps the best illuminant, 
though gas has advantages. 

Having everything in order, lock the 
door, turn out the white light, and sit 
down at the table for a few moments 
until the eyes get accustomed to the 
comparatively poor light. Then pour 
two ounces of the cold water from the 
jug into the larger of the two measures, 
and add to it forty minims of the azol 
or rodinal. The same strength may be 
used of either of these developers, and 
the results obtained are similar. It 
may be found difficult to measure 
40 minims in the ruby light. Should 
this be so, the developer may be mixed 
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A SUGGESTED REMEDY FOR UNSHARP SNAPSHOTS. S 
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before putting out the white light, but 
in that case it may be well to wait a 
little longer before commencing work. 
The idea is to allow the iris of the eye 
time to open, so that one can make the 
best use possible of the feeble illumina- 
tion. 

Now take from the dark slide one of 
the exposed plates, and lay it film side 
up in the developing dish. Ве quite 
sure it is Шт side up. If the plate is 
not backed the film side is slightly dull, 
while the back or glass side is, of 
course, glossy. If a backed plate, then 
the back is either black or red. It is a 
good plan to have a small piece of card- 
board to lay over the top of the dish to 
protect the plate from even the ruby 
light while the dark slide or changing 
box 15 being closed again. И this 
closing up of the other exposed plates 
is not done, it is probable that the white 
light will be turned up in order to 
examine the developed negative, and so 
the plates will be fogged. 

We have now to pour the two ounces 
of developer in an even wave across the 
surface of the plate, taking care not to 
leave any portion uncovered, and not to 
splash any of the developer over the 
edges of the dish. This is easily done 
if one keeps cool, and two ounces is a 
good allowance of solution for a 
quarter-plate. As soon as the measure 
has been set down glance at the watch, 
and keep rocking the dish gently for 
four minutes. The card may be kept 
over the dish, taking an occasional peep 
just to see that the developer is cover- 
ing the plate. Do not be tempted to 
take the plate out of the developer in a 
less time than the four minutes. Do 
not trouble about the backing. The 
developer will soften it, and probablv be 
stained Бу it, but no harm will be done. 
At the end of the four minutes lift the 
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plate out of the developer, and place it 
without any washing in the fixing bath, 
again film side up. It must remain in 
the fixing bath, that is, the "hypo ” 
solution, for ten minutes, and occa- 
sional rocking of the dish is an advan- 
tage. At the end of ten minutes we 
may take the plate out, and give it a 
rinse under the tap, or failing a water 
supply, in a large basin, or a bucket of 
water, and with a tuft of wet cotton 
wool carefully wipe off any traces of the 
backing. If we hold up the plate and 
look through it we shall see, let us 
hope, a well-graded, sharp, clean nega- 
tive of the subject on which we exposed. 
What the characteristics of such a nega- 
tive are must be left’ for another day. 
At the moment it only remains to wash 
the plate, and if no grooved plate 
washer is at hand we may set the plate 
on the top of the measure, under the 
tap, the plate being horizontal and film 
upwards, of course, a gentle stream of 
water from the tap impinging on the 
centre of the plate. In five minutes the 
plate will be freed from hypo, and may 
be set up on edge to dry. Do not 
hasten drying. Do not dry in a dusty 
place, or near a fire, which is likely to 
be poked or otherwise disturbed. Do 
not set the plate with its edge resting 
on a mantelpiece or shelf, but lay down 
a slip of clean blotting paper. If next 
morning the plate is not quite dry, do 
not hasten drying, or remove it to any 
other position. To change the rate of 
drving will produce patches of uneven 
density, about which something more 
later on. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


By W. E. B. 


WONDER how many users of the folding pattern of hand 

stand cameras are troubled with pictures being slightly out 
of focus when the camera has been used in the hand for snap- 
shot work with a large stop, and have consequently blamed the 
lens when the camera itself has really been the cause. I was 
troubled by this for some time with a camera of the above type, 
which I had purchased second-hand, and perhaps the following 
method of how I remedied the evil may put others on the track 
of finding out whether their cameras are giving as sharp pictures 
as possible when used with the focussing scale, even if the 
pictures are not exactly “fuzzy.” 

When using the camera on the tripod I could always obtain 
sharp pictures, which I put down to the fact that a smaller stop 
was used, as I prefer, where possible, as in stand work, to use 
a medium stop, so as to get good negatives for enlarging from 
if required; but when using the camera for snapshot work it 
is, of course, very often necessary to use the largest stop of the 
‘lens to get a fully exposed negative, and this shows the reason 
"why the lens was blamed for unsharp negatives. 

"'' These folding hand and stand cameras are invariably provided 
"with a stop or locking arrangement which holds the front when 
‘pulled out in a position to bring the lens at infinity, but it, how- 
‘evel, struck me one day when doing some tripod work, that, even 
for distant views which did not include any near objects, I had 
.' to rack the lens out further from the plate than this position. It 
took me a long time to find this out, but it then became obvious 
that, when the pointer was at the infinity mark, the lens was not 
at the correct infinity distance from the plate, and, therefore, 
either the pointer was set wrongly, or some other part was 


faulty. It, however, did not appear to me that the camera would 
be sent out wrongly in the first case, as it was by a good maker, 
but that the fault had arisen through rough usage ог an 
accident. 

Upon close examination it appeared that the front of the 
camera was not parallel with the back, being nearer at the top 
than at the bottom, which a measurement confirmed, the result 
being to throw the lens nearer the plate than would be if the 
front was strictly parallel to the back. This fault might have 
been caused by some accidental pressure on the front, or 
may have been caused by strain due to the pull of the bellows, 
which is considerable whenever the camera is used at full exten- 
sion, and would be sufficient to cause the trouble if the front 
was not of a very rigid type. 

The fault was now very easily remedied, the camera being set 
up, and a clear object about тоо yards off—in this case a leafless 
tree— was sharply focussed with the largest stop, but so as to 
make quite sure, and to act as a check to the focussing screen 
being in exact register with the plate, an exposure was made on 
a plate with the lens in this position. Two more exposures 
were then made with the lens moved a little on either side, a 
mark, of course, being made of each position, and whenever the 
camera is used for hand work, the front of camera is racked 
out so that the pointer is opposite the mark which proves to give 
the sharpest picture. 

The front may only have been bent out of position a fraction 
of an inch, but still this may mean the difference between a 
sharp and unsharp picture when a large stop is used, and con- 
sequently the depth of focus not very great. | 
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HE critics duty is usually twofold, 
viz., to point out faults and suggest 
ways of avoiding them in the future, and 
also to encourage workers along the de- 


sirable path. Now, in the three little 
pictures on this page—which obviously 
are here grouped together as "tree sub- 
jects "—there are many little faults which 
could have been avoided quite easily; 
and, moreover, be it noted that each print 
contains hints which the other two 
workers may well bear in mind. In other 
words, let each worker read the notes not 
onlv about his own print, but also those 
about his companions' prints. 

In print A the first thing one notices is 
the dark tree trunk which seems to divide 
the subject into two parts, i.e., to the 
right and to the left. Not only does it 
come too near the centre to give an agree- 
able arrangement of subject, but also it is 
too noticeable—it seems to demand 
instant attention. Next, we notice that 
the whole of the subject is more or less 
“muzzy-wuzzy,” like a print that has been 
shifted in the printing frame during print. 
ing, or the result of a negative taken 
during a slight movement of the camera 
or when the lens was not properly 
focussed. 

When some important part of a picture 
is fairly sharply defined while other less 
important parts are less sharply defined, 
we do not pay much attention to the 
latter. This is an advantage rather than 
a disadvantage. But when all parts are 
more or less fuzzy the eve is apt to be 
worried, for it goes wandering here and 
there, seeking some resting place, and 
finds none. The next point is the verv 
unsatisfactory character of the part with 


B.—SuNsHINE AND SHADE 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


a sky background. There is an unnatural 
look about this portion which calls for 
serious attention. To make a guess we 
should say the plate was not backed, and 
that development was carried too far, so 
that the “halation ” (or light-blurring) due 
to the use of a non-backed plate was 


A.—FALLING LBAVES. 


accentuated by prolonged development. 
To sum up, the tree should have been 
further away from the centre of the plate, 
some part of the picture should show 
sharper definition, a backed plate should 
have been used, and development not 
carried quite so far. 

Now, in B we see the advantage of not 
having all parts of the 
picture noticeably out 
of focus, and the tree 
branches against the 
sky are not so vague 
and blob-like. But here 
again our subject is 
divided into two parts 
by the dividing road- 
way. One way takes us 
to the left, the other to 
the right, and which- 
ever of the two we, in 
imagination, select, the 
other seems to call out 
for notice. Just try the 
simple experiment of 
covering up first one 
half, and then the other, 
and you will probablv 
find that either half, 


By F. Bennell. taken singly, gives а 


more agreeable, less confusing result than 
tne two taken together. 

Doubtless the reader has already 
noticed for himself that the whole picture 
is too contrastful, too black and white, 
and that the blacks are lacking somewhat 
in the way of detail and gradation. ‘This 
suggests  under-exposure, followed by 
over-development, the latter factor being 
the chief contributor to this harshness of 
effect. 

Now, a word about example C. Here 
we have the advantage of only one road 
or path to tempt us, which we may, after 
a fashion, compare with the left or right 
hand half of fig. B. Although the lighter 
tones in fig. C look a trifle chalky and 
poor in the reproduction, it is only fair 
to the author to say that this is not the 
case in the original print, so that a little 
allowance should be made on this score 
by those who only see the reproduction. 
All things considered, this print shows the 
best general technical quality of the three, 
but yet, as a picture, it is not entirely 
satisfactory. One reason for this is that 
in this small (quarter-plate) picture there 
is included far too much subject matter. 
There are too many objects all very much 
alike, and of about the same degree of 
interest and pictorial importance. “But 
there they were,” says the author, “and 
I could not cut the trees down, etc.” 
True, there they were, no doubt, but 
because this was the subject facing you, 
you were not obliged to take it from 
this particular view-point. 


By M. C. Hobson. 


C.—AMONG THE PINES. 
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By ARTHUR-HAMMOND (Boston). 


"HIS MAJESTY THE KING." 
A contact print from 8 by 10 negative, taken with a 16-inch Smith lens. See article on " Pictorial Lenses in Ameria.’ іп? werk 4. Р. 
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PROSPECTING A DEEP CREVASSE (XX FEET) ON THE GÉANT GLACIER. 
See note on page 350. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Ф 


The partial eclipse on Wednesday next, to which we shutter will give. It will be necessary, however, to use 
referred in a couple of notes a fortnight ago, will bea slow, thickly coated plates (well backed), or films; stop 
wonderful spectacle if weather conditions the lens down to its smallest aperture, and use the 
THE SOLAR are favourable. It will be fifteen years, shutter at its highest speed. Readers of THE А. P. AND 
ECLIPSE. however, before а total eclipse is visible іп P. N. who hope to photograph the eclipse should have a 
this country, and by 1927 doubtless the trial shot or two previously at the full sun. This will 
photographic methods of recording eclipses will have give them a good idea of the brilliancy of the subject 
been vastly improved. One may well sympathise with and the necessity for careful development with well- 
the astronomers who are recording this week's eclipse restrained developer. The eclipse, it will be noted, starts 
on the track of totality in Spain and Portugal, for it at 10.50. At 12. 11 the disc will be almost entirely ob- 
lasts but six seconds, and it must be remembered that — scured, and is clear again at 1.30. 


exposures of varying length are necessary in order to e e se 

obtain the different phenomena. Various mechanical There are not wanting people in France, as in this 
devices for equalising exposure have been tried and country, who speak of a slump in amateur photography. 
found wanting, and at present it is not possible to get To such the organ of the Société 
the inner and the outer corona on the same plate. THE POPULARITY OF Anonyme Francaise Kodak replies 
Another desideratum in eclipse photography is a big PHOTOGRAPHY. that, so far from anv diminution 
plate—bigger than the largest standard size—so as to in the number of amateur photo- 


show the fine streamers which go beyond the edge of — graphers in France, each year sees an increase in the 
the whole-plate. In 1898 Mrs. Maunder photographed sales of cameras, and the general consumption of photo- 
one of the long rays of the solar corona, which extended graphic articles was never so great as in 1911. The 
to a distance of five millions of miles. enthusiasm for amateur photography increases day by 
$ ® e day, and the camera is becoming, not only the interest 

For the amateur who desires to secure a photographic of the leisure moment, but the indispensable comple- 


record of the eclipse of the sun, and is not particularly ment of every form of amusement and sport in which 
troubled as to the scientific value the modern Frenchman indulges. At the same time, 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE of the result, the subject does not it is pointed out that while there are many working 

ECLIPSE. offer great difficulty. Practically amateurs, there are a larger number of people in whom 

any long-extension camera can the vocation lies hidden, and to develop this particular 

be used, and the modern forms of telephoto objectives latent image is something of a problem. It will best 

place added power in the worker's hands for obtaining be done bv the personal example of those who follow 

a comparatively large-sized image. In the ordinary photography, and by their insistence in their own 
way, with the average camera—say, quarter-plate or circle upon its attractiveness and economy. 


half-plate size, with lens of normal focal length—the вв 99 

image given will be disappointingly small. Using one- It is gratifving to know that our recent series dealing 
half of the lens, if a doublet, or magnifiers and full with the Customs duties and other useful information 
bellows extension, will increase the size slightly; while, concerning foreign countries and 
with a lens of the Adon, Bis-Telar, or Telecentric type FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS the Colonies has been well appre- 
and long camera extension, an image of fairly large WHO TRAVEL. ciated. From the letters received, 
proportions can be secured. A correspondent who advo- there is no doubt that the in- 


cates the use of a home-made camera of long extension, formation given was wanted. The labels in different 
fitted with a pinhole instead of lens, overlooks the fact languages for photographic apparatus are also likely to 
that, while such a contrivance mav be suitable for secur- be of the greatest use to the photographer who travels. 
ing photographs of the full sun, the partly eclipsed sun, One reader relates how he was misled into thinking 
especially at the moment when its disc is nine-tenths that there would be no difficulty with the Customs off- 
obscured, will need a greater exposure than pinhole and cials in Germany. He was crossing the frontier from 
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Holland, and carried a supply of film-packs in his lug- 
gage. Unfortunately, he could speak no German, and 
an investigation of the little packets was insisted on. 
The situation was only saved by our correspondent re- 
membering that the instructions supplied by Messrs. 
Kodak with the film-packs were printed in four lan- 
guages, including German. This he extracted from a 
film-pack, and showed the suspicious officer, who finally 
realised the damage likely to be done by opening the 
packets, and passed the materials. А Russian reader, 
also writing in high praise of our series, sends the 
correct wording in Russian for a photographic label for 
plates and other light-sensitive material. We give a 
reproduction of it herewith : 


Porotpacpurecki & пласт инқи. 
Morimeca. Bema 


Of course, we are well aware that, for the occasional 
tripper to the Continent who takes advantage of the 
cheap personally conducted tours organised by Messrs. 
Cook and others, no knowledge of any language but his 
own is required, as the ‘‘ conductor ’’ makes it his busi- 
ness to look after all customs matters, and arranges for 
the baggage, etc.; but for the traveller who prefers to 
go abroad ‘‘ on his own " we recommend the advantages 
of taking copies of THE A. P. AND P. N. containing the 
series of notes referred to. 
e ege 
Amidst the multiplicity of grand objects that await 
the climber to high Alpine regions, the ice pyramids and 
crevasses of the glaciers are 
A FURTHER NOTE ON particularly worthy 
ALPINE WORK. graphic representation, and, dc- 
pending for their effect almost 
entirely on light and shade, suffer little by translation 
into monochrome. Much of the non-success which seems 
the almost invariable rule in Alpine photography arises 
from an ignorance of the limitations of the process. . А 


of photo- 
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forest of pine-trees, with a range of snow peaks rising 
behind, is in no sense a suitable subject; the contrasts 
are generally far too great. Yet this combination is the 
one most commonly met with in Alpine valleys, so, as 
long as daylight lasts, the shutters click merrily, and 
the products are naturally characterised by clear glass 
below and a mass of unprintable density above. In 
photographing snow and ice details, the best results 
are often obtained by working directly against the light. 
At whatever angle of illumination, however, some form 
of lens hood is essential. Crevasses like the one shown 
in the reproduction on page 378 occasionally bar pro- 
gress across a glacier, and have to be negotiated by 
cutting down some distance, and up the other side the 
rope is requisitioned, and one man only moves at a time. 
This picture was taken on an Academy plate, 200 H. 
and D., an exposure of r-1oth at F/ 16 being given. 


$ в & 


А critic discussing the exhibition of paintings Бу the 
veteran, Sir William Richmond, R.A. (Fine Art 
Society’s Gallery), states 
that, if they were put among 
the pick of the pictures at 
the late Post -Impressionist 
Exhibition, they would look ‘‘ quite at home." From 
which he draws the conclusion that Sir William, the 
deadliest opponent of Post-Impressionism, is ‘‘ one of 
the moderns.’’ The compliment is a bit clumsy. The 
truth is, that good, sound painting and drawing will 
look ‘‘ at home’’ anywhere. Sir William's paintings, 
however, which are a veritable revelation to those who 
have not kept in touch with his landscapes and small 
figure-pieces, if hung at the Grafton would have suff- 
ciently showed the hollowness of a movement which 
extols novelty and trickery at the expense of the 
essentials of real art. Sir William’s works remind us 
strangely of Leighton’s landscapes. The same rich 
tones and sure, masterly handling. 


PICTURES WHICH SXOULD 
BE SEEN. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND P. 
worth of materials or apparatus, 


№.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. z ot ten 
obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of fve shillings' worth of 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings' 


materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in every weck. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of fve shillings' 


worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are ret 
accompanied with a written criticism 11 sta! urn 
any Mi the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected throug 


retained. and right to reproduce in Tug A. P. | 
f stamps for return postage are sent, but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, 


P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


AND P. М. is reserved. Al] unsuccessful prints are returned, 


then let us know the particular apparatus or 


h the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to W. J. 
Rutter, Willington, Co. Durham. (Title of print, * Eugentie.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S.; exposure, 3 sec.; lens, 
R.R.; stop, F/8; time of day, күү о developer, 

'IO- : printin rocess, bromide enlargement. | 
P Prize i W. C. Squires, Rugeley House, Hardwick 
Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, *Guy's Cliff.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. S.S. ; exposure, 1-15th sec.; lens, 
Beck Symmetrical; stop, F/8; time of day, 11.30 a.m., April ; 
developer, pvro-soda ; printing process, bromoil. 

An Extra Prize to Robert Marshall, 3, Park Terrace, Grange- 
mouth. (Title of print, “Unyoking.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial; lens, Cooke; exposure, 1-1§th sec.; stop, F/6.5 ; time 
of дау, noon, September; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 

ss, bromide. 
che Mounting Prize to Ernest А. Grimsey, 33, Albert Road, 
Peckham. (Title of print, *A Colonial.") Technical data: 
plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 3 sec. ; lens, Beck; stop, F/8; 
time, з p-m., August; printing process, bromide enlargement. 
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Hon. Mention. 

С. Wansey Smith, Finchley; А. E. Law, Birmingham; С. С. 
Weston, Harlesden; Н. E. Wood, Stoke Newington; А. J. 
Snowball, North Shields; Miss K. P. Cunliffe, Northwood ; J. 
H. Saunders, Leeds; W. A. Steward, London, E.C.; V. 
Marchis, Turin; H. Pullin, Kennington; J. Hugginson, Airdrie ; 
J. Н. Coatsworth, Egypt. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Mrs. D. Parsons, Kingston, 
Parkstone Avenue, Hornchurch. (Title of print, “Indoor Por- 
trait Study.”) Technical data: Plate, Ilford Special Rapid; 
exposure, то sec. ; lens, front half of Ensign anastigmat; stop, 
F/11; time of day, з p.m., March; developer, pyro-metol ; print. 
ing process, cream rough Hyptona. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., IL, and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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By “GOLDERS GREEN." 


T is a commonplace—and a very comforting com- 
monplace to the short-pursed man—that the more 
efficient the photographic apparatus the more 
efficient must be the photographer. In other 

words, there are more possibilities of failure with the 
complex camera than with the simple one. А camera 
with fifty buttons and screws to work offers ten times the 
chances of mistakes that the camera with only five 
does. With certain fixed-focus ten-shilling or guinea 
cameras there are positively only two mistakes possible 
which can justly be blamed on the camera at all. One 
is under-exposure, due to a small-apertured lens, and the 
other is wrong focus, due to the immovability of the 
lens. Both faults can be committed with superior 
cameras, of course—but some dozens of other faults 
can be committed as well. 

Pondering thus on the vanity of expensive apparatus 
(for the costlier the apparatus the more 
deeply is its owner enslaved by its foibles and 
whims and idiosyncrasies), it dawned on me 
that this was palpably the reason why, on 
the whole, the advanced worker is more 
prone to technical errors than the reasonablv 
competent beginner. I had often wondered 
at this. I happen to know rather intimately 
two or three first-flight photographers, and 
also a few tyros, and I hardly ever go to sec 
the former without hearing some plaint con- 
cerning a spoilt negative or batch of nega- 
tives. The tyros, contrariwise, show me а 
wonderfully decent average of presentable 
negatives. 

It is the advanced man who, when I go 
into his workroom, pours forth a tale of 
woeful disappointment; it is he who holds up 
for my inspection some negative of a pre- 
cious subject ruined by a ghastly flaw, or 
demanding immense retouching or spotting 
or intensifying. бо intent was he on his 
subject that he forgot to do this or that 
with his camera, forgot to make this or that 
allowance, forgot the depth of his ortho. 
screen, forgot that this was a new brand of 
plates, forgot that his shutter speeds were 
inaccurate, forgot that his lens needed a sky- 
shade, and so forth; all mistakes which the 
tyro, with a film camera and only one brand 
of films, with no dreams of orthochromatism 
and no desire to take views facing the sun, 
with only one shutter speed, and with 
nothing on earth to overlook except the 
pressing of the button all mistakes, I say, 
which the tyro simply could not have made 
if he had tried. Just because the tyro does 
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not know photography's multitudinous pitfalls, he does 
not fall into them. 

His negatives may be crude and commonplace, but, 
at any rate, they are printable without preparation. The 
advanced man's negatives, when he gets them right, are 
exquisite—but they take a lot of getting right; and I 
have known a worker with twenty years' experience 
spoil a whole valuable dozen exposures by an error which 
no tyro would ever have dreamt of. 

Talking the other day to my friend X., who has won 
countless medals, I had to listen to a long diatribe on 
dust and on pinholes. X. represented himself as a 
martyr to pinholes. Nothing he could do, he said, pre- 
vented pinholes; they could only be cured afterwards by 
spotting out. No negative of X.'s is ready for printing 
until it has been spotted. And 1 asked myself why it 
was that Z., who is onlv a beginner, does not get even 
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more pinholy negatives than X., as Z. knows nothing 
of anti-pinhole precautions ? 

'To this conundrum there were plainly various answers. 
In the first place, it might be pointed out that Z., who 
knows nothing of art, habitually takes spotty subjects, 
in which pinholes do not show. There are plenty of 
subjects in which a reasonable number of pinholes in 
the negative will make no visible difference in the 
print, and therefore are, to all intents and purposes, 
negligible. Z.'s woodland scenes, for instance, sharp 
and glittering, do not show pinholes. But X., a lover 
of simple tones and large themes— stretches of quiet 
sky, expanses of snow or calm water or whitewashed 
wall with sun on it—by his very choice of subjects in- 
vites the pinhole to appear. Negatives with large 
empty expanses of subtle tone show the smallest pinhole 
most horribly. 

Then again, Z., using a little box film camera, brings 
his sensitive surface direct, as it were, to the apparatus, 
whereas X. has to fumble with packets of plates and 
dark slides, and so arouse dust. 

Looking closer at the question of dust in the camera, 
I perceived that even here the cheap man has, occasion- 
ally, an advantage over his wealthier rival. Take an 
absolutely plain box camera, and, though there may be 
dust in its interior (there is dust everywhere), why should 
that dust reach the film? The dust is clinging to the 
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inside of the box, and lies, perhaps, more especially in 
the corners. What is to disturb it thence? Not unless 
the camera is rattled about will the dust be dislodged. 

Think of the same amount of dust inside a bellows 
camera! Every time the apparatus is opened and closed 
the dust is jerked and puffed into clouds, unless—and 
it is an "unless " which everyone should remember, but 
very few do remember—the apparatus is frequently and 
lovingly wiped out with a rag or smooth brush. 

Furthermore there is the question of dark slides 
versus film packs or spools. Personally, I like glass 
plates, but I do not conceal from myself their palpable 
drawbacks. One of these is, as has been hinted, the 
simple circumstance that before an exposure can be 
made on a plate, that plate has to be transferred from 
its wrappings to the plate-holder or changing-box or 
sheath, and in the transference may collect dust. The 
less our sensitive material is handled, is moved to and 
fro, before exposure, the cleaner it is likely to be. Some 
of the cleanest negatives I have ever set eyes on were 
those produced by an unsophisticated amateur, who had 
wandered through African deserts and dust-storms 
placidly snapping off his daylight-loading films. Those 
films, when developed, were literally speckless. Yet at 
the time those pictures were taken, their owner's clothes, 
his luggage, all his impedimenta of whatever sort, were 
saturated with grits! 


HERE is nothing new in 
the method of producing 
enlargements by day- 

light on gaslight paper, but 
there may be many readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. who 
have not given any thought to 
the possibilities and conveni- 
ence of the process, and now 
that the dull winter days have 
passed, the following details 
should provide a ready means 
of producing with comfort 
and certainty pictures of an 
interesting size. 

There is less uncertainty 
and waste in producing prints 
by this means than is the case 
when employing bromide 
paper, as it is a more simple 
matter to estimate the expo- 
sure required. It must not 
be thought that, because the 
exposure is somewhat longer 
when using gaslight paper, 
more time is required for the 
actual production of prints. 
Bromide paper may take only half a minute to print, but it 
requires several minutes to develop ; but gaslight paper, 
while taking several minutes to print in an enlarger, develops 
very rapidly. The “special” or “soft” grade of gaslight 
paper shóuld be selected for general use, and the best type 
of negative is one that will give a delicate print on P.O.P. 
without any blank-paper high lights. — 

The writer uses a daylight enlarger, giving 7 by 5 prints 
from 2} by 11 negatives, costing only 20s., and has found 
that, by using the above grade of paper, it is only necessary 
to give just so long exposure as will be required to print from 
the negative on P.O.P. Doubtless similar types of enlargers 
for various sizes will require much about the same exposure, 
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Enlarging by Daylight om Gaslight Paper. 


By OWEN P. ТОРНАМ. 


X,» Special іо“ The A. P. & P. N.” 


but a little preliminary experiment will soon decide this 
matter once and for all. The test print should not be carried 
far enough for toning—the little picture should look just 
right. You thus have an accurate guide for the exposure 
required. The Kodak Company issue at 6d. a useful meter, 
with instructions printed on it, that can be used in connec- 
tion with this method of printing, so that the density of the 
negatives from which enlarged prints are required can be 
tested at some convenient time, and the enlarged prints can 
be made without making the test prints immediately before 
exposing the gaslight paper. 

Busy people will do well to give attention to the “normal " 
grade of gaslight paper. It requires much longer exposure 
than the “ soft " grade paper to penetrate the denser portions 
of the negative than would be imagined by a comparison 
between the two papers in contact printing, owing to the 
feebleness of the cut-down light coming through the small 
diaphragm of the enlarger lens; but this may be turned to 
good account. With this slow paper, before going to the 
City in the morning one can place the enlarger out of a north 
window pointing to the open sky, and leave it until lunch- 
time, when the paper can be changed and another print can 
be made by the time one arrives home in the evening. There 
is little fear of over-exposure, even if printing is allowed to 
proceed all day, unless the negative is excessively thin. А 
word of warning may be necessary here: in tilting the 
enlarger, secure it by passing string through the handle, or 
it may be dislodged by wind and irreparable damage may be 
caused. A very soft negative should be employed for 
printin on the normal grade of paper, and prolonged 
exposure with diluted developer will give fine warm black or 
brown tones. 

Amateur photographers who will ‘give this convenient 
method of producing enlarged pictures a trial will be sure 
to appreciate the results of their labour and find an added 
interest in the work. Apart from the advantages of control 
consequent on the long exposure, the fine “quality” of an 
enlargement made on gaslight paper is well worth the extra 
time spent in making the print. 
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UNDER FULL STEAM. 


PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. e 


By EDGAR STRICKLAND. AAA 


HE prize dark-room! How the descriptions of 
their dark-rooms by the prize-winners in the 
recent А. P. AND Р. N. competition fill one with 
envy! '' The room at the seriter's disposal for 

photographic purposes is not ideal ’’—I quote the first 
line or two of Mr. Weston’s article in the issue of 
January 22nd—and then follows a description of a per- 
fect photographic palace, at least, so it seems to one of 
the unfortunates—only so far as serious photographic 
work is concerned—who go down to the sea in ships. 

To the everyday worker the difficulties of carrying 
out successful work at sea are, I venture to think, a 
closed book, and in this short article I propose to relate 
as far as possible my experiences in the making of an 
exhibition print wholly and solely ''on the briny."' 
Mind you, bv ‘‘ at sea” I am not speaking of one of 
our modern floating palaces in the form of the present- 
day transatlantic liner, which even goes so far as to 
cater for the poor downtrodden photographer; but I am 
referring to а man-of-war, where, as can easily be 
imagined, messv chemicals are never popular with the 
commander, who, somehow or other, rarely realises the 
artistic touch in a huge pyro splash on his otherwise 
spotless corticene between decks. 

At sea there is generally a splendid varietv of subjects 
constantly at hand, and during manceuvres and fleet 
tactics pictorial compositions are continually cropping 
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By E. STRICKLAND. 


A Note on Camera Work 
on Board Ship. 


Special lo ** The Amateur F hotograpber and Photograpbic News.’’ 


up well worth taking, if one happens to be off duty at 
the time. If one is otherwise engaged, it is just as well 
not to, so to speak, ‘‘ think photographically,’’ as disas- 
trous results will probably soon arise to shatter one's 
dream of ‘‘ What a splendid picture those three ships 
would make now ! '' etc. Also, of course, one’s world- 
wide travels provide unique opportunities of securing 
subjects which are not at hand for the stav-at-home 
worker. 

As regards special apparatus necessary to withstand 
the sea air, there is practically no need to sav anything, 
as all the text-books have sound advice to offer as to the 
instrument most useful for sea and tropical work. Per- 
sonally I use a 5 by 4 Sinclair's ** Una,” tropical model, 
and find that this instrument suits me admirablv, being 
quite unaffected by damp or the most trying climatic 
changes. I do not recommend a larger size than 5 by 4 
or perhaps half-plate for one's original negatives, as it 
must be remembered that space—or the saving of it— 
is the great desideratum, and also the enlarger must be 
small enough to be worked with comparative ease in the 
dark-room, 1.e., one's cabin. 

This brings us to the scene of most of our photo- 
graphic labours, the dark-room or its substitute. Ву 
screwing down the dead-light over the scuttle and either 
blocking up or covering over with rubv fabric the venti- 
lation holes and jalousies in the bülkhead, I can, make 
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my cabin light-tight; when I say that its dimensions are, 
roughlv, 6 feet square by 7 feet high, with an actual 
floor space of about 24 square feet, and that it is also full 
of clothes and personal goods and chattels, my readers 
can realise that work in this prescribed area must be 
rather difficult. 

As regards development, much as I like pyro-soda, I 
have given it up in favour of rodinal, which, being in 
one solution and highly concentrated, is much handier 
and easier to keep. I used to be very energetic, and 
regularly make up my 'two solutions of pyro-soda as 
required, but eventually came to the conclusion that, 
hampered as one is, it really was too much trouble, and 
I find that rodinal or azol meet all my requirements as 
regards plates or paper. Bitter experience has taught 
me that unbreakable dishes are essential, as it is dis- 
tinctly annoying to wake up in the morning and find a 
large porcelain dish reposing in fragments on the deck 
after an extra heavy night's rolling. 

Washing one's negatives and prints is a particularly 
tedious process, as the water supply is limited, and, of 
course, such a thing as a running tap is unknown. 
Somehow or other, I don't know why, I have always 
rather mistrusted the method of doing the greater part 
of the washing operations in salt water and finishing up 
in fresh, though I suppose experience has taught us that 
it is perfectly all right, and I must acknowledge that 
the bulk of photographers on board seem to favour this 
procedure. Working on these lines, obtaining a satis- 
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factory enlargement and its subsequent touching up 
with cravon о! water-colour, is only a matter of time, 
qualified by minute neatness and cleanliness in every 
operation. 

It will readily be realised that one's processes are 
considerably limited; some may say, '' Why stop at 
enlarging on bromide? Surely an enlarged negative 
would not be much more trouble, and then almost any 
process in the world would be available? ’’ Quite true, 
and I often try and reproach myself for being a slug- 
gard; but really, working as one does, simplicity must 
be the keynote of success, or else one's hobby would 
soon cease to be a jov, and develop into a burden, with 
the inevitable result that it would eventually be dropped. 
I certainly have made some whole-plate negatives for 
my favourite subjects, in order that I can make use of 
platinotype or carbon. Bromoil I have never essayed. 
The illustration with this article was produced abso- 
lutely as outlined above, and is an enlargement on 
Barnet Tiger Tongue bromide from a 5 by 4 negative. 

I might conclude by mentioning how useful THE А. P. 
AND P. N. weekly competitions are to workers like 
myself; the impracticability of belonging to a society, 
and the consequent lack of opportunity of comparison 
with the work of others, prevents one from realising 
whether we are progressing or merely plodding along, 
year in and year out, in the same old style. Now these 
competitions just fill the breach, and the written criti- 
cisms by the Editor I find most useful and enlightening. 


BARTON'S “ACADEMY” MOUNTING MATERIALS. 


HE art of effectively mounting photographic prints, although 

comparatively new, is now receiving full attention from 
photographers, both amateur and professional, and Нот the 
manufacturers who supply the materials. Outstanding among 
the firms who specialise in the supply of artistic mounting 
materials are Barton's, of 124, Great Charles Street, Birming- 
ham. Their name is probably well known to a great number of 
readers of THE А. P. as photographic mount specialists, but to 
those who are not already acquainted with the firm we would 
mention that they have probably the largest and best selected 
stock in the country of mounting papers and boards specially 
chosen for photographic work. 

The tints in which these mounting papers are supplied are in 
the best of taste, and contain no colours likely to jar when used 
in conjunction with any monochromatic print. The “ Negligé " 
series of papers and boards (size 204 by 25) contain a most use- 
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HE little camera known as the “Blocknote,” made by 

Messrs. Gaumont, of 57 and 59, Rue Saint-Roch, Paris, and 
5 and 6, Sherwood Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W., is 
probably well known all over the world, and can be regarded as 
the pioneer of the small cameras that are now so popular and 
universally used in this country and abroad. И is not too much 
to say that in its own particular form and type the * Blocknote " 
has yet to be beaten, as it is a remarkable little instru- 
ment, embodving the greatest rigidity with 
efficiency. 

The bodv of the camera is made entirely of metal, the front 
pulling away from the back, and the camera is held open in 
position bv side struts, the entire instrument becoming practi- 
cally a small rigid box. Strong leather bellows connect front 
and back, and an ingenious focussing device is now added to the 
back of the camera whereby, by moving a milled head, the focus 
can be altered from infinity to four feet. In the ordinary way 
with a smallcamera of this type, taking a plate 13 by 245 (44 
by 6 cm.) and a lens of approximately 3} in. focus, a great 
amount of focussing is not necessary, as a lens of this focal 
length has enormous depth of definition. The new “Blocknote,” 
however, being fitted with the Zeiss Tessar, working at F/4.5, 
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ful range of pale greys, buffs, and browns. The “ Crash tint 
papers are also very dainty, both in the imitation linen or canvas 
and smooth surfaces, and in the tints provided. The former are 
supplied in “thin” substance at 2s. 6d. per doz., or 4s. “thick. 
The latter 1s. 6d. per doz. sheets. | 

For those who prefer the fine effect given by a hand-made 
paper mount, Messrs. Bartons have a striking series in white, 
grey, and quiet neutral tints. The “ Sanspareil " and Cambrey 
series can also be recommended. А series of beautiful Japanese 
tissue papers forms a useful addition to the artistic mounter's 
outfit, and these are supplied in great variety by this firm. We 
strongly advise our readers to write to the above address for а 
sample box of assorted mounts and tints. Their use will greatly 
enhance the excellence of any worker's photographs, espe- 
cially if intended for exhibitions, competitions, or for portfolio 


use. 


* BLOCKNOTE.'' 


calls for a certain amount of focal adjustment at full aperture, 
and this can easily be supplied by the movement referred to 
above. It should be noted, however, that with smaller apertures 
the depth of focus increases, and when using, say, F/8 in bright 
light, the focussing adjustment is practically unnecessary. 

The shutter action of the “Blocknote” is also particularly 
ingenious. It is set by sliding off the cover of the lens, which runs 
in grooves, and also contains the direct.vision finder. This 1$ 
placed into correct position for sighting theobject, and the camera 
is ready for use. Thus, by one movement, the finder is brought 
into action and the shutter is set, and it is impossible to acciden- 
tallv release the shutter or open it again until the cover has been 
replaced over the lens and set afresh. The shutter is released 
by a slight pressure on a small button conveniently placed at 
the side, and exposures from 1-1ooth sec. to 1 sec. and “time” 
can be obtained with ease. There is a certain completeness of 
finish and reliability about this little camera that gives the 
greatest satisfaction in use. 

It is supplied with beautifully made single metal dark slides 
and film.pack holder, and costs complete, in felt purse, £12 12s. 
Readers should apply to Messrs. Gaumont, at above London 
address, for further illustrated particulars, 
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HAVE been a teacher for many years, and was much 
handicapped at the beginning of my career by my 
inability to draw and paint. As there must be 
many hundreds of teachers in the same predica- 

ment, I should like to tell how I have surmounted that 
difficulty. As all teachers know, illustrations of some 
kind are absolutely essential to the proper teaching of 
most subjects in the curriculum of the modern, up-to- 
date school. After much laborious work, I did manage 
to produce some passable drawings of simple things, but 
the time they took to do necessarily minimised the 
number of the results. 

About three years ago I took up photography as a 
hobby, pure and simple, not knowing how useful it was 
to prove to me, and not dreaming that it would lav, 
once and for all, that spectre of my professional life— 
illustrations to lessons. I begrudged now, more than 
ever, the time I spent in drawing, until, by a lucky 
inspiration, I found a means to follow my fascinating 
hobby, and, incidentally, to supply mvself with illustra- 
tions. I now illustrate my lessons with photographs 
taken of the actual scenes and subjects themselves, and 
then enlarged. 

The camera I use is one of the little vest-pocket fold- 
ing type, taking photographs 13 by 245 ins. Although so 
small, the definition is so good that it will allow of 
enlargement almost to any extent. I find enlarging to 
12 by ro is quite sufficient for the class I teach, and in 
that size the children can pick out all details. 

The first lesson I illustrated was on ‘‘ Harvest." The 
first photograph, although not really belonging to har- 
vest, I had alreadv taken some months before, in spring. 


The Camera аз а “Teacher’s Aid." 


By a Member of the National Union of Teachers. 
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It was (1) Ploughing, and was, of course, connected. At 
harvest time I took the others : (2) Reaper and binder at 
work; (3) Field set up in stooks; (4) Carrying the corn; 
(5) The barn. This series I hope to extend, and to in- 
clude all the operations of a farmer’s year—sowing, 
threshing, etc. 

These were all taken with the small camera, enlarged 
to 12 by 10, and framed in passe-partout. This was my 
first attempt at passe-partout framing, but I followed 
instructions given in several numbers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N., and was very successful. They now adorn 
my classroom, and have been exceedingly useful. They 
could not have been produced so well in any other way, 
except by an artist, and only then after much trouble. 

The next subject I illustrated by photographs was a 
'* Visit to the Seaside." These proved most interesting 
and instructive to the children, and, what is most im- 
portant to the teacher, were highly commended by the 
visiting inspector. 

In that series were included : (1) The shore, with chil- 
dren digging and making sand castles, etc.; (2) The 
lighthouse, with children paddling; (3) The donkeys; 
(4) Yachts; (5) Merchant ships; (6) Coal barges—every- 
thing which goes to make up a busy port like Liverpool. 
All the above have been also made into lantern slides, 
which are to be used in the school lantern, and so have 
an extended use. 

Other lessons have been illustrated in the same way, 
and it is a very great relief to me to be able to follow 
my hobby in the evenings, instead of having to sit down 
and, after laboriously working for hours, produce a poor 
sketch which I was ashamed to exhibit. 
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ANY amateur photographers 

have tried their hands at 
flashlight portraiture, and 
the process will be associated in 
their minds with much smoke and 
with “soot and whitewash” 
results. 

The generally accepted dis- 
advantages of flashlight are: 
(1) The dust which it creates 
and spreads all over the room, 
and the consequent wrath of 
the feminine members of the 


oo 


household. (2) The smoke, 

i Mo which prevents one making 
= more than one or two expo- 
uu sures in an evening. (3) The 


harshness of the results. (4) 
The difficulty of igniting the powder at the critical 
moment. 
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The advantages are : (1) The exposures can be made 
in the evening and during the dark periods when day- 
light is at a premium. (2) The amount of control in 
lighting effects. (3) The short exposure. (4) The ease 
and certainty with which we can repeat exposures. No 
actinometer calculations are necessary; and when once 
the amount of powder required is decided upon, no 
experimental exposures need be made. 

Now, if the disadvantages can be removed, flashlight 
becomes the ideal illuminant for indoor work. 

The following very simple method and apparatus 
overcomes all the difficulties. 

The general principle is that the flash powder is 
"fired " in a box with a glass front, so that all smoke 
and dust is trapped. This gets over objections 1 and 2. 

А butter muslin screen is placed over the glass front, 
so that all the light is filtered, and this gives a very soft 
lighting effect, and overcomes objection 3. 

Inside the box is placed a flash-lamp, with antinous 
release outside, and this may be-fired at olen" 
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The particulars of construction and cost of box, etc., 
are as follows : The writer’s box is made of ł in. canary 
pine, and measures 24 in., 16 in., 10 in. (inside measure- 
ments). See illustration below. 

There are two grooves at points А, so that a piece 
of 4 in. plate glass will slide in. The glass should 
slide in easily, and should protrude about an inch at the 
top, in order to be able to take hold of it and slide it out 
when required. 

The back is provided with a бт. square flap-door 
(B), hinged at the top, which should fit well but not 
too tightly. The object of it is to open automatically 
when the explosion takes place, and to close bv gravity 
immediately afterwards. 

The whole box should be lined with sheet asbestos, 
tacked in with bootmakers' rivets (these are short and 
have a good hold). This asbestos lining serves the 
double purpose of preventing the box taking fire and 
of acting as a white reflector; it also cleans up easily by 


Flash Box. 


simply wiping with a duster, which is a very great 
advantage. 

A flash-lamp is placed at the point C. The writer 
has an Agfa lamp, with antinous release, the wire for 
this release being passed through a small hole in the 
back of the box, with the '' press’’ handle outside. 
This particular lamp has never vet failed, and may be 
let off at the very instant required. 

The whole outfit is completed with a butter muslin 
curtain rather larger than the glass, and fastened to two 
strips of wood. This is just laid so as to hang over the 
glass before the exposure is made. 

Cost of the Outfit. 

The cost of the outfit is: Box of $ in. canary pine, 
24in., 16 in., тош., 5s. 6d.; asbestos, 1s.; plate glass 
(old window glass), 2s.; muslin screen, 4d.; flash-lamp, 
8s. 6d.; total, 17s. 4d. 

The flash-lamp is not absolutely necessary, as a hole 
may be made in the box to admit a taper, and the 
powder laid on the bottom of the box. The only neces- 
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The April Issue of Photographic Scraps contains, as usual, 
some useful little articles and hints for the amateur worker, such 
as *Toning Bromide Prints," *Toning Lantern Slides," * Notes 
for Beginners,” etc. Copies may be obtained free of charge 
from any dealer, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 
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sary cost, therefore, is 8s. 1od., and considering the 
enormous advantage which this piece of apparatus 
places in the hands of the amateur, the cost is very low. 

The box, though small, is quite large enough for 
portraits or groups of two or three persons, and is also 
suitable for flower and still-life photography, copying, 
ctc. 

Portraiture and Figures. 

With regard to portraiture, this method of flashlight 
gives a far greater control in lighting than by any other 
means which is at the disposal of the amateur, as the 
box may be placed in any position, and the only precau- 
tion necessary is to prevent the flash from shining 
directly into the lens. 

One objection to the old method of flashlight is that 
a high '' top light" was not possible for a full-length 
standing group, owing to the fact that the flash powder 
had to be so high up that it would damage the ceiling 
of an ordinary room. Obviously the writer has got over 
this difficulty, as the box may be placed on a pair of 
steps placed on a table, and may be actually touching 
the ceiling if required. 

Flash Powders. 

Any flash-powder may be used. The writer uses the 
'" Agfa," as it is instantaneous, less trouble than a 
home-made powder, and a shilling bottle contains 
sufficient for fifteen to twenty exposures. 

The method of operating for the two examples given 
(see pages 387 and 391) was as follows :— 

Using a Barnet Superspeed plate and a lens aperture 
of F/4.5, and the box placed 8 ft. away from the sitter, 
half a gramme of flash-powder was used. 

The powder was placed in the lamp, and the box, with 
the glass and muslin screen in position, placed on a step- 
ladder. The models were placed and focussed, and, 
when the plate was in position, the cap was removed 
from the lens without turning down the ordinary light- 
ing of the room. The flash was then fired and the cap 
replaced. 

After the exposure the box was removed to an open 
window, and the smoke allowed to escape outside. 

Repeated exposures can be made, and the writer has 
made as many as nine in an evening without any trace 
of smoke or dust being visible in the room. 


A Few Words of Caution are Advisable. 

Keep the background as far away from the sitter as 
possible, in order to avoid shadows in the background. 
(This applies to daylight portraiture also.) 

Do not vary the amount of powder used to any great 
extent, or under and over exposure will be frequently 
met with. The writer uses half a gramme, as a rule, 
and never finds it necessary to use more than one 
gramme for any distance the lamp may be from the 
sitter or sitters in an ordinary room. 

Use a white sheet as a reflector to light up the 
shadows. 

Do not ask the sitter to look actually at the flash, 
although this is the only restriction in pose. 

Do not pour the powder out of the bottle on to the 
flashlamp, but use the small spoon provided for measur- 
ing out the quantity of powder. 


An Eisteddfodd, in which a section for photography is included, 
is to be held at the Hampstead Garden Suburb on June 20, 21, 
and 22. Entries close May 11. Full particulars may be obtained 
on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. C. E. Down, 36, Willi- 
field Way, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W. 
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THE DUET. Ву W. ЕР. T. PINKNEY. 
Straight enlargement from unretouched negative, taken by Flashlight. See article on page 356. 
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A WOODLAND REVERIE. By Dg. AND MRS. DASHWOOD-HOWARD 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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IN OLD SAN REMO. 


Bv 
G. R. BALLANCE, 


From the One-man Show 
of Mr. Ballance's Work 
now open at the Royal 
Photographic Soctety, 

35, Russell Square, 

W.C. 
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GLITTERING SPRING, 


NOTES ON 


Sp:cial to ‘‘ The A. P. & P. N." 2 


PHOTOGRAPH is a picture in monochrome. 

How self-evident and trite an assertion, yet how 

important! For it means that in a photograph 

the contrasts do not necessarily depend on the 
colour contrasts in the scene at which the camera was 
pointed. 

We talk glibly of the power which orthochromatic 
plates and filters have conferred upon photography. No 
translation from colour to monochrome is impossible 
nowadays, provided we choose the right plate, the right 
filter, and the right exposure. With practice we may 
learn to choose the right plate and the right filter; but as 
for the right exposure, it 1$ here that we are brought 
up short against the obvious and disconcerting fact that, 
while the right exposure mav be as plain as a pikestaff — 
thanks to the actinometer—the chances are that the use 
of that right exposure will utterlv fail to render the 
subject. 

In photographing a painting or a vase or a still-life 
group, we may give an exposure which, if need be, runs 
into minutes. And the resulting photograph will be a 


perfect translation into monochrome of the colour- 
values of the original. But the richest Turner in the 


National Gallery hardly contains more colours than does 
the view of Trafalgar Square seen from the steps out- 
side. And though the actinometer may announce that, 
while the painting required an exposure of many minutes, 
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Ву WARD MUIR. 


BLOSSOM PHOTOGRAPHY. 


А SEASONABLE ARTICLE BY WARD MUIR. 


or even hours, the Square outside, treated with the same 
plate and filter, requires only an exposure of a second or 
two. Nevertheless that second or two makes photographv 
impossible; for, though the Nelson column and the lions 
and the pavement and the buildings will not shift during 
the exposure—barring earthquakes—countless other 
valuable and significant and necessary details will shift. 

We compromise. We snapshot Trafalgar Square (if 
we desire to tackle so hackneyed a theme) with non-filter 
plates, or with so pale a filter that the exposure can be 
instantaneous. But the result remains a compromise. 
The smoky sky and the white clouds are only faintly ren- 
dered, the red shop-signs are black, the blue ones are 
whiter than blue looks to the eye, and so on. No such 
rendering of the colour values in the Turner would have 
been tolerated for a moment by anv technician, or artist 
either. But in the snapshot of Trafalgar Square we 
tolerate incorrectness, partly, no doubt, because it does 
not matter so much as it would have mattered in the 
reproduction of the Turner, but far more because we 
simplv cannot prevent incorrectness. 

In photographing the flowers of spring, and especially 
the fruit-tree blossom, which, in its way, is perhaps the 
loveliest phenomenon of the whole round of the year, we 
find ourselves confronted with the same necessity for 
compromise. But the case for compromise is far less 
plausible than was the case for compromise in making 
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an instantaneous street scene. For it is not nearly 
so much the form, the shape of the blossom which we 
admire as its froth of colour, or, maybe, its exquisite, 
half-transparent huelessness against the colour sur- 
rounding it. 

Noone will deny that the average orchard or fruit plan- 
tation in blossom should be photographed through a suit- 
able screen and on a suitable plate for colour rendering. 
But, as often as not, the twigs and branches of the fruit 
trees are almost as much in movement, though on a small 
scale, as is the traffic in a city street. The slightest 
breeze sets the whole orchard nodding, and no time 
exposure will result in anything but a blur. Again, even 
with a screen and plate, the average white blossom will 
not show up as vividly as it does in nature, if it is photo- 
graphed against the sky. Should we be so fortunate as 
to get a deep blue sky as background, and, further, 
should we be able so to arrange our composition that 
the camera is pointing towards the sun, the blossom 
may show up passably; but these lucky conditions do not 
always obtain. As often as not, on developing the plate, 
we shall find that the tree-top blossoms, which looked 
like ivory or silver against the heavens behind them, 
have faded into those heavens in the negative, and are 
only faint drab specks—if visible at all—without any 
of the fairy-like glitter which originally induced us to 
photograph them. 

The remedy is the old remedy —the choice of the 
background. For it is clear that if we want to photo- 
graph a light object so that it shall stand out with 
brilliance we must place it against a dark or darkish 
background. No sky corresponds to such a defini- 
tion. 

The moral is that we must, whenever possible, do our 
blossom photography not in flat country, but in undulat- 
ing or hilly country. In flat country it is almost im- 
possible to get a high enough standpoint for the camera 
so that it shall be looking downwards even on tree-tops, 
and thus have, as a background to those tree-tops, the 
stretch of countrvside or the valley slope behind. 

Itis a simple trick; and it further enables us to compro- 
mise in the matter of the ortho filter. For, if we have a 
solid background, including little, if any, sky, we shall 
hardly require the ortho filter at all Опа breezy day, 
when the blossom is swaying to and fro so as to make 
time work out of the question, we may even snapshot, 
and yet get an impression of the foam of white petals 
quite clear and true, owing to the fact that their white- 
ness is outlined against a darker tone all around. But if 
we chose a picture in which even a part of those white 
petals are seen against bare sky, no snapshot is in the 
least likely to render that particular set of petals even 
reasonably correctly; for if the exposure for the petals is 
correct, the sky will come out approximately the same 
tone. 

Admittedly far the best blossom photography will be 
done on a day when snapshots—quick ones, at any rate 
—are not needed owing to the presence of wind; but the 
truth is that a perfectly windless day is extremely rare in 
spring, and even the slow snaps now feasible with non- 
filler plates, or with a two-times filter—compromises 
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NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. 


MESSRS. BOOTS’ 

HE new catalogue just issued by Messrs. Boots’ Photo- 
graphic Department is an excellently produced volume of 
over 200 pages. It contains full illustrated particulars of all 
kinds of photographic apparatus and materials, in addition to 
the firm's own specialities such as * Plaisaunce ” cameras, “ 2oth 
Century ” apparatus and materials, “Safelight ” lamps, etc. A 
comprehensive index is included, making easy reference pos- 
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as both, indeed, are—will not secure sharpness in any 
close-up blossom picture. 

Another simple way to obtain striking blossom 
pictures—not true ones, maybe, but sometimes not un- 
pleasing ones—is to make the night provide the desired 
dark background. The tree of blossom—or, perhaps, 
better still, some typical and graceful spray of the tree 
rather than the whole tree—is photographed by flash- 
light. The blossoms catch the flash beautifully; but as 


А Spray OF Plum BLOSSOM. 


Taken by flashlight 


the light of the flash does not penetrate very far, there is 
an effect of blackness behind which often causes the 
blossom to stand out with a queerly vivid and almost 
stereoscopic distinctness. 

Blossom photography by flashlight may provide an 
interesting study to many whose work prevents them 
from utilising the too short pageant of spring during the 
daytime; and indeed many photographers who are free 
during the day may find that flashlight furnishes the 
solution of the problem of how to get blossom photo- 
graphy done in wet weather; for, as often as not, while 
it rains during all the hours of daylight, it ceases to rain 
after dark, and a fine, fresh, windless and warm night 
tempts the camera owner to take his apparatus into the 
orchard. 


Boots’ branches throughout the 
country where photographic materials are stocked, and where 
dark-rooms are available for use by amateurs. Readers should 
secure a copy of this price list, which will be found most useful 
for reference. It will be sent free on application to Messrs. Boots, 
Cash Chemists, 29, Farringdon Road, E.C., or to any of the 
branches. 


sible; also a list of Messrs. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers 


of “The A. P. & P. N.” are invited for this 


page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHING FLOWERS. 

OUBTLESS there are many amateurs 

who, when making studies of flowers, 
find it difficult to pose their subjects in 
one plane, also to keep them fresh during 
exposure. When photographing flowers 
in the spring and autumn months, owing 
to the often dull light, small stop, colour 
screen, blossom and leaves of a dark 


Fig. 3. Fig. a. Fig. 3. 


shade, I have experienced the annoyance 
of finding the petals have drooped during 
the necessary long exposure. The follow- 
ing is a description of a little contrivance 
I made which has minimised these diffi- 
culties. It may be of interest to the readers 
of THE А. P. AND P. N. Procure 2 ft. of 
small lead gas piping (mine measures 
3 in. in diameter, outside), cut into six 
pieces, 4 in. each, bind them together with 


For the base 


copper wire, as in fig. т. 
I used a strip of sheet lead 1 in. wide, 


wound round, 


C and secured with copper 
wire (fig. 2). 


The tubes form a firm sup- 


port for the stems of the flowers, and 
obviously nearly in one plane. By placing 
the whole in a jar of water (I use a 
Keiller's 1 lb. marmalade jar, fig. 3), the 
water reaches the stalks through the tubes, 


‘the flowers thereby retaining their fresh 


appearance. The daffodils in the accom- 
panying illustration were “posed” with 
the aid of this arrangement. 
Се 3L. E. 
* 


DAYLIGHT-LOADING ENVELOPES. 


AVING in my possession some of the 

first type of Houghton’s plate 
envelopes—the ones in which the plates 
are kept in position by means of paper 
tags—and wishing to facilitate the opera- 
tion of loading, I made the following slight 
alteration. А negative was fitted into the 
paper-holder, and, the paper tag having 


Ем VELOPES 
AFTER. ALTERATION 


BEFORE ALTERATION 


been removed, a strip of cardboard } in. 
wide, and the same thickness as the nega- 
tive, was laid by its side and glued to the 
paper-holder. The surplus paper (A) of 
the holder was trimmed off flush with the 
cardboard. By this means I can now load 
up the envelopes much quicker and easier. 
It is also fairly simple to load in total 
darkness by touch only. ES RD: 


———- -$ — —— 
MASKING THE ENLARGEMENT. 


HOSE who find it necessary to secure 

a white margin around their enlarge- 
ment, will find the following method 
simple, certain, and neither costly nor 
troublesome. 

It gives the advantage of any width 
of margin with a freedom from 
pinholes and a certainty of exact 
registration. zm 

From a piece of strawboard con- 
tained in the packet of bromide 
paper, cut out the necessary open- 
ing, seeing th»t the corners are 
true, and the sides parallel. 

Affix this to the enlarging easel, by 
means of pins, along the top edge only, 
taking care that the pins are inserted 
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parallel with the top edge of the opening. 


the bottom edge may now be lifted, 
the bromide paper pushed up to the row 
of pins, and all be secured by inserting 
two more pins in the bottom edge of the 
mask. 

As many copies as required can thus be 
printed, with the certainty that all are in 
exact register. H. M. 


фр ———— 


A CARRIER FOR FILMS. . 


HE following little appliance is very 
handy when enlarging from film 
negatives too small for the carrier of 

the enlarger. In my case I was enlarging 
from films 4} by 24 inches in a half-plate 
enlarger. 

An old half-plate negative was cleansed, 
and a piece of black paper (as used for 


BLACK A 


/ 


wrapping bromide papers) was cut to 
the same size. In the centre of the paper 
an opening was cut just large enough to 
accommodate the films I was using. This 
paper was then stuck to the glass with 
seccotine. 

To use the appliance, the film is placed 
in the opening, and another half-plate 
glass placed on top, and the whole in- 
serted in the carrier of the enlarger. 

By using the above the film is always 
in the centre of the carrier, and does not 
move between the glasses when once in- 
serted. Also no light comes through the 
lens except via the negative. 


E. C 
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qd Under this heading letters from readers on 
ЖӘ. various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


E E expressed by correspondents. 
THE NOTTINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


SIR,—In the notes, “Among the Societies,” in THE A. P. of 
25th March, there is a paragraph which is headed, “А Suggestion 
from Nottingham and Others," the writer of which states, * The 
Nottingham Camera Club officials have felt for some time 
past there has been a decided falling off on the part of some of 
the older members, and their places have not been filled up by 
the younger recruits to any great extent. ‘This may be more 
apparent to us than to others, but we are convinced, says 
‘Nottingham,’ ‘that it is а fact.” I am requested by my com- 
mittee to inform you that there is no such feeling amongst the 
officials of the Nottingham Camera Club, neither has any such 
expression been given by them ; on the contrary, at our success- 
ful exhibition, which has just closed, five of. our older members 
contributed loan collections to the same, and on two occasions 
during the past winter there have been “one-man shows” by 
members of our own club. 

I shall be glad if you will give publicity to this statement to 
remove the wrong impression which the paragraph in question 
implies.—I am yours, etc., E. A. POLLARD, 

Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Sec. 


SINGLE DARK SLIDES.—A USEFUL TIP. 


SIR,—I should imagine there are not many photographers, 
either amateur or professional, who in a weak moment are not 
caught in two minds as to whether a certain plate has already 
been exposed or not. 

I have hit upon a very simple yet effective plan which might 
interest some of your readers. 

With the popular single metal plate.carrier I slip a strip of 
paper about 3 in. wide and 2 in. long down between the plush 
and the withdrawal slide, in the middle, leaving, say, 1 in. pro- 
truding, which is doubled back over the front of the slide. 

When the plate-carrier is in the camera, and the slide with- 
drawn, the paper, of course, comes away at the same time between 
the finger and thumb, and is immediately released, the withdraw 
slide being returned to the plate-carrier, after exposure, minus 
the paper. The tops of all the slides show at a glance which have 
been used and which have not. 

With the double book-form slide I trap a small tab of paper 
between the spring clip and the screwhead, which prevents the 
slide being inadvertently withdrawn; this tab also is automati- 
cally released on withdrawal of the slide, so that I know that 
any slide without paper tab has been exposed. 

I find this practice save a lot of worry.—Yours, etc., 

Manchester. F.H. LE. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS BY POST. 


SIR,—I wonder if any reader of THE А. P. AND P. М. can help 
me in the following difficulty ? 

For ten years or so I have tried to find a dealer in photo- 
graphic apparatus and materials who will supply by post what I 
order from him. 

The usual course of an attempt on my part to obtain even the 
simplest article is somewhat as follows : — 

I look up in the price list issued by Messrs. Robinson, photo- 
graphic dealers, Brown's platino matt bromide paper, smooth, 
15 by 12. The price list is badly arranged, badly indexed, and 
full of printer's errors. However, I find what I want, and send 
an order for it with remittance. In the course of post I receive 
a packet of Jones’ bromide paper. I send this back with a com- 
plaint that it is not what I require. A fortnight of absolute 
silence follows. I then write again, referring to my former order. 
I receive a reply stating that Messrs. Robinson's terms are strictly 
cash, and will I kindly send remittance. I write pointing out 
that they already have my remittance. Finally I receive a packet 
of Brown's gaslight paper, rough, and in despair I make shift 
with that. 

This is no exaggeration, but a typical instance of such experi- 
ences as have at last exhausted my patience. 


Dealing with local shops is still more difficult. If one is weak 
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enough to give them an order to obtain what one wants (for, of 
course, it is not in stock) the transaction only provides an addi- 
tional opportunity for error.—Yours, etc., 

Berks. RICHARD SHELLEY. 


[Our correspondent appears to have had extraordinary bad 
luck in the matter of retail dealers. We suggest he obtains his 
goods in future from one of the large supply houses, such as 
Houghtons, Ltd., Butcher and Sons, Marion’s, or Fallowfield, 
etc., whose addresses will be found in our advertisement pages. 
These firms will supply direct, and can be depended upon. Or, 
if he prefers it, he can get his bromide paper or plates direct 
from the makers. We will be interested to know if any other 
readers have had similar experiences to those described in the 
above letter. — Ep.] 


Camera Club.—There should be an interesting evening on 
Thursday, the 18th inst., when Mr. Haldane Macíall will address 
the club, taking as his text, “Has Modern Painting any Lessons 
for the Artist.Photographer?" Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., is 
expected to be present, and a thoroughly valuable discussion 
should result. 

Settle Photographic Exhibition, to be held on May 3o and 31, 
will be judged by Rev. H. W. Dick, M.A., F.R.P.S. Entry 
анты may now be obtained from Miss Wray, Bond End, Settle, 

orks. 

A New Society, under the title of the Castlebar Camera Club, 
has been formed at Castlebar, Co. Mayo. Photographers in the 
neighbourhood are invited to communicate with Mr. H. E. 
Broderick, Congested Districts Board, Castlebar, Co. Mayo, 
Ireland, who will be pleased to furnish particulars. 

The Second-hand List of cameras and lenses just issued by the 
City Sale and Exchange, of 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane 
Square, W., will be found to contain many attractive items at 
extremely low prices. Readers who wish to purchase good and 
reliable second-hand apparatus will do well to obtain a copy of 
the list, which will be sent post free on application to the above 
address. | 

Bath Photographic Society’s eighth annual exhibition will be - 
held at the Royal Literary and Scientific Institution, Terrace 
Walk, .Bath, on April 22 and 23. There is an open class in 
which a silver plaque, silver medal, and bronze medal are 
offered. The Editor of THE A. D. will act as judge. Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. А. Coles, Elm Bank, Bloomfield Road, Bath. 

New Headquarters for the L. and P.—Owing to the winding up 
of the Gardenia Co., in whose building its meetings have been 
held for the past two years, the London and Provincial Photo- 
graphic Association has been compelled to seek new quarters. 

r. Ernest Human, the hon. secretary, with characteristic 
energy, has lost no time in arranging for a meeting-place, and 


- in future the L. and P. will have its home at the Food Reform 


Restaurant, 2 and 3, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C., where 
visitors will be welcome on Thursday evenings at 8 p.m. 

A Special Offer to “А. P." Readers.—In our advertisement pages 
this week will be found a special offer, which should be carefully 
noted and taken advantage of by our readers. The makers of 
the popular “Cellofix” self-toning papers will send one dozen 
each of “Cellofix” glossy, matt, and cream postcards on receipt 
of coupon and postal order for one shilling. As, however, this 
offer is limited to the first five hundred applicants, readers 
should write without delay to Mr. F. G. Neddermeyer, 45, 
Chancery Lane, W.C., who will also supply, free of charge, a 
useful little booklet dealing with the * Cellofix ” papers. 

Liverpool Excursion Programme.— The Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association have just issued an attractive list of 
excursions, and the Council have expressed a desire that the 
excursions shall be a stronger feature of the society’s activity 
than hitherto. А special prize for beginners is offered in con- 
nection with the excursions. Holland was the venue for the 
Easter trip, and as the possibilities of Holland for artistic work 
are so well known, nothing need be said on that score. For 
Whitsuntide the president, Mr. C. F. Inston, has undertaken to 
lead a party to Evesham and district, a neighbourhood said to 
abound in a wealth of rural English scenery such as few districts 
can offer. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


South Wales Federation. 

Last week a short advance note of the potential 
Federation of South Wales was sounded, and now 
I am pleased to say the project is on the high 
road to successful accomplishment. The proposal 
includes the area known as South Wales, and in 
all probability will include the adjacent parts of 
the West of England. Mr. C. Wootton, of the 
Cardiff Camera Club, who is organising the 
scheme, informs me he intends shortly to call to- 
gether a meeting of secretaries and delegates from 
every society that interests itself in the рго- 
posal, and at that meeting, if possible, it is the 
intention of the convener to bring the South Wales 
Federation into being. 


For Every Society —Large or Small. 

There is the possibility that a number of the 
smaller societies in the district may be overlooked 
bv the convener—a condition of affairs that is an 
impossibility where federations are established— 
And it is particularly to these societies I wish to 
address the above note. A federation is distinct 
and different from an affiliation oí societies, and 
to make this point clear let me remind you that 
an affiliation is a group of societies attached to 
a parent bodv, dependent more or less upon the 
smile or frown of the pater; but a federation is 
д group of societies, each forming an integral part 
of the whole. Everybody is equal, and every society 
is likewise on equal terms fro rata to the mem- 
bership. Federation is, in fact, government of the 
societies by the societies for the societies—in 
short, it is yourselves, without any outside 
influences. 


Federation Benefits all Societies. 

This, I think, disposes of the question as to 
who benefits by federation, which, obviously, must 
stand or fall by its own efforts, and it is its own 
prop. Cases have occurred in federated districts 
where a larger society has conceived the notion 
that it is independent of the Federation influence, 
and that it can stand aloof, and for a time that 
policy may аргеаг, to them, to be sound; but who 
can justify its selfishness and its utter disregard 
of the first principle of a photographic society ? 
I am prepared to admit that, inversely, the 
smaller the societv, the greater the benefits it 
receives from federation, fer the simple reason 
that it can, and probably will, draw on the lecture 
list, etc., for the full complement of its advan- 
tages, and by the very reason of its smallness it 
has not the same percentage of shining lights to 
return an equivalent for value received. But 
again I say, is not the very concentrated essence 
of federation a principle that embodies the means 
whereby the strong can help the weak. In a 
federation of photographic societies, whether com- 
posed of large or small clubs, the advintages and 
benefits to be obtained are so many and co varied 
that it would be an utter impossibility to recount 
them adequately; and the big societies are no 
losers in the bargain in any event. 


Communicate with the Convener. 


I have during the past couple of years detailed 
some of the advantages that accrue to societies, 
and possibly next week I will again return to that 
feature of the subject, if I find the info-mation 
will he in time for the proposed meeting of South 
Wales delegates. I think, however, it is advisable 
to say here what is expected of a society that has 
heard of federation and proposes to try some of 
its sweets, The secretary should at once com- 
municate with Mr. C. Wootton, at the У.М.С.А. 
Buildings, Cardiff; or, if the secretary does not 

о so, some influential member of the society 
should interest himself and obtain from Mr. 
Wootton what proposals he has to offer. The 
next course is to ask his committee to appoint a 
couple of delegates to attend the meeting reíerred 
to. 


Delegates and Subscriptions. 


The usual practice for the management of a 
federation is that each society appoints its own 
delegates, in ratio of membership, with a sub- 
scription on a like basis. Those having а mem- 
bership roll of so or less, rcs. per annum ; 155. for 
100 or less, and 20s. for societies whose member- 
ship is above 1со. These societies are allowed to 
send to the elective body one, two, or three dele- 


gates respectively, according to the fee, no 
society, whatever may be its membership, being 
allowed more than three delegates. These dele- 
gates elect their own president and officers from 
the list of delegates, and all members of societies 
who have joined the Federation become asso- 
ciates, entitled to attend the annual excursion in 
summer, the general mesting, and any Federation 
lecture, no matter where held. Phctographers out- 
side any society may also join as an associate 
on payment of 2s. 6d. per annum. 


Linking Summer with Winter. 


The Warrington Photographic Society had a 
good attendance of members at their weekly 
meeting, when Mr. G. H. Walker gave his lecture 
on the society's summer outings of 1911. They in- 
cluded trips, by walking or by train, to Hill Cliff 
and the Denna, to Pettvpool and Vale Royal 
Parks, to Dutton and along the canal at North- 
wich, to Pickering Bridge and the Devil's Garden, 
and to Prestatyn. The pictures of groups, views, 
and incidents were contributed by many members, 
who had lent the slides or the negatives to the 
speaker, and very pleasant it was to live over 
again the scenes which made the summer of 1911 
grateful to the memory of all who took part in 
them. 


Dukinfield Society. 


The Dukinfield Photographic Society had to 
abandon their usual Good Friday demonstration, 
owing to the ccal strike, and just take a local 
ramble. They are asking for a good attendance 
at the club on April 17th, when Mr. Lees is down 
for ‘Colour Photography." Probably they will 
also be showing their new enlarg ng lantern, and 
the secretary says the old instrument is for sale 
(advertisement fee to the publishers). 


A New Intensifier. 

Mr. E. Seymour, the prince of flower werkers, 
has been again in the North, at the Hull and 
Scarborough Societies. I hear from the former he 
had а very successful meeting, where he has 
almost become a perennial visitor; whilst on the 
Previous evening he delighted the Scarborough 
pictorialists with his charming flower studies. 
There is no suggestion of selfishness in these 
lectures. What Mr. Seymour has gleaned as the 
result of his experience he freely retails for the 
benefit of the youngest tvro, and he has now 
put on the market, in a shilling form of package, 
the intensifier that plays so important a part in 
his results. What he does псом you can do also. 


An Exhibition for Next Saturday. 

There is a small members’ exhibition, to be 
held bv the Armley and Wortley Photographic 
Society (Leeds), which will be worth a visit by 
any amateur in the neighbourhood, and particu- 
larly beginners. It will be open free on Saturday 
afternocn, April acth, in the Station Road Mission 
Reom, with a lecture on the “ Pot Holes of North- 
West Yorkshire" in the evening, when a small 
charge is made. Six pictures are also to be given 
away in a prize drawing. 


Results Speak— Not Methods. 

The Sunderland and District Camera Club had 
a most interesting and enjoyable evening on 
Tuesday last, when Mr. Harry Lindoe lectured 
and demonstra‘ed '' Pictorial Photography." The 
lecturer advocated individuality in pictures, and 
to attain this he used ground glass and an 
ordinary Н.В. pencil, working in front of his 
audience, the results in the prints being remark- 
able improvements on the straight print. Не also 
is а believer in combination printing, and with 
two negatives he prodvced a repeat picture of his 
“Shades of Night," which met with hearty 
approval. In his opinion, апу quantity of hand 
work on the negative is justified if it gives the 
result desired, provided always the picture looks 
natural and is devoid of any signs of that after- 
work. 


A New Society and its Exhibition. 

The Midland Railway Institute Photographic 
Society has celebrated the conclusion of its first 
year of existence by holding an exhibition of 
members’ work. Abcsut ico pictures were sent in, 
and Mr. Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., of Notting- 
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ham, one of the Midland Photographic Federa- 
tion judges, kindly consented to criticise them. 
In the competition sections, Mr. Marshall said 
the members were to be highly complimented on 
the entries, which, though small, possessed con- 
siderable quality, while in the other sections are 
some works of outstanding merit, in figure, land- 
scape, and nature studies. Тһе whole of the 
judge’s comments, both favourable and otherwise, 
have been put on view for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, and at a meeting on Monday, April 1st, 
which was called for the express purpose of giving 
every member an opportunity of seeing the criti- 
cisms and the prints, and, if he desired, to ex- 
press his own views on the subject, was so in- 
teresting that it was decided to keep the exhibits 
on view for three weeks. All Derby photographers 
should go and see them. 


The Dumbarton Exhibition. 


It is refreshing to hear that the exhibition at 
the Denny Institute, Dumbarton, has not only 
been successful in the ordinary department of 
finance, but equally successful in the sales of 
pictures. The convener of the exhibition tells me 


that not only have they done very well indeed , 


in sales in several classes, principally non- 
competitive, but have also sold many of the prize- 
winning pictures. It is the first time they have 
ventured upon a section of open classes, and it is 
distnctly encouraging to the committee and the 
exhibitors alike. The judge, speaking of the 
“any subject or size " class, says the entries are 
mainly of a high order, both artistically and tech- 
nically, being a most difficult class to judge, the 
standard of quality being remarkab!y even. A 
special feature of the catalogue is the judge’s 
criticism against each member’s exhibit. 


A New Secretary for Glasgow. 

The St. Rollox Co-op. Camera Club has had a 
most successful year, and the incoming one shows 
promise of being an even more successful one. 
The new secretary is Mr. А. H. Heggie, 57, Mid- 
ton Street, Springburn, Glasgow, and amateur 
photographers in the Townhead district of Glas- 


gow cannot do better than become members of the 
St. Rollox Club. 


A Change in Secretary at Auckland, 

Mr. George Ross, who has so skilfully filled the 
position of hon. secretary to the Bishop Auckland 
Photographic Society for some years, has, to the 
regret of all the members, been obliged to resign 
his post, on account of pressure of business. This 
is a sericus loss to the society. The president, 
Mr. W. Loftus Cummins, has been appointed to 
fill his post until the end of the vear. The society 
has fixed the dates of its fifth triennial exhibition, 
which wil be held this year on October 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th, in the Town Hall, Bishop Auck- 
land, when it is hoped the exhibition will be as 
successful as former ones held in the same build- 
ing. Entry forms will be ready shortly, and will 
be forwarded on application to Mr. W. Loftus 
Cummins, of Newgate Street, Bishop Auckland. 


Manchester Amateur. 

The Manchester Amateur Photographic start 
off with the excellent series of ramb'es cn April 
27th, when they visit the К jar Works at Mob- 
berlev, under the leadership of Dr. A. T. Lakin. 
In the list of rambles, four are down for Wed- 
nesdays and the rest are on Saturday afternoons. 
The subiects for the inside summer mectings 
are equally interesting, and will be held on each 
successive Tuesday. 


Any Colour by Development. 

At the Bolton Camera Club, Mr. F. Winning 
appeared to have no difficulty in obtaining any 
tone he wished by development. In full gaslight he 
exposed a good number of sheets of this paper to 
magnesium ribbon, varying the length of exposure 
according to tone required. With a short expo- 
sure, developed in rodinal, he got a grey black, 
and а longer exposure with other developers 
giving black to cherry red. He used different 
developers to show that the paper could be 
developed with any ordinary plate developer, such 
as pyro-soda, metolquinol, ferrous citrate, rytol, 


E te ns партой куреске 
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selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication) All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor. 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


'" Query " or °“ Criticism ” 


on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Copyright. 
Can I take payment for prints made from 
negatives bought at an auction sale? 
A. M. (Gloucester). 


Without knowing a good deal more than 
your letter tells one, it is not possible to 
say yes or no. The maker of the negatives 
may have entered the pictures as copy- 
right. The following quotation from the 
Copyright Act may be of service to you: 
* Where the author or maker of any paint- 
ing, drawing, or photograph, or negative 
of a photograph, made either before or 
after the passing of this Act, shall have 
sold or otherwise parted with the posses- 
sion of such work, if any alteration be 
afterwards made therein by any other per- 
son, by addition or otherwise, no person 
shall be at liberty during the life of the 
author or maker of such work, without his 
consent, to make or knowingly to sell or 
publish or offer for sale, such work, or 
any copies of such work so altered as 
aforesaid," etc. Again, the negatives may 
have been made for a “good or valuable 
consideration” by the photographer, in 
which case the copyright would belong 
to the person giving this consideration. 
In a word, there are so many possibilities 
that no one can say what might result. 


Lenses. Colour Screen. 

(1) Is there any difference between the 
performance of lenses by one maker, of 
different series and the same aperture? (2) 
Is it better to place the colour screen in 
front of or behind the lens? (3) Can carbon 
prints be developed on a temporary support 
of celluloid; if so, what preparation is 
required? G. L. S. (Shettlestone). 


There might possibly be slight dif- 
ferences; but most probably these would 
be quite negligible in practice, provided, 
of course, that both lenses were of 
approximately the same date. Clearly, it 
would not be quite fair to compare a quite 
recent lens with one made, say, twentv 
years ago, i.e., before the advances of 
modern optical glass making. (2) Opinions 
vary, but our own preference and practice 
is to use the screen in front of the lens. 
(3) We cannot speak from actual expe- 
rience, but dd not see any reason why it 
would not answer, excepting that the 
warm water may cause the celluloid to 
buckle or cockle. The following solution 
is used for waxing the temporary sup- 
port:—Turpentine т oz., resin 18 gr., 
yellow wax 6 gr. Melt the wax and resin 
together, stir them thoroughly, then add 
the turpentine. A few drops of this solu- 


tion to be rubbed over the support, with 
the help of a tuft of flannel or cotton-wool. 
The support is then left in a cool and 
airy place for twenty-four hours. 
Copyright. 
I have: not actually taken out a copyright 
for an original photograph. Can the photo- 
graph be said to belong to me, so that when 
submitting a print to a magazine I can inti- 
mate that the copyright remains with me? 
Am I at liberty to submit another print of 
the same photograph to another agent? 
. J. В. (Blackheath). 
The copyright of your original print 
belongs to you, but until you have entered 
it at the Stationers’ Hall you cannot call 
it *copyright," nor take any legal action 
for infringement, nor recover any damages 
before the copyright is entered. As a 
general rule, magazines, etc., do not want 
copyright, but merely the right of repro- 
duction. There is no reason why you 
should not submit copies of the same pic- 
ture to various possible clients. 
Cloud Negatives. Drying Negatives. 
(1) I have some cloud positives from which I 
desire to make clear negatives. Have tried 
contact printing, but get flat results. (2) 
Does һуро eliminator or methylated spirit, 
for quick drying, have any injurious effect or 
destroy, permanence? 
F. F. B. (Liverpool). 
(1) By clear negatives we presume you 
mean ‘“‘contrasty” effects. For this purpose 
you may advisedly use a slow landscape 
plate and hydroquinone developer, and 
copy the positives through the camera by 
reflected sky light, being careful not to 
over-éxpose. (2) These agents are not 
likely to affect the permanence of the 
result, but sometimes the use of methy- 
lated spirit causes the negative to have 
a slightly opalescent appearance, which 
is somewhat unsightly, though it does not 
seem to affect its printing qualities. 


Optical Formula. 
I shall be glad if you can tell me how to 
calculate ca nera extension, with rto in. lens, 
when focussed upon objects at varying 

distances. В. H. (Putney). 

If we understand your question cor- 
rectly, what you want is the formula or 
rule for calculating the second conjugate 
when the first conjugate and focal length 
are known. In words, this may thus be 
stated: Divide the product of the known 
conjugate and focal length by their dif- 
ference. For example, suppose the lens 
to be то inches focal length, and the object 
S ft., і.е. бо in., away. We multiply ro 
by 60, getting 600, and divide this by 60 
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minus IO, Or 50, and get 12 inches. If this 
reply does not answer your question, 
restate it more explicitly. 


Toning Enlargements. 

Will you please advise formula for tonin 

15 by 12 enlargements to rich sepia and rich 

brown? H. E. (Birmingham). 

The best advice we can give you is to 

refer you to p. 103, January 29, 1912, and 
р. 127, February 5, 1912, of this journal, 
where you will find very much more de- 
tailed information about toning bromide 
prints than we can possibly find space 
for on this page. 


Dead-black Varnish. 
Wil you please give formula for dead-black 
varnish for inside of the bellows? 
W. Е. B. (Larkhall). 
Mix up lampblack with just enough 
gold size to make a stiff paste, and then 
dilute this with turpentine to a thin creamy 
consistency. 
Infinity Focus. 
I have a camera, with two lenses, etc. Can 
ride tell me how I can find the distance 


yond which all objects are in focus, etc.? 
A. R. W. H. (Neasden). 


The quickest, simplest, and most practi- 
cal method is the visual one. Set up the 
camera where you have a distant and mid- 
distant subject. Focus for the most dis- 
tant object with the largest stop, then 
slowly rack out the lens until this (distant) 
part just fails to be as sharp as you are 
likely to want it in a picture. Then mark 
the baseboard of the camera for this posi- 
tion of lens, etc. For further graduation 
for near objects, all you need do is focus 
for an object at a measured distance, say 
10 yards, and mark the baseboard accord- 
ingly, and, of course, repeat for other 
distances that you are likely to want. 
This is a more certain and reliable method 
than that of calculation. 


Beginner's Queries. 
(1) What is the stop nuniber of No. 1 
Brownie? (2 Can Wellcome’s exposure 
record and diary be used in conjunction with 
this camera? (3) Would carbon printing be 
too difficult for an amateur? Is it very 

expensive? A. H. (Whitchurcb). 

(1) Measure the diameter of the stop. 
Also the distance between the lens and 
plate or film. Divide the former into the 
latter. This gives you the F number. (2) 
The Wellcome book and exposure tables 
can be used in conjunction with any 
camera. (3) The carbon process is not 
difficult, but it is not quite the best for 
a beginner. It is advisable to begin 
printing with a print-out process, i.e., one 
in which one can observe the gradual 
formation of the picture. Then after a 
little experience with P.O.P., or some 
similar paper, you might pass on to 
carbon. It is not more expensive than 

most other processes. 


Restoring Faded Prints. 

Can you please tell me how to restore the two 

enclosed prints in ordet to copy them? 

F. H. P. (Ely). 

Make a saturated solution of mercury 
bichloride (poison) in tepid water. When 
this is cold immerse the prints in it for an 
hour or so, then wash in a gentle stream 
of water for an hour. Then apply a nor. 
mal metol, metol-quinol, quinol, rodinal, 
or amidol—but not pyro—developer, which, 
by the way, should be freshly mixed, and 
contain a low proportion of soda sulphite, 
if any at all. Finally, wash the prints 
again. Let us hear how you get on. The 
prints you send are extra bad. cases of 
yellow fading. ; 
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Good Evans! 


Nothing less than an in- 
citement to riot, which 
should be brought at once 
to the attention of the 
director of public prose- 
cutions, appears in one of 
the London daily papers. 
This journal states, apparently without tremor or foreboding, 
that no cathedral has yet been fully illustrated by photography. 
What is this but an incitement to riot—the riot of cathedral pic- 
tures, more fretted aisles, more studious cloisters, more antique 
pillars massy proof? Some of us had been hoping that cathedrals 
were, photographically speaking, on their last legs, that the sub- 
ject was in a fair way towards being exhausted, and that the craze 
for stone picturing to the exclusion of everything else was at 
last wearing thin. But now everybody will set to work again 
with renewed energy, and, to parody the man who invented the 
dim religious light, and who is thereby responsible for a good 
deal of the trouble, 


Beyond the lowest deep a lower deep, 
Still threatening to bore us, opens wide. 


A Change of Programme. 


We understand that there is much searching of heart over the 
fact that no cinematograph operator secured a record of the 
sinking of the Oxford and Cambridge boats. The operators are 
inclined to complain because they were not informed before- 
hand of the change from the usual programme, and the friends 
of Oxford and Cambridge are asking what is the good of giving 
a startling (over)turn to the course of events when cinemato- 
graph operators fail to be at the exciting points. To the general 
public the failure has come as a startling revelation. It has 
been shown at last that there are limits to the resources of what 
a contemporary calls photographic stage-managers. I am 
assured, however, that the decision to have the race over again 
was in no way due to any nice regard for the cinematograph 
operators—their feelings or their films. 


Our Legal Post-bag. 


To meet the large demand (which we trust will soon follow) 
we have made arrangements with an important firm of lawyers 
(their telephonic number alone runs into five figures) whereby 
the legal queries of our readers will receive attention and reply. 


Liguip.—The local water company demand an extra water- 
rate from me on the ground that I use water for my photography. 
How can I circumvent this? 

There are several alternative methods. 
the house, in your wife's name. (2) Drop your photography. 
(3) Sink a well. A client of ours sunk a well lately to avoid a 
similar imposition, and struck a fine flow of water only a few 
yards below the surface. It was sufficient to supply not only his 
photographic requirements, but to convert his lawn into a lake. 
It was discovered later that he had accidentally drilled into the 
main pipe belonging to the water company which had been 
troubling him. 


(1) Put the water and 


BARGAIN.—I recently purchased and paid for a second-hand 
camera which proves to be rotten to the core. The lens is bad, 
the bellows leak, and the woodwork is warped. Need I keep it? 

No, certainly not. You can break it up or throw it away if 
you like. If, however, you wish to retain it, why not purchase 
a new lens, have the bellows repaired and the woodwork 
renewed. 


With Compliments. 


Many writers on etiquette have devoted themselves to the 
problem of devising a method by which the polite amateur can 
prevent the drain upon his stock of prints at the hands of his 
friends. Nobody, so far as I know, has plumbed the problem, 
and the failure is due to an inability to appreciate the true facts 
of the situation. The essential thing to be remembered is—and 


this is quite my own discovery, based on personal experience— 
that when people whom the amateur has honoured by portraying 
expéct prints free of charge, and when every chance caller thinks. 
himself at liberty to pick and choose from the amateur's port- 
folio, they do it—these good people—not out of kindness to 
themselves, but out of kindness to the photographer. They 
think that he will be so pleased with himself when he finds that 
not only are they willing to take his prints, but that they will 
even forego in his honour the usual practice of paying for them. 


Strictly Cash. 


The rest is easy. They think he is grateful. It never occurs 
to them that the pleasure is theirs. They have nothing to be 
gratetul tor. Have they not just paid a signal compliment? 
Therefore, all considerations of etiquette are the other way 
about. It is not sirict etiquette, it is not even common polite- 
ness, on the part of the amateur to allow the civilities to be all 
on one side As a gentleman, he ought not to let them go away 
feeling that they have paid all the compliments and that he has 
paid nothing—except the cost of such trifling things as negative, 
developer, and printing paper. ‘Thus the polite thing to do is 
to make a charge, and then it will be one’s friends’ turn to be 
gratified. They will feel that they have been paid a subtle com- 
pliment. They will value his work more or less in the propor- 
tion in which they have to pay for it. They will go away happy, 
honoured, delighted. Theirs will be the compliments—and his 
the cash. 


Chequed. 


We are warned by one photographic writer that if we start 
the pursuit of photography for profit, as so many amateurs are 
doing, our “sense of beauty will be destroyed or paralysed,” and 
the pictures, which hitherto we have been able to make with 
ease, will come to us no longer. 


My sense of beauty, it was keen, 
My hand had skill, my soul had wit, 
The earth was clad in evergreen, 
And azure blue encircled it. 
How for those simple days I yearn, 
Those days without a sordid fret, 
When promptly would my prints return, 
With editors’ regret. 


To-day my straitened spirit grieves 
The sad defilement of its youth, 
Unheeded pass the morns and eves, 
Corrupted is the sense of truth, 

The bloom 1$ off the lily, or 
The radiant star is fallen down— 
This note is from an editor, 
Enclosing half a crown! 
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we AST week we went 

carefully through the 
sequence of operations 
in the development of a 
plate, and we described 
what many of the old- 
fashioned photographers 
would call a "rule of 
thumb" method. For instance, we 
emphasised the importance of develop- 
ing the plate for a fixed time. There 
is a great tendency amongst beginners 
to take no note of the time, and then 
to remove the plate from the developer 
as soon as the clearness and distinct- 
ness of the appearing image have gone. 
'The fact is that if a plate has been 
exposed correctly or has had within 
a reasonable margin of the correct 
exposure, a standard time of develop- 
ment will give a satisfactory result. 
You may ask what is a reasonable 
margin, and we think we may safely 
say, twice as much оп the over-exposure 
side and half as much on the under- 
exposure side. So that, unless very 
great carelessness has taken place 
during exposure, there is nothing to be 
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gained by doing anything other than 
developing for the standard time. 

Even supposing the plate has had 
three or four or five times the exposure 
it ought to have had, the negative 
resulting from development for a 
standard time will give a good print, 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HOW TO DEVELOP A PLATE. 


but it will be so opaque nd slow- 
printing that the making of prints will 
be a tedious matter. 

In order to show the effect in nega- 
tive and print of insufficient develop- 
ment we have made a series of 
exposures on the same subject, giving 
to all three plates the same exposure— 
a twenty-fifth of a second at F/6. The 
plates were then placed side by side in a 
dish and the normal developing solu- 
tion poured over them. At the end of 
14 minutes plate No. I was removed 
and placed in the fixing bath. The 
image had shown very clearly, and the 
shadows were beginning to look grey. 
The image, in fact, was beginning to 
"fade away," in other words, to sink 
into the film, the whole of the plate 
getting darker. This is what frightens 
so many beginners, but it is what they 
must get used to, and after an experi- 
ment such as we are describing, carried 
out with three or four plates, they 
should have no difficulty in bringing 
themselves to develop fully, that is, for 
a fixed standard time. 

The second plate (No. 2) was 
developed for 
three minutes, 
and the third 
(No. 3) for five 
minutes. Now, if 
we look at plate 
No. 1 we shall 
see that it is full 
of detail, even 


original. We 
should like each of our readers, how- 
ever, to make the experiment for 
themselves, and study the actual nega- 
tives they produce. The expenditure 
of three quarter-plates in this way will 
teach them more of negative-making 
than will the use of three boxes of 


П. 


plates exposed іп the ordinary slap-dash 
way. The fault, then, with No. 1 
negative is not that it has insufficient 
detail, but that the detail is not strong 
enough. That is, the image is there, 
all over the plate, but the developing 
solution was not allowed to act long 
enough to build it up to printing 
density. Hence the print (No. 14) from 
this negative is flat and feeble and 
foggy-looking. 

Now, if we look at No. 2 we shall 
find a slightly better state of affairs. 
The plate, developed for double the 
time, has built up more density; that 
is, the blackness of the sky is greater 
than it is in negative No. 1. There is, 
it is true, more deposit all over the 
plate, that is, the shadows are not so 
clear, but the building-up process has 
gone on more rapidly in the high lights 
than in the shadows, and so the 
contrast of the negative is greater. We 
say then, the negative is a denser 
negative. This increase of density or 


contrast gives us a brighter or pluckier 
print, as we may, indeed, see from 
print No. 24. 


Turning to negative No. 3, we find 
the same differences, but in a still 
greater degree. The three prints were 
made on P.O.P., and for this printing 
paper negative No. 3 gives us the best 
result. If we were to choose some 
other printing paper, however, we 
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should possibly find one of the other 
negatives would be better, or, rather, 
that No. 2 would be better. 


No. 


too thin to give a satisfactory result 
in any process unless the negative were 
treated in some way, say, by heavy 
intensification, so as to build up or 


increase the strength of the feeble 
image already there. But negative 


No. 2, printed in a slow contact paper, 


would probably give as good a result 


as does No. 3, printed in P.O.P. 
We thus learn the following points : 


A NOTE ON 

HERE are, roughly, four different 

kinds of view-finder, the best known 
type being the brilliant view-finder. 
The other forms are the direct vision, 
with a negative lens, the direct viston 
consisting of a wire or other frame- 
work, through which the subject is 
seen, a sighting point being provided, 
and the miniature reflex camera type, 
in which the tiny image is received on 


a small square of ground glass. Each 
tvpe has its advocates and its advan- 


tages, and each needs some special 
precaution in use. The chief difficultv 
with the ground-glass finder 1$ that the 
image is lacking in brilliance, and needs 
to be effectively shaded if it is to do 
more than give a rough indication of 
the amount of subject included. 1t has 
the advantage of accuracy. The 
brilliant finder shows much more clearly 
its miniature image, but many varieties 


of this type must be viewed with the 
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First, that with even approximately 
correct exposure we shall do well to 
develop for a standard time, ignoring 
entirely the fact 
that the surface 
image on the 
plate gradually 
disappears ог 
becomes buried 
as we go on de- 
петоро 
Second, that our 
standard time 
may vary accord- 
ing to the paper 
on which we in- 
tend to make our 
prints, develop- 
ing, say, five 
minutes if we 
wish to print in 
P.O.P., and, say, 
three minutes if 
we wish to use such a paper as 
Wellington Slow Contact Paper. 
There is one other point. Macaulay's 
schoolbov knows that chemical action 
takes place more rapidly at a higher 
temperature. Thus, as development 1s 
a chemical process, development 1$ 
more rapid when 
the developer 1s 
warm. In very 
cold weather the 
solutions are cold 
and act slowly. 
The times we 
have given are 
about correct 
when working 
in a room at 60 
deg. Fahrenheit, 
and assuming 
that the bottles 
of solution are 
standing in the 
room, and have 
almost the same 
temperature. In 
very hot weather, 


the 


when the temperature of the work- 
ing solutions is higher, the dura- 
tion of development may be less. 


That 


the finder, or in- 
accuracies will be found when the 
plates are developed. ^ Fortunately, in 
many cases, the whole of the image can 
only be seen when the eye is placed 
exactly over the finder. The direct 
vision negative lens type is also likelv 
to produce errors, unless the eye is kept 
sufficiently near; but, fortunately, such 
errors are in the right direction, i.e., the 
plate includes more than was seen on 
the finder. Hence a little trimming 
down is all that is necessary, which is 
better than finding the subject crowded 
off the plate. The wire-frame type of 
finder enables the subject to be seen 
directly, i.e., without any added bril- 


eye exactly over 


liancy due to the interposition of a 
negative lens. It also has the great 
advantage that raindrops and sea- 


spray do not obscure the image, as they 
are apt to do with any of the other kinds 
of finder. 
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is, 3} or 4 minutes on an August 
evening may give as much contrast as 
5 minutes under average conditions. 


There are tables published which give 
the variation in time required at 
certain temperatures, and we shall refer 
to the matter again in fuller detail 
before the hot weather arrives. Just at 
present we will say no more, for fear 
of complicating things too much for 


the novice—for those, in fact, who 
are just beginning to do their own 
developing. 


EW READERS ot 
"The A. P. & P. М.” 

should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


TA 


ACany of the back numbers arc 
oul of print, but application to thc 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W. C., will bring particulars of those 
slill obtainable. 
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E have previously had occasion to 
observe that the young and the old 


are Our best sitters—or figures. But per- 
haps this statement requires a httle 
amplification, and one should add, if they 
are let alone, and not told to “do this," 
or “look like that." That is to say, their 
unconscious tendency is to be natural 
until they are prompted to be or do other- 
wise. 

Now, it will be noticed at once that in 
all these three little child pictures we 
have the suggestion of the camera and the 
photographer. 

Take the case of fig. A. Here is a 
youngster who evidently has just kicked a 
football, and who is now staring at the 
camera. But surely, when a youngster 
of this age kicks a ball it 15 for the fun of 
seeing it roll, and so naturally he would 
look at the ball had not the photographer 
claimed his attention. If the photo- 
grapher assures us that the child volun- 
tarily looked at the camera without anv 
such promptings, one can only say that 
the photographer made an error of judg- 
ment in recording this exceptional and 
unwanted effect. Technically the print 
is fair. But the choice of the very liny 
corrugated metal shed as background was 
not very happy. If, as one may presume 
was the case, the small boy is the chief 
interest of the picture, then it was a 
mistake to use a background of this 
marked and insistent character. The 
simpler and less noticeable the  back- 
ground, the better it will serve its 
purpose. 
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week two or three 


Every 


to other readers dealing with the same class 
. * y я , 
Competition or the Advanced Workers 


will be dealt with here. 


Passing on to fig. B, we again have the 
suggestion that these two youngsters are 
acting a part according to orders, and are 
not occupied in their own childlike way. 
Presumably the girl is supposed to be 


B.—A L gAP-Y FAR PROPOSAL. 


whispering to the boy, but it is fairly 
evident that he is paying far more atten- 
tion to the camera and the photographer 
than to his little lady companion, which, 
to say the least of it, is not quite pretty 
or polite. Technically the work is fair 
as regards the middle tones, but decidedly 
chalky as regards the lighter tones. This 
fact points to over-development, and pos- 
sibly some pyro staining of the negative. 

The sky part of both A and B is too 
much like blank paper; but, in justice to 
fig. A, one must say that in the original 
print the sky part is not so light as the 
sunlit parts of the child's frock, though 
in the reproduction this difference is not 
very apparent. 

In the case of fig. C we at once notice 
the more acceptable arrangement of the 
figure looking at the book instead of at 
the camera. At the same time, one can- 
not help noticing the harsh contrast, black 
and white hair and face. The original 
print (7 by 34) is an enlargement, so that 
one is tempted to suspect that the original 
negative is a case of over-development, 
possibly pyro stained, and cut somewhat 
short in exposure. But the general 
arrangement of the subject is rather 
puzzling. One can only with = difficulty 
lead one’s thoughts away from the notion 
that the whole thing is an arrangement 
put together for the sole benefit of the 


prints entered in THE 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, 
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and the hints given may be helpful 

Prints from either the Beginners’ 
and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


photographer. It certainly does not sug- 
gest a child-made affair. 

It is in letting children do their own 
posing—in other words, leaving them 
alone—that success is to be found. Some 
years ago an excellent lecture, which was 
fully illustrated by a fine series of slides, 
was delivered on the subject of child por- 
traiture, by one of our leading and most 
successful exponents of this work. In 
this discourse he said, “When posing 
children there is one golden rule— Don’t.’ 
In other words, children must be left to 
do their own posing. The photographer 
has to get his camera and all else ready, 
and then just forget he is a grown-up, and 
become young again—talk to the kiddies, 
enter into their games, thoughts, make- 
believes, but all the time with one hand 
on shutter bulb, and one eye on the 
voungster. He has to wait, and wait, and 
wait till they unconsciously drop into one 
of those entrancing postures and expres- 
sions that no rehearsing, no conscious 
effort can even approach. Then, eye and 
hand working together, the fleeting pose 
and expression are captured. 


By- Miss Betty. 


C.—TuHe PicruRE Book. 
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THE WAYSIDE SHRINE. Bv G. R, BALLANCE. 
From the One-man Show of Mr. Ballance's Work, now open at the Royal Photographic Society, 35. Russell Square, W.C. 
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FRIEND OR FOE? Bv J. Е. MITCHELL-ROBERTS, 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. This picture was also exhibited at the South Subursan Photographic Society's Exhibiticn, 
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THE RAINY DAY. 


By W. V. GOULSTONE 
From the South Suburban Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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According to a German paper, the first Japanese 
gentleman to take a photograph is still alive at Yoko- 
hama at the age of eighty-eight. 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN His name is Shimooka, and he was 
JAPAN. originally a painter. Не was far- 
seeing enough, when a photograph 
came his way, to recognise the value of what the 
German writer calls the '' Schwester der Malerei ' 
(sister of painting). Не learned the craft from 
foreigners on a visiting man-of-war, but he encountered 
great difficulties, not least because of the idea wholly 
prevalent in Japan that those who photographed would 
shortly die. But when photography did catch on it 
popularised itself rapidly, and now there are users of 
the camera in every part of the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Manv of them, as we know, have given quite a distinc- 
tively national character to their photography, and have 
brought into it that dainty touch which we are accus- 
tomed to look for in their other arts and crafts. 
Ф eo c 
Not only is the number of photographers in Japan 
rapidly multiplying, but the influence of photography 
is making itself evident in 
Japanese journalism. So lusty 
is the awakening of photo- 
graphic interest in this Far Eastern empire that the 
German trade papers are asking why the photographic 
trade of the Fatherland should be so deplorably behind- 
hand in Japan. There is, indeed, a Japanese plate- 
making business, but the import of plates must 
necessarily be considerable, and will so continue for a 
long time to come. In the year 1910 the value of the 
imports into Japan of photographic plates was 290,000 
уеп (429,000), and this looks as if it would be far out- 
done when the figures for 1911 are available, because 
for the first seven months of last year the import was 
216,500 yen (4.22,10c). 
e е е 
The present-day frequent use of the mercury vapour 
electric light and of other forms of electric light that 
are specially rich in the ultra-violet radiations 
VARIABLE has proved a great convenience to many who 
FOCUS. have occasion to photograph at night, snap- 
shot or instantaneous exposures in the evening 
thus becoming practicable or even easy. Several per- 
sons have, however, complained that their rapid lenses 
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define badly when used with these modern sources of 
intensely active photographic light. The explanation is 
simple: no lens has precisely the same focus for all 
kinds of light, and the methods of achromatising and 
apochromatising are only partial remedies for this 
fundamental defect of the lens. To obtain the best 
average focus with a source of light that is rich in ultra- 
violet, it is well to specially adjust a focussing screen 
for this class of work, the modus operandi being as 
follows :—Numbered cards are mounted on a lathe, so 
as to be at even distances one behind the other, like the 
risers of a staircase, half-inch distance between card 
and card being convenient in ordinary cases. The 
middle card is sharply focussed, and a photograph is 
taken by the light in question. It is probable that 
another card will show the maximum of sharpness, and 
the next step is to so adjust the ground glass in the 
new focussing screen that the card which photographed 
with a maximum of sharpness shall also show on the 
screen with a maximum of sharpness. 
з c & 
We have noticed in some of those who figure as 
guides in the matter of pictorial instruction, a thought- 
ful disinclination to say a disrespect- 
NATURE AND 30ME ful wordagainst Nature. They agree 
OTHERS. that the literal transcript of Nature 
can never be the finest art, but they 
never ruffle the feelings of the good dame, fearing pos- 
sibly that at the next outing the hills might fall upon 
them, and the mountain cover them. Other people out- 
side photography are not so careful in this respect. 
Some of the élite in the world of architecture and art 
gathered the other evening in the sumptuous hall of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and listened 
to an architect who laid the flattering unction to their 
souls that it was for them to dot the °“ i's " of Nature, 
and to cross her "t's." The most interesting thing 
to mankind, we were told, will never be the work of 
Nature; it will be the work of man. Nature may have 
made an Alp, and it is a creditable performance, but 
Nature never made a lantern slide. Take the case of 
marble, for example. With its delicate veinery, marble 
IS a very satisfactory thing for such a ctaftswoman, 
but how does it compare for interest with mosaic, in 
which man has had a hand? We are in agreement with 
these remarks; we might go further and sav, how 
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much more remarkable—though this next comparison 
was not insisted on at the meeting in question—is the 
multi-gum rendering of the '' Harbour at Evening ” 
than the harbour itself at noontide, when the original 


exposure was made! 
е &G e 


Architects, on the one hand, and painters on the 
other, are in sharp disagreement upon the question as 
to whether the wall was made for the 

THE PICTURE OR picture, or the picture for the wall. The 
TEE WALL: architects say softly, '' Picture for 
the wall,’’ and the painters insist with 

equal politeness, ‘‘ Wall for the picture.’’ Very largely 
it turns upon the meaning to be attached to the word 
‘* decorative,’’ which used to signify something conven- 
tionalised, but now is being applied to pictorial work 
of every sort. The one side claims that the object 
of all mural decoration is to set off the architecture. '' If 
pictures do not harmonise with their surroundings,” 
declares Sir Alfred East, ‘‘ it is the fault of the archi- 
tect." The architect, in short, ought to make allow- 
ance for pictures and statuary in planning dwelling- 
houses and public buildings. Не ought so to prepare 
his walls that they will not be abashed if they have to 
support a Titian or a Corot. For the suburban villa, 
of course, one need not go to such extravagance. Per- 
haps photographs will be more in keeping with such 
cases, and architects and house decorators might do 
worse than visit photographic exhibitions, with a view 
to building and distempering houses, so as to match 
the pictures. We might then see this sort of announce- 
ment in the auctioneer’s catalogue :—'' Charming 
detached cottages in historic park, adjoining golf 
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Full particulars and conditions were given 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
Edith L. Willis, Southwell Lodge, Ipswich Road, Norwich. 
(Title of print, “Humphrey and Stuart.) Technical data: 
Lens, Puyo Pulligny; stop, F/g; exposure, $ sec.; printing 
printing process, Cream Crayon paper. 

The Second Prize to С. Gerald Averdieck, 18, Beech Grove, 
Harrogate. (Title of print, “In a Norfolk Smithy.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. S.R.; lens, R. R.; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, noon, June; developer, Edinol; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. Jan Brudeni, 41, Bold 
Street, Blackburn, Lancs. (Title of print, *Study.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial; К. R. lens; stop, F/8; exposure, 8 sec. ; 
time of day, 2 p.m., March; developer, Idothol; printing pro- 
cess, Barnet Tiger Tongue. 

The Mounting Prize to Jas. Goodwin, 9o, Mount Pleasant 
Road, Lewisham. (Title of print, “Easter Presents.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Barnet S. S. ortho. ; lens, Beck Isostigmar ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 10.30 a.m., April; 
developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on  Lilywhite 
bromide, sulphide toned. 

Hon. Mention. к 

Thos. Stevenson, Addlestone ; Francis А. Tinker, Sheffield (2); 
Alfred E. Stocks, Southport; Hy. Warner, West Kensington 
Park, \\.; Mrs. А. Massue, Edinburgh ; Rev. A. Gray, Burnley ; 
Mrs. C. K. Norman, Manningtree; Thos. Petty, West Hartle- 
pool; A. J. Freeman, Millwall, E. ; W. Warnars, The Hague, 
Holland; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury, Lancs.; E. Wragg, Shef. 
field; Harry Crookes, Ilkeston; T. Jackson, Leeds. 


Class I. 

H. Booth, Cardiff (2); John A. Fenton, Sunderland; W. J. 
Rutter, Willington, Co. Durham; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, 
W.; Wm. Anderson, Bradford; Lowe Nattrass, Stockton-on- 
Tees; J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds: S. Holdsworth, Bradford ; 
С. H. Slorah, Wigan; John J. Hartley, Colne (2); D. M. 
Philips, Edinburgh; Miss A. M. Parr, Suffolk; A. J. Wilson, 
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course. Walls of interior distempered in imitation 
canvas, for appropriate exhibition of bromide enlarge- 
ments. Velaria and top-lighting. Special alcoves for 
viewing colour transparencies. Terms, etc." 
e ® 8 
One of the principal drawbacks to the oil process is 
the appearance of veiling, which makes interpretation 
almost impossible in the feeble 
AVOIDANCE OF VEIL tones and produces stickiness in 
IN ОМ. PRINTS. the deep blacks. A writer in the 
Photo-Revue suggests that the 
simplest way of overcoming the soapy effect, when it is 
found to occur during the brush manipulation, is to re- 
plunge the print in water, with the inked side down- 
wards. He offers a hypothetical explanation of what 
occurs. The fatty ink used in the oil process is com- 
posed of the pigment which gives the tint and the fatty 
body which acts as a support for the pigment. The ink 
appears on the print as a thin layer, which may be 
described as a series of molecules of oil and of pigment 
juxtaposed on the same surface. Plunged into the 
water, the lighter fatty bodies have a tendency to be 
detached from the pigmentary molecules. If the image 
whitens and almost disappears, no disappointment need 
be felt. It simply means that a very thin film of fat has 
formed on the surface, and subsequent working with the 
brush will bring up a brilliant image, in which the deli- 
cate tones are conserved and the deep blacks are trans- 
parent. Sometimes it is necessary to resort to several 
supplementary soakings in order to give the blacks all 
the necessary transparency. After each sojourn in the 
water, the print should be drained, and then carefully 
padded—not rubbed—to get rid of all traces of moisture. 


COMPETITION. 


last week. For Coupon see page 8 (Supplement ). 


New Malden; W. Warnars, The Hague, Holland; Miss Edith 
Farrer, Scarborough; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford (2); A. 
E. Law, Erdington; A. Woodhead, Goole; Miss Shakoor, Lip- 
hook; Thos. S. Matthews, Plymouth; Miss Florence Wild, 
Bristol; F. Yeoman, Hartlepool; C. and H. Warner, West Ken- 
sington Park, W.; H. E. Wood, Stoke Newington; W. C. 
Squires, Cambridge; Chas. H. Griffiths, Sunderland. 


Class II. 

Henry J. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss F. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland ; С. Mackay, Putney, S.W.; W. Е. Pelton, Henley- 
in-Arden (2); Tom. Lord, Castleton, Lancs; W. С. Graham, 
Erdington, Birmingham;  Thos. Samson, Hull; Miss Ivy 
Bellairs, Glasgow; Wm. E. Trent, Salisbury; D. Fairholme, 
Shrewsbury; Percy Gardner, Eltham, Kent; Arthur Norman, 
Croydon; Leonard H. Saunders, Poole; K. Johnson, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Ralph Smithers, Doncaster; Miss D. Turner, East- 
bourne; H. Manners, Blackheath, S.E. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked in Classes I. and II. are placed in 
Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to W. Jeffery, 368, Compton 
Buildings, Goswell Road, E.C. (Title of print, *A London 
Snowstorm.”) | Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, 
К. R.; stop, F/8; exposure, $ sec.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., 
February; developer, Azol; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington C. C. bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to W. H. Terris, 3, Dudley 
Gardens, Leith. (Title of print, * The Pilot.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S. R. ; lens, К. R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th second ; 
time of day, 3 p.m., March; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Illingworth Zelvo bromide, toned. 


In consequence of pressure on space the Beginners! Class is 
omitted. 
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WRITER on the hand camera recently published 
the rather remarkable statement that the lenses 
of our eyes are of about fifteen inches focus. 
This implies that there must be а distance of 

fifteen inches at least between lens and retina in order 
that an image may be formed upon the latter at the 
principal focus. The writer assured his readers that the 
focal length of the lenses of his eyes was fifteen inches. 

Anyone who has dissected out the lens of an eye 
(human or animal), and observed its spherical form, 
must know that its focal length cannot be more than 
about an inch, and is probably less. 

The writer referred to, however, is correct in saying 
that it requires a lens of fifteen inches focus (approxi- 
mately) to give the same correct perspective that the 
eye gives, but we are not at liberty to assume that, 
therefore, the focus of the eye is fifteen inches. 

Factors to be Considered. 

In the first place, as already stated, it requires a lens 
of fifteen inches focus or thereabouts to secure correct 
perspective. But this fact has only an indirect relation 
to the focal length of the lens of the eye. Correct 
perspective depends, as has so often been pointed out, 
not only on the focal length of the lens used, but also 
upon the size of the plate, and also—what is not so 
frequently mentioned—upon the distance at which the 
finished photograph is intended to be viewed. While 
it is true that the fifteen-inch lens gives correct perspec- 
tive upon a quarter or half plate, as the case may be, 
the same perspective may also be obtained by a lens of 
three inches focus or less, provided that the size of the 
plate be correspondingly cut down and the print be held 
correspondingly nearer the eye. 

The long-focus lens, however, possesses the advantage 
of rendering objects approximately the same size as they 
appear to the eye on a photograph which is held at a 
comfortable distance, say ten or twelve inches, from the 
eye. The smallness of distant objects in his photo- 
graphs is a source of disappointment, which very early 
makes itself apparent to the user of the quarter-plate 


camera. 
The Long-focus Lens. 


It is not until a lens of approximately fifteen inches 
focus is used that distant obiects are rendered satis- 
factorily. Why is this? The fact is, of course, that 
the apparent size of an object in the photograph depends 
upon the distance at which the photograph is held from 
the eye. If the photograph is looked at from an 
ordinary distance of, say, twelve inches, then the fifteen- 
inch lens will prove satisfactory, and an object on the 
horizon will appear approximately the same size as It 1$ 
seen by the eye. But the same result could be obtained 
by using a lens of smaller focal length, and holding the 
photograph nearer the eye. Indeed, it is probably the 
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ON FOCAL LENGTH AND 


PERSPECTIVE. 


By “ OPTICIAN." 


case that while for normal individuals the fifteen-inch 
lens gives correct sizes, for some short-sighted people, 
who would have to hold the photograph close up to 
their eyes before they could see it properly, distant 
objects on the same photograph appear really too big 
and close. 

So, too, if a photograph is to be looked at from a 
distance of several feet it will need to be larger than if 
it be looked at from a distance of twelve inches only. 
In other words, it will need to have been taken with a 
lens of longer focus than fifteen inches. This result, 
however, is usually secured by the use of the enlarging 
lantern. The essential fact to remember is that when 
the eye is directed towards a distant object a real image 
is formed upon the retina. But when viewing a photo- 
graph of that object, it is an image of an image that 
is seen. 

The point for the practical landscapist to remember 
is to secure correct perspective in the original negative, 
either by using a long-focus lens, in which case his 
camera must have double (and preferably triple) exten- 
sion, so that he can use the half-combination of his 
doublet, or else by using the doublet for taking a small 
picture in the central portion of the plate (without using 
the whole of the plate), and subsequently enlarging. 
For many reasons the first method is to be preferred, 
but the latter method may be useful when circumstances 
do not permit the use of the former. 

What is Correct Persrective ? 

Perhaps the matter will be made clearer by asking 
ourselves the question, ‘‘ What do we mean by correct 
perspective?" I should be inclined to define correct 
perspective as the due proportion of parts in a picture 
in relation to the size of the objects they represent and 
their relative distances. Correct perspective must be 
such as accords with the law of light, the law of the 
inverse squares. 

According to this law, the apparent size of objects, 
as well as the intensity of light, vary inversely as the 
square of the distance increases, that is to say, an object 
at twenty feet distance appears four times smaller 
(diminished two diameters) at forty feet, nine times 
smaller at sixty feet, sixteen times smaller at eighty 
feet distance. Similarly, at ten feet it appears four 
times as large, and at five feet sixteen times as large 
(or magnified four diameters). 

When, therefore, a photographic lens is said to give 
correct perspective it means that obiects in the fore- 
ground of the photograph bear the same ratio to objects 
in the distance, as regards size, that they did to the eve 
of the observer when he was taking the photograph. 
In this sense, then, all photographic lenses give correct 
perspective, so far as they are concerned. Beginners 
in photography, who hear so often the advice, ‘‘ Use 
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long-focus lenses for correct perspective," may be apt 
to think that correct perspective is a property of long- 
focus lenses only. But this is not so. It is certain, 
however, that short-focus or wide-angle lenses do not 
always seem to give correct perspective. Whether they 
do so or not, however, depends in reality not on the lens 
but on the amount of picture included on the print and 
on the distance at which this is observed. 

The reason for this may be explained as follows. 
Suppose we are looking at a photograph which has been 
taken with a short-focus lens. In the foreground are 
some cottages at varying distances, some of them quite 
close, and on the horizon is a church tower. As we 
look at the photograph we have a strong feeling that 
the perspective is not correct, by which we mean that 
the nearer cottages appear too large and the church 
tower too small. We remember the latter looked 
comparatively large in nature from the very same stand- 
point. In this case the perspective is incorrect, but this 
is not the fault of the lens. Let us now hold the photo- 
graph close up to one eye, and if the reader finds it too 
indistinct he can improve matters by looking at it 
through a small hole (a pinhole) in black or brown paper. 
Now the church tower appears much larger and nearer, 
and though the cottages are also larger, the perspective 
is distinctly improved, and the photograph is much more 
like what we saw in nature. The fact is, that in using 
a short-focus lens we made a wide-angle view of the 
scene, and when we hold this at a normal distance of 
ten or twelve inches from us, the eye is compelled to 
interpret the wide-angle view as a narrow-angle view, 
that is, the whole scene appears further away than it 
should. 
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Suppose the nearest cottage was of such a height that 
from our standpoint it covered a portion of the sky 
amounting to forty degrees. When we look at the 
photo from an average distance, the cottage will appear 
to cover only, say, five or ten degrees, and the relative 
distances are consequently falsified. The cottages 
appear further away than they did in nature, and the 
church tower appears almost infinitely remote. But by 
bringing the photograph close to the eye, the cottage 
can be made to cover the same amount of sky as it did 
in reality from our standpoint where the photograph 
was taken, and correct perspective restored. We see, 
then, that in this case the false perspective has arisen 
from our including a large amount of the view on our 
plate and looking at the print at too great a distance, 
whereby we are compelled to regard a wide-angle view 
as a narrow-angle one, and the eye, familiar with the 
original scene, tells us that something 1$ wrong. 

We can see now what is the explanation of what is 
known as '' exaggerated perspective." Almost every 
photographer must, at some time or other, have taken 
a portrait of somebody with a short-focus lens in close 
proximity to his sitter, and have been disappointed to 
find that his sitter's arm or leg has come out much too 
big. This is an annoying and also a rather puzzling 
phenomenon, and an incorrect explanation is sometimes 
given of it. 

l'rom what has preceded it will be apparent that the 
true explanation is that in looking at a photograph which 
shows this phenomenon of exaggerated perspective at 
a normal distance of ten or twelve inches, we are forcing 
the eye to regard a wide-angle view as a narrow-angle 
one. 
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LANTERN SLIDES AND HALATION. 


By W. R. 


ANY lantern-slide workers are much puzzled when they 
sometimes find that from an otherwise good negative a 
corresponding good lantern slide is not obtained. Ке 

The chief dofect is usually lack of brilliance. By brilliance 
is meant, of course, that sparkle which always accompanies а 
good slide, and not, as may be thought, a matter of contrast 
only. A slide may be hard or soft, and yet have brilliance. 

In making lantern slides, we often obtain a slide which, 
before fixing, looks everything that can be desired, yet, after 
fixing, a flat, muddy-toned slide is obtained. If the worker at 
any time has a case of this description, carefully examines his 
slides before fixing, and finds the back in any way veiled over, 
especially ncar any dark shadow, halation may at once be 
suspected. | | 

The clear glass portions of a negative, as, for instance, those 
parts protected from light action by the rebate of the dark 
slide, etc., are a constant source of halation. These spaces 
should always be covered up by a mask, or blocked out, other- 
wise the slide may be robbed of much of its brilliance, if not 
visibly halated. 

Halation may occur whether the slide is made by contact 
or by the enlarging lantern. И made in the lantern the trouble 
is not so bad, because the light reaches the plate practically at 
right angles, and js therefore reflected back in its own path. 
When made by contact, however, the light may reach the plate 
at almost any angle, and halation almost invariably be caused. 

The use of backed lantern plates is seldom recommended, 
usuallv because the trouble is little suspected as halation, owing 
to it not being so pronounced locally. The fact is, owing to the 
extreme wide angles at which the light strikes the plate, espe- 
cially as before stated, in contact work, the halation 13 spread 
over a considerable area of the plate, and not just round the 
high lights, as in plates. This is often why the lantern plate 
lacks that valuable property of brilliance. It must also be re- 
membered that the film of a lantern plate is extremely thin and 
transparent, allowing most of the light to pass right through, 
usually to do damage at the back of the film. Also some 
workers, when making slides with the lantern, simply pin the 
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slide direct on the enlarging easel, which, of course, is usuallv 
white. This, again, adds light fog caused by reflection, and 
again robs the slide of brilliance. 

It is obvious that the cure is quite simple. To back one's 
own plates is quite a simple matter. One way is to use backing 
sheets. These are sheets of stout black paper covered with a 
gelatinous composition, and are sold as a substitute for backing 
plates. To use them you simply press the sheets on the glass 
side of the plate. These sheets can be used repeatedly, but their 
whole efficiency depends on their being in good optical contact 
with the glass. | 

My own method is to use a backing material consisting of 
ordinary dextrin mountant and lampblack, just enough of the 
latter to make the paste opaque when a test sample is rubbed 
on a sheet of glass. 

This mixture is applied with the finger on the back of the 
plate, just before exposure, and used whilst still wet, a sheet 
of paper also being pressed on to keep the printing frame or 
enlarging easel clean. И is easily removed before development 
with a damp, but not wet, cloth or sponge. 

This material is very efficient, because the paste being damp 
is in optical contact with the glass, but it is not quite so clean 
and convenient as the former method. 

Should the worker not be convinced by the foregoing remarks, 
I suggest that the following experiment be tried. Take a lantern 
plate, but back it only in strips, either by my method or using 
strips of the backing sheets. Expose as usual and develop. 
Before fixing, note carefully the back of the slide, and no doubt 
the cleanliness of those parts protected by the backing will be 
conclusive evidence as to the improvement due to backing. 

In conclusion a few words as to development. It is well 
known that halation is much more pronounced when develop- 
ment is in any way prolonged. "Therefore if, when dealing with 
a flat negative, giving minimum exposures, and prolonging 
development to obtain brilliance, most likely an opposite effect 
will be obtained, owing to halation being emphasised. This 
point must also be remembered when working with slow or 
well.restrained developers. 
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A Method of Print Improvement. 
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AN article plates, watching for suitable groupings, and then choos- 
E in the recent ing the best arrangement afterwards. As I had only one 
Empire plate, I had to make the most of that, and after waiting 
Number of for some time I made my exposure with the realisation 
THE A. P. that there were too many figures included, but that to 
dealing with improvements in landscape photographs by attempt to get any of them out of the way would jeopardise 
cutting out and trimming away portions of the composition, the whole thing. 
has suggested the following method of dealing with other The point was, if I could not get the children out of the 
subjects. It has the merit of being strictly practical, and 
many a picture may be saved by its use. The method is 
undoubtedly а rearrangement method, but it simply resolves 
itself into the replacing of an undesirable or unnecessary 
object by the distance, the background, or the ground 
which would have been apparent had the object not been 
there when the exposure was actually made. 


Fig.3 
way in the street, could I do so in the negative? I had 
before this scraped unsightly fas-standards from a cathedral 
interior, but scraping on such a large scale would mean a 
lengthy business, for a 34 by 2j ‘negative is too small to 
handle in this way, and if enlarged to 12 by 10 the area to 
be manipulated would be considerable. So the “substitution ” 
method occurred to me. Cut out the unwanted bit, and 
inlay another bit from some other part of the picture. The 
Fig. 1 idea is somewhat analogous to the method of the water- 


Let me, however, get down from the general to the parti- 
cular. The original negative from which the illustrations 
have been produced is a 34 by 24, taken one sunny Saturday 
morning recently. I had been prowling around some of 
the older parts of Exeter, and had exposed five out of the 
six plates I had with me, when I came on the group of 
children playing in the sunlit street. It was the sort of 
subject on which I should have liked to expose half a dozen 


Fig. 4 


colourist, who will often “skive” out a faulty bit of work 
or damaged bit of paper, let in another bit, and com- 
plete the drawing over that. The method I believe is not 
unknown to print sellers, who can fake a damaged mezzo- 
tint so marvellously that none but the ablest expert can 
detect the patch. 

The first step in such work is to decide exactly what «is 
wanted and what 15 to be eliminated. For this purpose 
Fig. 2 I made an enlargement from the negative, fig. i, and 
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after careful consideration marked it down to the amount 
required, and decided what figures to get rid of. These 
two operations must be taken together, for in such a picture 
as this the position of the figures and groups of figures will 
to some extent determine the part of the whole which is to 
be retained. However, in fig. 2 I have marked off the 
rejected margins, and with some Chinese white I roughly 
dabbed out those figures which I thought the composition 
would be better without. The only object of this dabbing 
out is to give a rough idea of the composition when the 
figures are removed. Much will depend on the worker as 
to whether he goes straight ahead or not. Some workers 
prefer to leave a print sophisticated in this way, and study 
it for a week or two at odd intervals before going any 
further, while others decide very rapidly, and can go ahead 
at once. 

The next step is to make two or three enlargements of a 
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"SATURDAY MORNING.” 


good size, 15 by 12 at least, and possibly 18 by 16, on smooth 
paper, taking care to give an exposure full enough to give 
gradation in the high lights. All three enlargements should 
be of the same depth and colour. We now take one of these 
and with a sharp-pointed, thin-bladed penknife cut out those 
figures and portions of the print which we want to eliminate. 
Fig. 3 shows these blank patches. It is obvious that, having 
removed a figure, we must remove also the shadow of that 
figure. In fig. 3, A and B are patches where figures have 
been removed, while C and D have been cut out to get rid 
of the shadows of these figures. The original contents of 
these blank patches may be traced in fig. 1, the first or un- 
touched print. E is a bit of the name of the street. It was 
not originally intended to remove this, but a further strip 
was cut off the left-hand side to give more importance to the 
group, and as part of the name was removed, I felt it would 
be better to take it out entirely. 

We have now to fill up the blanks, by borrowing suitable 
bits from one of the other prints. This is best done by lay- 
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ing the print, fig. 3, over one of the other enlargements, and 
moving it until we get a bit suitable. The bit to fit into 
A on fig. 3 is shown in fig. 4, or, more correctly, its original 
position is shown by the piece itself being removed. Thus 
in the final print the two halves of this window are identical. 
The bit to fill B in fig. 3 is taken from B on fig. 4, and just 
a little spotting is needed to fill in the lines of the wood- 
work. These inserted pieces must be cut with clean square 
edges, and to fit exactly, and a little pains taken in cutting 
saves much trouble afterwards. 

The easiest method of mounting up the combined or 
mosaic print is to fit all together like a jig-saw puzzle, keep- 
ing the parts face downwards, and attach adhesive tissue 
over the back; but failing this, the print fig. 3 may be 
mounted with Higgins’ paste, keeping the paper as dry as 
possible, and then mounting the inlaid pieces in the same 
way. Unequal stretching must be avoided, hence the advan- 
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tage of dry mounting. Some little spotting is almost sure 
to be needed, but this may be done with a fine-pointed lead 
pencil, if preferred. Having done the requisite touching 
up, a new negative is made, either on a small plate for 
enlarging from, or of the size required for printing by con- 
tact, as may be most convenient. Such a negative may 
quite possibly need a few high lights added by means of 
the retouching pencil, either on the film or the back of the 
negative, according to circumstances. If the negative is 
small, the work should be on the film, and very finely done. 
With a larger negative for contact work bolder lights may 
be worked on matt varnish on the back, and crisp high lights 
on the figures put in on the film side. If the oil process is 
employed for printing, the highest lights may be obtained 
by the use of rubber or the scraper, though such lights 
should be added with great caution and reserve. 

The finished print, *Saturday Morning," is, I think, a 
very much improved rendering, quite justifying the amount 
of trouble and material expended on its production. 
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UST as the sunshine beckons forth the 
daffodil, narcissus, and many another 
floral emblem of spring, so the hand 
camera appears throughout the land as 
the season of renewed vitality returns. 

The hand camera, used as such, is 
essentially the instrument for sunny 
days. The conscientious worker who 
would fain get fully exposed plates or 
films, will soon realise that the dull day 
or the day when misty effects abound 
are not the times for his shutter 
exposures. I hope, in the following notes 
which will be continued throughout the year 
in the pages of THE A. P.—to give practical 
hints and advice that will be of service to the 
great body of readers who are users of hand cameras. It 
can be assumed that practically every reader who uses a 
camera is a hand camera worker. I will tell you why. 

What is а Hand Camera ? 

The term *hand camera" being descriptive, not of any 
particular form of instrument, but of the method in which 
ıt ıs used, can be applied to almost every type of camera 
capable of being held in the hands while the exposure is 
made. Really, therefore, every portable camera is a hand 
camera. The same camera when used on a tripod can 
equally well be termed а “stand camera." These defini- 
tions are very often misunderstood by the beginner, and 
the same confusion of ideas existed until quite recently 


among exhibition secretaries. I have frequently seen a 
class for “hand camera work” included in an exhibition 
prospectus—meaning thereby instantaneous work, but 


pictures that were secured with a camera advertised and 
sold as а “hand camera " were also admitted. Photographs 
of cathedral interiors and such-like subjects were therefore 
sometimes included in the *hand camera class "—subjects 
that occasionally necessitated exposures running into hours. 
Yet they were eligible simply because they were taken with 
an instrument labelled “hand camera." I am glad to see 
that the “hand camera” class has been deleted from most 
exhibitions, as the organisers have seen that hand camera 
work was admissible in practically all other classes. 


Long Instantaneous Exposures with a Hand Camera. 

It may be assumed that the maximum “instantaneous " 
exposure possible with a camera held in the hand is а 
quarter of a second. At least, this is the limit for most 
people. I know of exceptional individuals who can hold a 
camera quite steady when giving an exposure of half a 
second, while one particularly calm person (of solid build) 
of my acquaintance can give exposures of a full second 
without a quiver. Possibly there are other readers of THE 
A. P. who possess this faculty of steadiness of hand. If so, 
a note of their method of work will doubtless be of interest 
to many if published in these pages. 

For the average worker, therefore, the snapshot of, say, 
one-tenth of a second upwards becomes necessary if the 
camera is used with no other support than the hands and 
body. The usual plan advocated—and one that I have 
tested and found of the greatest service—is to take in a good 
lungful of air and hold the breath at the instant of pressing 
the shutte? release. No matter whether the camera is fitted 
with brilliant finder, direct-vision finder, or is a reflex, the 
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effect seems to be that the body is braced up and becomes 
comparatively rigid for a few moments. 

In the case of the brilliant finder and reflex pattern, the 
camera should be pressed hard against the body, while with 
the direct-vision type it should be pressed against the face, 
or, to be exact, against the nose. 

A Universal Developer. 

I have frequently been asked for a formula for the best 
all-round developer for hand camera negatives, both plates 
and films. Personally I have the greatest faith in pyro- 
soda for the purpose, but most amateurs prefer a developer 
that does not stain, as they are thereby enabled to employ 
it at times for bromide and gaslight papers. For the worker 
who wishes to reduce his dark-room equipment to the mini- 
mum, a bottle of rodinal, azol, certinal, or one of the other 
well-known concentrated one-solution developers will 
probably fill the bill. But it happens that there are hosts of 
amateur photographers who like to have a developer with 
whicli they can tinker and at the same time have the results 
perfectly under control. In other words, although thev are 
quite prepared to accept the efficiency of the automatic time 
svstem of development, they want to have a finger in the pie 
themselves and like to “ see the wheels go round." 

The three-solution metol-hydroquinone developer, а 
formula for which was advocated some time ago by the 
Editor of this paper, seems to more completely fill the 
description of an all-round developer than most. The 
fermula is as follows :— 


A, —Hyüroquinóne: | oes rera qoare go gr. 
Sodium sulphite ............... OUT PR 1} 02. 
Potasnum bromide uar ens IO gr. 
ЕР E EEA веника 10 OZ 

Fs CIOL: 24.2555 osrand СИКА 6348 AR Анын» 70 gr. 
Sogdrum. БРОНЕ: секси 1j 02. 
blico A t mw IO OZ. 

C.—Sodium -carbonate „знесена ень 1j 02. 
МЕТ divae eie ri aar К LANE SEM ER S IO OZ. 


The strong point in favour of this developer appears to 
be that it is possible to obtain “hard” or “soft” negatives 
by altering the constituents of the developer. И will be 
seen that the hydroquinone, which tends to give harsh con- 
trasts; the metol, which has a reverse action; and the 
accelerating agent, are in three separate solutions. Thus, 
for instance, for correct exposure, if equal parts of A, B, 
and C are used, a negative of full printing density, fine 
gradation, and good colour will be readily obtained. И 
over-exposure is suspected, use two parts of А and one part 
of C, omitting B altogether. If under-exposure is present, 
as 15 frequently the case with hand camera snapshots, use 
one to two parts of B, one part of C, and dilute with an equal 
bulk of water. 


These proportions represent the extremes. It is obvious, 


of course, that different variations can be arranged for 
other degrees of over and under exposure. The normal 


developer, diluted with ten to twentv times its bulk of 
water, makes an admirable dilute developer for stand 
development; while the normal developer, diluted with ап 
equal bulk of water, is excellent for bromide paper and 
lantern slides. 

With the three bottles containing this developer on one's 
shelf, it is possible to deal with almost any problem of 


development. 
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HE earliest volcanic eruptive formations con- 

| tained grains and small nuggets of the heavy 

metal platinum, and as these formations dis- 

integrated, the heavy grains drifted into the water-courses, 

where they are now found; but we may conjecture that at 

the time of the original eruptions the bulk of the heavy 

platinum settled down far below the reach of man, only the 
small particles being carried up by the fused rock. 

Hence it is that there appears to be no very great hope 

of finding large deposits of platinum. 


Rise in Value of Platinum. 

Platinum appears to have been first recognised as a distinct 
metal by the Spanish settlers in the New World, who about 
1735 stigmatised it as the small or comparatively valueless 
silver. (Platina, diminutive of Plata, silver.) Its export was 
forbidden, lest it should be used for adulterating gold, and 
the grains were used by the settlers as a substitute for buck- 
shot, a fairly good use, considering that platinum is twice 
as heavy as lead. 

As far as this country is concerned, we owe the introduc- 
tion of platinum to Wood, a Government assay-master 
stationed at Jamaica, who brought a quantity over in the 
year 1741. Although the metal resisted fusion, it was worked by 
forging and welding. Alloyed with from six to twenty-five 
times of copper, it gave a fine alloy but little liable to cor- 
rode, and an alloy consisting of platinum one, copper four, 
with about as much arsenic as platinum, was occasionally 
used in making the mirrors of reflecting telescopes. 

Early in the nineteenth century platinum was much valued 
as a material for making chemical vessels, and the metal 


began to have a definite commercial position and price; . 


Mr. F. Accum, who kept an establishment for the sale of 
chemicals used for experimental work, quoting “Platina of 
commerce " at 5s. per ounce—this quotation being in a price 
list dated 1817. 


Spurious Sovereigns now Worth more than £2. 

The fact that Accum (who merely kept the commercial or 
native metal in stock, to supply in small quantities to those 
interested in it from an experimental point of view) listed 
platina at 5s. per ounce certainly suggests that the original 
value or price where collected must have been trivial, and 
the price remained moderately low till about 1880. When 
I commenced systematic chemical work (1863) crucibles or 
utensils of refined platinum were charged at the rate of 
25s. per ounce, but it was easy to buy platinum scrap suit- 
able for dissolving at the rate of 12s. per ounce, and often 
for considerably less. During the period of moderately 
cheap platinum (1860-1880) a large number of false 
Sovereigns, made of platinum and thickly gilt, were in 
circulation: the detection of these being scarcely practicable 
as long as the gilding remained perfect. 


Platinotype Processes Old and New. 

Platinum prints prepared according to the method of 
Willis, or in accordance with any variations of this method, 
must be regarded as completely satisfactory on the score 
of permanency, the image being formed of the so-called 
"platinum black," that is to say, the metal platinum de- 
posited by chemical reaction in a state of minute subdivision. 
Тре Willis method of photographic printing with platinum 


is the process now generally known as platinotype, and it is 
worked and exploited with great success by the Platinotype 
Company, but in the early days of photography the term 
* platinotype ” was applied to a highly unsatisfactory process 
of printing, in which a platinum mixture was the sensitive 
agent, and development was by means of a solution of mer- 
curous nitrate. The image thus formed was mainly mer- 
curial. I believe that all mercurial images are unstable, 
and the old dictum that “nearly all the platinotypes slowly 
fade in the dark " (Hunt's* Researches on Light,” 1844 edition, 
page 126) must be taken as applying to prints which differ 
fundamentally from the platinotype of the present day. 

That the platinotype process of Willis has steadily gained 
in popularity and importance, while the price of platinum 
has increased nearly twentyfold, affords the best possible 
evidence of the inherent merits of the method, and I note 
a recent advertisement of the Platinotype Company, in which 
they offer to produce platinotype prints at prices no higher 
than one might expect to pay for high-class silver prints. 
It is by no means difficult to understand this, as essentially 
and fundamentally the platinotype process is easier and less 
complex than printing-out on a silver paper with subsequent 
toning; this being equally true whether the photographer 
sensitises his own paper, or whether he purchases the 
material ready sensitised; the trouble of the silver printer 
who occasionally makes platinotypes being mainly due to 
the difference of system, especially with respect to the 
conditions of dryness that are essential if vigorous and 
satisfactory platinum prints are to be obtained. 


The Practical Outcome. 

Even at the present price of platinum, the cost of the 
mctal is by no means prohibitive, as in sensitising paper 
or cloth there need be no waste worth mentioning. Ап 
amount of platinum which at the present price of £8 12s. 6d. 
per ounce is worth about ninepence (o.12 gramme or 
1.052 grains) will sensitise twenty pieces of smooth paper 
each of quarter-plate size, and to sensitise this area, whether 
as completely sensitised sheets or as small patches on large 
sheets, it suffices if this amount of platinum is in hand 
in the form of chloro-platinite of potassium. 

Thus it will be seen that a large surplus stock of the 
valuable metal is not required, as in the case of most silver 
processes. The above-mentioned amount of platinum is 
rather more than enough to produce a full black tone all 
over the sensitised surface, and if the sheet were printed 
to a full black tone all over, a certain amount of platinum 
would diffuse out into the developing bath. In practice, 
however, the average black area will not amount to half, 
and when platinotype printing is carried out on an indus- 
trial scale, two-thirds of the original platinum should be. 
easily recoverable. 

As an individual I may occasionally find it convenient to 
weigh out the requisite quantities of metallic platinum and 
metallic iron, and from these to prepare the exactly requisite 
quantity of sensitising solution; this being quite an easy 
matter, even when the quantity required is merely enough 
to coat five quarter-plate pieces; but I am not in any wav 
suggesting that the ordinary photographic practitioner 
should do otherwise than purchase the ready-sensitised 
platinotype paper. 
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SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS 
—THE CRANE. 


Ву 
FRANK H. READ. 


From the One-man 
° Show of Mr. Read's 
work, now open at 
the Camera Club, 
17. John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT GROUP. | 
From the Exhibition of the Photographic Society of Ircland at Dublin, Awarded Silver Medal in the $i өгө, 
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Г, NS. scenes always offer 
| a wide field to the 
photographer in search 
of novel results, but with the 
exception of a few snow 
scenes, practically all the 
work in this line has been 
done by the aid of artificial 
light; so, living where it Is 
possible to enjoy the beautiful effects 
of moonlight on both fields and 
harbour, 1 thought it would be inte- 
resting to try and secure some real 
moonlight studies with the camera, 
and hope a description of the experiments made last 
season, together with a few suggestions upon the work, 
will be of interest to readers of THE A. Р. лхо P. №. 

In the first place, the outfit required a bit of notice. 
My work in this line has been done with a simple form 
of long-bellows stand camera, but 1 imagine any focus- 
sing type of hand camera having a good lens 
would be suitable, because of its simplicity, for 
the less number of working parts there are to 
be attended to the better when an instrument 
must be manipulated largely by sense of touch. 

The lens 1 used for the work was а good 
R.R. of 74 inch focus, and the negatives made 
upon 5 by 4 and quarter-size plates at the full 
opening of F/8. На faster lens is available, 
so much the better. 

As a matter of convenience, it is best not to 
use a camera of more than half-plate size, as 
larger ones are clumsy to handle at night. 

While the amount of subject wanted can 
usually be located without difficulty, оп the 
eround glass, focussing is more troublesome in 
the weak light, and for this reason а good, 
clearly marked focussing scale on the camera 
base will be found serviceable. 

A stiff tripod is essential to guard against 
vibration of the instrument during exposure. 

The plates used were the Cramer Instan- 
taneous Isochromatic, one of the best American 
brands, which I believe are prepared in a 
similar manner to the Edwards Isochromatic, 
but any good make should prove satisfactory 
if fast enough. 

While some practice may be necessary to 
imagine in advance the appearance of a subject 
at night, the views can be selected by daylight 
if one first notes the direction that the moon 
rises (this, of course, varies with the time of 
vear), and then takes a pocket compass along 
when hunting for compositions. 

The principal thing to remember when con- 
sidering the suitability of a subject is the abso- 
lute necessity of having a strong, effective line 
composition against the sky, for what may be 
termed the secondary lines and tones, which 
frequently add much to the charm of some 
scenes by day, melt into the large dominant 
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_ PHOTOGRAPHING BY MOONLIGHT. 


By WILLIAM S. DAVIS (New York). 


The vagueness and feeling of mystery about the soft 
dark shadows really constitute the greatest charm of a 
moonlit landscape, and must be preserved in a picture 
to render properly the characteristic quality of moon- 
light. In other words, the desired effect 1$ best pro- 
duced by keeping the shadows of the picture in rather 
flat masses of dark tones and concentrating the higher 
lights where they will best emphasise the principal lines 
of the composition. 

The inclusion of water is often most beneficial from 
an artistic standpoint, whether it be only a small pool or 
an expanse of sea, the reflected light serving to relieve 
what might otherwise be a dull, monotonous foreground. 

The exposures on average subjects in summer range 
from a few minutes for early moonrise up to twenty or 
thirty for full moonlight effects later in the evening, 
assuming that extra fast plates are employed, with the 
lens working at Е /8. 

With these exposures the negatives will not be likelv 
to have much shadow detail, but considering the small 


masses at night, and so lose their individuality. 


“SHADOWS DARK AND MOONLIGHT SHEEN.” 
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amount visible at night, only a little is needed. Longer 
exposures than those named mav be given, however, 
without fear of over-exposing, as considerable latitude 
is allowable. 

In taking shore or harbour scenes, the exposures 
should be made on a quiet evening during “slack 
water," to avoid the blurring caused by the rise or fall 
of vessels at piers or a change of the water-line on a 
flat beach due to alteration of tide. 

It is, of course, well known that were the moon 
included during the long exposure required by the fore- 
ground, it would appear on the plate as a long, streakv 
blur, but this can be overcome very easily by waiting 
until the moon is high enough to be out of the field of 
view, and then, after the principal exposure has been 
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paper with a hole in the centre to the focussing screen, 
in such a position that the moon will be in the right 
place when seen through the hole. 

Perhaps it would be well to say here that an absolutelv 
sharp image is liable to have a *'cut-out-and-pasted-on " 
appearance, so a better atmospheric effect is produced 
if the focus is softened by drawing out the bellows a 
little. This will also make the image somewhat larger. 

Development should be conducted in solution of 
moderate strength, special care being taken to keep the 
plates protected from апу light as much as possible 
while developing. Some of the more modern agents, 


such as rodinal, are suggested as being more convenient 
for this class of work than pvro, because of their non- 
staining properties during prolonged action. 


THE SILVER GLEAM. 


made, tilting the camera a little until its image is located 
in just the right spot and exposing again. Fifteen or 
twenty seconds will be long enough for the second 
exposure. The image of the moon will, however, be 
found to be disappointingly small—much smaller than 
the imagination pictured it in the composition. 

In the case of early moonrise studies, it is, perhaps, 
safer (on account of the possibility of a double image 
of the foreground being produced) to expose a separate 
plate on the moon, and use this in combination with the 
landscape negative. 

As it is sometimes a little troublesome to locate the 
exact spot in the composition where the moon is wanted, 
it is a good plan, immediately after the first exposure 
is over and the slide removed, to stick a piece of gummed 


By WM. S. DAVIS. 


[ have also found the following formula excellent :— 


WARTE лиана 8 oz. 
‚оо т ПИТ 5 gr. 
HydrodquinOlE донора ‚ з 
Sodium sulphite (dried)... eee BO -i 
Sodium carbonate (dried)  ............. es oer 


If preferred, the hydroquinone can be omitted, and 
5 grains more of edinol substituted. In either case no 
bromide is necessary, and at a temperature of 65 deg. 


Fahr. development should be completed in about ten 
minutes, if the exposure is anywhere near correct. 
Data in connection with the illustrations :—‘ The 


Silver Gleam " : June night; 20 min. exp., beginning 
9.45 p.m. “Shadows: Dark’’: 20 min. exp. Both 
taken on Cramer Inst. Iso. plates, with lens at Ё 8. 
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THE EDGE OF THE WOOD 


THE exposure most of us 
fear is the exposure of 
plates. When days are 
long and the light is good 
we perhaps do not go far 
wrong, unless a thunder- 
storm comes along, and 
then it is surprising how 
quickly the light goes. If a 
twenty-fifth of a second is the 
right time before the sky turns 
to ink, then twenty-five minutes is not too 
long while the storm lasts. The best plan is to 
leave photography alone, and wait till nature 
smiles again. 

The other afternoon I had to take some views in а 
wood. On testing the light when I began, the 
actinometer said expose for twelve seconds. That was 
at two o'clock. The last exposure was made after five, 
when the sun had set; this had two minutes' exposure. 
Did I test the light for each exposure made between two 
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o’clock and five o’clock? No, I did not; I had other 
things to think about. But as the day wore on and the 
light wore off it was possible to tell by the diminishing 
brightne ss of the image on the ground glass that the 
exposures needed increasing. 

One good plan before making an exposure 1$ to treat 
the exposure meter as if it was a friend who was out for 
the day with you, and tell it before you ask its advice 
how long you intend to expose to begin with. Very 
often the meter will agree with you to a fraction of 
second, at other times there will be a great difference 
between you and it. When both of you agree, then one 
plate will suffice; when there is a difference it is as well 
to expose two plates, or, at any rate, to split the differ- 
ence, that is, if you are so self-willed as to prefer your 
own judgment to that of a more reliable thing, alw ays 
remembering that exposure meters which measure the 
light only are not able to estimate the difference in the 
lightness or darkness of the subject as you are, nor are 
they able to know whether the subject is close at hand 
or miles away. 
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Short articles оп’ home-made apparatus or accessories 
description by readers of “The A. P. & P. М” 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


of a novel 
are invited for this 


page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
р photographs. 
A USEFUL PIECE OF APPARATUS. hinged at the base on the back to the 


AVING made a frame for use with 
H enlarging lantern and easel, it has 
been found most useful in two other ways, 
viz., for reducing in lantern slide making, 
and as a stand when copying, etc. 

The photographs show the apparatus in 
use for each class of work. 

The frame consists of two runners (A) 
28 by 18 in. by s ft. long, placed 8 in. apart, 


having four pieces (B) 28 by 8 in. at 
intervals let into the underside of the 
runners, and secured by screws. 

Fillets (C) 4 in. square are screwed on 
the inside of each runner, on which slides 
the easel board (D), $ by 8 in. by 2 feet 
long, a cross piece 8 by 3 by 4 in. under- 


f Т4 
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shutter 


two 
screws, clamping it in any position. | 
The standard (F) carrying the easel is 


"^. 


neath the fillets (H), and 


sliding board in such a manner that it 
will not stand quite vertical without the 
pressure of the strut (G), which is also 
hinged at the back end of the board, and 
when in position snaps into a shallow 
notch in the standard. For use in en- 
larging and reducing no explanation is 
necessary. 

For copying, etc., the frame is placed 


à] 
against the wall, being kept parallel with 
it, by the distance pieces, which are 
adjustable to the projection of the skirt- 
ing, and prevented from falling forward 
by the two side struts from the floor, 
being secured by wing-nuts on the 
runners; these struts and distance pieces 
are not shown on the sketch, but appear 
on the photograph illustrating the аррага- 
tus in use for copying. 

After the camera has been set up and 
levelled, the easel forms a very convenient 
platform, which can be raised or lowered 
to suit circumstances. Оп it is placed a 


SCALE, 
one inch to the foot. 
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small piece of board, say 8 by 4 by 8 in., 
a wedge-form groove is made with one 
side at right angle with the board, 8 in. 
deep, and fitted with à corresponding 
wedge for securing in a vertical position 
the photograph to be copied; а small 
screw-eye is placed at each end, and to 
these are attached strings with counter- 
weights hanging down in front, and at 
the back of the platform, which enables 
a backward and forward movement of the 
subject being copied. Anything else to be 
phctographed, such as flowers in a vase, 
etc., can be placed on the board, when, of 
course, the use of the wedge will fiót be 
necessary. These movements obviate the 
necessity of moving the camera, which 
usually entails considerable trouble in 
adjusting to the exact level required by a 
fixed platform. To D RE. 


€9———-—-— 
' A HANDY PHOTOGRAPHIC CABINET. 


T may be of interest to some readers 

to know how to make a useful cabinet 
for keeping together chemicals, bottles, 
measures, etc., when a room in the house 
cannot be sét apart as a dark-room, and 
when the bath-room or some other 
place has to be used temporarily for 
that purpose. This cabinet is a useful 
hold-all for the photographic parapher- 
nalia, and, when required for use, is 
moved into the temporary laboratory and 
opened out, affording a convenient table 
for operations, with everything necessary 
within reach. The sketch will explain 
the idea, the dimensions naturally de- 
pending upon the,size of the outfit. 

It will be seen That the whole front 


hinges on to the bottom, and, when in 
use as a table, is supported by two 
chains. The top is made in two pieces 
so that the front piece may be tolded 
back to allow of the easy removal of 
bottles from the back. There is a shelf 
extending from end to end of the cabinet, 
part of it being partitioned off as a cup- 
board for plates and printing papers. 
The rest of the shelf has a narrow fence 
of wood along the front edge to prevent 
anything from rolling off. On the 
bottom, and a couple of inches from the 
back is another “fence,” behind which 
tall bottles may be conveniently stood, 
and at either side there is a rack for 
holding dusters, tubes of chemicals, etc. 

The flap should be framed as a draw- 
ing board to prevent warping, and 
should be covered (together with the 
bottom of the cabinet, and perhaps a 
couple of inches up the sides and back) 
with American cloth, which can, of 
course, be sponged down when operations 
are over. 

Both inside and outside should be 
enamelled with good bath enamel, and a 
lock fitted to keep the flap vertical. A 
pair of handles completes the cabinet. 

D. E.5. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


AMERICAN PICTORIAL LENSES. 


Sır, —Your contributor, Mr. Hammond, in his 
article regarding “pictorial” lenses, uses the word “halation ” 
in a sense which may be confusing to some of your readers. 

It seems worth while pointing out that “halation” is the 
result of light reflected from the back of the plate; “irradia- 
tion” is the spreading of light in the film itself; while the 
difficulty of the “fringe” or “halo” round light or white objects 
when using “soft-focus” lenses is solely the result of the 
spherical aberration in the image given by the lens. 

Mr. Hammond suggests backed plates “to absorb some of 
the halation around the high-lights,” but, although the backing 
will, of course, obviate the true halation, it cannot have the 
slightest effect on the actual diffusion of the image. 

It is this fringe of light (round the collar, for example, in 
portraiture) which prevents these soft-focus lenses from more 
general use where there is any white object in the subject. 

I see that Mr. Hammond mentions controlling thé "quality ” 
of the image by alteration of the aperture. This is, surely, a 
very clumsy way of altering the effect, and very often impos- 
sible when the exposure needs to be brief. TE 

In the lenses by Dallmeyer and others, the components of the 
back combination have an adjustable separation, and provide 
a simple means of introducing just the amount of spherical aber- 
ration that is needed or that the subject will stand, this adjust- 
ment being quite independent of the aperture in use. 

Of course, if one is using an ordinary achromatic meniscus 
“landscape " lens, opened out beyond its normal F/11, then there 
is only the stop by which to control the effect; but this cannot 
be compared for utility with a proper adjustable lens.— Yours, 
etc., NEWMAN Е. HORNE. 
Acton Hill, W. 


—— 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF AMIDOL 
DEVELOPER. 


Sig,—If you consider the subject of sufficient importance, I 
should be glad to have some of your readers’ views on the keep- 
ing qualities of amidol developer, made up in the usual way for 
bromide paper. 

Every text-book solemnly assures us that *this developer will 
cnly keep for about three days," and I daresay much good solu- 
tion has been tipped down the sink by the all-believing user. 

I enclose a bromide print developed with amidol developer 
fourteen days old, and, what is more, developer that had been 
used and poured back into the bottle! Perhaps some will 
say that it is not worth while keeping used developer; but, to 
my mind, the principal thing is that one often has to mix up a 
considerable quantity for a small enlargement, and this solution, 
if no more work is on hand, is then wasted. Certainly it slows 
down, but all the talk of “bad colour,” etc., is, I think, rather 
theoretical than real. 

Hoping to have some opinions on this subject, — Yours, etc., 

Hornsey Rise, N. LEN. BALSTON. 


“SLOW” INSTANTANEOUS EXPOSURES 
WITH PNEUMATIC SHUTTERS. 


Siz,—Many amateurs must often find the shutter having no 
slower speed than 1-25th or 1-30th sec. does not allow of snap- 
shots except in very bright weather. The following device can 
be made in five minutes, and will enable any shutter having a 
brief time movement, which can be operated by a pneumatic 
release, to give exposures of 4 secs. to $ sec. 

The rubber tube must be cut in two, preferably near the 
camera, and the two ends joined up by a piece of metal tube. 
A very fine hole is made in this metal tube by filing a nick in 
the side. The correct size for this hole must be found by trial, 
as it depends on the size of the bulb and the strength of the 
shutter springs. 

The shutter is now set оп the brief time movement (/.е., the 
shutter opens on pressing the bulb or trigger, and closes again 
on releasing the fingers); then, when the bulb is sharply 
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pressed, the shutter opens; but, since the hole allows the air to 
escape, it will close again without releasing the bulb. The time 
of the exposure will depend on the size of the hole, but it 
should not be made less than $ sec. Several of these tiny tubes 
may, of course, be carried, giving, say, 4, 3, 2, 1, 4, 4, 4 secs’. 
exposure. The efficiency of the arrangement, even when working 
at 4 sec., is very high, as in most shutters the piston travels 
some distance while the shutter is full? open. With the }-sec. 
tube and a rectilinear that can be used at F/6, if an anastigmat 
is a financial impossibility, the tripod is seldom necessary ; 
tree-tops waving in the breeze become matters of supreme indif- 
ference, and in a good light a colour filter is possible without 
under-exposure.—Yours, etc., H. E. D. 

Leicester. 

(We would point out to our correspondent that the plan he 
suggests is practically that adopted in the “time valve" for 
pneumatic releases put on the market by the Thornton-Pickard 
Mfg. Co. and other firms.—ED.] 


The Camera Club.—The Westminster arc light has been 
installed in the studio, and a demonstration of its capacity and 
convenience in portraiture will be given on Monday, the 22nd 
inst., at 8.30 p.m., by Mr. А. D. Godbold. Thursday, the 25th 
inst, will be a ladies’ night, when Mr. Chas. E. Dawson will 
lecture on * Costume." 

Affiliaticn Lr n'ern-Slide Competition.—Secretaries are reminded 
that the closing date for entries in this competition is April 3o. 


Rugby Photographic Society.—Mr. F. A. Haigh, 17, Cromwell 
Road, Rugby, has now been appointed hon. secretary of this 
society. 

Photographs of the South Polar Regions.—From the Daily 
Telegraph we learn that Mr. H. G. Ponting, the photographer 
accompanying Captain Scott on his South Pole expedition, is 
now on his way home with a large mass of photographic mate- 
rial, including a series of cinematograph films, which should 
prove of the greatest interest. 


Quarterly Photographic Portfolio.—There are a few vacancies 
in this postal portfolio. Advanced workers only are eligible, and 
intending members Mis may reside in any part of Great Britain) 
must show technical excellence and good artistic ability in their 
work. Full particulars can be obtained on application to the 
hon. sec., T. H. Yeldham, 28, Dovercourt Road, East Dulwich, 
S.E. 


Kodak Finances.—If any evidence were needed of the popu- 
larity of amateur photography it would be afforded by the grow- 
ing profits of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey. The 
tenth annual report, which has just been issued, illustrates in a 
remarkable manner the rapid spread of one of the most attrac- 
tive of hobbies. The profits and dividends of Kodak, Ltd., 
since it assumed its present form are shown in the table below. 
During the past year, it will be seen, the net profits have passed 
the 42,000,000 level, and while the distribution remains the 
same as in 191o, a big increase has been made in the surplus 
which is carried forward. This fund, including the accumulated 
contributions of past years, now amounts to $12,186,300, or well 
over £2,500,000. The figures are as follows:— 


Year. Net Profit. Ord. Div. Added to *urp'us. 
1603 4,606,705 ЕУ 10% ... £3,600 
1904 8,500 T IO 218,100 
1905 827,600 T 12 268,100 
1906 1,116,600 E 17} 232,500 
1907 1,446,500 js 2$ 207,000 
1908 1,540,700 es 20 4531300 
1909 1,619,100 8 30 129,200 
1910 К 1,850,600 ss 40 .. 164,700 
IQII See 2,401,600 d 40 ... 716,300 


In addition to the surplus referred to, the company has funds and 
reserves amounting to nearly $7,000,000. Doubtless the excep- 
tionally fine summer of 1911, which encouraged a lavish expendi- 
ture of films, plates, and other materials, had much to do with 
this result, but, taken as they stand, the figures are a striking 
testimony to the financial importance of the photographic busi- 
ness at the present time. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Postponed Meeting of Lancashire and Cheshire 
ederation. 

I am requested to remind the lecturers and 
secretaries of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation of the postponed meeting, which will 
be held at the Village Institute, Edgworth, 
Turton, near Bolton, on Saturday, April 27th, at 
3.30 p.m. It will be remembered that the coal 
dispute made it impossible in March, owing to a 
shortage of trains, but now that affair is settled 
there is no just cause or impediment why there 
should not be a big attendance. Mr. Tansley 
wishes to know at once from secretaries and 
lecturers direct if they are intending to be pre- 
sent, so that he may complete the tea arrange- 
ments. The general arrangements hold gocd, 
viz.: Get excursion ticket (if issued) to Bolton; 
or arrive in time to take ticket (return) for 2.1 
p.m. train to Turton, where you will be met 251 
taken on to Edgworth, so wear the badge. (Train 
arrangements subject to railway company’s 
alterations.) 


The Federation Lecture Syllabus. 

In the last issue I gave some reasons for 
federation, and glanced over some of the bene- 
fits that accrue by its adoption. This week I 
propose to enlighten the committees of the 
societies in the South Wales area and other ncn- 
federated districts as to some of the manifold 
advantages a society gains cn joining a federa- 
tion. Presuming a federation has been decided 
upon and the preliminary meetings have been 
held and ratified, the secretary of the federation 
will set about preparing a lecture syllabus com- 
mon to all the sccieties. He will ask each 
society how many lecturers they can supp'y. No 
society is so weak or inefficient as not to be able 
to sunpnly at least one lecturer, and the larger 
societies will no doubt be able to offer Ё. иг, five, 
or six. In fact, a healthy rivalry is sometimes 
set up as to which society can send the most. 
Many of these gentlemen will have a choice «f 
two or three subjects, and each will be asked 
how many times he is prepared to lecture; some 
say, three, six, and nine. 


When it Reaches the Society Secretary. 

It is at once plain that the strong sccieties can 
help the weaker ones, which, as I have previously 
said, is the true spirit of federation. Having 
now got together a list of lecturers, the secretary 
will send a printed copy to each society, which 
will contain the names and addresses of each 
lecturer, how many societies he is available to, 
and a brief and condensed synopsis of his subject 
or subjects. It is here the society secretary and 
his committee begin to reap some of the fruits of 
federation, instead of having to rack their brains 
to think of some person who can give a lecture, 
but is unknown to them. Who can they think of 
who will give the necessary introduction, or what 
inducement can be offered to the gentleman who, 
a stranger to their society, has no interest in 


it and cannot be expected to put himself to 
considerable trouble for people he does not 
know? All these possibilities are cut adrift by 


federation, for he has received by the morning's 
post the Federation secretary's printed list of 
lecturers. 


Building a Syllabus from it. 


Let us now imagine the reality, and by ex- 
tracts from a lecture list now before us build v 
a syllabus for next winter. We open, say, with 
a conversazione, or a smoking concert, and the 
follcwing week the sericus business of the session 
commences, «o we must have something big and 
select—Mr. Arthur Marshall, with * Some Dutch 
Places and Pecple." Next week we must have 
a demonstration, and so we invite Rev. Hy. W. 
Dick, with ‘‘ Lantern Slide Making," followed, a 
weck later, by one of our own members; and 
then we pick up again with the Federation by 


, 


selecting T. Lee Syms, with ‘ Figure Studies ”; 


' 


Alex. Keighley, “А Tour Round an Old 
Garden "; or С. B. Howdill on ‘‘ Natural-Cclour 
Photography," etc., etc. 


Where the Federation Obligation Begins and 
Ends. 

I have mentioned these gentlemen because, not 
only are they lecturers to their own Federation, 
but are on the list for interchange to other 
Federations, and what I want to impress upon 


the South Wales officials is that the obligation 
begins and ends with a proper and due regard 
to a code of hospitality and courtesy, and no 
more js expected or allowed. All Federation lec- 
turers give their services without any fee or 
reward other than out-of-pocket expenses; but, of 
course, if a society does err on this point, my 
advice is, always err on the side of generosity. 


The Results of a Federation Syllabus. 


‚Тре Federation rules on this question are 
simple and few. Invitations to lecture should be 
sent direct to lecturers, and expenses must be 
paid to him on the night of the lecture. When 


_ the return journey is not possible the same night, 


hospitality follows as a matter of course. Each 
lecture must be acknowledged as a Federation 
lecture, and no charge can be made to the public 
for admission, whilst, on the other hand, there 
is no restriction on the number of lectures which 
a society may endeavour to secure from the list. 
With a Federation list such as I have before 
me, with sixty-six names therein, contributing an 
average choice of two or three subjects, it is an 
extremely simple matter to prepare the winter 
syllabus, and puts photographic societies ор the 
plane with large literary institutes, who pay 
scores of pounds for a similar privilege to mem- 
bers of a lecture agency. I have not even men- 
tioned the circulating portfolio, or the lantern 
slide set, or the annual excursion, or the enor- 
mous possibilities of a federaticn exhibition, ad- 
vantages which are of untold valve to a phote 
graphic society, removing it from the plane of a 
parochial effort to one of a broader basis, em: 
hodied with national ideas and aspirations. 


The Watford Exhibition. 


The amalgamation of the Watford Camera 
Club and the Watford Photographic Society, 
under the presidency cf Lady Ebury, has stimu- 
lated the united members this year to the pro- 
duction of a very fine exhibition of pictorial 
work indeed. As an exhibition of members’ work 
it reflects the greatest credit both on the indi- 
vidual workers and upon the organising com- 
mittee. Much of the success of the show, how- 
ever, is due to the untiring energies of the hon. 
secretary, Mr. F. H. Haines, who has taken tke 
bulk of the work on his shoulders and carried it 
through with success. The exhibition, which was 
opened at the Watford Public Library on April 
rth by Lady Ebury, includes nearly зоо exhibits, 
and it is not too much to say they are all cf 
excellent exhibition standard. Awards were mace 
by Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., to Elliott Pe-l, 
F. H. Haines, W. A. Andrews, Miss Kate Smith, 
Е. A. Це, W. J. Edmonds, and P. W. Morris. 
The combined soc‘eties—which, by the way, have 
very cosy quarters at 1co, High Street, Watford— 
should flourish under the new régime and go on 
from success to success. This exhibition gives a 
very good illustration of the maxim that '' union 
is strength." 


Bevill Camera Club Changes Quarters. 
I am asked to say that the Bevill Camera Club 


have now removed to more convenient headquarters 
known as Broadwater Hall, which is situated in 
Broadwater Road, High Street, Tooting. The 
society meets every Thursday evening at 8.20 
p.m., and they will be pleased to we'come any 
local unattached photographer desirous of joir- 
ing the society. The membership is very small, 
but there seems to be a gcod many amateurs in 
the district, who perhaps only want inviting to 
ensure their inclusion. The club is at present 
arranging a summer svllabus cf outings, com- 
petitions, and other social events. 


Todmorden Exhibition. 

The Todmorden Photographic Society have had 
what they term a gigantic success at their ex- 
hibition, and if numbers speak for anything it is 
a correct description. Four thousand passed the 
turnstiles on the Saturday, and nearly half as 
many on the Monday following. The Mayor 
opened the show, which was held in the Town 
Hall. The exhibits included local work and the 
excellent collections of the Inter-Club Alliance 
and the Lancashire Federation Travelling Exhi- 
bition, together with a loan display from Mr. 
Alex. Keighley, tke president of the Yorkshire 
Federation. 
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The Coventry Exhibition. 


The Coventry Photographic Club’s annual ex- 
hibition, held at the Coventry School of Art, on 
April ııth, 12th, and 13th, should do much to 
attract new members, and at the same time 
materially help the good work already being 
accomplished by the present members. The club 
has adopted the plan of abandoning open com- 
petitive classes in favour of a big invitaticn 
section, confining the competitive classes to 
members’ work only. By these means a much 
finer exhibition of pictorial work has been 
brought to the notice of the Coventry folk, as the 
pictures on loan form a notable collection, and 
include exhibits from a large number of the best 
workers. The high quality of these pictures will 
undoubtedly leave a good and lasting impression 
on those who are stimulated to learn from the 
examples shown. The work of the members, hcw- 
ever, is of high quality, and compares favourably 


with any members' section in larger societies, 
both in quantity and quality. Notable work by 
Messrs. Mercer, Harris, and Band receives 


award, and the club is to be congratulated on its 
progress. In the organisation of the present show 
the work was divided among several sectional 
secretaries under Мг. С. E. Band, the general] 
hon. secretary. The loan collection was ably 
looked after by Mr. J. Buckley, the catalogues by 
Мг. С. О. Seymour, the advertisements by Mr. 
A. E. Witherick, and tickets by Mr. P. H. 
Wenham. The plan appears to have worked ad- 
mirably. Mr. Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., judged 
the exhibition. 


Success for a New Society. 


A London society which responds to the rame 
of the Hamp:hire Hou:e Photographic Society 
recently held their first exhibition, which, I also 
understand, is to be an annual affair, for it 
proved to be a real success, and the exhibits 
shown there, on the whole, wcre of a standard 
rather above the average. This is very credit- 
able, when it is remembered that the society is 
onlv of some six months' standing. It was 
topical and up to date in character, as evidenced 
by a special section of work shown, which was 
devoted to prints of old Hammersmith, Chiswick, 
and Brentford, the former pace being the home 
of the society' adoption. 


What Time the Watch Stopped. 


The secretary of the Shotts Camera Club says 
they had an exhibition. of “THE A. P. AND 
P. N." slides on a recent Tuesday in the Public 
Hall at Shotts, when there was an audierce of 
over soo present. I am glad to have his assur- 
ance that the exhibition was very much enjoyed 
bv all present, and that the slides were certainly 
a very fine set. I am particularly glad to have 
that assurance because, in the same communica- 
tion, he asks me to announce that the watch 
stopped at one hour five minutes twenty-two 
seconds, and I am nct really quite sure why the 
watch stopped. At first I thought it might be a 
reiect that had strayed into the set and caused 
the trouble, but the length of time taken to show 
the set coincides with the time the watch ran, 
and I must perforce conclude that it was the 
applause at the end that stopped the watch. I 
have, however, some recollection of seeing а 
previous notice of a gold watch competition, so 
possibly it may have been Sandy's m: dern in- 
terpretation of “ Bang went saxpence’ that 
stopped that watch. 


Clevelard Camera Club. 

The Cleveland. Camera Club have just con- 
cluded a remarkably good exhibition of their 
work within the small compass of their studio in 
Clarendon Road, Middlesbrough. The show as 
a whole is of artistic merit, and makes it 
apparent the club is exercising Ms proper func- 
tion in assisting members to improve their work. 


Midlothian Awards. 

At a recent meeting of the Midlothian Photo- 
graphic Association, the results of the members 
exhibition were announced. Mr. Whitehead’s 
awards are as follows :—Advanced class, medal, 
Mr. G. Malcolm. Hon. menticn, Miss Malcolm 


and Mrs. A. Massue. Beginners’ class, medal, 
Мг В. M. Richardson. Hon. mention, Mr. G. 
Dickson. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will ezpodito matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Ful 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 
ges. ADVICE, 


name and address must be 
АП queries and 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“ Query " or “Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Printing on Wood. 


I am wishing to print photographs on wood. 
Can you oblige with receipt, ес. ? 


J. E. H. (Collingham). 

The earliest process (1858) consisted in 
rubbing the surface of the wood with a 
mixture of thick gum arabic solution and 
freshly precipitated silver oxalate, which 
was then exposed to the fumes of am- 
monia to hasten printing. The next pro- 
cess was that of coating the wood with a 
thick aqueous solution of albumen con- 
taining sodium or ammonium chloride; 
this was dried, and brushed over with a 
<o gr. per ounce solution of silver nitrate. 
The double transfer carbon process 1$ 
also applicable. The wood is first coated 
with chrome alum gelatine, e.g., (A) water, 
то 02., gelatine 1 oz., white sugar $ oz., 
glycerine 4 oz. ; (B) water т oz., chrome 
alum 8 gr. Make A and B warm, say 
oo deg. F.; add B to A slowly with brisk 
stirring. Make the wood very dry, and 
smooth with sandpaper, and then coat 
with the A plus B mixture, used warm. 
The collodion emulsion process is also 
applicable. As you seem to hanker after 
a gaslight emulsion, you might try the 
following:—(A) water 25 oz., gelatine 
34 oz., am. bromide 1 oz., am. chloride 
1 oz., nitric acid 10 minims; (B) water 
25 oz., silver nitrate 2 oz. Add B to 
A, and digest at 120-130 deg. for an hour, 
pour out, set, shred, and wash, remelt, and 
then coat in the usual way, which doubt- 
less you fully understand. 


Platinum Toning. 
Will you please give formula for platinum 
toning for black, also brown tones on P.O.P., 
using a 15 вт. tube of chloro-platinite of 
potassium? Is it possible to get purple tones 
on gaslight paper? If so, how? 
E. W. Н. Н. (Bath). 
It is not an easy matter to get pure 
black with P.O.P. Perhaps the best 
way, though a little tedious, is the double 
bath process. First tone the print to a 
purple or red-black in (A) water то oz., 
borax зо gr., gold chloride т gr. Wash 
the print. Then tone to black in (B) 
water то oz., phosphoric acid 3 drm. 
(fluid), pot. chloroplatinite 2 gr. For 
brown tones try (C) water ro oz., table 
salt 20 gr., citric acid 20 gr., pot. chloro- 
platinite 2 gr. Dissolve the contents of 
the 15-gr. tube in 15 drm. of distilled 
water, and keep the bottle in the dark. 
Be sure the bottle is quite clean before 
it is taken into use. It is a wise pre- 


caution to rinse it out with a little dis- 
tilled water to which have been added a 
few drops of pure hydrochloric acid. 
Platinum toning baths are best prepared 
an hour or two only before use. For 
purple tones with gaslight paper per- 
haps one of the following may give you 
what you want: (D) Water ro 02., potass. 
citrate 2 drm., copper sulphate 15 gr., 
potass. ferricyanide 12 gr.; or (E) water 
IO OZ., acetic acid 2 drm., uranium 
nitrate (or acetate) 20 gr., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 20 gr. 
Retouching. 
I have been removing fog by rubbing down 
with methylated spirit and rag, and have re- 
moved more than was required. I tried to 
retouch the negative, but find the retouching 
medium would not adhere to the parts treated 
with methylated spirit. 
H. J. W. (Harlesden). 
If you add a drop of methylated spirit 
to a drop of retouching medium, mix 
them on the back of an old negative, 
using a glass rod or knife point, and then 
apply this moderately freely, we think 
you will have no difficulty. But perhaps 
you did not allow sufficient time between 
applying the medium and attempting to 
retouch. Allow half an hour or so in a 
warm room, so that the solvent may 
evaporate. 


Small Camera, etc. 
(1) Does a small camera—say, the Ensignette 
—give the same extent of subject as a quarter- 
plate camera? (2) Is it necessary to have а 
shutter giving speeds to obtain satisfactorily 
exposed plates in all-round work? I cannot 
sec how it is possible to get correctly exposed 
plates otherwise. (3) Does a time-valve work 
satisfactorily? (4) Will a small camera give 
as satisfactory a picture as regards detail, 
distance, etc., as a larger camera? (s) Is 
there any detail to speak of lost in enlarging? 
C. R. N. (Clapham Junction). 


(1) The amount of subject, i.e., view 
angle, depends on two things taken 
together, viz., the focal length of the 
lens and size of plate. For instance, a 
s-inch focus lens with quarter-plate (41 
by 34) will give the same view angle or 
quantity of subject as a ro-inch focus 
lens оп a whole-plate, 1.е., 84 by 64. This 
would very nearly correspond to a 4-ш. 
lens and 33 by 2j plate. But with the 
same size of plate and different lenses we 
should get different view angles. The 
shorter the lens focus the wider the view 
angle, or more subject included, but the 
smaller the scale of picture. (2) By 
using a lens cap and small stop one can 
manage most subjects except those in 
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rapid movement, but, practically speak- 
ing, a shutter is all but essential for 
general work. (3) Time valves may not 
be absolutely correct, but they are quite 
"near enough" for all ordinary work. 
(4) The picture, as regards sharpness 
etc., depends, not on the size SE the 
plate, but on the optical qualities of 
the lens. (5) Theoretically, there must 
be some loss of detail when enlarging, 
but if one is content with, let us say, 
three or four diameters, this is usually 
negligible. Enlarging  quarter.plate to 
four diameters gives you about a 16 by 12 
picture, or three diameters with 34 by 24 
means about 10 by 7. 


Dark-room. 
For a blind I use a sheet of red linen, which 
I was assured by a photographic dealer was 
made especially for the purpose. The light 
which comes through it is of a pale red colour. 
Walls are glossy white. Would this be safe? 
etc. J. W. Р. (London, W.). 


From the context we infer that you 
propose to use daylight filtered through 
this red material. We can express no 
opinion about your red material, beyond 
saying that, from your description, it 
sounds risky for developing purposes. 
However, you would be wise to give up 
the idea of using daylight at all in 


this way. Better make a light frame- 
work to fit the window Наше, and 
cover this with some opaque mate- 


rial, e.g., two thicknesses of thick brown 

paper, and then use artificial light, e.g., 

gas, oil, etc., in a good dark-room lamp. 

It is bad economy to waste plates by 

using faulty, unsafe light. 

Ozobrome. 
I have just taken up ozobrome, and have not 
been at all successful. . . The first prints I 
got were light and weak. I gave longer time 
in the acid bath, when the result was thick, 
clogged up, and no detail. I found difficulty 
in getting the pigment to wash away.... 
What I want to know is, if I had taken the 
print out of the water when it had a lot of 
piement on it, would that have cleared in 
cold water? etc. E. C. B. (Birkenhead). 


The time in the acid bath is an im- 
portant factor. For а  weak.contrast, 
grey, flat print, give five to ten seconds ; 
for a normal print ten to fifteen seconds ; 
for a strong-contrast print fifteen to 
twenty-five seconds, or, say, “about” 
twenty seconds. After the acid bath 
hold the print up by the two top corners 
for just half a minute. This gives time 
for the acid to soak into the pigment 
plaster. As to your difficulty in getting the 
pigment to wash away, this points to too 
much time in the acid bath, or water not 
warm enough, or too long between 
mounting the tissue and developing, or 
not enough time in the hot water “de- 
veloping" bath. Begin developing (wash- 
ing off) at 1co-102 deg. F., and do not 
try to hurry things too much. But if 
you find the pigment is not coming away 
at all at this temperature, then warm up 
the bath to 105-107 deg. F. With over- 
printing effect you may find it necessary 
to warm the "water up to 112 Or 115 
deg. F. But in all gelatine processes of 
this or allied kinds it is advisable not to 
use the water warmer than is necessary. 
In reply to your specific question, in 
order to remove, wash away, dissolve the 
pigmented gelatine, you must have the 
water warm enough to dissolve the gela- 
tine. Cold water, therefore, will not do 
it in this connection. 

Silverinz Celluloid: Erratum. 

On page 323, March 2s, 18th line from 
end of third column, for “4 oz.” read 
“4 per cent.” 
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A Minimum Wanted. 

Judging by some recent 
indications, there seems to 
be a decided slump in the 
prices asked for exhibition 
prints. Although it is still 
not infrequent for five 
guineas, ten guineas, even 
twenty guineas to appear in the catalogue, I cannot help think- 
ing that exhibitors have lately modified their valuation. Person- 
ally I like to see a photographic exhibition with at least one 
twenty-guinea picture in it. Ц gives one a splendid chance to 
stand meditatively before this important frame, and from time 
to time pretend to draw out a cheque-book. But a year or two 
ago the even tenor of the guineas was rudely broken by a canny 
photographer of the North, who, being of a benevolent disposi- 
tion, and desiring only that his art should get into the homes of 
the people, figured his prints at seven shillings and sixpence. 
The secretary of the exhibition to which he sent them thereupon 
laid in a special store of little receipt-books and red wafers, and 
strengthened the door to prevent it from being burst in by the 
simultaneous rush of the buying public 


Bargalns Galore. 


I am not sure that the rush came. People are always made 
suspicious by cheapness. If you have a good thing, put a heavy 
price on it. In this case they feared shoddy workmanship—quite 
unjustifiably, for the things were excellently done. They asked 
how he could afford to do it at the price when another man, 
using apparently the same paper and materials, charged ten 
times as much. However, a still more recent exhibitor has now 
gone further, and has advertised his exhibition bromides at half 
a crown apiece. Yet I do not think that there has been in conse- 
quence quite so much elbowing and crushing as at a bargain 
sale in spring. Probably people are waiting, like the man who 
is postponing his purchase of a reflex, until they can have the 
things for nothing, and even receive a bonus in addition for the 
labour of carrying them away. Exhibitors might, indeed, stand 
out for a minimum, but I question whether the threat of a strike 
would greatly disturb the slumbers of Downing Street. 


Strictly Limited. 


One way to inflate the money value of works of art was sug- 
gested to me by a display in the window of a Bloomsbury picture 
dealer. The window contained a number of three-colour repro- 
ductions of a certain picture, and in the centre of the group was 
one of the original copper blocks from which they were printed. 
(The blue block only was in evidence ; I have no idea what had 
become of the red and yellow.) At first I thought this was in- 
tended for instructional purposes, for the colour process is still 
a mystery to the multitude. But a closer inspection showed that 
the image on the copper was scored over by a mesh of lines, as 
though a tennis net had been hung up in front of it. And then 
it occurred to me that the thing had been destroyed—purposely 
defaced and destroyed—and that the reproductions around it 
were exulting in consequence of the superior value that attached 
to their superior selves owing to the destruction of their parent. 


Broken Negatives. 


I came away from the ghastly spectacle feeling that the world 
of art was a selfish world, and an undemocratic world as well. 
Send a coloured almanac of the King and Queen into every 
household in the land, and no one will give more than twopence 
for it. But give it out that the same picture is very special and 
exclusive, and that onlv twenty plates are being taken, after 
which the blocks will certainly be destroved, and fifty people 
come rushing up with their sovereigns on the instant. . . . Mv 
friend, Gaston, says that he has tried the same idea upon his 
wife. Ile made a one-and-only print of her portrait, taken by 
himself with his own little camera, and this print he presented 
to her on her birthdav alone with the (purposelv) broken nega- 
tive. Her gratification on being assured that it was the one-and- 
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only print, and that the negative was really broken, was so keen, 
Gaston said, that it deeply affected him, and he is not easily 
affected. 


Boots and the Man. 

We may be forgiven if we have failed to grasp the importance 
of our boots when we have been out for photography. А corre- 
spondent in a Lancashire town sends ine a letter he has received 
from a local shoemaker, who writes, “ As a photographer, while 
following your hobby, you will at times get into places where 
good boots are as essential as a good camera.” There is 
obvious truth in this. Other things being equal, the man who is 
well and truly shod will be more likely to do good work than, 
let us say, a slippered pantaloon. Was any great picture ever 
conceived while the photographer stood in slippers which his 
nimble haste had falsely thrust upon contrary feet? I feel con- 
vinced that the man who fails to pay a proper respect to his 
shoe-leather is precisely the man who gets his bromides badly 
a and who mounts his enlargements out of the perpendi- 
cular. 


Sticking to His Last. 

It was a cobbler of other days who, not content with pointing 
out defects in a shoe of Apelles painting, presumed to criticise 
the drawing of the leg, and drew upon himself the classic 
rebuke, “A cobbler should stick to his last." Less critical is 
this Lancashire shoemaker, and more strictly attentive to his 
business, for he says, *We have appreciated your photograph 
at present on view at the exhibition in Albert Street, and you 
would appreciate these boots just as much." He adds that they 
are а “smart yet inexpensive pair for camera work." I am glad 
the word “smart” is used, for smartness in ourselves is what 
our cameras so often fail to see. You cannot be too careful 
about your personal appearance when you are out photograph- 
ing. An ungainly dress frightens the lens, and has been known 
even to damp the sensitivity of the plate, while, on the other 
hand, the addition of spats has been known to work wonders. 
If this shoemaker's flexible uppers and waterproof soles are as 
smart as himself, they are smart indeed. 
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For my boots, it is true, I’ve had never a thought, 

(If heels were not down, and the laces were taut), 
On a photographic excursion ; 

My exposures may alter and alter again, 

But the size of my boots—I take eights—will remain 
As the law of the Mede and the Persian. 


Further, if, as I’ve scrambled through gardens and grounds, 
And in search of my pictures have broken the bounds, 
Some shoe leather has caught my attention, 
That implacable boot, with its business-like toe, 
Someone else has been wearing—and I’ve had to go, 
To avoid any misapprehension. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ui TREATMENT OF INCORRECT 
ST week we considered 
the question of the time 
of development and its 


EXPOSURES. 


allowing development to take several 
hours; but while such a method of 
“ stand” development usually gives 


as to whether such incorrect exposures 
can be treated in the same way as 
normal exposures. Suppose both the 


effect on the character 
of the negative. We 
assumed, it may be re- 
membered, that the 
plates had been exposed 
with reasonable care—that is, that they 
had not had less than half the exposure 
they really required, ог if over- 
exposed, that they had not had more 
than double. But you may say 1t 1s not 
always that plates are exposed within 
these limits, and as mistakes may ос- 
cur, it is well to do something in the 
way of manipulation or control during 
the progress of development to correct, 
if possible, such mistakes. Perhaps 
one of the most likely mistakes is the 
use of a wrong shutter speed or of a 
wrong stop. We may have been using 
a speed of a fifth of a second for some 
quite near object, and then desire to 
take an average landscape, giving a 
twentieth or even a fortieth of a second. 
But we forget to change the shutter 
speed! Of course, it is careless, but 
we all do careless things now and then. 
Or we may have been calculating an 
exposure for F/16, and forget to alter 
the stop from F/6. Well, in both cases 


the plate will be considerably over- 
exposed—four times, or even eight 
times, over-exposed. On the other 


hand. the mistake may have been made 
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the other way on; in which case we 
shall have a plate very considerably 
under-exposed. Now the question arises 


over and the under exposed plates are 
placed in the dish with the correctly ex- 
posed ones, and all are developed to- 
gether for an average length of time, 
what sort of results may we expect ? 
So far as the under-exposed plates are 
concerned, we may say at once that the 
developer recommended two or three 
weeks ago—rodinal 1: part, water 24 
parts—used without any potassium 
bromide, will bring out any detail which 
may be there to be brought out. No 
other treatment could be suggested for 
serious under-exposure, except, per- 
haps, that the temperature of the solu- 
tion might be raised. And this is very 
likely to produce fog, which will bury 


the gradation of the delicate shadow 


It is sometimes advised to de- 
diluted developer, 


tones. 
velop with a very 


a negative with very fine grain, it is 
open to doubt whether it actually gives 
more detail or density. 

Negatives 1 and 2 are two plates 
which had the same exposure, under 
the same conditions of lighting, both 
plates being exposed within a few 
seconds. Negative т was developed 
for a short time, and number 2 for a 
long time. The actual time for num- 
ber 1 was the five minutes given as a 
normal time for development. Number 
2 was developed for twelve minutes. 
Both these plates were badly under- 
exposed, receiving about a sixth of the 
time they should have had. Careful 
examination of the negatives and prints 
shows that, while number 2 has a little 
more contrast than number т, it has 
no more detail, and it is fogged to a 
considerable extent. Taking these two 
negatives, the better result would be 
obtained by intensifying number 1 up 
to full printing strength. As in last 
week’s lesson, the prints ta and 2a will, 
with the reproduction of the negatives, 
help to give a good idea of the effects. 

Now let us look at the over-exposure 
side of the problem. Negatives 3 and 
4 again had the same exposure, an ex- 
posure very considerably longer than 
was necessary. Number 3 was de- 
veloped for a short time, and number 
4 for a long time, but in this case the 
short time was two minutes and the 
long time was five minutes—the normal 
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time of development. Number 3 is simi- 
lar to the under-developed plates of last 
week’s lesson, flat and feeble, without 
sufficient contrast. Unfortunately, we 
are unable to show negative No. 4, as, 
owing to its density, it has been impos- 
sible to obtain a satisfactory half-tone 


But, as may be 


reproduction of it. 
readily seen from the print 4a, it gives 


a satisfactory print. The negative 
15 so thick, however, so opaque 
їп every part (using opaque as 


a relative term instead of in its abso- 
lute sense), that printing becomes а 
slow and tedious business. If the print- 
ing process is the " bromide " process, 
the exposure for making the print may 
not be more than a few seconds, or at 
most a minute or so, and then the 
extra thickness of the negative is not 
so serious a matter. But with gaslight 
papers the exposures would be so 
lengthy that the making of a trial series 
on a test strip would occupy a consider- 
able time, for, roughly speaking, gas- 
light papers require minutes of ex- 
posure where bromide papers would 
require seconds. For daylight printing 
on P.O.P. the matter is still worse, and 
such a negative as number 4 might 
easily take a whole day to yield a print, 
unless printed in direct and strong sum- 
mer sunlight. 

To reduce the length of this printing 
time we may reduce the thickness of 
the negative, using for the purpose the 
hvpo and ferricyanide reducer. We 
already have by us a stock solution of 
hypo, which. it may be remembered, 
is of 25 per cent. strength. (The 
formula was given a fortnight ago.) 
That is, every four ounces of the solu- 
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tion contains one ounce of the hypo. 
The only other solution we shall need, 
therefore, is a 10 per cent. solution of 
potassium ferricyanide. This is some- 
times called potassium ferricyanide and 
sometimes red prussiate of potash. It 
is poisonous, and must be handled care- 


fully, and kept under lock and key. To 
make a 1o per cent. solution, we weigh 
out 480 grains, place in a mortar and 
crush up, just moistening the crystals 
with a little water to prevent their fly- 
ing out of the mortar when crushed by 
the pestle. This crushing enables us to 


dissolve them more readily. When 
crushed, we may add six or seven 
ounces of hot water, and continue 


grinding, rather than founding, with 
the pestle until the solution is com- 


plete. Then we pour the solution into 
a clean 10-ounce graduate, and add 


water up to the ro-ounce mark. We 
now place this solution in a stoppered 
bottle and label it, marking the bottle 
" 10 per cent. strength." To reduce 
the plate, we dilute some of our stock 
hypo to a ro per cent. strength. A 
quarter of an ounce of hypo crystals in 
two and a half ounces of water (i.e., ир 
to two and a half ounces) will give 
us a то per cent. hypo solution. By 
diluting our stock solution, however, 
we avoid weighing the hvpo, and also 
save time. If four ounces of stock 
hypo contains one ounce of the hypo 
crystals, obviously we shall get our re- 
quired quarter of an ounce of hvpo by 
taking one ounce of the stock hvpo. 
We then add an ounce and a half of 
water, and then have the two and a half 
ounces of то per cent. hypo solution. 


This quantitv is ample for a quarter- 
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plate. To it, in the measure, we must 
add about 80 minims of the potassium 
ferricyanide solution, and at once apply 
the mixture to the negative. It is 
always well to soak the negative in 
clean cold water for about five minutes 
previously to reduction. This soaking 
promotes even action of the reducer. 
The dish should be rocked in all direc- 
tions, and the plate examined from time 
to time so that reduction does not go 
too far. When sufficient reduction has 
taken place—that is, when the negative 
looks a suitable printing thickness—it 
is rinsed under the tap and then well 
washed. 

It should be understood, however, 
that this reduction is not necessary 
from the point of view of getting a 
good print. It is only a convenience 
because it saves time in printing. 

Some workers prefer to stop develop- 
ment of very fully exposed plates earlv, 
as was done with negative number 3, 
and then, after washing and drying, to 
intensifv, in order to get enough con- 
trast. The method is a satisfactory 
one, except for the fact that many in- 
tensitiers give negatives which are 
liable to change afterwards. When a 
negative 


is required to be absolutely 


permanent, it is usually better to de- 
velop fully—that is, for the normal time 
—and to reduce. If, on the other hand, 
it is only required to make a few 
prints, the negative then having served 
its purpose, the short development and 
subsequent intensification method may 
be adopted. But in a general way, in- 
tensification is a more tricky process 
than reduction. 


CRITICISM OF READERS’ PRINTS. Continued from page 5 (Supplement). 


ence of definition between the fuzziness of 
the lower inch or so, and the sharpness of 
the gate and figure. The figure being the 
focus of interest is naturally made sharper 
than most of the other parts, but this need 
not imply conspicuous fuzziness at our 
feet. For this and other reasons into 
which there is not opportunity to enter 
just now, the picture would gain by the 
removal of, say, three-quarters of an inch 
from the bottom edge. 

Turning now to print B, one gladly 
recognises the good judgment in letting the 
man on horseback largely dominate the 
scene. He, too, carries our interest into 
the picture. But in this case the cattle 
take their full share of attention, so that 
the figure here is not quite such a 


strong accent as it 15 in example А. 
Again, the somewhat strongly pronounced 
triangular dark mass in the right lower 
corner is in some degree detractive from 
the force of the figure. But the point 
which strikes us as least satisfactory 
is the relationship of the sky and 
the lighting of the nearer parts of the 
scene. 

The cast shadow of the horse and rider 
suggests the unclouded sun to our right. 
The sun was also fairly high in the sky, 
and was situated somewhat on the line 
which joins the top of the man's head 
and the shadow of his head on the road- 
way. This line makes an angle with the 
horizon of something not far short of half 
a right angle. But do the clouds and sky 


here shown suggest an unclouded fairly 
h'gh sun? Ignorance of climatic condi- 
tions in New Zealand prevents the expres- 
sion of definite opinion, but one may рег. 
haps be permitted to say that the sky and 
cloud here shown remind one of the even- 
ing hour not far from sunset in humid 
England. 

A third example takes us to Trinidad, 
showing us a composition that is strong 
bv reason of its commendable simplicity. 
The title echoes the leading note of the 
scene, which, somehow or other, has a 
half grim and tragic suggestion of 
“Tvburn’s trees." The sky part of this 
picture is somewhat of a puzzle, as it 
shows an effect that is not familiar to us 
in England. 
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RITICISMS OF READERS' PRINTS. 


Every week two or three prints entered in ‘THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News Weekly Competition will 
be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints 
from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the boay of the paper, will 
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be dealt with here. 


dwell in the vast conti- 
nents of Africa, Aus- 
tralia, etc., and for 
that, if for no other 
reason, it is good for 
us to see what others 
are doing in earnest 
picture making. Here, on this page, we 
have a couple of such reminders from 
South Africa and New Zealand which 
strike a note of affinity by the obvious 
fact that the interest in each case centres 
around a single figure which is facing the 
light, i.e., chief source of light, that in 
both cases is mere or less facing the lens. 
Yet, with these important features held in 
common, widely different they are in many 
other respects. In the case of example A 
we at once note the welcome fact that the 
worker has had the good taste and judg- 
ment to avoid the all too common arrange- 
ment of having the figure looking at or 
towards the camera. 

Now, there is a good reason why this 
present arrangement engages our зутра- 
thetic interest. We here have a bit of 
landscape which does not present any very 
pronounced features of attraction ; in fact, 
it is just the sort of thing we have all seen 
hundreds of times without paying much 
heed to it. But by thus placing the figure 
so that we see her looking at something or 
someone, somewhere “down along,” as 
they say in Devonshire, our interest, or 
curiosity, is engaged. Half unconsciously 
we wonder what it is that interests her— 
we also want to see it, and so we find 
ourselves also looking down along the road 
beyond the gate. 

In general terms it is a good sign in a 
landscape picture when we find ourselves, 
‘п imagination, stepping into the scene. 


B.—HOMEWARD BOUND 


WE island dwellers ihis figure largely con- 
are sometimes apt to  tributes this effect or 
forget our brother suggestion. 
camera workers who Now, suppose for a 


moment that the figure 
were turned round so as 
to be facing towards us. 
what would be the re- 
sult? we probably should 
at once lose all interest in 
the landscape part of the 
subject, and begin to 
wonder why the figure 
was standing there, and 
whatever she would find 
of interest to look at any- 
where in our neighbour- 
hood. In a word, as 
at present arranged, she 
takes our interest into the 
picture, but if facing 
towards us, she would be 
much more likely to take 
our interest ом? of the 
picture. 

Next, we note the agree- 
able effect of the halo.like 
line of light about the 
head which is quite suffi. 
cient without being ехар- 
gerated, as is the case all 
too often. 

On the other hand 
there are one or two 
points that are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. The 
sky is conspicuously de- 
void of suggestion of 
cloud or atmosphere, and 
brings to mind the word 
“paper,” and one may be 
allowed to question the 
desirability of showing so 
much consnicuons differ. 

(For continuation sec 
preceding фаре.) 
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By J. N. Selkirk (South Africa). 


By T. D. Leedham (New Zealand). 
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THE SENTINELS. Bv A. W. HuNT (Trinidad). 


See page 4 (Supplement). . 
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A! SLIP: ON A DANGEROUS ICE SLOPE. SAVED BY THE ROPE. 
See note on page 425. 
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2 @EDITORIAL COMMENT Ё 


The next exhibition of pictorial work at “ The A. P. 
Little Gallery " will open on May 2. It will consist 
entirely of examples of 
portraiture Бу Madame 
D'Ora, of Vienna. It is 
a remarkable collection, 
and we hope that all readers interested in pictorial por- 
traiture with the camera will endeavour to visit the 
show, which will remain open until the end of May. 
Some notes on the pictures, with reproductions, will 
appear in our next issue. 

e ® o 


Mr. Alfred Watkins's recent paper before the Roval 
Photographic Society was much too full and abstruse 
to have even its conclusions con- 
densed into a paragraph.  Sufhce it 
to say that he has devised a little 
instrument which, like all the pro- 
ducts of his skill, appears to be extremely efficient for 
its purpose, which is to assist plate-makers and others 
to make gamma determinations and read densities. The 
wedge-screen, which undoubtedly is going to prove 
very useful in photography, is employed in Mr. Wat- 
kins’s method. Опе speaker, in the course of the 
subsequent discussion, threw some doubt upon the 
Hurter and Driffield method of speed determination, but 
this method found in Mr. Watkins a warm defender. 
He gave the results of a long series of tests he had 
carried out upon many different brands of plates, and 
also upon different brands of bromide paper, and the 
inference was that the H. and D. system of speed- 
testing rested on the soundest basis, and came out ex- 
cellently in practice, although, as Mr. Sanger Shep- 
herd remarked, Dr. Hurter never claimed that he had 
said the last word in speed testing. 


e sse 
From particulars to hand, we learn that the Photo- 


graphic Arts and Crafts Exhibition, which opens at the 


Royal Horticultural Hall, 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS Westminster, on May ard. is 


AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. again likely to prove as 

attractive as its prede- 
cessors. The secretary, Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, has 
been working hard to interest the photographic trade, 
and a considerable number of the leading firms have 
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taken space, so that the visitor will be sure of being 
well looked after and have plenty to see. As, at the 
time of going to press, the arrangements are still in- 
complete, further comments on the show must be de- 
ferred to the next issue, when a large amount of 
space will be devoted to the exhibition and the exhibits. 
Our readers will be interested to know that the much- 
discussed Hydrazine plate will make its first public 
appearance at this show, and will be demonstrated bv 
Mr. G. Whitfield, B.A. (Oxon.), of the Paget Prize 
Plate Co. The new Paget Colour Plate will also be 
demonstrated for the first time. Lectures and demon- 
strations will constitute a strong feature of the exhibi- 
tion, and the Congress of the Professional Photo- 
graphers' Association will also be held at the hall during 
the time the exhibition is in progress. Next week's 
number of THe A. P. anp P. №. will be considerably 
enlarged in order to deal with the exhibition. Readers 
should order this special number well in advance. 
$ 8 Q 

А short time ago we referred to the manifold advan- 
tages of the circulating postal portfolio as a dis- 
seminator of pictorial photography, as а 
trainer for the critical faculty, and an 
incentive to better work bv reason of its 
competitive quality. From the number 
of folios that pass before us in the course of a year we 
are convinced of the truth of these remarks, and are 
pleased to note that the portfolio idea is becoming 
equally as popular on the Continent and in America 
as in this country. The American portfolios we have 
seen appear to be characterised by a greater variety of 
work of a distinctly experimental character, while Conti- 


CIRCULATING 
FOLIOS. 


nental work shows more clearly the national cha- 
racteristics than our own. The portfolio of the 
Copenhagen Amateur Photographic Club, which we 


have recently had the opportunity of seeing, does not 
have this trait so clearly indicated as in other collections 
we have seen from the Continent, but nevertheless in- 
cludes some excellent examples of sound pictorial photo- 
graphy. This Danish folio was sent to this country in 
exchange for a folio by the Zodiac Camera Club. Last 
week we reproduced a picture by Sigvart Werner 
(which was exhibited at the exhibition of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Ireland). This, we find, iş also 
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included in the folio referred to, and this week we repro- 
duce another example which will be found on page 437. 
We hope to reproduce one or two others from this folio 
shortly. We congratulate Miss Agnes Warburg, the 
secretary of the Zodiac Postal Camera Club, on 
arranging this international exchange. 

e og ge | 

It will be a matter of interest to readers and the 
photographic trade to note that the Ansco Companv, 
Binghamtown, New York, with a 
branch in Canada, have recently 
formed an English company in the 
name of °“ Ansco, Limited." The 
Ansco Company have already a considerable business in 
Continental Europe and the British Colonies, and their 
opening in London will in a great measure facilitate the 
distribution of their products in this country. The 
Ansco specialities consist of the well-known Cyko 
developing papers and postcards, with separate and dis- 
tinct grades for the amateur and professional photo- 
grapher; also cartridge spool films, photo-engravers' 
and studio apparatus, in addition to an extensive range 
of film cameras. Mr. Clarence B. Stanbury, vice- 
president of the Ansco Company, is in charge of the 
English business. He is a Canadian by birth, and has 
been associated with the Ansco Companv for the past 
twenty years. The offices and showrooms of ** Ansco, 
Limited," are at 143-149, Great Portland Street, 
London, W., and readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
should write to this address for further particulars. 

ве ® & 

We have alreadv referred to the realistic Alpine 
pictures produced by Mr. Donald McLeish, which have 
been reproduced from time to time in 
THE A. P. AND P. М. On page 426 this 
week will be found a уегу striking ex- 
ample of his work. It is a photograph 
of an incident that was almost a tragedy. Incidentally, 
it gives some idea of the use of a rope when traversing 


THE “ ANSCO" 
FIRM. 


A NOTE ON 
ALPINE WORK. 
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an ice slope. During the recent season a party of four, 
including Mr. McLeish, had nearly finished the traverse 
of a long ice slope on Mt. Pelvoux, when the second 
man of the party slipped from his steps. He convulsively 
drove his axe-head into the surface, which retarded him 
somewhat, but would not have stopped him had he been 
unroped, or prevented him from finishing his career 
with a cracked skull at the bottom of the crevasse. 
As it was, the help of the rope, with a little assistance 
in the way of step-cutting, enabled him to reach his 
companions' level. In all Alpine photography, parti- 
cularly when working from the precarious foothold of 
an 1CC step, the axe is often useful as an additional sup- 
port for the camera, as a shutter exposure is not always 
rapid enough to overcome the motion of the body due 
to more rapid respiraticn. "The picture was taken in 
diffused light on a thickly-coated plate of 200 H. and D., 
1-20th second at F/16 being given. 
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There should be little difficulty at this late day, one 
would think, in obtaining good business photographs 
of interiors lighted artifi- 
cially. Yet, on the occasion 
of a recent lecture by an 
| electrical engineer, the lec- 
turer, to his regret, had to content himself with photo- 
graphs of apartments taken in daylight, when his pur- 
pose was to discuss a scheme of domestic illumination. 
Such photographs, of course, were onlv of value as a 
means of showing the disposal of the fittings, and re- 
vealed nothing at all as to the effect of the lighting. 
Another expert, whose subject was gas illumination in 
private houses, was more fortunate, and was able to 
produce photographs apparently taken only by the light 
of such gas as is considered sufficient for the ordinary 
sitting-room. Those who specialise in the photography 
of artificial illumination should certainly be able to find 
profitable openings for their prints among the various 
electrical and gas companies. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINATION. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


OF IRELAND. 


T the annual exhibition of the Photographic Society ot 

]re'and, held last week, at the Sackville Hall, Dublin, the 
Society may be said to have entered on a new era. Ву far 
and away the largest and most successful in the history of the 
Society, the Council may congratulate themselves on having 
a'tracted work from a notable number of exhibitors from all 
parts of the world. | i | | 

This is probably the first time so much pictorial photographic 
work from France, Germany, Italy, Austria, and America has 
been seen in Dublin, and it is hoped that the art-loving inhabt- 
tants did not fail to freely patronise the show and express their 
appreciation. 

The members’ classes included an excellent array of work, 
but it is a matter for regret that with so strong a society such a 
small percentage of the members contributed pictures. Never- 
theless, the work shown was undoubtedly of a high average, and 
should prove an incentive to the other members who did not 
ris? to the occasion. 

]t is. however, in the open classes that the exhibition achieved 
so much success, and both in the British section and the section 
озеп to residents abroad, the work undoubtedly proved of the 
greatest interest and value to both members and visitors. There 
is no doubt that, in the presence of so much fine work, the 
standard of the members of the Photographic Societv of Ireland 
will be he'ghtened, and future exhibitions should show this in 
no uncerta/n manner. 

Атопт the members. the work of Mis. Mahonv and Messrs. 
Hugh Pollock, H. Stodert, and H. W. Segrave was conspicuous 
for its excellence; апі the autochromes of the president, T. H. 


Mason, also called for the commendation of the judge (F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.5.). 

In the open classes, work by Bertram Park, L. J. Steele, C. 
Borup, О. C. Wilmot, W. НИ, J. Hamilton, C. W. Colthrup, 
Max Poser, Sigvart Werner, Emil Rosenberg, Schlosser and 
Wenisch, L. Savignac, and Hugo Weisz received awards. 

The gold medal for the best picture in the open classes was 
awarded to Lacroix Fils, Geneva, while the Mortimer challenge 
shield and the Werner medal were both awarded to Mrs. 
Mahony in the members' classes. 

The exhibition was opened on Monday evening by the Editor 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
who gave a lecture on “Press Photography”; and during the 
week lectures on “Colour Photography” by Mr. W. Scott, 
"Winter Sports” by Mr. J. Stuttard, “Down the Danube to 
Constantinople” by Mr. J. White, *Le Vivarais” by Mr. 
Huzh Pollock, and “The Fairyland of Nature” and * Bioscoping 
Biz Game in Africa? by Mr. Richard Kearton, F.Z.S., were 
iven. 

à The Photozraphic Societv of Ireland is to be congratulated оп 
the progress made, and it is hoped that this exhibition will be 
the forerunner of other even more successful shows. As 
the premier society of Ireland, all residents in Dublin and the 
neighbourhood who are interested in photography should become 
membe-s. The Society is well equipped with dark.room and 
lecture-room accommodation at 16, Upper Sackville Street, and 
weeklv meetings are held throughout the season. Application 
to the hon. secretary. Mr. Н. W. Segrave, 20, Kenilworth Road, 
Rathgar, Dublin, will bring full particulars of membership. 
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MR. HALDANE 
MACFALL, author 
and artist, known 
as ‘ Hal Dane "' in art criticism, 
whose lecture at the last London 
Salon will be fresh in the memory, 
appeared at the Camera Club on a 
recent evening in a less critical and less detached 
capacity. Together with Mr. К. M. Cocks, he has 
elaborated a method of colour bromoil in which the 
colours are so disposed as to do away with every sug- 
gestion of the equivocal tinting of the ordinary 
coloured photograph. The details of the partnership 
between these two gentlemen are somewhat obscure. 
Mr. Macfall says that he is a mere ** snapper,’’ and only 
intervenes at the printing stage, while Mr. Cocks is 
equally anxious that Mr. Macfall should shoulder the 
main responsibility. 

‘* This 15 a colour representation,” says Mr. Macfall, 
‘“ of a scene in Italy.”’ 

“ From one of Mr. Macfall’s negatives,’ 
Mr. Cocks. 

“ Merely a Kodak snapshot," Mr. Macfall retorts, 
‘“ which Mr. Cocks developed.” 

‘* The colours being laid on the bleached image by Mr. 
Macfall.’’ 

‘“ Seriously impairing Mr. Cocks’s 
brushes in the process.’’ And so on. 

Static and Dynamic art. 

But to give only the second part of Mr. Macfall’s 
lecture would be like a dinner limited to sweets and 
coffee, and, indeed, the subject announced for his talk 
was the lessons which modern painting has for the 
artist-photographer. He declared that we were living 
in the midst of a revolution in painting. The static 
art, which for so long had mimicked the Greek, and 
which a century ago had settled down like winter upon 
European painting, was giving place to the dynamic. 
Hitherto the noblest and strongest passions had not 
received such fulfilment in painting as in the drama. 
But to-day there was a movement which was concerned 
to put action and passion into painting, and the 
Futurists, although they might be said to be fumbling 
in their methods and ideals, were at least significant of 
the dynamic element in the modern school. 

Of this new day in graphic art Turner was the 
morning star. He was more than a man—he was an 
epoch. He revolutionised painting. He broke away 
from the practice of placing colour in conventional 
forms with regard to static conditions. He uttered 
nature as his soul saw it. He outclassed every painter 
because, in addition to the shape of the wave, he intro- 
duced the smell of the sea, and, in addition to the rising 
sun, the fragrance of the morning. .And in what the 
critics shamefully called his decline he made harmonics 
of colour, almost rejecting form, and pouring out 
colour like music. France took up the revelation, and 
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FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


FROM MODERN PAINTING. 


Colour Printing by the Bromoil Process Expounded by 
MR. HALDANE MACFALL. 


Special to‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


Manet introduced mass-impressionism, which led ulti- 
mately to broken-colour impressionism, Colour began 
to sing up and down in the pictures, regardless of 
photographic truth. The assault began to be made on | 
the senses by means of harmonics. 

Photography, Mr. Macfall went on, was to share in 
this new spirit. It had within it the possibility of 
being a dynamic and no longer a static art. It would 
go on to a wider conquest of the emotions. The cine- 
matograph, which had enormous psychic force behind 
it, was an instance of action in graphic art, but action 
could also be depicted within the square. The snap- 
shot already gave us the flick and sparkle of life, but 
more than this was possible. 

To prove that modern painting had something to 
teach the artist-photographer, even apart from colour, 
Mr. Macfall showed examples in the form of mono- 
chrome slides— 

'* Which Mr. Cocks has зо excellently made," 

'* Which Mr. Macfall has so ably superintended ’’— 
of the work of several artists on the Jugend staff, and 
suggested that the same amount of selection and decora- 
tive effect was within the capacity of the camera. The 


HOMEWARDS. 


Ву W. C. Squires. 
The above is a small reproduction of a Bromoil print which was 


awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. See note on Mr. 


Squire's work on page 434. 
sense of action and movement, the cunning of the low 
background so as to give both dignity and vitality to 
the figure, were not beyond photography. He also 
instanced the decorative work of John Fergusson, 
whose rhythmic forms, unlike some present-day Parisian 
examples, were never forced at the expense of art. J. W. 
Simpson, again, in the trenchant modelling of his 
Whistler head, had a good deal to teach photographers 
as to lighting, and Gordon Craig’s scenic effects for 
theatres, depending as they did to a great extent upon 
the tragic gloom produced by the perpendicularity of 
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heavy curtains or massive columns, deserved close study 
on the part of any photographer who had decorative 
ambitions. Not less a dynamic force in modern art was 
Frank Brangwyn, who often achieved effects which, 
given judicious selection, were not beyond the control 
of the photographer. 

The great desideratum was that photography should 
realise its possibilities as a dynamic art. And although 
in monochrome its capacity to translate action was not 
feeble, it could scarcely enter into its heritage, Mr. Mac- 
fall thought, until photographers generally were 
divorced from the idea that there was some special 
virtue in having only one colour. Why should the 
¡photographer not have a free hand to add what Mr. 
Macfall was pleased to describe as '' the orchestration 
of colour ’’ to his forms, and thus annex new provinces 
to his empire? 

But were there not tinted photographs already? Yes, 
and usually horrible. Perhaps the Japanese did the 
tinting better than anyone else, yet even here the skill 
of the colourist was baulked and spoiled at all points by 
the underlying photographic tintiness, which must be 
rigorously avoided in a colour print. In order to point 
the way a little more definitely to the realisation of ideals 
of which it was so easy to speak, Mr. Macfall then 
entered into some details with regard to his colour- 
printing process. 

Bromoil the Benefactor. 

He placed upon one side all purist hair-splitting as to 
whether colour-printing is or is not permissible in photo- 
graphy. Не took it for granted that oil or bromoil 
prints in monochrome were photographic prints. If 
the gelatine image might be bleached and the bleached 
image dabbed with one colour, it stood to reason that 
the changing of the colours laid upon the gelatine image 
was as correctly photography as the laying on of one 
colour. That was what he and Cocks—he meant, Cocks 
and he—had done, and he pointed to a dozen or more 
framed colour-prints disposed around the room as 
examples. They included scenes under Moorish skies, 
silvery-green landscapes, portraits, and even Conti- 
nental festivals with their array of colour. They were, 
he claimed, just as much photographed prints as a 
colour-etching was an etching, and in brilliancy, vivid- 
ness, subtlety, delicacy the results which the process 
might yield were as good as water colours. 

Practical Instructions. 

Proceeding to details, Mr. Macfall said that the best 
results were found to be procured by the use of the pure 
colours of the Broken-colour Impressionists, closely 
akin to the red, vellow, and blue of the three-colour 
reproduction process. In bromoil colour-printing, 
instead of employing the somewhat acid and harsh 
colours of the process-printers, they used artists' 
colours, namely, cobalt, cadmium yellow, and ver- 
milion, supporting these primaries by certain enriching 
colours which saved the over-teasing of the thin low- 
relief of the gelatine of the bleached print, upon which 
the whole colouring of the image depended. These 
colours were specially useful for finishing and for 
gaining a certain richness of texture. The '' palette of 
seven " consisted of an old lithographic stone, upon 
which each colour was spread out flat, and, asin ordinary 
bromoil, the brush was held at the extreme end of the 
stick and padded or dabbed upon the print, with the same 
action as in stencilling. The seven colours were— 

Black. 

Cobalt with French ultramarine in support. 
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Emerald oxide of chromium. 
Raw umber with light red chalk in support. 
Vermilion with rose madder in support. 


Cadmium yellow with orange cadmium in support. 
White. 


The cadmium yellow with orange was found to be 
very useful, wholly safe, and a working colour which 
should not be allowed to go too low in tone, and the 
same was true of vermilion and cobalt. Raw umber 
was a dangerous item if obtained underneath, because 
it gave a sort of photographic tintiness, and red chalk 
should be used in its place, if possible. Mixed on the 
palette with the chalk, raw umber gave a rich warm 
brown. Emerald green was a very necessary colour 
on occasion. Black should be used sparingly, only for 
such a thing as the last touching of a boot. White 
also should not be used singly at all if possible, but it 
was useful for giving lighter hues by a mixture on the 
palette, making a rose pink with vermilion, for instance. 
Each of the colours required a separate brush. 


Applying the Colours. 

In laying on the colours, a detail, such as a head, 
might be tackled first and completed, or the print might 
be gone over as a whole in a pale hue of one of the 
three primaries, and the other colours afterwards 
worked in. This latter was probably the most rapid 
and effective way, and the way in which the photo- 
grapher would naturally feel most at home. The 
process-printer, he understood, always printed in the 


yellow key first, and likewise in this bromoil colour- 


printing it was found that the yellow over-all gave good 
results, the other two colours being worked into it subse- 
quently. The remarkable thing was that the red and 
the blue, with the yellow, by combination, produced 
almost every colour desired. And with seven colours 
and their supports the range was limitless. Не added 
that it was well to employ the most vivid colours possible 
for any subject, since the trouble was to retain the 
vividness which, if not carefully handled, resolved itself 
by mixture into low tones, and the tinty photograph was 
upon them. 
Some Comments. 

A few criticisms were forthcoming from Mr. Antony 
Guest, the chairman, who advised against ill-equipped 
photographers striving after decorative effects, and saw 
the greatest drawback to the colour process in the fact 
that the colour could not be taken directly from nature. 
It had to be remembered or imagined, and there were 
some colours that could not be imagined, and some that 
could scarcely be remembered. Не suggested as a 
practical way out that a water-colour note should be 
made at the time depicting the broad effect. 

Mr. George Lambert, from the painter's point of 
view, said that personally he did not believe there was 
such a thing as the colour ofnature. Therefore it did 
not matter. Мо two people saw a scarlet cloak alike, 
so that within a given gamut colour laid on the photo- 
graph became a purelv personal affair, in which the 
artist-photographer, free from restraint, could enjoy 
himself as much as he pleased. 

But on the point of remembering colour, Mr. Mac- 
fall declared that he could remember it so definitely that 
he could tell almost up to the nth value a shade he saw 
ten vears ago. 

The secretarv of the Camera Club announced that a 
future evening would be devoted to a further discussion 
of the process. 
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FTER eighteen years 
А of photographic ex- 
perience, I still hold 
allegiance to pyro-soda as 
my favourite developer for 
negatives. True, it cannot 
be regarded as a universal 
developer for both plates 
and papers, but for nega- 
tives on either glass plates or films I consider it hard 
to beat. Let us consider for a moment what it is that 
we expect of a developing solution. We must have 
one that will keep fairly well. Most of us feel it ex- 
tremely irksome to be continually compounding, most 
of us feel annoyed when a developer mixed up 
but a fortnight ago now absolutelv refuses to do its 
work. Мапу of the modern developers keep well in 
solution, but, to my mind, other and more important 
qualities are sacrificed. Then, again, we must prefer— 
and who shall blame us?—that our developing agent 
should not stain the fingers, should not make our hands 
look as hough we were inveterate smokers of 
cigarettes! А developer which stains the hands will 
stain the negatives and prolong the process of printing 
unduly. Here, again, many modern developers take a 
front rank—they are cleanly in use. 

But, above all, we require in a developer that it should 
act fairly quickly, but not too quickly; that it should 
bring out all that there is on the plate; that it should 
give correct gradation with the maximum of intensity 
desired; and, lastlv, that the actinic quality of the 
deposit should be such that good prints can be obtained. 

If pyro-soda be made up as I am about to suggest, it 
will keep in the working solution at least six months, 
and in the stock solution indefinitely. I write that after 
years of experience with it. It will not stain the fingers 
under normal conditions; that is, under those conditions 
which usually characterise the amateur's working. 

But the chief feature of pyro-soda I reckon to be, first 
the fine quality of the negative. I know no other 
developer which gives a negative of such good printing 
quality as one developed with pvro-soda. With a plate 
correctly exposed and carefully developed with pyro vou 
get a negative which will give vou °“ plucky ” prints 
full of gradation—which, if you are using P.O.P., will 
lose nothing of their vigour in the toning bath. You can 
get a negative, И vou wish, as soft and delicate as 
possible, or as vigorous as vou can desire, with the use 
of this developer, and yet both will print out well. I 
have tested this developer, for both extremes, and never 


found it wanting. 
The Formula. 


Much, I believe, depends on the way the developer is 
compounded; I would, therefore, ask that careful 
attention be paid to the following instructions. 

First, then, dissolve half an ounce of metabisulphite 
of potassium in ten ounces of hot water. As this gives 
off very pungent fumes, it is advisable not to put one's 
nostrils too near the solution. When this is cold pour 
the whole of it into an ounce bottle of руго. I was 
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once asked how it was possible to do this, as it seems at 
first an impossible feat. But pyro is very light, and a 
bottle which just holds one ounce of pyro will hold ten 
ounces of water. This, of course, does not refer to 
pyro in crystals. By the way, I always use Schering's 
pyro. The pyro having dissolved, as it does, in imme- 
diate contact with water, pour this solution into a ten- 
ounce glass-stoppered bottle, affix a label, '' Stock 
Pyro." It will be of a pale canary yellow, and will keep 
indefinitely. 

Now we come to the actual working solutions. Take 
a ten-ounce bottle, a round one by preference, pour into 
it one ounce of the stock pyro solution, and add nine 
ounces of water; label this '* Pyro Developer No. 1.” 
It will be as clear as water, and will keep in good 
working condition at least six months; and you are not 
likely to want ten ounces of solution to last longer than 
that. 

Now No. 2 solution. Take another ten-ounce bottle, 
a flat one this time, so that it may easily be distin- 
guished in the dim light of the dark-room—and into this 
put one ounce of soda carbonate crvstals and one ounce 
of soda sulphite, being quite sure that the latter is fresh 
and bright, fill up with water, and duly label ''Pyro 
Developer No. 2.” 

Now another bottle, ten-ounce size again. Into it put 
half an ounce of bromide of potassium and ten ounces of 
water. Label this ‘‘ Bromide 5 per cent. Solution.” 


The quantities for use are as follows: equal parts 
of Nos. 1 and 2 and about one dram of bromide solution 
to every two ounces of mixed developer. I use for а 
half-plate, one dram bromide, and one ounce each of 
Nos. 1 and 2. It can be used for two plates, acting 
rather more slowly on the second, and giving slightly 
greater contrast on the second than on the first. — If 
over-exposure is feared, use more No. т than No. 2. If 
under-exposure be presumed, omit the bromide. 

Each of us, I suppose, has his own ideas of the ideal 
negative. For myself, I like a soft one (not a “ flat ” 
one) with plenty of delicate gradation. И after using 
the above you desire a '' pluckier ’’ negative, it would 
be well to make No. га little stronger, sav one and а 
half ounces of stock pyro to nine ounces of water; but I 
have found the above strength just right for ту need. 

This developer acts more slowly in cold weather than 
in hot. The best temperature to use it at is about the 
normal temperature of an ordinary living room, or, sav, 
about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The question will probably be asked, Will it develop 
any make of plate? I must confess that I have not 
tried every plate on the market, but those I have tried 
have always yielded good results when treated with this 
developer. I claim for it that it is cheap, that it will 
keep well that it will not stain either fingers or plates, 
that it will bring out all there is on the plate, that it is 
equally efficient in the case of snapshots as in the case 
of long time exposures, and Jast, but of prime 
importance, that it yields a negative of first-rate printing 
quality. What more could be desired in a developer? 
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N last week's Notes I touched on the 
subject of long "instantaneous" ex- 
posures with camera held in the hands. 
and suggested various methods whereby 
the body could be kept sufficiently 
steady to enable exposures of a quarter 
or half second to be secured. И is 
really remarkable how difficult the 
average normal man or woman finds it 


to avoid movement of the camera at the 


instant the shutter is released. Fre- 
quent practice is the only means 
whereby absolute steadiness can be 


secured, and I suggest the desirability 
for an occasional “dress rehearsal" 
with the unloaded camera. If the 
camera is fitted with a focussing screen, 
this rehearsal can also be employed for testing the eye in 
correctly judging distances. 

Time Exposures with a Hand Camera. 

When the subject requires an exposure greater than can 
be given with the camera held in the hand, a tripod or other 
support becomes necessary. The great number and variety 
of light tripods now on the market offer a good selection 
for the hand camera user. Obviously, if portability is an 
essential for one's equipment, the tripod (which will usually 
be looked upon às an unnecessary hanger-on until it is 
wanted, and then it will be wanted badly) should be as light 
and small as possible. My own experience of practically 
every variety on the market points strongly to the adoption 
of one of the light wooden tripods rather than the telescopic 
metal type. These latter score in the matter of small bulk, 
but until a really good (and expensive) pattern is obtained 
they are liable to go wrong at inopportune moments. 

A variety of support that was advertised some time ago, 
and which has considerable points of merit, is a thing called 
the *Unipod." Аз the name indicates, this is a one-legged 
affair, and takes the form of a telescopic walking-stick. 
Most walking-stick tripods are failures as walking-sticks, 
whatever their virtues may be as tripods, because their bulk 
and general appearance are against them. In the case of 
the “ Unipod," however, we have a very passable walking- 
stick indeed. An inner tube of brass pulls out from the 
outer tube (of bamboo), and the height is readily adjustable. 
The handle unscrews, and the screw-top will then engage in 
bush in camera base. If now the camera is pressed against 
the chest and a firm stand made with feet apart, the 
" Unipod " forms a support for both the camera and the body 
of the operator. In fact, the “ Unipod,” plus the two legs of 
the photographer, forms a verv creditable tripod, and with a 
little practice exposures of two or three seconds can be given 
with ease. 

There are also a number of little pieces of apparatus for 
fixing a hand camera to a tree trunk, bicycle handles, back 
of chair, etc., all of which are useful things to know of ; but 
I must defer a reference to these to a future note. 

A Pocket for the Pocket-.Camera. 

The habitual hand camera user should pay more attention 
to his tailoring than he usually does. All tailors have now 
got into the way of making a fountain-pen pocket when 
requested, and also of supplying those large interior jacket 
pockets called “game pockets," or sometimes “ poachers’ 
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pockets." But there is no reason why the photographer's 
Jacket should not contain a special-sized pocket, preferably 
on the inside of the breast, for a thin folding camera—and, 
let it be added, reserved for that alone. The pocket in which 
a pipe or tobacco is usually placed is always full of dust, and 
is mot suitable for the accommodation either of a camera or 
of any other photographic items. At all events, in the 
“ Norfolk,” if not in the town suit, there should be a pocket 
for the camera and a pocket for dark slides or films ; further- 
more, the experienced worker will want a handy little pocket 
for extras, such as the ortho. screen, the meter, the lens hood, 
and so forth. The photographer who can carry all the 
paraphernalia in the pockets of his suit, and be absolutely 
independent of a bag, will find his mobility very delightful. 
But the pockets must be sacred to photographic things alone 
and be strictly dust-free, which means that they must have 
flaps to button, and perhaps even a removable lining. But 
this is simply a matter of guidance to one's tailor! 
A Sky Shade for the Lens. 

A sky-shade flap, or one of the several excellent patterns 
of detachable lens hoods recently placed on the market, 
should form an item in every hand camera worker's kit, and 
should fix with such firmness on the apparatus that no 
tumbling off can occur. But should it chance that the 
photographer is possessed of neither hood nor flap, or has 
left them at home, and wishes to take what is known as an 
* into-the-face-of-the-sun " snapshot, he must find some other 
means of throwing a shadow upon the glass of his lens. As 
most workers hold their cameras at waist level, one rather 
obvious dodge may be mentioned. It is this. Let the 
photographer bend over his camera, further and further, 
until he sees the shadow of the brim of his own hat just cover 
the lens of his camera. But, of course, he must recollect 
that, leaning as far forward as this, the chances are that he 
is no longer looking vertically down into his finder, and, if 
that is so, he will not, with some forms of " brilliant" finder, 
be getting an accurate view of what the camera is aimed at. 
Another wrinkle may be mentioned ея passant. When the 
camera has dark slides and the latter have pull-out shutters, 
the pull-out shutter may often make a convenient skyshade, if 
laid on the top of the camera so as to overlap the front. 

A Reflex Tip. 

Practically all hoods of reflex cameras are so arranged 
now that the camera can be held pointing sideways, and the 
photographer, while quietly focussing his subject, does not 
appear to be looking in that direction at all. Now it will be 
seen that his power of turning the hood sideways puts a very 
valuable power into the hands of many photographers who 
wish to use their cameras at eye-level instead of waist-level. 
Mirrors are provided, it is true, as extras, on many reflexes, 
so that the camera can be raised to the eye-level, the photo- 
grapher looking straight along into the mirror and seeing 
a reflection from the focussing screen. But by turning the 
hood sideways and then holding up the camera, lying on its 
side, as it were, at eye-level, the ground-glass can be viewed 
direct ; and though it is a little awkward at first to get at the 
knobs, and so forth, needed in focussing—knobs which, when 
the camera is in its normal position, the fingers find auto- 
matically—this preliminary clumsiness will soon be over- 
come, and the worker will find that when he does occasionally 
want to lift the reflex to the height of his face, this can be 
done without the aid of any expensive mirror extra-piece. 
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А How many times 
Ji VA A, т... in text-books and 

2 photographic 
periodicals is the amateur advised to use a long-focus 
lens for portraiture, and, judging Бу a great number of 
prints one sees, how seldom does he follow the advice ! 


Taken 


A TrrEPHoTO PORTRAIT. as described on next page. 


Probably this is largely due to the fact that 
makers supplv cameras fitted with the compara- 
tively short-focus lenses, which for optical and 
other reasons are most suitable for general 
work. And so long as the photographer is con- 
tent to photograph his models from a distance, 
and '' get them small’’ on the plate, well and 
good; but he is often not content to do this and 
make enlargements-—he brings his camera close 
up, so as to '' fill the plate," and we all know 
the result with that huge shoulder ‘‘ in the fore- 
ground. ”’ 

Occasionally, by very careful arrangement, a 
result тау be ‘obtained in which the so-called 
distortion is not noticeable, but it is only neces- 
sary to compare prints from negatives taken 
with a short-focus lens with those made from 
negatives taken with a really long-focus lens, 
to see at once the superiority of the latter. The 
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A Telephoto Portrait. 
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terms ''long-focus '" and “ short-focus are, of 
course, used here as they are generally understood, the 
length or shortness being entirely a matter of relative 
equivalent focus and size of plate. 

In THe A. P. Амр P. М. for July 31, 1911, there 
appeared an interesting article bv Mr. T. W. Donald on 
‘Telephotography of Children,” in which the writer 
advocated taking the portraits out of doors in order to 


Ву_Е. A. and Gy В. Reeve. 
This picture was also awarded а prize inthe Weekly Competttion. 
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avoid the long exposures which indoor telephotographs 
usually require. When dealing with quite young chil- 
dren, it is, of course, desirable to keep the exposure as 
short as possible, but the difficulty is not nearly so 
formidable in the case of adults and many voung people 
still in their ‘‘ teens." Exposures of half a minute or 
more can often be safely given, provided the model is 
comfortably posed, with reasonable amount of support. 

In this connection we must plead guilty to reverting 
to some extent to what many consider the ‘‘ methods 
of barbarism " employed by portraitists of a bygone 
generation, and still practised, we believe, by certain of 
the less '' modern " professionals: we refer to the use 
of head-rests. "There is no need to have anything in 
the shape of a vice, or other instrument reminiscent of 
the Spanish Inquisition. A plain wooden stool with a 
narrow upright board fastened to it, and ending about 
the height of the top of a sitter’s head serves the pur- 
pose quite well. Sitters, of course, vary in height, but 
the board is fixed for tall models, shorter ones being 


The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE А. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2 Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) C. : 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
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raised to the desired position by means of cushions, 
etc., placed on the seat. To the top of the board а 
small pad is tied, and against this the sitter's head rests 
lightly. A very steady model may, perhaps, not need 
the support thus gained, but in most cases some such 
device will be found to lessen the chances of movement 
very considerably. 

The lens combination emploved for the examples 
reproduced was a 6} in. Dallmeyer stigmatic, Series та 
(open aperture F/4.5), with a 3 in. negative lens 
attached, on a quarter-plate camera. For this size of 
plate an average of three magnifications (giving approxi- 
mately an equivalent focus of 20 in.) is most useful, 
but equally satisfactory results can be obtained with 
the same lens combination on a half-plate at rather 
higher magnifications. 

The illustrations were taken in an ordinary room at 
three magnifications. The stop of the combination was 
F/13.5 (positive F/4.5X3), the exposure in each case 
being thirty seconds on a Barnet S.S.O. plate. 
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Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James M*Kis- 
sack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, (25) 


Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. Е. 


Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (зо) С. F. Rea, (31) F. Collins, 


(32) Easten Lee, (33) Miss Frances Pitt. (34) P. Е. Storrs, (35) J. M. Sellors, (36) W. С. 5. Fergusson, (37) Harrop P. Wight, 
(38) Miss May Barker, (39) Thomas Carlyle, (40) Harold A. Crawford, (an) HI. Bed ranzmann, (42) A. H. Dodman. 


XLIII.-W. C. SQUIRES. 


E have on previous occasions referred to the 
keen and energetic band of workers that 
exists in the Cambridge and District Photo- 
graphic Club. Amongst these, Mr. W. C. 

Squires, the subject of this note, can be counted one of 
the keenest. This is particularly so in regard to that 
quality known as the desire to ‘‘’ get on." We have 
watched this worker's progress with a good deal of 
interest, and seen with appreciation his determination in 
overcoming difficulties in picture making, with the con- 
stant desire towards improvement, and we certainly 
look to him to sustain the good opinion we have formed 
regarding his future work. 

Readers of THE A. P. AND P. №. are probably well 
acquainted with Mr. Squires’ pictures, which have been 
reproduced from time to time in these pages, and in the 
present issue three other examples are given. 

He expresses his indebtedness to photographic exhi- 
bitions which he visits as suggesting possibilities in his 
work and inspiring him to renewed effort. Being a 
man of a somewhat retiring disposition, he regards his 
work with serious interest, and takes pleasure in 
working conscientiouslv and quietly until the desired 
result is achieved. He has never used a larger camera 


than quarter-plate—he works with a reflex—and his 
first attempts at picture-making took the form of 
straight bromide enlargements. Although Һе has 
alwavs believed in getting his effects as far as possible 
in the original negative, the limitations of straight 
bromide enlarging made him turn to the gum-bichromate 
process, which gave him greater opportunities of modifi- 
cation, and then later the fascination of bromoil appealed 
to him, particularly for its saving of the enlarged nega- 
tive, and it is in this process that most of his recent 
work has been accomplished. 

He believes that the best pictorial work of the future 
will be done in this process, and is convinced that in 
capable hands it gives the greatest control for personal 
expression. At the same time, like most modest men, 
he is not dogmatic, and still occasionally makes a nega- 
tive for straight prints. 

Landscape subjects appeal to him most. He always 
uses backed ortho. plates, and, whenever possible, a 
light filter. In writing to us recently, Mr. Squires 
said :—‘‘ The pleasure I get from the work is my sole 
reason for doing it, and so far I have developed no 
ideals, except to do better than I have done.” 

This is, however, quite a high ideal, 
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REFLECTIONS. By W. F. T. Pinkney. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weckly Competition. 
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THE OLD SMITH. P. LUNDSTEEN (Denmark), 
See page 427. 
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THE caravan- 
ner resembles 
that humble 
animal the snail: 
he takes his house 
with him wher- 
ever he goes, and 
he travels slowly. 


But to travel 
slowly is not to 
travel without 


pleasure and 
profit, and to take 
one's house with 
one 1$ not neces- 
sarily to be ham- 
pered with house- 
keeping. The ser- 
vant or landlady 
problem afflicts 
neither snail nor 
caravanner; and both nomads may stop to sleep and rest 
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A FOREST ENCAMPMENT. Bv WARD MUIR. 


IARAVANNING FOR THE LANDSCAPIST. 


By WARD MUIR. 


and eat, at any point in their peregrinations, without 
the fear of failing to find lodgings for the night or an 
outrageous hotel bill (boot-blacking extra) to brighten 
the breakfast table on the following morning. 

The caravan is not a satisfying vehicle of progression 
to him who is cursed with the itch for speed. The cart- 
horse which drags the van may, it is true, be galvanised 
into a sort of lumbering gallop on the downhill slopes, 
but this experience, once tried, cures all further desire 
for similar experiments. The van lurches and rolls and 
rattles, one's best crockery leaps to and fro in its cup- 
board, one's books fall from the shelves, one's teeth 
chatter in one's head, and as soon as possible one jams 
on the brake and brings one's quivering abode to а 
standstill. Nevermore does one attempt a greater speed 
than four miles an hour. 

And what man in his senses would wish to traverse 
the loveliest lanes in the world—those of the British 
Islands—at a greater speed than four miles an hour ? 

The day's total of milestones passed may not be very 
impressive; but in this country an immense difference 
may occur in the landscape—even, in some degree, in 
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the climate—in a very few miles. In Asia and America 
one may tramp for a week and still behold a limitless 
plain of sand or alkali desert; in Britain one cannot 
tramp for half a day without entering fresh realms of 
scenery, an utter contrast to that from which one 
started. I have drawn up my caravan into a moorland 
quarry, across which the wind howled all night, the hail 
beat upon the roof, and the stove could hardly warm 
the temperature of my little room, for I was eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea, and the month was May. Next 
morning, under a grey heaven of driving clouds, I har- 
nessed the horse and started down the pass, and by tea- 
time I was drawing into an orchard white with blossom, 
above which showed a turquoise-blue sky; and I could 
eat my supper in the open air—and sleep there too, if 
I felt like deserting the bunk in the wagon. Yet I had 
only gone fifteen miles. If I had entered the fastest 
motor, and driven hard, I could not have attained a more 
completely novel territory. And the following evening 
I was—apparently—far from orchard lands, camped in 
a sheep-farming valley, beside a broad flowing river, in 
which I could catch a dishful of yellow trout. Yet the 
van and I had only come another twelve miles. 

The moral, from the photographer's point of view, re- 
quires no labouring. The landscapist, especially, can 
find no means so delightful of stimulating his imagina- 
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tion, keeping himself fresh, by perpetually introducing 
himself and his camera to new types of subject—no 
means so delightful, I say, as a caravanning tour. And 
the sheer comfort of it! Imagine the luxury of being 
able to take a ten by eight tripod apparatus, with a bat- 
tery of lenses, through county after county, yet not be 
compelled to burden one's-self except just before the 
time for exposure! The camera, ready erected, travels, 
of course, in the van. At any moment, when a pro- 
mising vista opens up, the van can be halted and the 
camera, with a loaded slide, taken out and put into use; 
then it is returned to the van again, the horse re-started, 
and the photographer trudges on his way rejoicing. 
Plate-changing, too, can be done in comfort; perhaps 
even developing, though personally I prefer to develop 
after the holiday is over—a pleasant evening task for 
some weeks to come. The whole trip has all the health- 
ful advantages of a walking tour, with the additional 
beauty that no knapsack is required, and a big camera 
or half a dozen cameras make no appreciable differ- 
ence whatever to the pedestrian’s fatigues. And finally, 
the tourist, instead of having to keep an eternal look- 
out for inns, dreams gently on until the spirit moves 
him to stop. Then he does stop; and the further from 
an inn, or any other human habitation, the better is 
he pleased. 


oti —————— 
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MESSRS. GEVAERT' S NEW PREMISES. 


S already mentioned in a recent issue of THE A. P., the 
London branch of the well-known Continental firm, 
Gevaert, Ltd., has been transferred from Farringdon Street to 
larger and more convenient premises at 6o, Wilson Street, Fins- 
bury, E.C., and it is a testimony to the high quality of the 
Gevaert products, and the popularity they have achieved in this 
country, that the removal has been found necessary, owing to 
the growth of the firm's business. 

From the entrance vestibule of the new premises, one enters 
a show-room where visitors may conveniently inspect examples 
of the art’stic results obtainable with the various Gevaert papers. 
Adjoininz are the offices, and the whole scheme of decoration is 
carriel out in an effective style of panelling. The premises are 
commodious, and will enab!e a great improvement to be effected 
in the cutting, stocking, and dispatching of Gevaert papers. 
The cutting-room, in addition to other arrangements, contains 
a very efficient machine for cutting from the roll, and a separate 
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A New Catalogue of cameras, lenses, etc., for 1912, is to hand 
from Messrs. Ross, Ltd., of Clapham Common, S.W. И in- 
cludes full particulars of the firm's latest introductions, such as 
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room is set aside for the packing of sensitised papers, etc. A 
well-equipped dark-room and laboratory are also available for 
printing the specimen work of the firm, and for testing and 
denons ratinz the Gevaert products to customers. 

The new home of the firm is conveniently situated, and 
readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. who may be in the neighbour- 
hood should endeavour 10 pay it a visit. 

No doubt much of the success of the firm and the rapid 
development of its business in this country has been largely due 
to the untiring energies of its London manager, Mr. Chas. 


‘J. Miller. 


We have drawn attention on more than one occasion to the 
excellence of the Gevaert platinum, bromide, and other papers, 
and if any of our readers have not yet made acquaintance with 
these products, we advise them to write to Messrs. Gevaert, 
Ltd., at their new address, without delay, and obtain samples 
апі price list, etc. 


lens, *Keros" camera, Junior Multispeed 
to apply for a copy to 


the * Telecentric " 
shutter, etc. Headers are advised 
Messrs. Ross, as above. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE RECENT ECLIPSE 
OF THE SUN. 

HE photographs of the eclipse here 
T shown were taken with a very simple 
piece of home-made apparatus, as the 
illustration will show. 


It consisted of a 


camera, a small telescope, and a base- 
board of wood to which both camera and 
telescope were fixed, care being taken that 
the telescope was at right angles to the 
ground-glass screen. To the baseboard 
was hinged another piece of wood, which, 
in its turn, was screwed to a packing case, 
so that the whole was perfectly rigid. By 
placing pieces of wood at various dis- 
tances between the baseboard and the 
hinged piece of wood, it was possible to 
elevate the telescope so as to get the sun 
into the field of view. Any movement to 


11.22 a.m. 


the right or left had to be done by swing- 
ing the packing-case round. The exposures 
given were 1-1ooth sec. on an Imperial 
non-filter backed plate. R. G, 
фо 
A CHEAP HOME-MADE RETOUCHING DESK. 
A T an early stage of photographic 
work many of us try spotting out pin- 
holes, etc., by holding the negative up 
against the window—a bad method, and 
very uncertain in its results; in fact, only 
one result becomes certain, and that is the 
ache supplied to both eyes and arms. The 


12.10} p.m. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 

description by readers of ' The A. P. & P. N." are invited for this page, 
ill be paid for at current rates if published. Articles shou d 
ferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs, 


price of a good retouching desk is prohibi- 
tive to many beginners, therefore, the 
negatives get put to one side till “some 
day." We all have a lot of work that is 
going to be done * some day." 

Again, the thought of making a retouch- 
ing desk out of wood presents difficulties 
of its own ; the want of skill, tools, a place 
in. which to work, and, not least ot all, 
the “how” of making one that would be 
serviceable and not of too great a bulk. 

If the reader will follow the instruc- 
tions given below, he will find himself 
called upon to exhibit no more skill than 
is necessary to wield a glue brush, and 
that is certainly not a great tax upon the 
average man. | 

My own desk—made of cardboard—has 
been in use for a long time, and has not 
in any way proved faulty. It is steady, 
excludes all light not required, will take 
negatives up to whole-plate in size, and, 
when folded, is not quite one inch in 
thickness. 

As the trouble involved in cutting up 
cardboard a quarter of an inch thick is 
very great, it is much better to buy the 
boards from a bookbinder, who will cut 
them to exact size in his guillotine 
machine. Thus all labour is saved, with 
the exception of the art side (using the 
glue brush). 

It is no use trying to make the desk out 
of thin material. It should be as near 
a quarter-inch thick as possible, and book- 
binders, as a rule, stock common brown 
strawboard of this thickness. Thinner 
boards will result in the desk being very 
shaky, and, with that fault, will not allow 
of good work. 


12.43 p.m. 


Material : —One piece (A), 17 by 12} in. ; 
one piece (B), 16 by 124 in. ; two pieces 
(C), 12 by 11 by 16 in.; one piece (D), 
124 by 12 in. ; two pieces (E), 8 by 8 by 
113 in. ; two pieces (F), 124 by 1 in. The 
letters indicate the positions of each 
section in fig. r. 

The two pieces C and the two pieces 
E have two sides at right angles ; in the 
case of the two parts marked C the base is 
I2 in., the side at right angles 11 in., and 
the side that slopes 16 in. 

The two sections marked E have the 
base 8 in., the sides at right angles 8 in., 
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and the side that slopes 113 in. The 
other parts do not require explaining. 

In addition to the above, only six strips 
of linen or thin leather are required. First 
take the piece 16 in. by 12} in., which is 
to form the desk (B), and at a distance 
of 7j in. from one end cut out a section 
3 in. by 3 in. Reference to fig 1 will 
show its position. 

Now, to put the parts together. 

Take the pieces 17 by 124 in. and at one 
end glue one of the 124 by 1 in. strips 
(F on sketch); the reason this strip is 
required is to allow of B closing on to А 
after the C parts have been folded in 
when the desk is not in use ; it is shown in 
fig. 2. The other 12 by r in. strip, f on 
sketch, is glued to top of the desk (part B). 


= s 2 у= 5 


Sketch №1. 


Sketch №9 . Skelch №3. 


The two lower side wings C are then stood 
upright on the base A, one at each side, 
and fastened to it by means of a linen 
hinge on the inside, running the whole 
length of the 12 in. of the wing. Fig. 3. 

The two upper side wings must now be 
attached to the desk part B in the same 
manner. 

Now fold the two lower side wings 
(C) flat on to the base A, and, with a linen 
hinge, fasten the end of B to the strip F 
which was glued down on A (fig. 2). Fold 
the upper side wings E down on to B, 
and fasten the part D to the strip F in 
the same way. * ss 

Stand to one side for a day or so that 
the glue may properly set. Two push 
pins or drawing pins can be inserted into 
B at any convenient position for the size 
of negative in hand. The hole in B 
should be covered with a piece of ground 
glass before the negative is placed in 
position. 

A slip of white paper or opal glass is 
laid on A to act as a reflector, and we are 
ready to work. Though the instructions 
seem long, the actual work does not take 
at the outside more than fifteen minutes 
to complete. E. La 


T HIS useful series of Напау-‹АСап 

articles has appeared weekly during 
the past year. Back numbers can be 
obtained, and the A. P. Index, recently 
issued, mill give particulars of any desired 
article. 
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HE WEEKLY 
COMPETITION. 


Full Particulars and Conditions were 
given in April 15th issue. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First 
Prize is awarded to G. Rimoldi, 120, Great 
Cambridge Street, Hackney Road, N.E. 
(Title of print, “The Farm.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Heliar ; 
stop, F/16; exposure, 1-1oth sec.; time of 
day, 3 p.m., March; developer, rytol; 
printing process, bromoil. 

The Second Prize to Horace Wright, 18o, Friern Road, East 
Dulwich, S.E. (Title of print, *The Slumber Song.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; lens, Ross Homocentric ; 
stop, F/6.8; exposure, 20 sec.; developer, m.-q.; printing pro- 
cess, Wellington "Xtra rough bromide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Frances Pitt, The Albynes, 
Bridgnorth. (Title of print, *The Cat that Walks by Himself 
through the Dark Woods.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford 
S.R.; lens, Beck Isostigmar; stop, F/5.6; time of day, morn- 
ing; developer, rodinal; printing process, carbon. 


А Second Extra prize to Mrs. A. Massue, s, Priestfield Road, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, “Ап Old Town Street in 
Edinburgh.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho.; lens, 
Celor; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 1-1oth sec. ; time of day, 2 p.m., 
April; developer, pyro-metol; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington C.C. bromide, toned. 


The Mounting Prize to H. E. Wood, 124, Brooke Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. (Title of print, “The Haunt of the Flamingo.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Edwards' Iso.; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 
1-25th sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., October; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide, sepia toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


Miss Shakoor, Liphook; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; F. H. 
Watts, S. Croydon; W. ]. Sayer, Chatham; Francis Collas, 
London, E.C.; E. A. and G. R. Reeve, Putney, S.W.; Frank 
Bolton, Hull; Wilfred Harrison, Birmingham; David Orr, 
Woodford Green; Miss R. Railton, Hampstead, N.W.; Miss 
Evelyn Alder, Lymington; Herbert Hardaker, Todmorden. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION, 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss B. M. Spencer, The 
Cottage, Houghton-on-the-Hill, Leicester. (Title of print, 
“Ruth.”) Technical data: Kodak N.C. film; stop, F/11.3; ex- 
posure, 1-5th second; time of day, mid-day, April; developer, 
Kodak tank developing powder; printing process, Paget self- 
toning. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 


Full particulars of the competitions will again be given next 
week in the Special Exhibition Number. 
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Pressure cn our advertisement space this week has necessi- 
tated the inclusion of the competition coupons on this page. A 
number of letters from readers also have had to be held over. 
These will appear next week, in the Special Exhibition Number 
of THE A. P. 

The Service Co., Ltd., 292, High Holborn, W.C., will be glad 
to hear further from the correspondent who sent them a post- 
card from Stoke-on-Trent on the roth inst., but omitted to put 
any communication on the back. 

Mr. James E. Tyler, Oakleigh House, Halstead, Essex, is the 
winner of the Ensign roll-film competition for April. Hough- 
tons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea camera every month for the best 
negative cn Ensign film. The entries close on the 3rd of the 
month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed 
with every spool of Ensign film. 

Payment by Instalments.—Attention is drawn to the progres- 
sive payment system arranged by Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, 
313, High Holborn, W.C., for the convenience of customers. 
Any instrument made by the firm, of the value of £5 and 
upwards, may be purchased by monthly instalments, which may 
extend over a period of twelve months. Application to the firm 
at the above address will bring further particulars as to con- 
d:ticns, etc. 

South London Photographic Society.—At the annual general 
meeting of this society the retiring members of the executive 
committee were re-elected, and, upon the retirement of the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Chas. H. Oakden, F.R.P.S.), at the end of his term of 
office, Mr. Gideon Clark, nominated by the committee, was 
unanimously elected president. The hon. sec. is Mr. H. Wright, 
180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, who will be glad to hear from 
ladies or gentlemen desirous of joining this flourishing society. 

A seres of lectures on * Commercial Photography," intended 
for the instruction of students in technical and catalogue work of 
all kinds, are held on Wednesday evenings, commencing 
17th April, 1912, at seven o'clock, at the L.C.C. School of 
Photo-Engraving, Fleet Lane, Е.С. The lectures will be given 
Бу specialists in each of the subjects taken. Saturday afternoons 
will be devoted to practical photography, either outdoors or at 
some art gallery, museum, etc. Application for full particulars 
should be made to the Principal of the school. 

The Society of Colour Photographers.—At the annual general 
me:ting of the society, held recently, the meeting heard with 
regret that Mr. H. J. Comley was compelled to resign the office 
of secretary owing to ill-health. He was elected аи honorary 
member as some slight recognition of his services on behalf of 
the society. The meeting decided to hold their fourth exhibi- 
tion, by permission of Messrs. Greenwood and Co., at 24, Well- 
ington Street, W., from 1st to 8th June inclusive, and to invite 
contributions from non-members as well as members. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected the committee : —Меззтз. С. E. 
Brown, А. W. Everest, F. T. Hollyer, P. B. Tubbs, ]. С. 
Warburg; and Mr. A. J. Newton, “Woodfield,” Coulsdon, was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 
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May 11, 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, May 3. 
Title of Print PPP PP PRL EEL ERT EERE TERETE Фо осо ооо ооо сос вос He eRe ооо eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 


Developer, and Printing Process """* 22222534 LEELEE EJ ДДД ооо 2223210256220 


САДА "e*t" түү КККК ААО ы *****99***9**999***9** 2223232132402 040 
ДААЛДА ооо КККК ооо ооо ооо КККК КККК EE] "4 EES 2226252520 SCC eee RE ee Hee 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by ше. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


tete MEPIS whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside “ WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Coupons of any date can be used by 
Colonial and Foreign Readers. 


ENQUIRY COUPONS. —Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or other matters. 
lf > 
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BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. “”лно’РнотосвАРНЮ news. 


Prints must reach the office not later Available until 
than the first post on Friday, May 3. May 11 


TOES фо ESSE абала a ЕЕВС Ro Rie ИАН ТУТ 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
] have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 


SERRE REE EE EERE REET ETE ОАЖ REE EHS 


. .. 
ROOT EEE EERE OTERO E EERE EERE REET ER EEE EEE TERETE HEHE авы 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufüciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State here 


Sabu Cede éd eos sisi poro vea rede whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION.’ 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Summer Syliabuses. 

A number of summer syllabuses have reached 
me during the past week, and indicate a 
thorough healthy state of society activity. Ona 
all hands one notes the upward tendency in which 
all societies will more or less benefit just in pro- 
portion to the amount of enthusiasm they are 
putting into the work. The Hackney Society 
include excursions, meetings, and numerous com- 
petitions. The Halifax Camera Club limit their 
competition to one of nrints not larger than whole- 
plate, and divide their programme into ''field 
days ” and ''studio days," when a special form 
of mutual study is undertaken under able leader- 
ship. The Darwen Photographic Association are 
even more ambitious. In addition to the ordinary 
members' events, a special section is provided 
for beginners and novices, with competitions for 
all grades. Southampton and the Chelsea Society 
have equally good programmes. 


A Glasgow Amalgamation 


The amalgamation of the Glasgow Southern 
Association and the Queen’s Park Association, de- 
cided on some time ago, has now become an 
accomplished fact; and, phornix-like, from the 
ashes of the old arises a strong society to cater 
for the needs of the south side of Glasgow, under 
the title of the South Glasgow Camera Club. 
The Queen’s Park Rooms, 43, Bankhall Street, 
Govanhill, are now the rooms of the South Glas- 
gow, the rooms of the Glasgow Southern in 
Eglinton Street being given up. Тһе ойсе- 
bearers were elected from the leading members of 
the parent societies, the following being the list :— 
Hon. Presidents, Sir Tohn Ure Primrose, Bart., 
Captain Gilmour, of Montraive, M.P.; and Mr. 
A. H. Duncan. President, W. С. S. Fergusson; 
vice-president, Andrew McQueen; hon. treasurer, 
T. D. Scott; curator and librarian, Edward 
Broom; lanternist. Wm. Sim; hon. sec., John 
Baird, 6, Boyd Street, Crosshill, Glasgow; coun- 
cil. Miss T. McQueen, Miss Alexander, Hugh W. 
Wilson, S. Robertson, Edward Grant, С. Herriet, 
J. H. McMillan, A. Watson, W. H. Wilson, 
and Robt. Lindsav. The subscription was fixed 
at 7s. 6d. for gentlemen, and ss. for ladies, with 
an entrance fee of 25. 64., and with a strong 
membership secured, the financial condition should 
not hamper the carrying out of the ideals of the 
offce-bearers. The club. following the examples 
of its parents, will continue in the Federation. 


Yorkshire Federation Meets. 

An ideal day, an ideal place, and meetings held 
under ideal conditions, each contributed to a 
gloriously successful gathering of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union on the occasion of their 
thirteenth annual meetings at Wakefield, оп 
Saturday, April 20. The morning programme in- 
cluded a visit to Chevet Park, the seat of Sir 
Thomas and Lady Pilkington, who met the рагу, 
and extended to them a real Yorkshire welcome. 
One is glad to note the attendance was all that 
could be desired, and many negatives of the 
charming scenery were taken. An interesting 
episode was the inspection of a portfolio of 
prints, that the Federation presented to Sir 
Thomas Pilkington and Lady Pilkington, after 
a former visit some few уеагѕ ago, and the 
Federation secretary, Mr. Clough, intimated it 
was proposed to complete and present а сот- 
panion portfolio as a souvenir of the present 
visit. 

Federation Means Success. 

Federation annual meetings, like most other 
annual meetings, are apt to be dry statistical 
records at times, but the present one was 
enlivened with the current knowledge that a very 
interesting event was to take place, and that was 
a presentation to be made to Mr. Clough, who 
has now completed some thirteen years’ service 
in the secretarial work of the Union. They thai 
know Mr. Clough can fully recognise what that 
length of service means, and can appreciate the 
fact that whilst the dictionary meanings may 
differ from the photographic interpretation, there 
is really no difference at all in this case, for 


Federation means Clough, and Clough means 
Federation. 


Federation Sympathy for the “Titanic” 
Heroes. 

The afternoon party as it arrived increased the 
ranks of the visitors, so that when time for tea 
had arrived a brilliant attendance was present, 
and ample justice was done to the viands pro- 
vided. Mr. Clough, the genial secretary, is ever 
alive to the events of the period, and after tea 
he referred to the fact that this was the first 
occasion they had met together since the date of 
the celebration of his silver wedding, and, with 
the delegates’ permission, he proposed, in con- 
junction with Mrs. Clough, to foot the bill for 
the tea, and as the tea tickets had been already 
sold and paid for by the delegates, he, with their 
consent, would forward the total amount so col- 
lected to the Lord Mayor’s Fund for the relief 
of the distressed relatives of the crew of the 
Titanic, in the name of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union. One need scarcely add everyone 
acquiesced in the proposal, with due appreciation 
of Mr. Clough’s generosity and thoughtfulness. 


An Ideal Secretary. 

Consequently President Keighley found it a diffi- 
cult task in saying something about Clough that 
was not already known, hence he took the only 
safe path of delineating what an Ideal secretary 
should represent. Briefly I will try to present a 
small corner of that picture. He said an ideal 
secretary should be PROMPT in his action, and 
in replying to letters and enquiries, he must be 


CAREFUL in detail, an ORGANISER of detai! and 
broad masses alike; he must have infinite 
PATIENCE, be TACTFUL in all his dealings, as 


COURTEOUS as an ambassador, with the FIRMNESS 
of an autocrat; in short, the ideal secretary 
should be a MIRACLE, and, dramatically turning 
to Clough with the grace of a showman, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ BEHOLD A LIVING MIRACLE.” (Applause.) 


A Study in Contrasts. 

There was now nothing more to say but to 
present Mr. and Mrs. Ezra Clough with a massive 
solid silver rose-bowl, suitably inscribed, to 
commemorate their silver wedding, and in recogni- 
tion of the sterling services rendered to photo- 
graphy, as secretary of the Union since its incep- 
tion some thirteen years ago. Mr. Clough, on 
behalf of Mrs. Clough and himself, replied at 
some length, contrasting the conditions of socie- 
ties prior and during the early stages of the 
Federation movement with the present day. 
Briefly, his reply was a study in contrasts, ana 
possibly, had time permitted, no doubt he would 
have contrasted, by quotation, the present-day 
support of the leading photographic journal, with 
some of the criticism he quoted from its pages 
of thirteen years ago. 


New Secretary for the Portfolio. 

Next week I propose to deal with some of the 
business transacted at the meetings, and particu- 
larly with the policy in regard to the exhibition 
movement. I must, however, invite the immediate 
attention of the societies to the alteration in the 
name and address of the portfolio secretary. Mer. 
Dickinson has given up the work, and Mr. Darley 
‘of Wakefield), who a month ago was nominated 
for the position, is unable to accept, consequently 
Mr. Walter Trickett, of the Rodley Photographic 
Society, has been prevailed upon to accept office. 
If Mr. Trickett is only imbued with a small per- 
centage of the Rodley Society’s enthusiasm, his 
success as portfolio secretary is already assured. 
His address is Elm Farm, Bramley, Leeds. 


Warrington’s Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting on Tuesday, April 9, was 
attended by about one-third of the members, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was held in the 
middle of the holiday week. The treasurer gave 
a satisfactory balance sheet to the society, ana 
was able to announce another increase in the 
membership, though not, of course, so marked as 
that of last year. The secretary was heartily con- 
gratulated on his report of so notable a series of 
meetings as the last twelve months, both summer 
and winter, has seen. In the election of officers 
and committee very few changes were needed, 
and, consequently, Mr. W. E. Brown, B.A., of 
Penkith, the president, was re-elected, as were 
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treasurer. Mr. 
Rowlands took Mrs. Lowe's place as hon. port- 
folio secretary. An attractive series of summer 
outings was arranged, the places selected ranging 
from Liverpool (by boat) to Lincoln in the opposite 
direction. 


also the retiring secretary and 


Southampton Hints for Old Mcmbtrs. 

The Southampton Camera Club are out to 
regain the old standard of membership, and in 
the summer syllabus point out one or two ways 
in which members can assist. ''Introduce your 
friends to the Club; if they are not already photo- 
graphers, get them interested in the hobby. 
Attend the meetings both indoors and out as often 
as you possibly can. Enter all the Club competi- 
tions—healthy competition will help you to im- 
prove better than anything else. Support the 
annual exhibition; do not leave making your 
exhibits to a weck before the show opens—start at 
once: you will then have a goodly number of 
pictures that will do you justice.” 


To New Members Also. 

Their advice to new members is good for all 
societies. They say to them: '' If possible, come 
to the next meeting after your election, make 
yourself known to the secretary or any of the 
ofiicers—they will introduce you to others. Don't 
take a seat in a far corner of the room—join in 
with the others, bccome one of them. If you 
want advice upon any photographic subject, vou 
have the experience of all the other members to 
draw upon." 


Glasgow and West of Scotland. 

At the closing meeting of the winter session, 
the оћсе-Беагегѕ for next season were elected as 
follows :—President, А. H. Duncan; vice-presi- 
dent, A. G. Watson; treasurer, Robert Milne ; 
lanternist, Mr. Ruthven; curator, John Martin; 
secretary, J. W. Mackenzie, 14a, Renfield Street, 
Glasgow; council, James McKissack, J. W. 
Downs, P. Gibb, C. T. Bryden, and W. H. Wilson. 
The plaques won at the recent exhibition were 
presented to the winners. The тото Affiliation 
prints and slides were on exhibition. Mr. Currie 
moved ''That the Association consider the ques- 
tion of joining the Scottish Photographic Federa- 
tion " ; this provoked much discussion, and after a 
division the whole question was remitted to Coun- 
cil, with full powers to decide the matter in what 
they considered the best interests of the Associa- 
tion and members. 


A Free Exhibition in London. 

The annual exhibition of the Ealing Photo- 
graphic Society will be open free to the public 
on Wednesday May 1. at the Town Hall, Ealing. 
The various attractions include pictorial photo- 
graphy, colour photography, and _ lantern-slide 
exhibitions. Photographers in the neighbourhood 
should make a point of visiting the show, which 
will be open from 1o a.m. to ro p.m. 


The Hackney Innccents 

The Hackney Photographic Society for a change 
will become a dramatic society on May 9 (only), 
when Mr. Harold W. Lane, one of the Hackney 
Innocents, will perpetrate upom the unlucky 
heads of the Hackneyites, three wicked acts, 
entitled ' The Babes." In the language of the 
man at the gangway, vou can have an hour's 
sail with the ''Yots," and ninety minutes’ fun 
with ‘‘ The Babes” for a shilling. The landing 
stage is at All Saints Hall, Blurton Road, 
Clapton. 


Borough Polytechnic Exhibition. 


The exhibition of the Borough Polytechnic 
Society should be recorded as one of the best 
of its seventeenth exhibitions, and, according to 
Mr. Tilney, the judge, it was of such excel- 
lence as moved him to say it was of a very high 
standard of quality, indeed higher than that of 
many larger and more pretentious societies. This 
fact makes one regret more than ever the in- 
adequacy of the room allotted by the Polytechnic 
governors for the exhibition. The pictures were 
so crowded together that proper justice could not 
be done to them. 
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Formule. 
(1) Can you give me formule for developing 
plates and films? and (2) for developing prints, 
etc.? H. E. R. (Ealing). 
You cannot do better than follow the 
formule which each plate maker gives 
with the boxes of plates and packets of 
papers, as each manufacturer may reason- 
ably be presumed to know how to use his 
goods to best advantage. 


Reticulation. 

Having run out of English plates, I had to 

buy some of American manufacture, and find 

they have reticulated badly. Can I do any- 

thing to save the plates? | 

T. В. G. (Mexico). 

It is doubtful if you can save the 
plates. First, try soaking a plate in 
plain water, say 2 02. per quarter-plate. 
Then throw away half this water and 
replace it by an ounce of methylated 
spirit. Presently throw away half this 
and again fill up with an ounce more 
spirit, and finally use undiluted spirit. 
Allow half an hour in each bath, and work 
in as cool a place as possible. If this 
fails, then try stripping and transferring 
in the usual way. 


Three-colour Work. 


Could you give me a few particulars how to 

start A ipte, Si fis work? Are ortho. plates 

suitable, or must panchromatic plates be 

used? I have the offer of some Gem colour 

filters, etc. H. W. (London, W.). 

The best advice we can give you is that 
you should obtain * Natural Colour Photo- 
graphy," by Kónig and Wall, published at 
2s. ; also *Photography with Colours," G. 
L. Johnson, 3s. 6d. After reading the sub- 
ject up, you will then perhaps be able to 
decide which of the various processes you 
will attack. You will then see the im- 
possibility of answering your question 
here, even if we could devote the whole 
page to your one query. 


Colour Screens. 
(1) I have a screen marked " Exp. x 4.” 
Does this mean that I must with this screen 
ive four times as much exposure as would 
te required for a non-ortho, plate of the 
same speed? (2) Is there any ratio between 
the exposures for an ortho. and non-ortho. 

same speed number? etc. 
F. A. W. (London, S.E.). 

(1) Yes. For example, one second with 
ordinary plate of speéd 200 would be com- 
parable with (i.e., working equivalent to) 
four seconds with your “four-times” 
screen (as it is often called) and an ortho. 
plate of speed number 200. (2) An ortho. 
and a non-ortho. plate of the same speed 


number would require the same exposure 
for a black and white subject, but towards 
evening, when the light often becomes 
somewhat yellow, then the ortho. plate 
gets the advantage—or otherwise you 
would be able to give a slightly shorter 
exposure with the ortho. than the ordi- 
nary plate, but, speaking generally, the 
exposures required are the same. 


Making Enlarger. 


I wish to make an enlarger for 34 by 2} 
to about half-plate size, if it be possible for 
an amateur carpenter. Could I “use a No. 2 
Brownie box camera? etc. 


Y.M.C.A. (Bristol). 

If you are moderately handy with tools 
it should not be a difficult matter. What 
you want is a four-sided rectangular wood 
tube, one end to hold the 34 by 24 nega- 
tive, the other to hold the 6} by 43 paper. 
The crucial point is the length of this 
tube and the position of the lens. This 
we cannot tell you without knowing the 
focal length of the lens to be used. Now 
your 3} by 24 negative will probably have 
a picture size of 31 by 24, and double this 
is 64 by 44, wiich agrees pretty well with 
half-plate size, or a magnification of 2. 
Suppose, for example, your lens is four 
inches focal length. In that case you 
multiply 4 by 2 plus 1 (or 3), and get 
12 inches as the distance between lens 
and paper, and half this, or 6 inches, 
between lens and negative. 


Defective Mirror. 


On taking up my reflex camera after it has 
been laid aside during the winter months, I 
find the mirror covered with milky markings, 
etc. Is this caused by damp? Can you tell 
me how to remove these defects? you 
know any place where I could have a new 
mirror fitted? etc. G. W. Q. (Prescot). 


It is quite likely that your surmise as 
to the cause is correct, and we greatly 
fear your being able to “restore” it except 
by having the mirror resilvered, which 
will not be a very serious job. We believe 
that the City Sale and Exchange, Fleet 
Street, E.C., undertake the resilvering of 
mirrors at a moderate cost. 


Speculum Condenser. 

I intend making a speculum condenser for 
half-plate negatives, using two incandescent 
gas burners. Are six facets sufficient, or 
would eight be better? Basing on an in- 
scribed circle of gin. diameter, what should 
the length be? From the nature of the illu- 
minant, a card reflector is unsuitable. Will 
a plain electric light shade (glass) be suit- 
able? E. S. (Bradford). 


With the exception of the inventor (Mr. 
Gordon) of this form of reflector-con- 
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denser, there is no experience to fall back 
upon. Mr. Gordon at first used ten sides, 
but in his lecture expressed some doubt as 
to whether a less number might not be 
better. Were we making such a con- 
trivance we should probably start with 
eight sides. Judging from the inspection 
of the original model we would suggest 
your making the length about double the 
diameter of the tube. Why not use a 
cone of bright tin for the reflector at the 
end of the tube behind the lamps? With 
glass you might run some risk of breaking 
by heat. We presume you will have a 
little space between the tube and the 
reflector end to allow for ventilation. 


Various Queries. 


(1) I have a camera with metal slides, and 
find on withdrawing the shutter a trace of 
light comes in and catches the raised portion 
where’ the name is embossed and fogs the 
plate. (2) The spring also in the holder 
catches the light and reflects a ring, fogging 
the plate, etc. P. C. H. (Bathampton). 
The only thing we can suggest is that 
you should flatten down this name em- 
bcssing by pressure or gentle hammering. 
Then blacken this and the other bright 
metal parts with any good dead-black 
varnish, e.g., Cuthbert’s, Packard’s, 
Nixey's, Atkinson’s, etc., which your local 
dealer will be able to get for you. (3) 
Dissolve 4 oz. of potass. bichromate in 
20 OZ. of water, then add $ oz. of sul. 
phuric acid, and use this as a bottle 
cleanser. 


Stops. 
I have a camera, of French manufacture I 
believe, and on the lens the stops are marked 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5. I should be obliged if you 
could inform me what are the equivalents in 
the F system. J. D. (Cardiff). 
There are in use some four or five 
different systems of marking stops. Add 
to this the fact that in cheap lenses the 
stops are merely numbered irrespective 
of any system. You will thus see that we 
cannot even give a useful guess as to 
what your numbers mean. But you can 
measure them for yourself with quite suffi- 
cient accuracy in the following way. 
Focus the lens (using the largest stop) on 
any distant object, e.g., tree, chimney. 
Measure the distance between the stop 
and focussing screen or plate. Draw a 
straight line equal to this distance. Now 
measure the diameter of a stop, and see 
how many times this diameter is con- 
tained in the line just mentioned. Sup- 
pose the lens to plate distance is 5% inches, 
and diameter of stop opening is 4 inch, 
then 4 inch divides 54 inches just 11 
times. You may then call this stop Е/ли, 
and so on with any other stops. 


Black Tones on P.O.P. 

Can you please give formula for obtaining 

black tones on P.O.P.? etc. 

B. W. (Battersea). 

To obtain black tones on P.O.P. in- 
volves the use of two separate toning 
baths, considerable care and trouble and 
cost. Why do this when good black and 
white effects can be easily and cheaply 
obtained on bromide or gaslight papers? 
But if you wish to use P.O.P., you may 
try the following :—(A) Water то oz., 
borax, 3o gr.; or, soda acetate 3o gr., 
gold chloride т gr. (B) Water то oz., 
phosphoric acid 1 drm., potass. chloro- 
platinite 3 gr. Wash the prints for ten 
minutes, tone in A to a reddish colour (do 
not over-tone). Again wash the prints 
ten minutes, then tone to black in B. 
Again well wash the prints, and then fix 
for ten minutes in water 20 oz., hypo 3 oz. 
Finally wash prints for fe hour. 
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Cruel Neglect. 

Mr. Sanger Shepherd ex- 
pressed an almost pathetic 
concern the other evening 
at the Royal Photographic 
Society because, he said, 
S Е those twin suns in the 

9 photographic firmament, 
Messrs. Hurter and Driffield, suffered an almost perpetual eclipse. 
The fact seems to be that the public has been frightened by 
algebra. There is nothing very alarming about algebra, which is 
now taught in the elementary schools, but the particular kind of 
algebra associated with gammas and inertias has a way of 
slashing about in the adjacent fields of trigonometry, and even 
of attempting the spiky heights of logarithms. Thus Н. and D. 
are left alone. The man in the street knows more about the 
doings of Harry Lauder and Little Tich. We hear of " Wonder- 
ful Batting by Hobbs," but never of * Wonderful Speed.testing 
by Hurter”; of Gray’s fine breaks, but never of that extra- 
ordinary performance by Driffield, who gives us a curve which 
has a straight line in it. 


The Secret Factor. 


It is all very sad, but Mr. Alfred Watkins, whose field-night 
it was on the occasion of Mr. Sanger Shepherd's remarks, was 
breezily full of reassurance. He explained that the public was 
never meant to run after Hurter and Driffield. It was quite 
possible that even a number of photographers might be hard put 
to it to recite from memory that famous paper of 1890. But 
Hurter and Driffield, like the music of Brahms and the poetry 
of Browning, are only meant for rare spirits and select intelli- 
gences. The general photographer is outside the closed door. 
He uses plates with speeds marked at so many hundreds, and 
never gives a thought to the accompanying symbol. Yet there 
is not a plate maker to-day who does not base his reputation 
on Hurter and Driffield, and in those strange and fumbling 
caverns where a procession of coated glass glides past the red 
torches, they make their incantations at the sign of H. and D. 
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Spring Madness among Artists. 


At this time of the year one’s thoughts naturally turn to the 
redecoration of the exterior of our houses, and one is not a little 
amazed to see how little, till now, we have progressed in this 
region of art. We still occupy semi-detached houses, and care- 
fully paint off our own moiety in yellow, while our neighbour’s 
is red, the law of trespass on the dividing line being carefully 
observed. This year, however, Post Impressionism—or perhaps 
it is Futurism—has just made itself felt. For we notice that in 
that delectable district which includes the Campden and Notting 
Hills, Mr. Rex Vicat Cole, an artist of some note, has his 
residence coloured with that particular hue known among the 
drapers as flannelette pink, while an even more eminent member 
of the sister profession, Sir Aston Webb, the architect, paints 
the lower portion of his house (the upper portion being red and 
yellow brick) in two shades of green. One often thinks that in 
house decoration the proper combine is a painter-artist and an 
architect. But fancy a combination of flannelette pink, red, 
yellow, and a variety of greens! We must be thankful that a 
good hundred yards separates the two mansions. 


A Short Way with Landlords. 


This reminds us of a cause célèbre which occupied the attention 
of the public some few years ago. А certain gentleman was 
cursed with the possession of a house which was unsuitable for 
his own requirements, and of which the lease had some three or four 
years to run, too short a term to attract another tenant. He 
asked in vain his landlord, who owned the whole terrace, and 
also the houses across the road, to release him from his 
tenancy on payment of a reasonable sum. The period shortly 
after arrived at which, under the leases, all the houses had to 
be painted *stone.colour," thus making an imposing ensemble. 
Our friend consulted first a dictionary, and then a lawyer. Next 
he gave instructions to his builder, from whose hands the house 
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emerged a brilliant turquoise blue. In the action which ensued 
the court held that the turquoise was a stone. The landlord, 
yielding to the expostulations of his other tenants, came to: 
terms with the tenant, who was thus relieved of his liabilities, 
while the house itself was repainted into harmony with the 
others. 


The Rivals 


There will be a good deal of heartburning if the example of 
the Leeds Photographic Society is widely followed. Three 
lectures were given in the course of a recent evening, and for 
the best of the three, according to the popular vote, the medal of 
the society was awarded. At first one’s sympathies go out to 
the losers, but when it is said that one of the lectures was on 
passe-partout, a second on Liverpool, and a third on geology 
the sympathies are transferred to the audience, especially as, 
during the counting of the votes, they had to listen to two other 
lectures which were not for competition. The trouble is that the 
second lecture will efface the impression of the first, and the 
third that of the second, so that the prize will go to the third, as 
it did in this case. The remedy would be to have the three 
lectures delivered simultaneously from the same platform, and 
for the slides, by some triple lantern arrangement, to be thrown 
at the same instant on the same screen. 


Shots at Random. 


“Ariel” is puzzled by a remark of the secretary of the Shotts 
Camera Club to the effect that, on the occasion of the recent 
exhibition of THE A. P. AND P. N. slides, the watch stopped at 
one hour five minutes twenty-two seconds. Why did the watch 
stop? 

Р P'rhaps it feared lest the pace 

Would a change in its face 
Опамагез bring. 

For it's true that the lots 

That were shown to the Scots 
Made the hair spring. 


A gentleman who signs himself “One of the Bath-room 
Brigade " kindly sends me an excellent piece of verse from the 
American /udge which expresses rather a pessimistic view of the 
state of the bath-room in the photographer's household, and 
ends with the pious anticipation, 


“... that the next existence 
May provide a restraining saint, 
Who shall dampen the amateur ardour 
For developing things as they ain't." 


The best restraining saint I know of is potassium bromide in 
ten per cent. solution. Of the advantages of brimstone as a 
restrainer I cannot as yet speak from personal experience. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


113th 
Lesson. 


x| URING the last two or three 
weeks we have been con- 
sidering questions of ex- 
posure and development 
and the contrast of the 
print as it is affected by the 
light and shade of the 
subject as well as by the time of de- 
velopment. At this time of the year 
the light is improving rapidly in 
quality, and flat lighting of the subject 
does not so often present difficulties. 
Still there are dull days on which 
readers may wish to photograph, and 
the negatives from which the illustra- 
tions are printed were taken on such a 
day. The day was somewhat stormy, 
with occasional scuds of rain, so that 
the problems confronting the worker 
were as follows :— 

1. Sufficient exposure was needed to 
give shadow gradation. 

2. This required an exposure which, 


even at F/6.5, was too long for the 
rapidity of movement. 

Such difficulties are sure to confront 
the novice sooner or later, because even 
on a good day the light falls off rapidly 
at late afternoon or early evening. 

The first thing to be done, of course, 
is to ascertain the normal exposure 
required for the subject by means of 
the exposure meter. Let us suppose 
that at the F/8 stop such exposure 
would be a tenth of a second. For 
moving objects a tenth of a second 1s 
too long. Even with slowly moving 


objects, such as man апа horses 
harrowing, a tenth is too long, as may 
be seen by examination of some of the 
illustrations, for though the body of the 
horse or man may not move during 
such an exposure, the legs are moving 
at a more rapid rate—alternately, of 
course—and a foot will often show 
blurred. As a matter of fact, the 
longest exposure given to any of these 
illustrations was just half this, namely, 
a twentieth, and even with this ex- 
posure blur is quite noticeable. It 
may be seen in the most forward leg 
of one of the horses in prints 1 and 1a. 
This negative had an exposure of the 
twentieth of a second. Of course, 
much depends on the exact instant of 
making the exposure; and if three or 
four plates are exposed with the shutter 
set at this speed, it 1$ possible that one 
of the exposures might show no blur. 
It is not practicable to judge the 
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moment of exposure, but there is just 
a bare chance that one exposure might 
be ducky. 

Let us see, then, what happens if we 
halve the exposure again. The ex- 
posure, as indicated by Watkins’ Bee 
Meter, is usually full, and halving it 
as we have done does not give serious 
under-exposure, though it under-ex- 
poses sufficiently to destroy, to some 
extent, the atmospheric perspective. 
All the illustrations show the distance 
much too dark. Prints 2 and 2a are 
from a negative which had an exposure 


EXPOSURE AND MOVING OBJECTS. 


of a fortieth of a second ; and although 
there is a good indication of detail all 
over the negative, it does not print very 
strongly, and the print has that some- 
what heavy, clogged-up appearance 
associated with under-exposure. 

The next question, then, is how to get 
from such defective negatives the best 


results. It is possible to modify the 
negative by some intensification 
method, such intensification adding 


strength to the deposits (or detail) of 
the picture. This we must leave for 
another lesson. There is another way, 
however—the use of some printing 
paper which gives us the greatest pos- 
sible contrast from the given negative. 
Thus, if print No. 1 is compared with 
1a, and print No. 2 with 2a, it will be 
seen that 1a and 2a have in each case 
more contrast than 1 and 2. 

Prints 1 and 2 are on bromide paper, 
while 1a and 2a are on Velox. It will 


be noticed that the contrast between 
the tone of the horses and the tone of 
the field is much greater in the Velox 
than in the bromide print. There may 
not be any more actual detail visible in 
the horses in one print than in the 
other, but the effect of the print as a 
whole is better, because the horses 
“tell” darker against the surface of the 
ploughed field. 

One or two hints on the printing of 
such negatives in any of the slow gas- 
light papers may be useful. The de- 
veloper best (Suited for these, papers is 
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metol-hydroquinone, and this may be 
made up from tabloids or in the ordi- 
nary way from a formula which is now 
generally used. 

The substances should be dissolved 
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sent. A general greymess over the 


print is due to fogging by light. 

The developer should be used in 
small quantities—say half an ounce for 
each quarter-plate print, or, at most, 
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And now we may say a word or two 
with regard to the pictorial side of the 
illustrations. The first point is the bad 
perspective, due to a rather short-focus 
lens, necessitating a somewhat short 


in the order given, or the developer 
will become discoloured at once. 


M etol-H ydroquinone Developer. 


Ме Ioue 8 gr. 
Hydroquinone ........ 30 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ...... 360 gr. 
Sodium carbonate ... 360 gr. 
10% potass. bromide 20 minims. 
Water coser ovn IO OZ. 


The work of exposing, developing, 
and fixing a gaslight print is perfectly 
simple ; but if certain little points are 
neglected, trouble is sure to arise. 
Care should be taken to keep the prints 
as much as possible away from the light 
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two prints. To attempt to develop 
several] prints in succession with the 
same solution is to court failure. 
Bright yellow stains, especially at the 
edges, are almost certain to result. 

Prolonged development with a fresh 
solution will have the same effect; in 
fact, a gaslight print should be de- 
veloped in thirty seconds. 

It is a good plan to soak the print 
before development, and to rinse it after 
development and before placing it in 
the fixing bath. Complete immersion 
in the fixing bath is important. И part 
of the print remains out of the hypo or 
is floating on the surface, brown stains 


approach to the subject. In some of 
the prints it will be noticed that the 
man appears out of scale as compared 
with the horses, too large when nearer 
the camera, as in No. 4, and too small 
when further away than the horses, as 
in No. 3. 

The other point is a suggestion. In 
print 3 we have the horses com- 
ing dark against the sky. Supposing 
such a subject had been taken with the 
camera held a little lower, and the 
horses just coming over the brow of a 
hill, they would have been silhouetted 
against the sky. Such an effect would 
have been bold and striking, and would 
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while developing. If plenty of yellow 
light is used instead of the naked gas- 
light or lamplight, this risk is not pre- 


are likely to occur. 
to move the print about in the fixing 
bath during the first minute of fixing. 


It 1s, indeed, wise 


striking form, a glinting light, or gloomy 
shadow catches your interest. Thus the 
artist selects the telling feature for special 
attention, omits many of the things his 
eye has seen in passing, and generalises 
others. In this way he focusses the atten- 
tion of the spectator upon the centre or 
feature of interest, the dominant note, 
while the others are made to play the part 
of subdued accompaniment. 

In example A the figure attracts atten- 
tion and forms a focus—an accent. But 
there is always a certain difficulty or 
danger in the use of figures in landscape, 
viz., the figure-accent may do more harm 
than good. We do not say that that is the 
case here, but point it out as a danger. 


have gone far to atone for the under- 


CRITICISM OF READERS’ PRINTS. Continued from 


As we see this figure she suggests having 
been placed here for the convenience of 
the photographer. No harm in that? 
True! Indeed, a great deal of the best 
figure work is the result of much previous 
thought, careful arranging, and posing. 
Other good work is quite spontaneous 
and the product of a quick eye and brain 
that sees and seizes a good thing on the 
instant. But in the case now before us 
the young girl seems somewhat uncom- 
fortably seated on the edge of the bench 
—and obviously occupied in doing 
nothing. Resting is she? Well, she looks 
very stiff and upright, and also suggests 
that she is carrying out the injunctions 
of the photographer as to “Head a little 


exposed effect the necessarily short 
exposure has produced. 

page 5 (Supplemen: ). 

more this way, hat further back.” These 


are only crude imaginings—perhaps all 
quite wrong and foundationless—but they 
show one how easy it is to "imagine 
things." 

The photograph, * A Sunny Glen," is one 
of very considerable interest, and one that 
calls to mind several observations set forth 
on p. 309 in our issue of March 2sth, when 
by means of two little paper models it 
was experimentally shown how the same 
object would give different reflection 
effects according to the nature of the 
reflecting surface. One is tempted to ask 
what has become of the reflections of the 
light clouds, which one would, in such a 
case, expect to see indicated on the water. 
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NE of the little pictures on this page 

shows us a scene in the North of 
England, and the other a peep of South 
Africa. But I wonder how many of us 
could have recognised this dif- 
ference by mere inspection. 
The little figure gives us no 
clue, and might do equally 
well for either. Indeed, the 
presence of a quite English- 
looking figure in one case, and 
the absence of figures in the 
other, might easily lead us to a 
wrong guess. This is an in- 
teresting point, for it shows us 
how readily the eye seeks out 
a figure, and then the mind at 
once starts off filling up gaps 
bv force of 1magination. 

If we ignore the figure for a 
moment the two scenes then 
show a community of subject 
in so far as they are chiefly 
made up of foliage, trees, etc., 
while the waterway in one 
case and the roadway in the 
other present а kinship of 
thought. 

In example A the darkness of 
the near leafage tends to give 
the picture a rather top-heavy 
look, but it is only fair to add 
that in the original small print 
this is not quite so marked as 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


to other readers dealing with the same class o this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


NEws Weekly Competition will be criticised onf 


subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


it is in the reproduction. Technically 
both prints are of decidedly creditable 
quality and deserve commendation. 
Again, both might be described as good 
topographical and typical bits of land- 
scape scenery. Yet in neither case have 
we any outstanding features which are 
strong enough to make a lasting mental 
impression. People who know either of 


A.—A SHADY VALLEY. 


By M. Rodwell (South Africa). 


the places will say,“ Excellent,” “Just like 
the place,” and so on. Others will say, 
"I know a spot very like this." These 
remarks show us that while they are 
highly creditable photographs, they are ло/ 


very striking from a pictorial point of 
view. Why is this? It cannot be that 
there is not enough to interest one. 


Indeed, in the case of example B 


the 


By Henry J. Robson. 


fault is rather the other way round. Here 
we have rather too much subject matter, 
too many features of interest all over the 
print. This cuts up one's interest too 
much, so that no one lasting impression 
results. “But the place looked just like 
this. The detail was all there." True 
enough. Though you may not remember 
it, yet one may safely say that your eye 
did not take in nearly so much as the lens’ 
eve did. 

The fact is that while the eye in one 
way sees a great deal yet the mind part of 
the eye pays little or no heed to a great 
deal, but gleans here and there a feature. 
If you are seeking something—a book on 
a shelf—vour eye runs along the shelf, and 
while your eye sees a hundred volumes in 
a second or two, yet little or no heed is 
paid to these eye impressions until—here ' 
this is the volume the eve really sees. 
Again, passing along the street you see а 
thousand things in the shop windows, and 
heed none of them until some new thing 
seizes your attention through the eye. So 
in picture making, the eye sees much and 
heeds but little until a graceful line, a 

(For continuation see preceding page.) 
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ТНЕ СОЧКТ, 
ST. CROSS, WINCHESTER. 
Bv 


W. C. SQUIRES. 


Awarded а Prize 
in the 
Weekly Competition. 


See article 
" Workers we may Hear About,’ 


page 434. 
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PORTRAIT P From the Exhibition 
STUDY. T of Viennese 
~ | Portraiture, now 
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See pade 132. 
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23 @EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We are in receipt of the entry form and prospectus 
the London Salon of Photography. As already 
announced, this exhibition. will be 
held at the Galleries of the Roval 
Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, from 
September 7 to October 19, inclusive. The latest date 
for receiving British work is Tuesday, August 27, and 
for work from the Colonies and abroad August 21. 
Messrs. Bradley and Co., of 81, Charlotte Street, Fitz- 
roy Square, W., are the receiving agents. Copies of the 
entry form, containing full particulars, can be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Bertram Park, at above 
address. 


of 


THE FORTHCOMING 
SALON. 
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Arrangements are now complete for the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Photographic Convention 
of the United. Kingdom, to 
be held in Amsterdam from 
July 8 to 13, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Cecil Hertslet, 
F.R.P.S. (H.B.M. Consul-General for Belgium). The 
Convention Handbook has been issued, and contains full 
details of the various meetings and excursions, in addi- 
tion to much useful information for the visitor to Hol- 
land. The Convention will be officially opened on the 
afternoon of Monday, July 8, when the annual general 
meeting will be held. In the evening there will be a 
conversazione and exhibition. of pictures, apparatus, 
etc., and a series of lantern slides of Holland, by mem- 
bers of the Netherlands Amateur Photographic Society, 
will be shown. Оп Tuesdav an excursion will take 
place to Volendam and Marken, and in the evening 
Мг. G. О. "T. Hooft will give a paper on ‘‘ Improved 
‘Ives Parallaxes and Anaglyfes," and Mr. J. В. B. 
Wellington will show a selection of lantern slides of 
English scenery. Оп Wednesday, after an excursion to 
The Hague, the annual dinner will be held. Haarlem 
wil be visited оп Thursdav, and in the evening Mr. 
Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., will lecture on ‘ Marine 
Photographv." Оп Friday there will be an excursion to 
Alkmaar, while in the evening the members of the 
Netherlands Society will hold a Bohemian reception. 
On the closing dav, Saturdav, a driving tour in and 
around Amsterdam has been arranged.  Altogether, 
everything promises well for a most successful gather- 
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ing this year, and readers who have not yet made up 
their minds to join the party are advised to write at 
once to Mr. F. A. Bridge, Downshire House, Barry 
Road, S.E., for full particulars. The subscription is five 
shillings. We have on more than one occasion drawn 
attention to the fine opportunities for picture-making 
with the camera afforded by a trip to Holland, and by 
attending the Photographic Convention these can be 
taken advantage of under the most favourable circum- 
stances. 


As last year, a congress of professional photo- 
graphers is being held during the time the Photographic 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition 1$ open at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, and to this 
congress the upper rooms of the hall have 
been assigned. The outings include а visit to the 
splendid optical works of Ross, Ltd., at Clapham 
Common, and a visit, Бу invitation of Mr. Charles 
Urban, to the Scala Theatre, where a display of the 
kinemacolour process of animated photography in colour 
will be given, and the method of production explained. 
In addition to these features, there 1$ a reception and а 
dinner, as well as an exhibition of professional work, 
lectures, papers, and discussions on subjects of profes- 
sional interest. The secretary of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association is Mr. А. Mackie, 89, Albany St., 
N.W., to whom all communications should be addressed. 

É | 

Apart from what is on view at the Horticultural Hall, 
this week promises to be an interesting one photo- 
graphically, for several firms 
are having special exhibi- 
tions at their own premises. 
The City Sale and Exchange is arranging for an exhibi- 
tion at each of its four branches—81, Aldersgate Street, 
90-94, Fleet Street, 54, Lime Street, and 26-28, King's 
Road, Sloane Square. Of their very interesting show 
we shall have more to say elsewhere. The Westmin- 
ster Photographic Exchange also invite visitors to the 
display in their own place of business, which is in close 
proximity to the exhibition, at 119, Victoria Street, and 
also to their branch at 111, Oxford Street. Many visi- 
tors will also take the opportunity of going to the 
Chemists’ Exhibition at the Holland Park Skating 
Rink, which is open from May 6 to то. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF VIENNESE PORTRAITURE 
AT “ТНЕ A. P. LITTLE GALLERY." 


Salon of two years ago, shows an enormous advance both 
in perception and execution. Every print is a gem in 
Its way, and has a lesson for the portraitist. In the 
present issue of THE А. P. AND P. N. three reproductions 
are given from the exhibition, which includes upwards 
of seventy examples. Further reproductions and a re- 
(iD view of the show are held over till the next issue, owing 
to pressure on our space this week. In the meantime, 
all readers of THE A. P. AND P.N. are cordially invited 
As announced last week, an exhibition of portraiture to visit this interesting little exhibition, which is open 
by Madame D'Ora, of Vienna, is now to be seen at daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. to 
“The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, London, гр.т., until May 31; admission free. We would parti- 
W.C. As examples of studio portraiture, the prints on cularly commend this exhibition to the attention of the 
view are remarkable in many ways; but it is as pictorial members of the Professional Photographers' Associa- 
results that they have their greatest claim on the atten- tion, which is holding its Congress at the Photographic 
tion of the visitor. Madame D’Ora has not been work- Arts and Crafts Exhibition this week. These striking 
ing professionally for a great number of years, but her examples of Continental portraiture should make a 
present work, compared with specimens seen at the special appeal to the British studio worker. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MAY. 


EVERY MONTH a bref exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop Ё/11 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5:6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. А а VES EM 
Open seascapes and cloud TOUT e Е AR 4/80 sec. sec. 1/45 sec. 1/90 sec. 1/120 Sec. 1/150 sec. 


Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
Or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/18 5 1/30 а 1/50 99 1/70 ,» 1/90 » 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much | 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies | 
in the open, "an Buses, wet street | 
scenes, etc. + Sks 
Landscapes in fog Or ‘mist, or with ‘strong 
foreground. Well. lighted street scenes ... 
Buildings ог trees occupying greater portion 


1/10 ,, 1HB ,, | 4/80 , 1/40 ,, 1/50 ,, 
ym á 149 4, 1/25 ,, 1/80 ,, 1/40 ,, 


of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage А 1/6 н 1/10 ,, 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 1 " 2/3 T 1/3 M 1/4 - 1/5 Re 


Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white re- | 
SACOG. die axe EO элэс ek эс з ааг 1 ИК secs. | 3 secs. | 1} secs. | 1 Р 3/4 a 


As a further guide we append а ist af some оу the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. PaAcET, Panchromatic LUMIERE, Blue Label ENsiGN, Film. BARNET, Medium. 
BARNET. Red Seal. RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. MARION, "Instantaneous. GEM, Isochromatic. Medium Ortho 
, Sune. Speed. WARWICK, War ‘Kern Iso. Medium. ILFORD, Chromatic 
Crouse Royal Standard WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. MAWSON, | CAES " ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. M Empress. 
: Р А : Press. rtho Ortho ARION Portrait, 
HET „ыы pn Wrarren, Speed, 4 ,Verichrome | PAGET, XXXXX. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R : Landscape. 
Rapid. and Panchromatic ii pecial Rapid » overeign PAGET, XXX. 
EASTMAN Special Ultra Rapid. Extra Rapid Plates. Кл]лк, Special Rapid. ra N.F. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Epwarps’ Comet. BARNET, Extra Rapid. VIDEX, Special Rapid. Корлк, М.С. Film. 
ны, Salsa: RES WARWICK, Special Rapid Е Premo Film Pack. Ordinary Plates. 
Portrait. د‎ Royal Standard WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- Коро», Plate. Aviva. ЕРА 
= , = ao ye edy Аме 
|! FORD, Monarch Extra Rapid. \ Speedy ^ч LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. BARNET, Ordinary. 
Panchromatic. Royal Standard VRATTEN, Drop Shutter and » Film. CRITERION Ordinar 
i Versatile, Most Rapid. н Ortho. Allochrome and Pinachrome Mawson, Electric. * Iso. Ordina 
: Zenith CRITERION, Extra Кар! |. Bathed. | [AGER ortho. Spona! Rapid EDWARDS Medium СУ 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. ES Iso. Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. AA, SM NOn TRI ILFORD, Ordinary, 
$ Orthochrome S.S. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. BARNET, Film. d ee ig eh aoe IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. ne Ortho. Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid Ware Mop eR Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Violet Lat el EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso i$ Professional. акта. Di ере | Bathed Marion, Ordinary. 
MARIC N, ia preme "en E Rap LO | CLERON, ro ug К ay a ACTONI SER Mawson, Castle 
| .5, LFORD Rapid Chromatic. " at Film PAGET 
Mawson, Cel д itas ‚ Special Rapid EASTMAN, Rapid. Medium Plates RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Gladiat | IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso AGFA, Chromo. WARWICK, Ordinary. 
PAGET, Swift an i Ex x. Special. Lero, Phoenix. ' г Matte-Ground » . Chromo-Isolar WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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ORTRAITURE 
ӯ as practised 
by the ama- 
teur photographer, 
either out of doors 
or indoors, is largely a 
matter of compromise. 
It has been truly stated 
that, given the artistic 
training of many of 
the leading amateur workers, plus the practical studio 
knowledge of the professional, ideal portraiture would 
be possible. This has been demonstrated on more than 
one occasion when the advanced amateur has turned 
professional. The work then produced has been ап 
improvement on the casual type of so-called character 
studies that is so peculiarly the province of the amateur, 
and has gained, moreover, from the greater control 
shown in the lighting arrangements. 

The lack of good studio lighting becomes obvious 
when portraiture in an ordinary room is followed con- 
tinuously. The lighting in this case is apt to lead to a 
uniformity of results and a consequent monotony, 
although, be it said, a considerable amount of profes- 
sional work is not free from these defects. 

When working indoors the amateur portraitist who 
follows his work with keenness and regularity will soon 
find that control of the light and shade, although 
limited, leads to definite efforts to produce pleasing 
results, and this arranging of the masses quickens the 
perceptive faculties, so that such arrangements are seen 
at once when occurring naturally. 

Apart from these considerations, however, there is 
no doubt that both the amateur and the professional will 
produce a higher average of work, portraiture that will 
be characterised by pleasing modelling and correct tex- 
ture, if a greater appreciation of the value of the ortho- 
chromatic plate is exhibited. The usual objection put 
forward by the professional or the amateur who takes 
portraits indoors, when the ortho. plate is advocated, is 
its speed, in comparison with the high-speed “ordinary ” 
plate. This objection, however, cannot obtain to-day, 
in view of the large number of excellent brands of ortho. 
plates of really high speed now on the market. The 
production of very high speed ortho. plates by bathing— 
as described in the following note—is also worthy the 
attention of every reader. 

High Speed Ortho. Plates. 

Apart from the high-speed commercial ortho. plates 
put forward by the leading firms, it is not generally 
realised by the amateur or professional portraitist that 
still greater speeds, in conjunction with colour-correct 
rendering, can be readily obtained by bathing any good 
ordinary plate of medium or fairly high speed in weak 
solutions of dyes, afterwards washing and drying the 
plates, when they may be stored ready for use. The 
operation is by no means difficult, and does not require 
any expensive apparatus. The plates so prepared have 
a greater colour-sensitiveness than when the emulsion 
is treated with the dyes in the course of manufacture, 
but do not keep so well. 
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` ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES. 
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The formula given by Mr. Arthur Payne, 
and published some time ago in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, is well worth repeating, and 
can be recommended as both practical and 
efficient. 

The plates are sensitised by bathing with either pina- 
chrome or pinacyanol, which gives a pronounced red 
sensitiveness, so that it is necessary to use a dark-green 
sale light in the dark-room.  Pinachrome plates аге not 
so sensitive to red light, and may be handled in a dark 
ruby light. 

It is customary to pattie the plates in a porcelain 
developing dish. The plates are immersed for three 
minutes in the following solution :— 


ee eee wee 


Pinacyanol solution (1 : 
Distilled water 


At the expiration of this period the solution is poured 
off (it may only be used once), and the plates are washed 
for three minutes in several changes of water, and then 
dried in the dark. A tin deed-box containing a quantity 
of blotting paper forms a convenient drying box, espe- 
cially if a dish containing calcium chloride is stood on 
a block in the centre of the box, so as to be near the 
top of the box when the lid is closed. 

Plates may also be sensitised with orthochrome T, 
or pinachrome, in a similar manner. 

Any developer, except pyro-ammonia, may he used 
for these plates. 
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| а) 4 Р. №. of September 
"7A 4 last. Mr. 
Frederick H. Evans 
hailed with enthu- 
siasm the idea of once and for all 


eliminating loss and failure due to 
over-exposure, and he waxed warm in 
his anticipation of the time when the 
photographer could put all anxiety on 
one side, provided that he only took 
care not to under-expose. 

Our sub-heading, ‘‘Over-exposure no longer fatal," 
expresses a literal exactitude, provided the over- 
exposure is up to about five hundred times the normal. 
We are, we believe, well within the limits of literal 
exactitude in saying that all through this wide range 
of exposure it is possible to obtain as good negatives 
as if the exposure had been absolutely normal. When 
the exposure is much over 500 times the normal there 


is a tendency towards a falling off in the quality of © 


the negative, but this largely depends on special con- 

ditions, and on the skill, care, and time devoted to the 

operation of developing, a good negative being possible 

with an over-exposure of 5,000 times, or even more. 
The Paget “Hydra” Rapid Plates. 

This is the mark on the package now under notice, 
and in addition it is stated that the plates contain a 
derivative of hydrazine, and therefore they allow of 
unlimited over-exposure. On the wrapper is a notice to 
the effect that they are prepared under the British 
Patent No. 1689 of the year 1908, and reference to this 
shows that the patent in question was granted to Mr. 
W. H. Caldwell, and it relates chiefly to the use of a 
salt or derivative of hydrazine or hydroxylamine in 
conjunction with a sensitive silver salt. 

Instructions for Development. 

Together with the plates we received instructions for 
development, the principal points of which are as 
follows :—(1) For instantaneous exposures. The ex- 
posed plate is first soaked in a 2 per cent. solution of 
sodium carbonate, and is then developed in an unre- 
strained pyro-soda developer. (2) For over-exposures 
up to forty times the normal. The plate is first im- 
mersed in a pyro-soda developer which is considerably 
restrained by the addition of bromide. Should this 
not give a good negative in ten minutes, the plate is 
transferred to an unrestrained soda-pyro developer. 
(3) For over-exposures from ten times to several 
thousand times the normal. А special developer, sent 
out by the Paget Company as the “Hydra” developer 
should be used, but before using the “ Hydra " developer 
the exposed plate must be soaked in a solution of car- 
bonate of sodium, rinsed in water, and then the surface 
of the plate should be wiped over with a pad of cotton 
wool. А stock solution having been made by dissolving 
the solid Hydra developer in warm water, and this stock 
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solution having been cooled and 


filtered, the mixing for use is 
adjusted according to the known ог conjectured 
degree of over-exposure. Thus for over-exposure 


of 10 to 100 times, the instruction is to use two parts 
of stock solution and one of water at a temperature of 
65 to 70 deg. F., but for over-exposures of 100 to 1,000 
times, the stock solution may be used as it 1$, but the 
temperature should be much lower. 


Tests of the Plates. 

Experimental exposures and development according 
to instructions serve to convince us that the plates 
under trial allow of a latitude in exposure considerably 
in excess of any plates that we have tested, and that 
it is no exaggeration to claim that, under favourable 
circumstances, a satisfactory negative should be ob- 
tainable on a plate like those under notice even if the 
exposure were 5,000 times the normal or thereabouts. 
To understand what this means, it may be useful to 
resort to a concrete example. Let it be supposed the 
correct, normal, or ordinary exposure to be one-fiftieth 
of a second, and that instead of closing promptly, the 
diaphragm shutter remained open for more than a 
minute, or, indeed, nearly two minutes (100 seconds). 
Even in a case like this (5,000 times over-exposure) there 
would be hope of saving the plate. 


Special Precautions in Relation to Over-Exposures. 

When the conditions of development are strained, 
mischief may step in from causes which scarcely affect 
routine work with normal exposures, so when there is 
a probability of considerable over-exposure all the fluid 
constituents of the developer should be carefully filtered, 
non-porous and chemically clean dishes should be used, 
extra attention should be given to the light-tightness of 
the camera, and the stand should be firm and steady. 


" Intensive" Effects with the New Plates; Various Uses. 

To the beginner the most obvious characteristic of 
the new plates is their power of giving extreme inten- 
sity, and this under conditions which with ordinary 
plates would only give a ghost-like image or general 
fog and a mere trace of image. Hence it is that the 
hydrazine plates should prove of special value in con- 
nection with the remarkable process of copying from 
books, etc., known as Plavertype, and it would be inter- 
esting to ascertain whether the transparent red backing 
of the Paget Company would prove an aid in this appli- 
cation, or whether the plates should be unbacked for 
this use. In copying faint manuscripts and in connec- 
tion with finger-print work, there should be uses for the 
new plates; also in making negatives for photolitho- 
graphy and analogous processes. 

The new plates should, however, make an immediate 
appeal to all amateur photographers, and our reader: 
should write to the Paget Prize Plate Co., Watford, for 
further particulars. Practical demonstrations of the 
Hydra plate are given Бу the representative of the com- 
рапу at the Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 
now open at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, S.W. 
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HATEVER may be said concerning the 
hand-camera finder, there 1$ no doubt that 
the worker who becomes accustomed to 
the “direct-vision” type will generally 
find a difficulty in using the brilliant or 
" look-down " type afterwards. For certain 
work the brilhant finder has advantages, 
and the fact that it is fitted to sixty per 
cent. of modern hand cameras demon- 
strates its popularity. But I am inclined 
to think that the presence of this finder 
on so many cameras is merely a survival 
of the earlier species of "detective " 
cameras, which were nearly always box- 
form in character, and the concealed 
finder followed as a matter of course. 

The height at which the hand camera is used, a subject 
te which I hope to refer later, is, of course, influenced by 
the type of finder fitted, and until comparisons are made и 
is astonishing what a great amount of difference occurs in 
the results, according to whether the camera is used at the 
eye level or waist level. Personally I am convinced that 
when the camera is used at the eye level, as is necessary with 
the direct-vision finder, the resulting picture is always more 
natural, as the view is actually the same as that seen by the 
eye. 


The “Single Speed" Shutter for Hand Cameras. 


I have been doing a great deal of work lately with a camera 
` that possesses a shutter with only one “instantaneous” speed, 
and as I have made quite a large number of exposures with 
this camera under all sorts of circumstances, I must confess 
that I am quite in love with the single-speed idea. When I 
bought the camera, I tried to persuade the makers to provide 
me with a special model, having two or three speeds at least, 
but they would have none of me. They wrote a long and 
courteous letter explaining just why they had adopted a 
single-speed shutter ; and now that I have become converted, 
I fully agree with them. 

| have come to the conclusion that the many-speeded 
shutter is one of the greatest delusions that ever existed for 
the confounding of the immature amateur. It provides too 
many opportunities for going wrong. If you have only one 
speed, you can only give one kind of exposure, and, as I 
understand the manufacturers, that speed is just about the 
slowest that the “average” amateur can manage while the 
camera is held in the hand. : 

The calm person (of solid build), to whom I referred in a 
recent note, is very exceptional. Even the take-a-deep- 
breath-and-hold-tight individual is rather a rarity. The 
average amateur, like you and me, can't manage these 
peculiar stunts, and we mostly joggle the camera if we give 
less than about one-fifteenth of a second. 

The wily manufacturer knows this, and he argues that if 
only the users of his cameras can be induced to give nothing 
briefer than one-twenty-fifth of a second, we shall get such 
well-exposed negatives and such a high average of good 
printable results, that we shall proclaim to all and sundry 
that his particular camera is the one and only. 

The Kodak people send out their Brownie cameras with a 
shutter that has a time and instantaneous shutter, and there 
is only one speed to the instantaneous part. Yet the good 
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results obtained by quite raw amateurs with Brownie cameras 
15 proverbial. 

The Ensign firm fit the Ensignette with a shutter that never 
works faster than about one-twenty-fifth of a second, and yet 
what excellent results all the Ensignette users seem to get. 

If the Brownie or the Ensignette had a shutter that worked 
at faster speeds, the average of good results would be lowered 
immediately, and the manufacturers would be blamed. 

No, there is a lot of wisdom in the slow, instantaneous 
speed, and it is only the real expert who ought to be trusted 
with shutters that really work at one-fiftieth, one-one- 
hundredth, or anything like that. 

If you once get over the desire to give rapid exposures and 
take every subject—except galloping horses and express 
trains sideways-on—at the very slowest speed you can 
manage, while holding the camera in the hand, you will be 
surprised how few negatives you will spoil by movement. 

The possessor of a camera that has only one instantaneous 
speed may say, " Yes, that’s all very well; but supposing I 
take a street snapshot one day, and the next I want to take a 
group of kids paddling at the seaside, how am I to prevent 
the beach picture from being over-exposed?" Stop down, 
my young friend, stop down, I would tell him. ake the 
street picture at the biggest aperture your diaphragm allows, 
and stop the beach picture down to F/16, or even F/22. Then 
you can develop them both in a tank. 


The Rising and the Falling Front. 

Many of the most popular hand or stand types of folding 
camera are provided with an immense rise of front, but 
exceedingly little fall. This is natural enough, for a rising 
front is useful ninety-nine times out of a hundred, and a 
falling front only once ; our cameras, indeed, when the lens 
is central to the plate, nearly always include an undue pro- 
portion of foreground. But when the falling front is wanted, 
it is wanted badly, as, for instance, when the photographer 
is taking a snapshot from, say, a hill or high building, and 
his view includes houses whose upright lines must at all 
events be kept parallel. In circumstances such as this, the 
trifling fall of front provided on many such cameras is quite 
inadequate ; and to tilt the camera steeply downwards necessi- 
tates not only the use of the swing-back, with which so few 
hand cameras are fitted, but, even if the swing-back is avail- 
able, would demand stopping down, thus making, perhaps, 
an instantaneous exposure impossible. 

The remedy is plain, yet, plain though it is, may not have 
occurred to many photographers. The rising front itself 
provides the solution of the problem. It is raised in the 
usual manner, and then the camera is simply held upside- 
down, when the raised front becomes, naturally enough, a 
dropped front. И is true that in this position the finder (if 
of the “ brilliant" type) is probably invisible; but the careful 
photographer, having overcome the main difficulty, must 
manage to overcome this minor one, by taking aim along 
the camera’s baseboard with as much accuracy as he can. 
On some cameras, of course, the finder is detachable, and, 
if this is so, the finder can be laid on the bottom of the 
camera and utilised in pretty much the normal fashion. At 
all events, the use of the extreme rising front, upside down, 
as an extreme falling front, is not to be despised either in 
architectural work or in composing the exaggerated fore- 
grounds beloved of the pictorialist landscape student. 
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YORK MINSTER FROM THE RAILWAY STATION, 
51 in. lens; exposure, 1-l0th sec. (See opposite page.) 


A NOTE ON 
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OOKING from the windows of the 
Station Hotel at York during а 
recent visit, it was interesting to 
watch the rapid sky changes which 
were taking place. One moment 
heavy dark clouds were sweeping 
past, then a glint of sunlight broke 
through and brightened up the towers 
of York Minster, which stood some 
half mile away across the river. И 
was wonderful to see how each change 
of light threw first one portion, then 
another, of the landscape into promi- 
nence; but, viewing the scene as pre- 
sented by a quarter-plate reflector camera, with a lens 
of normal focal length for that sized plate, namely, 5} 
in., the resulting picture seemed crowded with useless 
matter, while the important features, the Minster and 
towers, showed all together without any size, weight, or 
impressiveness, just small, insignificant features in a 
mass of crowded detail. 
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THE BIS-TELAR LENS. 


S By W. THOMAS. 


On replacing the ordinary lens with one of the Bis- 
Telar fixed telephoto lenses, and viewing the picture on 
the screen, what a transformation appeared! The 
wide, flat stretch of commonplace landscape had gone, 
the old Minster, with its beautiful towers, showed with 
some dignity of size, and dominated the surroundings. 

This is just what this new type of lens will do, 
enabling one to make impressively large images of 
small details, or obtain reasonably big impressions of 
objects which may be a considerable distance away, and 
which, for some reason or other, it is impossible to 
approach more closely. Under such conditions, this 
new, simple telephoto lens proves of the utmost service, 
and places a great power in the hands of those using it. 

Just as this type of lens proves useful in landscape, 
still more so will it be found in street work; and when 
dealing with figure subjects, provided the lens has a 
sufficiently large aperture to enable full exposure being 
obtained when giving slow shutter exposures, all 
trouble from shy or awkward models disappears, for 
there is no longer any necessity to approach them 


YORK MINSTER FROM THE RAILWAY STATION, 
Bis-Telar lens, F/7; exposure, 


closely in order to get a fair-sized image on the sensi- 
tive plate, and, at the same time, risk of distorted 
features or bad drawing 1$ banished. The subject 
photographed under these conditions is seen to possess 
much the same appearance as when viewing the original 
itself, as to relative size, drawing, and modelling. 

So far as concerns the better class of pictorial work 
done, there is a decided dislike for that extremely biting 
definition any modern lens is capable of giving, when 
required, but a softer defined edge is found more pleas- 
ing; for Nature represented by critically hard, sharply 
defined edges is apt to look more like petrified matter 
than is desirable, and hence the round, softly defined 
images these telephoto lenses give when used at full 
aperture prove so satisfactory to most workers who 
desire to preserve a sense of tone and texture in their 
photographic representations; while for portrait work 
especially is this useful, giving a roundness to the image 
impossible to obtain when cach item is represented with 
razor-like sharpness. 

Just as too bitingly sharp definition may at times be 
objectionable, so the other extreme, sloppy, fuzzy 
edges, unless produced for some special reason, are 
equally undesirable, and a word of warning may be given 
to any when first trying these modern adaptations of 
telephoto lenses. 
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(See opposite page.) 

They really are nothing but very long focus lenses, 
working at moderately large apertures, and, just like 
all such, their depth of field, or focus, is somewhat shal- 
low; hence, when using such, it becomes necessary to 
give a little more care during the act of focussing, to 
ensure that the correct definition is obtained. 

There is nothing new in employing long-focus lenses. 
They have been with us almost from the moment photo- 
graphy was first practised; but what is new in regard to 
this Bis-Telar and others of a similar type is that we 
have all the benefits of very long-focus lenses without 
having to lumber ourselves with cameras of equally long 
bellows pull. Fancy what it means in order to use a 
12 or 16 in. lens for a quarter-plate. In the ordinary 
way it would require the camera to have a bellows and 
baseboard of that length, and a nice inconvenient bundle 
to carry and use it would prove; but with one of these 
modern fixed telephoto lenses nothing of the sort is 
needed. Just the ordinary light, short-extension 
camera is sufficient. 

Both the York Minster views, reproduced above were 
taken from the same standpoint within a few minutes of 
each other. The great difference in size between them 
is remarkable, and affords a good example of the added 
power this type of lens places in the hands of the 
worker. 
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BY HARRY PAYNE. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


NCE, in a rash and unguarded moment of generous 
() impulse, the writer promised a certain young lady 

that he would frame a considerable number of his 
choicest prints à /a passe-partout for her “fancy” stall at a 
local "charitable"  bazaar. Passe-partout is invariably 
described as a “simple and effective method” of mounting 
prints. Effective it certainly is, but it was not until he was 
fairly embarked upon the above-mentioned task that the 


L5* FIC.2. e 
A. Baseboard. . C. Hinged strip. 
B. Fixed strip. D. Turn-button. 


writer discovered how fallacious this adjective “simple” 
could be. The word “could” is used advisedly, for, having 
floundered about for some time in the usual way, by which 
means the binding strips refused to meet properly at the 
corners, or to lie square and with parallel edges upon the 
glass, he put aside the implements of torture for a space and 
gave himself to thought. 

As a result, he evolved the “simple and effective” appli- 
ance hereinatter described, which proved so efficient an 
“open sesame” to expedition and neatness that the readers 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. will doubtless be glad to hear of it. 

To the work, then. Beg, buy, borrow, or otherwise acquire 
a good flat board an inch or two larger than the biggest 
" frame" you are likely to deal with (A, fig. 1). А moderate- 
sized drawing-board 1$ the best thing. Along one of the 
longer edges screw a strip of wood about 1 in. wide by à in. 
thick, as shown at B in fig. 1. This strip should be square 
and true, a remark that applies with equal force to the whole 
concern. А similar strip is now hinged to this (C, fig. 1), 
but its width is to be determined by that of the amount of 
binding strip which is to form the margin of frame on the 
glass of the mount. Assuming this to be } in., C is to be 
} in. narrower than the binding strip. (It is recommended 
that the commercial kind of passe-partout binding, such as 
Dennison's, be used.) D is a small turn-button, to hold the 
hinged strip firmly down in place. Two may be used in a 
large-sized machine. | 

The appliance is now complete, and the method of using it 
is simple and obvious. The four pieces of binding are cut 


board (fig. 3). 


ready to shape. Where a number of frames of uniform 
dimensions are being made, it will pay to cut a pair of stout 
zinc or thin wood templates—one for the shorter and one for 
the longer sides of your glass (see A and B, fig. 2). 

Take a piece of the strip, and place it, gummed side up, 
underneath the hinged clamp C, taking care that the back 
edge is close up to the fixed strip B. Close down C, and 
clamp with the turn-button. А perfectly parallel strip of the 
binding, } in. wide, with mitred corners, will now protrude 
from the edge of C, which is to be damped with water applied 
with a camel-hair brush. Ап excess of moisture should be 
avoided, yet sufficient used to uniformly wet the adhesive. 
As quickly as possible (before the wetted strip has time to 
cockle) lay the sheet of glass upon it, with its edge up to the 
straight edge of C. Press into intimate contact. И can 


readily be seen through the glass when this is the case. Allow 


a few moments for the gum to set a little, and then proceed 
with the other three sides. In this way, absolute uniformity 
of margin, with perfectly fitting mitres, is secured almost 
automatically, and the work can be executed very rapidly. 
A number of the cover-glasses can be so treated and laid 
aside:to dry. The mounted prints, with their cardboard 
backings, have now only to be laid on the glass, the project- 
ing binding strips damped and folded over, and the job is 


complete. 


In conclusion, I will describe a bit of supplementary 
apparatus which I constructed to facilitate this last operation, 
and which it will pay to make when a number ‘of similar 
frames.are in hand. A shallow wooden tray is formed by 
screwing strips of wood # in. thick round the sides of a flat 
The opening is a "shade" larger than the 


glass of the passe-partout frame. The inner edges may 
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advantageously be bevelled slightly at the top. То use this, 
place a sheet of glass (with the binding strips on complete), 
outside surface downwards, in the tray, and press firmly to 
the bottom. This will cause the binding strips to rise up all 
round the glass at right angles, forming, as it were, a paper- 
sided tray, with a glass bottom. The print and backing 
board are now laid in this tray (face down, of course), and the 
strips folded over and pressed down, as before. The wooden 
frame holds the whole in place in perfect register, and the 
finished article comes out square, neat, and clean. 


FIG.3. 
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SWM NW Gran: HE successes of two pre- 
р EA ڪڪ‎ vious years’ exhibitions in 
the same hall seem likely to be 
outdone by the 1912 “Arts and 
Crafts" which opened on 
Friday, May 3, and will be con- 
tinued until May 11. Once 
again all the available space is 
being occupied by something 
like thirty-five firms, and the 
secretary, Mr. Arthur C. 
Brookes, states that the enthusiasm among those who are taking 
part in the exhib:tion is very conspicuously in evidence. 

Calling at the Horticultural Hall last Monday morning, we 
found it still in the hands of some horticultural exhibitors, but 
the long stal!s were being rapidly packed up, and although the 
exhibition which succeeds it may not be so fragrant and so 
variegated in colour, it will at least be as animated and 
interesting. 

Owing to the exigencies of printing, which compel us to go to 
press some days before the exhibition actually opens, we have 
had to call to our aid the very willing assistance of the exhibi- 
tion officials and the various exhibitors, and thus we are able 
to present a very fair picture of this attractive show. The 
ordinary visitor could not do better than take these notes with 
him in his journey round the stalls, and in this manner he will 
be enabled more readily to discover exactly what special 
features of interest are available for inspection. To that end 
we have arranged these notes in the order which the visitor 
would naturally follow in making his way along the aisles. 

It should be added that the Horticultural Hall is easily reached 
from any point in London. Those who approach it by the 
Victoria tram should alight at the Rochester Row stopping-place 
and make their way along that thoroughfare until they come to 
the building on a turning to the right. From Victoria Street 
itself the hall is best reached by turning down Ashley Gardens, 
in close proximity to Westminster Cathedral. 


Wellington and Ward. 

The large stall confronting the visitor immediately to the 
right of the main entrance is that of Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward (Elstree, Herts). Those who are familiar with this firm’s 
exhibits, take artistic decoration of the stall as a matter of 
course. On this occasion a notable collection of pictures showing 
the firm’s products, both in the way of plates and papers, are 
on view, and demonstrations of the use of the products are 
given by the representative in attendance. А special feature 
likely to interest the amateur who desires pictorial landscapes 
is the Wellington Anti-screen Plate, which, as its name implies, 
gives a fine rendering of tone and colour values without a light 
filler. We have already referred to this plate in these columns, 
but the visitor to the stall should by all means make a point of 
securing the descriptive booklet, which is free on application. 
А representative will give any information about the Wellington 
products, and demonstrate their use. 


The Paget Prize Plate Co. 


One of the features most looked forward to in the whole 
exhibition for many visitors will be the plate that cannot be 
оуег-ехрозе4, and which abolishes reversal. Ever since the 
investigations in connection with hydrazine were first pub- 
lished in THE A. P. AND P. N., now almost a year ago, the 
advent of the actual plate has been eagerly anticipated. This 
late is being demonstrated at the stall of the Paget Prize Plate 

ompany, Ltd. (Watford), and its properties are clearly shown 
by comparative results projected upon the screen. The 
“Hydra” plates, as they are called, are supplied backed only, 
and, in view of the interest they are exciting, the firm is well 
advised not to give free samples. А review of these new plates 
will be found on page 454 of the present issue. Another novelty 
at the same stall is in the shape of specimens of a new colour 
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plate for transparencies in 
natural colours. We understand 
that this plate is not yet ready 
for sale, but will be shortly. The 
Paget stall will doubtless be suffi- 
ciently indicated by the crowd 
these novelties will attract. It 
stands just to the visitor’s left as 
he enters the hall. 

Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. 

Proceeding towards the left, we come next to the stall of 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. (Snow Hill, E.C.), who, 
as always, have an interesting and artistic display, illustrating 
the results obtainable by the use of the * Tabloid " photographic 
chemicals. Negatives partially treated with the “Tabloid” 
chromium intensifier, and transparencies made from them, are 
shown, and indicate in a surprising manner the utility of the 
process. The unintensified portions suggest the kind of result 
that most amateurs would abandon as a hopeless derelict, but 
the chromium builds up the detail, and makes a good printable 
negative. At the same stall the range of warm tones on gas- 
light papers is exemplified by some very choice prints, the 
colours, which vary from sepia to warm black, being produced 
by development with “Tabloid” Rytol developer. The sepia 
tones are obtained by prolonged development with a weak solu- 
tion to which additional restrainer has been added. Demonstra- 
tions of these and other photographic methods are given at this 
s'all at frequent intervals. 

J. H. Datimeyer, Ltd. 

Continuing our progress, we come next to the stall of Messrs. 
J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. (Denzil Road, Neasden, N.W., and 25$, 
Newman Street, W.), who display a good assortment of their 
lenses and cameras. The opportunity for telephotography on 
the occasion of the recent solar eclipse was well canvassed at 
the time, and the visitor will be interested to find here some fine 
photographs of the eclipse, taken with an Adon Telephoto lens. 
The diameter of the sun's imaze is three-quarters of an inch, 
and the exposures were made at the highest speed of the shutter. 
The picture taken with the Adon was thus on sixteen times the 
scale given by an ordinary quarter-plate lens. The visitor 
should be careful to examine the new snapshot telephoto lenses, 
working at F/4.5, F/6, and Е/ло. 

Kodak Limited. 

The large recess to the visitor's left, and opposite the two 
stands we have just been considering, has again been taken by 
Messrs. Kodak, Ltd. Last year the display of Messrs. Kodak 
was arranged chiefly to catch the eye of the professional photo- 
grapher. This year the exhibit is of a twofold character, to 
appeal to the professional on the one hand and the amateur on 
the other. In the professional section, “Kodura,” the new pro- 
fessional developing paper, forms a notable display, while 
apparatus and accessories of interest to the professional are 
largely in evidence. In the section devoted to amateur work the 
grea'est prominence is given to the new vest-pocket Kodak, 
which is shown for the first time at this exhibition. In connec- 
tion with this new camera a striking series of specimen photo- 
graphs taken with it and enlargements from the negatives form 
an interesting display. Of course, all the other well-known 
members of the Kodak family are on view. There is a com- 
plete range of Kodaks in all sizes and prices to suit all tastes and 
pockets, also the “Graflex” camera and the new * Premos," in- 
cluding the new “Premo Junior." Notable in the Kodak exhibit 
is a very fine enlargement from a 5 by 4 Kodak N. C. film nega- 
tive of a Californian landscape. 

Carr Brothers, Ltd. 

Turning down the gangway, the first stall at which we arrive 
on the right is that of Carr Brothers, Ltd. (11, Queen Victoria 
Street, Е.С.) The feature of this stand is the “Mirroscope,” 
which is an instrument this firm has introduced to take the place 
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very largely of the magic lantern and, at the sanie time, to be 
within the reach of a limited purse. The “ Міггоѕсоре ” is so 
constructed that it can be used with ordinary picture postcards, 
or even for the display of more solid objects, such as coins or 
mounted specimens, thereby doing away with the necessity for 
preparing slides. This firm has included а dark-room at its 
stand, so that a limited number of visitors are able to see the 
apparatus actually in use. 


The Reflex Camera Co. 

To the left will be found the stand of the Reflex Camera Co. 
(Hampden House, Kingsway, W.C.). The speciality of this firm 
is the dainty little “Chic” reflex camera, which sells complete at 
two guineas. This we have already favourably reviewed in THE 
A. P., and there is no doubt that it will be one of the attrac- 
tions of the exhibition, making an immediate appeal as it does 
to the amateur desiring a reliable reflex at a low price. 


J. F. Shew and Co. 

Following this is the stand of Messrs. J. К. Shew and 
Co. (88, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.), who have an 
interesting display of their * Day-Xit " hand and stand cameras. 
It is now more than a quarter of a century since this firm 
obtained a medal at an international exhibition for their 
“Model-Xit,” and the *Day.Xit" is the lineal descendant of 
this original, in an improved form. Оп the same stand are the 
firm's Delta reflex, a special low-price focal-plane reflector, and 
also the Standar Press reflectors, of single and double extension. 
Altogether an interesting display of what is possible in the way 
of compactness and elegance in the modern camera. 


Sanger, Shepherd and Co., Ltd. 


We come next to the stand of Messrs. Sanger, Shepherd and 
Co., Ltd., 5-7, Gray's Inn Passage, Holborn, W.C.), and here the 
public will be interested to see, doubtless in very many cases 
for the first time, a number of specimens of the new “Uto- 
color? paper for printing from autochromes and other colour 
plates. This firm specialises in apparatus and materials for the 
colour worker, and the display includes light filters for ortho- 


chromatic photography and photography of microscopic 
objects; trichromatic filters for three-colour photography ; 
compensating filters Юг  autochrome work, including 


fillers for use with artificial light, electric arc, incandescent 
magnesium, acetylene, and incandescent gas, etc.; graduated 
light filters; appliances for dark.room illumination, including 
lanterns, safelights, and lamps; plate-whirlers, for quickly 
drying, varnishing, and coating plates; the Myrioscope camera ; 
a new 6 by 13 cm. reflex camera; also a new pattern опе-ех- 
posure camera, in two different sizes, for obtaining negatives for 
three-colour photography in the simplest possible manner; and 
natural colour lantern slides and colour prints upon paper. 
Reproductions of autochrome and other screen.plate trans- 
parencies upon paper are also on view, as well as a portentous 
array of other exhibits of interest to the technical photographer. 


The Army and Navy Auxiliary Co., Ltd. 


With the exception of the specialities of Messrs. Zeiss, which 
are shown only on this stand, this exhibit consists entirely of the 
company's own special and exclusive designs in film and plate 
cameras, enlargers, and optical lanterns. Foremost amongst the 
camera models shown is the “ Auxiliary Special” film camera. 
This model has double extension, and is scaled for both the 
complete lens and the back combination of the anastigmat fitted ; 
it has ample rising and cross fronts, and can be used for plates 
without any alteration. It is chiefly remarkable, however, for 
the excellence of its finish and the simplicity and solidity of all 
its movements. The company have evidently spared no pains 
or money in their efforts to produce a real film camera de luxe. 
Notwithstanding its very high quality, this model is not at all 
dear, the quarter-plate size, with Zeiss double Amatar lens, being 
listed at Хто 135. The "Auxiliary Standard,” at £3 12s. 6d., 
follows as closely as is possible at the price, on the lines of the 
“Special” film camera. И has the same solid stirrup 
front, long baseboard, large folding finder, etc. It is covered 
in real morocco leather, and fitted with an anastigmat lens 
and Sector shutter, a really wonderful equipment when the 
popular price 1s remembered. Another remarkable camera 
model is the “Tropical,” constructed without glue, and with all 
screws bolted into metal. We should say this camera was 
almost indestructible, and an ideal instrument for explorers. 
The * Auxiliary " folding cameras for plates also form a notable 
exhibit, and the * Dwarf" Reflex should certainly be seen by all 
visitors. In addition, the A. and N. Auxiliary are showing a 
full range of Messrs. Zeiss! models, which, as before mentioned, 
are not being shown elsewhere in the exhibition. 
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The Autotype Co. 


Occupying considerable space in the north.eastern corner of 
the hall 1s the exhibit of the Autotype Company (74, New Oxford 
Street, W.). This exhibit is on the firm's usual artistic lines, and 
includes many choice specimens of carbon prints and enlarge- 
ments illustrating the latest developments, and the new colours 
and tissues in artistic mounting. Those who are familiar with 
previous Autotvpe displays, will know that they will not Ье. 
disappointed in their expectation of a tasteful show. This 
exhibit will doubtless help to secure renewed appreciation for 
the Autotype process. 


Houghtons, Ltd. 


Houghtons have a big reputation for the original designing of 
their stalls. Last year, it will be remembered, their exhibit was 
arranged in the form of an old-time shop with three open sides, 
the fourth being a glazed bow window. This year the eye of 
the visitor will be caught by an even more original structure, 
easily the most striking stand in the hall. Ten imposing columns 
support the roof of the stall, and these columns are neither more 
nor less than Brobdingnagian spools of the well-known Ensign 
brand of roll-film. Grouped around their bases are many 
examples of the popular little waistcoat-pocket film camera, the 
Ensignette. We wonder whether Messrs. Houghton contem- 
plate the introduction of a giant Ensignette for use with these 
huge spools. Double.elephant size snapshots would be a 
novelty! The roll.film columns support a roof with two domes, 
of course surmounted by the red Ensign, the well-known trade 
mark of the firm. Below one dome is shown the apparatus 
which is of special interest to the amateur, and below the other 
that which belongs as a matter of right to the professional. The 
finish with which the whole work is carried out reflects the 
greatest credit on Messrs. Houghton, who will be in receipt of 
many congratulations before the week is out. The display of 
more particular interest to the amateur includes pocket cameras 
in great number, while at the other end of the stall the profes- 
sional will find studio cameras and all accessories to his heart's 
content. (88.89, High Holborn, W.C.) 


Marion and Co. 


The stand of Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd. (22 and 25, Soho 
Square, W.), is devoted chiefly to the display of their famous 
* Soho" reflex. The models are displayed in such a manner that 
the visitor can assure himself of the sound construction and fine 
finish of this pattern. The models on view range from 34 by 
24 up to half. plate. Of the studio apparatus on view the new 
model of the “ Excelsior," an excellent instrument at a moderate 
price, may be noted. To professionals the “ Autographer ^ 
machine, which prints, develops, fixes, and washes, and letter. 
presses prints and postcards with astonishing rapidity, will be 
an object of interest, and evidently has its special utility for 
photographers who attend sport meetings and outdoor gather- 
ings. The Northlight studio and printing lamps are also de- 
monstrated, as well as the improved Robinson enlarger, fitted 
w th Boardman's multo-carbon self-focussing arc lamps. In the 
centre of the stand is a pedestal with moving wings which shows 
various types of panel'ine for studio walls, the thing in which 
this firm specialises, and also samples from the firm's large 
selection of photograph/;c mounts. The walls of the stand are 
decorated with very choice examples of portrait work illustrating 
the capacity of Marion's plates and papers. 


Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Ld. 


Next to Marion's, on the east side of the hall, will be found 
THE A. P. AND P. N. stand, again a specimen of choice decora. 
tion. The reproductions of pictures which have appeared in 
this journal, and the current issues of the paper and other 
photogranhic publications of the firm, including the new edition 
of the “ D'ctionary of Photography,” are well in evidence. Our 
friends should make a point of paying a visit here. 


The Leto Photo Materials Co. 


Next to ТнЕ А. P. stand is the imposing erection of the Leto 
Photo Materials Co., Ltd. (1, Crutched Friars, Е.С.). The 
exhibit embodies a notable displav of specimen prints made on 
Seltona and other of the firm’s papers, from negatives taken on 
Edward's Iso. and Leto plates. Special prominence is given to 
the multi-coloured Seltona prints, as described in a recent num. 
ber of THE A. P. AND P. N., and there are demonstrations of 
the process at frequent intervals, as well as of the ever-popular 
method of Boardoid photography. The new edition of the 
“Тео Handbook ” has been got ready in time for the exhibition, 
and visitors should obtain it at the stand. 


(Continued on pace 465.) 
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See article, ` Workers :ce may Hear About," оп page 467. 
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PORTRAIT OF A VIENNESE LADY, BY D'ORA 


From the Erhibition af Viennese Portraiture, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery, ' 52, Long Acre, WSC. 
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PORTRAIT OF THEODORE STIER (DIRECTOR OF BECKSTEIN HALL ORCHESTRA). 
From the Exhibition of Viennese Portraiture, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery,” 52, Long Acre, W.C, -See раде 45°. 
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The Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co. 

The stand occupied by the Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co., of 
Altrincham, faces the one just described, and here will be found 
a great array of cameras, enlargers, and accessories for which 
the firm is famous. Stand cameras, hand cameras, folding 
pocket cameras, and shutters are exhibited, and a novelty 
which is most likely to attract the visitor to this stall is the 
reflex attachment by which an ordinary folding hand camera can 
be instantly converted into a reflex. 


O. Sichel and Co. 

Among other specialities to be seen at the stand of Messrs. O. 
Sichel and Co. (52, Bunhill Row, E.C.) are the Mever lenses, a 
mercury vapour lamp with a new reflector, and a short print 
washer. The Morgan system of dry mounting is demonstrated. 


A. and M. Zimmermann. 

On the other side of the gangway will be found the display 
of Messrs. А. and M. Zimmermann (3, Lloyd's Avenue, E.C.). 
The display of chemicals at this stall at once invites attention. 
A special feature is Schering's ругораШс acid and hydro- 
quinone; also Schering's Satrap specialities, including de- 
celopers (citol, adurol, duratol, glycin, and satrapoli. Acid fix- 
ing salts, tone fixing salts, varitone tablets for toning bromide 
and gas'ight prints to all shades of red, brown, blue, and green, 
are to be found here. Of special interest is the new Assur pro- 
cess for colouring photographs. This new and simple method 
is to be demonstrated by the inventor on the Wednesdav, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of the exhibition week. 


Boots, Cash Chemists. 


On the same side as Messrs. Zimmermann, but at the extreme 
southern end, is the display of the photographic department of 
Boots, Cash Chemists (29-31, Farringdon Road, E.C.). А special 
feature here is the “Sprite” camera, a miniatüre instrument 
even when fully open. Dainty little pictures are produced 
which т-у be very easily enlarged without loss of defini- 
tion to 12 by то or 15 by 12. The “Sprite” is made for all 
makes of first.class lenses, while Ross and Cooke lenses are 
already fitted. А dainty camera demands а dainty case, and 
these are in evidence in puma or morocco. We anticipate that 
the “Sprite” presentation outfit will excite longings more par- 
ticalarly among the lady visitors. 


W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd. 


Three stands have been set apart to the exhibits of Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, Ltd. (Farringdon Avenue, E.C.). On one of 
them appear specimens of all the cameras and their sundries 
made by this firm; on the second, a display of optical and en. 
larging lanterns and cinematographs; and on the third, all the 
mounts and albums in which the firm specialises. The Carbine 
series of roll-film or plate cameras are in evidence, the prices 
ranging from 3os. for a model fitted with a single achromatic 
lens, up to £25. The folding pocket camera is represented Бу 
the *Cameo," of which there are five models on show, and a 
pocket camera of exceptional make and finish is the “Klimax,” 
made in two models. The sundries include the passe-partout 
binder, dark-room lamps, and an inexpensive machine for dry 
mounting. Ап attraction on the lantern stand is the *Silent 
Empire,” which is continually running. It is stated that епот- 
mous numbers of this machine have been sold, although it has 
only been on the market a short time. "Various arc lamps are on 
view, including the Klimax parallel, which is quite a noveltv in 
that the carbons, instead of being placed in a vertical position, 
are placed parallel, with the ends facing the condenser. The 
mounts on display are of manv styles and sizes, and albums are 
also shown, both in cheap and in expensive patterns. 


Elliott and Sons. 

Opposite one portion of Messrs. Butchers’ stands will be found 
the fine stall of Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd. (Barnet). Here are 
a number of interesting enlareements on Barnet bromide paper, 
illustrating the various qualities and grades, and effects pro- 
duced by toning with the Barnet sepia toner. ‘There are prints 
on various Barnet bromide papers, illustrating how they may be 
used for direct contact work; specimens of carbon tissue; 
prints on gaslight papers, and examples of prints from negatives 
on Barnet plates. A noveltv at this stall 1$ the début of the 
* Self.Screen Orth». Plate,” which marks an advance in the manu- 
facture of orthochromatic plates. By the addition of several dves, 
the firm has been able to incorporate a perfect screen or light filter 
in the film of their *Self-Screen Plate." In development the 
screen automatically disappears, and by this neans an attach- 
ment screen on the lens is made unnecessary. 


R. and J. Beck, Ltd. 
A large stall in the south-western corner of the exhibition is 
occupied by Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd. (68, Cornhill, E.C.). 
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The exhibit of this well-known firm consists of an interesting 
and instructive demonstration of the processes of lens grinding. 
The machinery is shown, and the various operations of cutting 
up, rough and fine grinding, polishing, figuring to proof glasses, 
cementing, and testing, etc., are carried out. Among the 
apparatus exhibited are Isostigmar and Neostigmar anastigmat 
lenses, projection lenses, prisms, and optical units for all kinds 
of scientific instruments. Lens making is a sealed book to most 
people, hence the great educational value of this exhibit. 


Johnson and Sons. 

At stand No. 20 is the well.known firm of Johnson and Sons 
(23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C.), the distinguishing feature 
of the exhibit being the basin of chloride of gold, worth about 
£900. There is also a range of chemicals, special prominence 
being given to “Scalol,” a developing agent having all the 
qualities and characteristics of metol. А201, of course, is dis- 
played, and some portrait negatives illustrate the suitabilitv of 
this developer for professional work. The various series of 
developers and toners and the demonstrations of them make 
th:s stall a most interesting one, and doubtless the gold chloride, 
not to speak of the other things, will prove a popular magnet. 


E Ross, Ltd. 

The side aisles should on no account be omitted. Messrs. 
Ross, Ltd. (Clapham Common, S.W.) have a most instructive 
exhibit of their new cameras, the “Keros” and the “Folding 
Reflex," and their new lenses, the “Homocentric ” and the “ Tele. 
centric," as well as their new between.lens shutter, the junior 
* Multi-speed.” The professional photographers who are paying 
a visit to Messrs Ross’ works during exhibition week will have 
an opportunity of se: ing these fine productions іп the making. 


Jules Richard. . 

No one should miss the displav of the popular Verascope, or 
stereosccpic camera, at the stall of Jules Richard (27, New Bond 
Street, W.). The Glyphoscope, the Taxiphote, stereoscopic 
accessories and transparencies, both in monochrome and colour, 
will also be on view. The opportunity of seeing these last in 
the magazines is one not to be lost. 

Griffin’s. 

So well known an exhibiting firm as J. J. Griffin and Sons, 
Ltd. (Kingsway) scarcely needs its exhibits set out here in 
detail. They include the various excellent papers for which the 
firm is renowned, as well as developing tanks, mounts, and 
chemical preparations. А distinct novelty is Griffin's Chamois 
satin bromide paper, which is a semi-matt paper on a cream 
base, and gives delightful prints. The demonstrations at this 
stall will be centres of interest throughout the week. 


Newman and Guardia. ' 

Opposite is the stall of Newman and Guardia (17 and 18, Rath- 
bone Place, Oxford Street, W.). The initials N. and G. are suf- 
ficient to guarantee the excellence of everything on this stall. 
Two novelties that will attract considerable attention are the 
new “Baby Sibyl” and the “Roll-film Sibyl.” The latter we 
have already reviewed in the pages of THE A. P. Амр P. N., and 
every visitor in search of a roll-film camera of the very highest 
type should make a point of seeing it. The “Baby Sibyl,” the 
latest addition to the “Sibyl” family, is a remarkable little in- 
strument, combining many of the well-known qualities of. the 
“Sibyl” cameras, with others of equal importance. It is in- 
tended to take the small size plate that is now so popular 
(2,5, by 13). When folded complete with lens, slide, shut- 
ter, finder, etc., included, it measures т in. thick by 23 т. wide 
by 34 in. long, and weighs but 84 oz. complete. This is surely 
the minimum. The little camera opens with one movement only, 
the front sliding to the infinity position at once, and the little 
finder springs to the correct position automatically. А Zeiss 
F/4.5 Tessar lens is fitted in a new * N. and G." shutter specially 
designed for this camera, speeds from 4 to 1-200th sec., bulb and 
time. This little ca nera is a masterpiece of design and construction. 

Wratten and Wainwright. 

To the left will be found the stall of Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright (Canterbury Road, West Croydon), who are show- 
ing transparencies from negatives taken on Wratten Pan- 
chromatic plates of furniture, pictures, etc. The capabilities of 
Wratten X.ray and lantern plates are similarly tested, while 
three-colour prints and negatives, the results of the Wratten 
Process Panchromatic plates, also figure on the stand. The 
filters of this firm have a universally acknowledged importance, 
and the denionstrations of the results to be obtained with the 
*K" filters will be followed with interest. 


Further notes on the Exhibition, and reviews of the exhibits, 
will be given in the next issue of ТнЕ А.Р. AND P. №. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


CUP-TIE LECTURETTES. 


51в,—Мау I be permitted to use your space for a description 
of a new idea for society competitions, which I gave recently at 
the annual meeting of delegates of Affiliation? To put it briefly, 
it is a lecturette competition. The idea is that as many societies 
as possible shall enter, and that a suitable cup or shield be put 
up for competition, to be held by the club winning it, for one 
year. For a start perhaps it would be preferable to confine the 
entries to J.ondon societies (of which there are at least forty). 
The societies drawn against each other shall fight out their 
battles before a neutral club, and that club shall be the judge 
and decide the winner. A committee would control matters and 
draw the contestants, and also have power to make rules. This 
committee should be selected from secretaries of competing 
clubs. ‘Lhe final tie ought, of course, to be “played off” at the 
Royal Photographic Society. The rules might be something like 
the following. Each club entering shall provide three or four 
lecturers, who shall give a short lecturette (preferably illustrated 
with lantern slides) lasting for ten or twelve minutes (according 
to arrangement). At the end of the two sets of lectures, a vote 
would be taken of those members of the neutral society who were 
present at the “kick-off,” and they should place the lecturettes in 
the order of merit they think they deserve. Thus it would give 
the neutral club members an added interest, seeing they would 
be participating in the competition by judging the results. It 
would be necessary to have a neutral time-keeper, and to strictly 
observe the time limit. This naturally is merely the idea in 
embryo, and by the time this appears, the proposal will have 
been discussed by the secretaries at their meeting at the R. P. S. 
Up to the present, however, the only criticism made was that it 
was impossible to arrange dates, as no society would be certain 
if it would reach the third or fourth round or not, and conse- 
quently it would upset their programme. This could be over- 
come, however, by picking out certain societies and arranging 
that a “tie” would take place there, irrespective of what societies 
were drawn together. The actual clubs drawn would then be 
informed which of the “grounds” they should compete at, after 
the names had been picked out of the hat. The society pro- 
gramme would simply read: “Third Round, London Cup Lec- 
turette Competition," —— v. , the blanks being filled in 
by members when the contestants were known. In this way 
only the semi-final and final are likely to have the fiasco of a club 
being drawn, and have to “play off” before its own members. 
This could be obviated by having a special “combined” meet- 
ing of other clubs for that night, and only allowing them to vote 
for the lecturettes, and having the final at the R. P. S. One mav 
ask, “What is the good of all this; and why worry about it?" 
Well, I think for one thing that photographic societies are 
getting a little stale, and they would find an added stimulus in 
the compstition, and this is a step in the right direction; and 
again it would tend to improve the social relations of other 
societies—another thing much desired. I have no doubt, where 
it could be arranged without disturbing the programme of com- 
peting clubs, the whole of the members of both sides would turn 
up in force to support their champions, although it would be 
distinctly understood that none but members of the neutral 
society should be eligible as judges. 

An attractive alternative scheme, which would work admirably, 
would be to arrange the dates and venues at the beginning of 
the season, leaving the programmes as suggested above. Then 
every club interested would be asked to leave that week com- 
pletely free for the competition only, and would arrange to 
attend the nearest centre where teams were competing, irrespec- 
tive of what clubs were concerned. The whole of the neutral 
members of other clubs present on that occasion would then act 
as judges. As a test of the system, and in order to find out 
what sort of an evening this would provide, a competition has 
just taken place between South London Photographic Society 
and Maryleb>one Camera Club. The venue chosen was the 
London and Provincial P. A., and the champions of both clubs 
turned up with their followers. Marylebone kicked off by a 
particu'arly breezy lecturette on * Telephotography," by Dr. C. 
Atkin Swan. In h's own inimitable style the lecturer gave 
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much va'uable information, and sandwiched it between floods of 
humour, making a most palatable whole; his slides alone 
scoring -him many marks. He was followed by C. H. Oakden 
(S. London), who, with much fine work, took us along the 
Boyne val:ey. Marylebone returned to the attack with * Bypaths 
of Photography " (T. J. Ward), in which many scientific applica- 
tions of photography were dealt with. The next item was 
" Architectural. Details," by E. R. Bull (S. London), whose 
splendid slides evoked much deserved applause. This was fol- 
lowei by a humorous skit on “Physiognomy,” by Dr. Е. 
O'B. Ellison—a welcome innovation, and probably unique as a 
photographic lecturette. “Unconventional Portraiture,” by H. 
Creighton Beckett (S. London), came next with a special 
description of Society Outings. Then it was the writer's turn, 
and he gave a suggest on for “Holiday Photography," advocat- 
ing walks along one particular river—showing slides of his own 
“tramps.” The concluding lecturette was by К. Jamieson, who 
contributed “Outdoor Portraiture and Garden Work ”—a very 
able and well-illustrated article. The vote was then taken and 
the award g.ven to Marylebone, who apparently scored by their 
versatility. The arrangements in this instance were carried out 
by a representative of each society—H. Creighton Beckett for 
S. London and the writer for Marylebone. As everybody 
agreed it was one of the most pleasant evenings spent, I would 
suggest that we form a competition as soon as possible for next 
session.—Yours, etc., HAROLD С. BAILEY, 

Hon. Sec., Marylebone Camera Club. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL BY POST. 


SiR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Richard Shelley, appears to 
have been dealing with a firm, or firms, who do not make prompt 
despatch a speciality. 

It is, of course, not always possible to expect a general photo- 
graphic dealer to keep a stock of every brand of paper on the 
market, for this is almost impossible with even the largest of 
the dealers in this country, on account of the multiplicity of 
brands and surfaces. 

It was largely on account of this that the *Lilywhite" busi- 
ness was instituted, and its success has shown that a long-felt 
want was filled. As far as materials are concerned, we are 
quite sure that not one in a thousand of our customers ever has 
to complain of delay, for practically every item listed by us is 
kept in regular stock, and is always in demand. 

The firms mentioned by you, in apparatus, will practically 
always be found to be most prompt in the execution of their 
orders, for we buy large quantities of apparatus for our clients 
abroad for shipment along with our material, and generally 
receive first-class attention from these houses. 

Our reason for drawing attention to this matter is principally 
that some of your readers who have not yet adopted the mail 
order supply in connection with their photographic wants may 
be prejudiced by such a letter, and we should very much like to 
see a letter from one of your other readers who have been very 
well satisfied at the manner in which they have been treated by 
any of the well-known photographic supply houses specialising 
postal delivery. 

If complaints such as Mr. Shelley’s were frequent, the firms 
receiving them would, we are afraid, be compelled to close 
down, for it is only by giving continued satisfaction that such 
businesses can be established and maintained.—Yours, etc., 

THE HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 

Halifax, 


Sig,—In a recent issue of your journal, under “Correspon- 
dence, headed “Photo Material by Post,” we read a_ rather 
curious series of complaints by a subscriber signing himself 
Richard Shelley, and, as a footnote to this letter, we see you 
recommend a gentleman in a similar position to apply direct to 
the wholesale houses, and mention our name amongst those. 

We think that this note is likely to cause a very false impres- 
sion amongst retail photographic dealers. It would imply that 
we are laying ourselves out to rob them of their legitimate busi- 
ness, and we should like to point out to you most definitely that 
we do not cater for direct retail business, and it is our constant 
endeavour to divert to the dealer all business which, by force of 
our advertisements, comes direct to us. We think that most of 
our customers will recognise this, but we should be sorry if your 
note should create an impression which is incorrect. 

We shall, therefore, be glad if you will be good enough to 
give the same prominence to this letter as you have to the note 
in the above-mentioned issue.—Yours, etc., 

W. BUTCHER AND Sons, LTD. 

London, E.C. 
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` THE ADAMS STOP-WATCH EXPOSURE METER. 


HE necessity for correctly timing the exposure meter is a 
matter sometimes overlooked by the many users of these 
useful helps. The correct time in which the sensitive paper of 
the meter is darkened is the definite point upon which the 
other factors depend. In the new Adams stop-watch exposure 


meter the familiar stop-watch movement has been utilised, and 
the exact time can be registered to a fifth of a second. The 
meter itself, which is of the Wynne pattern, can be regarded as 
perfectly reliable for all makes of plates and subjects, and is 
fitted with new speed scales for large-aperture lenses. This 


The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 


previous issues of THE А. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank Н. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) С. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram ‘Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss- Edith Willis, 


(12) Haroid jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
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watch-meter is made in two patterns—one with the stop-watch 
movement only affixed to the back, as shown in the first illus- 
tration, and the other with complete watch chronometer, 
as shown in fig. 2. The third illustration represents the meter 
face. The prices are 37s. 6d. and 7os. respectively. Readers 
of THE А.Р. who are in London for the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion, are specially invited to visit Messrs. Adams’ show-rooms at 
24, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
ee gp 


THE “IMPERIAL HANDBOOK,” 1912. 


HE little handbook issued annually by the Imperial Dry 

Plate Company, of Cricklewood, has become quite an insti- 
tution, and is looked forward to eagerly, not only by the great 
number of users of Imperial Plates, but by photographers 
generally. The reason for this is not hard to find. The Imperial 
Handbook—although primarily intended as a medium for an- 
nouncing the firm’s popular specialities—is so well produced, 
and so full of excellent articles and illustrations that this point 
is entirely overlooked in the appreciation of the contents. This 
year’s handbook, just published, contains an excellent budget 
of articles and hints, all of the greatest value to the prac- 
tical photographer. A copy of the book will be sent free to any 
reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. who addresses a postcard to 
Cricklewood asking for same. 
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Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) А. С. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James M'Kis- 
sack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, (25) 
Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (3o) C. F. Rea, (31) F. Collins, 
(32) Easten Lee, (33) Miss Frances Pitt, (34) P. Е. Storrs, (35) J. M. Sellors, (36) W. С. S. Fergusson, (37) Harrop P. Wight, 
(38) Miss May Barker, (39) Thomas Carlyle, (40) Harold A. Crawford, (41) H. E. Franzmann, (42) А. Н. Dodman, (43) 


W. С. Squires. | 
XLIV.—FRANCIS A. TINKER. 


HE work of Mr. Francis А. Tinker, the subject 
of the present note, is familiar to many of our 
readers from reproductions in THE А. P. AND 
P. N., and to visitors to photographic exhibi- 

tions in various parts of the country during the past few 
years. Mr. Tinker is chiefly known for his remarkably 
fine flower and still-life studies, which have won him 
distinction in many competitions and exhibitions, but, 
at the same time, his ability is not confined to this branch 
of photography, as will be seen from the pictures repro- 
duced on pages 450 and 461 of the present issue. 

From his early schooldays Mr. Tinker has had a 
leaning towards anything appertaining to art, and, 
having chosen his own trade as a church and house 
decorator, while using the brush from a commercial 
standpoint, he also spent a good deal of time in employ- 
ing the brush upon canvas. | 

Later in life he took up photography, from which he 
has derived great enjoyment. He has taken a keen 
interest in each new photographic process as it has been 
put upon the market, but admits that his favourite 
printing process is carbon. Much of his later work, 


however, has been done in bromoil, which he considers 
an admirable method of controlled printing for exhibi- 
tion work. 

In reference to photographic societies, Mr. Tinker 
states that he is a great believer in their usefulness, and 
is himself a member of three societies, in addition to 
two portiolio clubs. He considers that the larger orga- 
nisations are useful as affording opportunities of attend- 
ing lectures and demonstrations by the best recturers 
and workers, but at the same time is a firm supporter 
of the smaller society, where the members meet in a 
more informal manner, and where opinions may be more 
freely interchanged. 

Mr. Tinker is well known as a demonstrator before 
societies, and his talks on flower photography are much 
appreciated. He is an active and prominent member 
of the Sheffield Photographic Society, and can generally 
be counted upon to provide practical information on any 
photographic subject that may be discussed. If keen- 
ness and enthusiasm are any criterion as to success and 
progress, we shall hear even more of this worker in the 
future than we have in the past. E: 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 
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TJ. MAT KA SA Workers. 
" D v aM am Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a nove) 
NE | miter description by readers of “The A. Р. & P. N.” are invited for this 
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should be 
photographs. 


` A FULL-SIZE VIEW-FINDER. 
ONVENIENT and useful as are the 
present-day. hand cameras, they 


have the misfortune of possessing such 
small view-finders as to render it a diffi- 


cult matter to judge exactly how the sub- 


ject will appear on the negative, especially 
when taking subjects in rapid motion. 


The reflex type of camera will overcome 
most of these difficulties, but unfortu- 
nately their high price puts them beyond 


the reach of many workers. With the 
arrangement now described no doubt or 
difficulty need be encountered, as every- 
thing will occupy exactly the same posi- 
tion on the negative as on the view-finder, 
and the whole of the subject can be seen 
during the time of the exposure, which is 
a great advantage when taking subjects 
of a transient nature. To make the con- 
trivance, first of all procure an unmounted 
single lens from any dealer, of the same 
focal length as the one on the camera to 
be employed, which will cost about one 
shilling ; also procure a sixpenny square 
of three-ply wood and a piece of ground- 
glass quarter-plate size. To start work, 
first cut two pieces of the wood to form B, 
the same length as the camera and 3} 
inch wide; next cut two pieces to form 
C, the length of the camera and 4} inch 
wide ; cut another piece to make A, 4} in. 
long bv 34 wide; in the centre of this 
piece lav on the lens previously men- 
tioned, marking round same with a pencil, 
afterwards cutting the circular hole with 


page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 


Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


a fret-saw and bow. All will now be 
ready for nailing together with cabinet- 
makers’ pins. In cutting the afore-men- 
tioned pieces of wood, care must be taken 
not to cut any smaller than the sizes men- 
tioned, otherwise the piece of ground- 
glass will not fit in the box. Next cut a 
wooden ring, about 1 in. larger than the 
diameter of the lens; in the centre of this 
ring cut an opening about one-fourth 
smaller than the lens diameter. This ring 
is to hold the lens in position, as shown 
on the diagram at D, which can be fixed 
with a couple of pins or screws, allowing 
it to be removed for the cleaning of the 
lens when necessary. 

Two pieces of wood will now be re- 
quired to form EE, measuring 3} in. long 
by 1 in. wide, fixing them inside the finder, 
as shown by the dotted lines on the 
diagram; these pieces will keep the 
ground-glass erect on the inside. Two 
similar pieces can be placed on the out- 
side of the glass, to prevent it falling 
away. The inside will require a coating 
of a dead black, the outside can either be 
stained, or covered with black leatherette, 
the finder afterwards being fixed on to the 
camera with four small nails, one at each 
corner. H. H. 

———— ыы 


FOR THOSE WHO HAVE A PRESSURE 
SPIRIT LAMP. 


OST readers of THE А.Р. AND P. №. 

are acquainted with this form of 

lamp for enlarging purposes. With con- 

stant usage the middle ball enclosed in 

the laced envelope becomes weakened, 
especially down the * seam." 


Whilst making some enlargements, 
which were required specially the follow- 
ing morning, this middle rubber con- 
trivance gave way and out went the 
illuminant. It was in these straitened 
circumstances that I resorted to the fol- 


lowing. wheel I 


From my bicycle 
extracted the valve as shown above. 
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I cut a piece of rubber tubing from my 
original bulb and inserted this valve:— 
I then connected this with the vessel con- 
taining the spirit, and obtained my 
pressure by attaching the bicycle pump to 
the valve and pumping as is usual to 
inflate a bicycle tyre. I was so astonished 
at the quality of the light obtained that 
I have refrained from expending any 
money on а new pressure bulb. Т. L. 


— —————————— 


“THAT BROKEN CONDENSER.” 


HEN one of the lenses of the con- 

denser of an enlarging apparatus 
becomes broken it is useless to expect 
even illumination. If the broken part can 
be replaced, well and good, but if this 
cannot be done, the following note may 
be of use. In the photograph is shown a 
reflector composed of six pieces of silver 
plate glass, 114 by 24 in., held in position 
by a wood top and bottom, which are in 
turn held by wooden uprights. 


To construct: On two pieces of $ in. 
deal strike a twelve-sided figure, each side 
2} in.; it is only necessary to cut out six 


of these sides. Now cut out two pieces 
of 4 in. deal, ro by 1o in., glue and nail 
one of the former to one of the latter—the 
grain must be crossed. This makes top 
and bottom. When dry,cut a 6 in. hole in 
them so that the heat from the illuminant 
will not affect the wood. Now make four 
uprights, 124 by 2 by 4 in. deal. Having 
fixed these uprights to top and bottom, 
place the glass in position and fix same 
with wood blocks screwed at back of 
glass. In front of this reflector place a 
piece of ground-glass (the piece of glass I 
use is rather coarse, so Г rubbed some 
vaseline into the grain) 

I have made several enlargements with 
this apparatus, and find it works well, the 
exposure is very little affected. I use 
this reflector with an incandescent gas 
mantle and daylight enlarging camera. To 
fit а lantern the reflector would have to 
be made smaller, but would, no doubt, 
answer as well. H. H. B. 


WING to pressure on our 
space this week, a num- 


ber of reviews and letters 
have been held over until the 
next issue. 


The Camera Club.—^ Mountain Trails in the Rockies " is the 
title of a lecture which will be given on Tuesday, May 7, at 8.30, 
by Mrs. Henshaw, of Vancouver, British Columbia. The next 
house exhibition will be composed of the works of Mr. J. C. 
Warburg. The private view will take place on Sunday, May 12. 

Royal Phctographic Society.—On Мау 14th Mr. Е. Е. Ren- 
wick will read, after his paper on *The Measurement of 
Densities by a Photographic Method," another paper on *A 


THE WEEKLY 


"THE A. P. ann P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
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Convenient Electric Light Standard.” Arrangements have been 
made for the Society's house to be open on Saturdays to mem- 
bers and visitors during the same hours as on other days, that 
13, trom ro a.m. to то p.m. The office hours for business 
remain as before, that is, from Monday to Friday 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and on Saturdays from то a.m. to 1 p.m. 


An Up-to-date Catalogue.—Mr. Charles Baker, of 244, High 
Holborn, W.C., has sent us his 1912 catalogue of photographic 
apparatus and materials. Owing to its late issue, the list in- 
cludes full illustrated particulars of all the latest improvements 
embodied in the leading manufacturers’ cameras and accessories 
for the present season. It is excellently produced, and contains 
as a frontispiece a three.colour photograph. Readers should 
write to this old-established firm at the above address, for a 
copy of the catalogue, which will be sent post free; also for 
the list of second-hand photographic goods. 


COMPETITION. 


A first prize consisting of teu shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
inaterials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. ano P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awaided when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


the current issue affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given every week is 


AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, 


any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they wil] then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizcs must be selected through the paper, and 


must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to H. T. 
Winterhalder, Montague Street, Kettering. (Title of print, “Toil 
Finishes with the Night.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
N.F”; lens, Goerz; stop, F/8; exposure, 2 sec.; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize to Wilfrid Harrison, Shanklin, Chantry 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham. (Title of print, “St. Pancras.”) 
Technical data, Kodak film; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 
1-25th sec.; time of day, 1 p.m., January; printing process, 
Wellington C.C. rough, sulphide toned. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Harry Crookes, 5, Chaucer 
Street, Ilkestone. (Title of print, “Homeward.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington extra speedy; lens, Aldis; stop, F/7.7; 
exposure, 1-25th sec. ; time of day, 4.30 p.m., April; developer, 
руго-ѕода; printing process, enlargement on Kodak Royal 
bromide, toned. 


A Second Extra Prize to W. C. Squires, Rugeley House, 
Hardwick Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, “A Halt for 
Repairs." Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; 
exposure, r-20th sec.; time of day, noon, August; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromoil. 


The Mounting Prize to Frank Bolton, Scutari, Spring Bank 
West, Hull. (Title of print, “A City Portal.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial N.F. backed; lens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, 
F/11; exposure, } sec. ; time of day, то a.m., April; developer, 
rodingl; printing process, enlargement on Kodak bromide, 
toned. 

Hon. Mention. 

W. S. Page, Barrow-in-Furness; Wm. Painting, Darwen; M. 
R. Tozer, Nuneaton; Jas. Parrack, Alnwick; Dr. Stefano 
Bricarelli, Torino; S. L. Holdstock-Thirkall, Lewisham, S.E. ; 
Percy W. Morris, Watford; A. J. Snowball, North Shields; G. 
Rimoldi, London, N.E.; C. Geoffrey Keys, Moseley; Mrs. C. 
K. Norman, Manningtree; Gilbert Oswald, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds; E. A. and G. R. Reeve, Putney, 
S.W. 

Class I. 


G. Forbes Brodie, Glasgow; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, 
W.; Miss К. Pickersgill-Cunliffe, Northwood; Miss Shakoor, 
Liphook; Cyril Whitelaw, Stowmarket ; Miss Florence Barron, 
Stafford; Geo. Morgan, Edinburgh; E. S. Perkins, Newport, 
Mon.; Harry Crookes, Ilkeston; Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup; A. 
L. Hitchin, Newcastle-on-lyne; С. Jas. Fox, Sunderland; 
Archibald J. Snowball, North Shields; W. J. Rutter, Willing- 
ton; Thos. Aitken, Lerwick (2); Wm. Painting, Darwen ; John 
J. Hartley, Colne; P. Simpson, Calcutta; H. T. Winterhalder, 
Kettering (3!; J. Clifford Freebody, West Ealing, W.; C. and 
H. Warner, West Kensington Park, W. 


Class II. 

Cyril Whitelaw, Stowmarket; Horace J. Pettitt, Welling. 
borough; Thos. S. Matthews, Plymouth; H. Wright, Acocks 
Green; G. Mackay, Putney, S.W.; Hy. Warner, West Kensing- 
ton Park, W.; M. J. Tickle, Aintree; Geo Morgan, Edinburgh ; 
A. H. Greening, Lewes; W. French, Birmingham; Miss D. 
Turner, Eastbourne; Percy Gardner, Eltham; K. Johnson, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Wm. E. Trent, Salisbury; Ralph Smithers, 
Doncaster; Fredk. H. Jenkinson, Edinburgh; Miss L. Grant, 
Shrewsbury ; Laurence Bryant, Oxford; Geo. B. Norton, Man- 
chester; Thos. Samson, Hull; Leonard Saunders, Poole; Chas. 
Crawford, Blackburn; Wm. Lowe, Forest Gate, E. 


Class III. 
Al entries not marked in Classes I. and II. are placed in 
Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to К. J. Witham-Wignall, 
.6, The Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. (Title of print, “Ecer in 
Magdalene Park, Oxford.") Technicaldata: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; 
lens, Aplanat; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 
3 p.m., August; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged 
on Imperial bromide, sulphide toned. 

Ап Extra Prize is awarded to Percy Crabtree, 5, Percy Street, 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, * Woodland Sunshine.") Techni- 
cal data: Kodak film; stop, F/11; exposure, 4 sec.; time of 
day, 11.50 a.m., May; developer, amidol; printing process, 
Ilford carbon bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to Jeremiah Sharp, 110, Lower Rushton 
Road, Bradford. (Title of Print, *In Old Whitby.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Ensign anastigmat; stop, 
F/8; exposure, т sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, 
rytol; printing process, Cellofix self.toning paper. 


Beginners’ Class. 

H. Addington, Ramsgate; W. Read, Sheerness; Kingsley 
McCabe, Preston; Dr. J. M. Gage, Redhill; B. W. Fagan, 
Harrow; Miss Wilson, St. Leonards-on-Sea; А. Shearer, Stow- 
market; E. Mynett, Erdington, Birmingham ; Wilson Pembroke, 
Hammersmith, W.; F. F. Haigh, Galway (2); Miss Gladvs 
Long, Clevedon; C. E. Allen, Bristol; D. H. Hooper, Sutton ; 
А. Farrant, Walsingham; Price S. Hosegood, Goodmayes; J. 
Macdonald, Waterford; В. Cusson, Buropfield; H. К. Burnet, 
Bradford; А. H. Wall, Marlborough; Wilfred Barnard, 
Plaistow, E.; V. B. Shelley, Colwyn Bay; Thos. S. Matthews, 
Plymouth; J. Edward Goodwin, Birmingham; W. C. Smith, 
London, N.; Сео. C. Clarke, London, W.C.; А. D. Duck- 
worth, London, S.W.; W. B. Fox, Chesterfield; H. Baker, 
Elmswell; D. Kinmond, Sunderland; H. E. Alexander, San. 
derstead ; C. H. Randall, Camberwell; A. J. Bennett, Chester- 
field. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Ycikshire's Annual Report. 

The thirteenth annual report of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union, as submitted by the Secre- 
tary, discloses a healthy state of progress for the 
past year. Broadly speaking, says Mr. Clough, 
the various sections of the work of the Union are 
in a most satisfactory condition; but he regrets 
that, in consequence of the lamentable lack of 
interest displayed by one or two of the subscribing 
societies, their full development is hindered, and 
their sphere of usefulness is limited. The 
strength of the Federation is 26 societies, there 
being no resignations, but two new societies have 
joined. 

A Popular Lecture List. 

A curious feature of the lecture list was that, 
although there were a few individual changes, 
the number on the list was the same as the pre- 
vious year—66 lecturers. These gentlemen pro- 
mised to lecture on 130 different subjects, whilst 
the actual number of lectures given to federated 
societies during the past winter session was 163, 
an average of nearly seven lectures per society, 
showing an increase of 33 personally delivered 
lectures on the figures of 1910. Surely a magnifi- 
cent record of voluntary work, says Mr. Clough, 
worthy of the highest praise and the warmest 
thanks of all connected with the movement. 
After Thirteen Years. 

Another aspect of the case particularly worthy 
of notice is the fact that this increase in the 
number of lectures voluntarily given is after a life 


glad to hear, at the annual gathering of delegates, 
it is meeting with universal praise and approba- 
tion, which, I submit, is a feather in the cap of 
the new Lantern Slide Secretary, Mr. Womersley. 
I believe I have previously said the set is the 
selection of 167 slides from a total of 478 sub- 
mitted, and these selected slides have been 
grouped into subjects, and not, as before, into 
sets from a particular society. Thus all flower 
studies, landscape subjects, genre studies, or 
natural history slides are shown in groups, and it 
adds to the interest and pleasure of the evening, 
and, shall I also say, to the pictorial value of 
the display. 


Greenock Camera Club. 


At the annual meeting of this club, held on 
8th April, the following office-bearers were 
elected: President, Mr. Alex. Niven; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. John Macaulay; secretary, Mr. John 
Flockhart, 28, Nicolson Street; treasurer, Mr. 
Owen Dewar; lanternist, Mr. Alex. Peaston. A 
Council and House Committee were also elected. 
The annual report and treasurer’s statement 
showed the club to be in a highly satisfactory 
position. 


A Visit to Chevet Park. 


The photograph of the morning party of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union, reproduced on 
this page, makes one wish it had been the after- 
noon party, and then, perhaps, Mr. W. Cadman, 
of the Heckmondwike Society, who took the 


Group taken at the Yorkshire Photographic Union Outing to Chevet Park. 


of thirteen years. There is nothing of the new 
broom sweeping clean attitude about it, but it is 
a complete answer to the critics who a few years 
ago said it would be impossible to maintain the 
pace,land, according to some, equally impossible 
to attain any tangible results at all. The above 
and the preceding notes are of particular interest 
to the prospective Federationists of South Wales, 
and will furnish some food for thought. What is 
possible with just over a score societies in York- 
shire is cqually possible with a similar number in 
Wales, and proportionately possible with even a 
smaller number. The result of experience in the 
various federa :i^ ns that have been formed during 
the past thirteen years is that smaller areas are 
more successíully worked and have a greater 
cíhciency than large areas, and no doubt, before 
very long, the two big federations in Lancashire 
and Cheshire and the Midlands will have a redis- 
tribution into smaller areas. With the advent of 
the body to be known as the Federation of Fede- 
rated Societies in Great Britain, small areas will 
have greater efficiency among themselves, and still 
have the wider benefits of a system of inter- 
change. 


Lantern Slides Grouped into Subjects. 

The Lantern Slides Circulating Set for York- 
shire were this year sent out under a new system, 
which. having been given a trial, now enables one 

of 


to speak « it with some decision, and I was 


official group, would have had difficulty in getting 
all into the small space of a half-plate. To hear, as 
we did hear, of the party having been treated in 
real royal style by Sir Thomas and Lady Pilking- 
ton almost makes the absentee green with envy. 
The thanks of the Federation are, however, due, 
and are heartily accorded, to the host and 
hostess for their very full and generous reception 
of the visitors. It will be noted they appear, with 
the younger members of their family, in the 
centre of the picture. 


A Hot Pace at Coventry. 

The Coventry Camera Club are going the pace 
hot, for at the annual meeting the committee had 
to report an increase oí some thirty members 
during the year. The club's finances are also in 
advance of previous years, and the general pros- 
pects of the club are, indeed, very rosy and 
promising. A summer syllabus will be out shortly, 
and for the benefit of new beginners weekly т- 
struction classes, under the presidency oí Mr. 
Victor Loveridge, will be held on other than club 
nights, so that the usual Wednesday’s meetings 
will not be interfered with, and it is anticipated 
that these instruction classes will be an extra 
inducement for amateur photcgraphers who are 
anxious to increase their technical knowledge of 
photography to join. Mr. Niblett was elected 
president, with Mr. Victor Loveridge and Mr. 
George Band as joint secretaries. 
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A French Wonderland, etc. 

Mr. J. A. Sinclair, lecturing to the Chiselhurst 
Photographic Society, had a curious title, yet a 
very interesting subject, dealt with in an equally 
interesting style. “А French Wonderland and 
«Ве Devil's City " deals with a part oí Central 
France ay woos су little known to S 
travellers. ntering as we are on the holiday 
season, the particulars will be of interest. The 
journey illustrated began at Perigueux, and led 
through the curious limestone region to the east 
of it, where the rocky hills assume the most fan- 
tastic shapes, and are honeycombed with caves, 
many of them used as human habitations, though 
until the windows and chimneys were pointed 
out in the face of the cliffs it would have been 
thought impossible for man to reach them. The 
second part of the title of the lecture refers to 
the strange natural] inheritance of Montpelier le 
Vieux, to which the name of the Devil's City has 
been given. 


The Ilford Presidency. 

Мг. Е. C. Boyes, ¥.R.P.S., has found it im- 
perative that he should not again accept the 
presidency of the Ilford Photographic Society. It 
is not speaking in any sense «ope дег. of his 
successor to say his place will be hard to refill. 
Increasing interests in the world of photography 
make great inroads into the time at his disposal, 
and he feels himself unable to give that attention 
necessary from a live president, and he is no 
believer in the figure-head, whese chief duty is 
to maintain an ornamental attitude. The society 
under his presidency has fought its way to suc- 
cess and a strong position in the metropolis, and 
Mr. Boyes has personally advanced with the 
rowth of the Ilfordian Society. His work on the 

ouncil of the R.P.S. and its exhibition naturally 
causes him to have a busy time, hence the great 
regret of the members that he has been forced 
to retire from the chair is mingled with feelings 
of pleasure that one of their number is the re- 
cipient of so much honour. 


Venice " at the Bath Society. 

The Bath and County Camera Club had a 
specially fine evening when Mr. Mowbray А. Green, 
F.R.I.B.A., lectured on ''Venice." The subject 
is always sunny and bright, and Mr. Green's 
sixty slides were typical examples of what ме 
now look forward to in Italian subjects. The 
lecturer traced the foundation of Venice in the 
fifth century A.D., describing how the people who 
were scattered from their homes on the mainland 
settled in the lagoons on the north-west Adriatic 
coast, and giving the early history of the people 
up to the election of the Doge in 697. The church 
of St. Mark, afterwards the Duomo, begun in the 
Byzantine manner in 977, was not completed till 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, and the 
Gothic parts a century later. И was in the 
eleventh century that the city began to exercise а 
dominating influence in the eastern world, taking 
part in the Crusades, and finally triumphing over 
Constantinople, the capital of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
This gave thc opportunity to Venice of acquiring 
treasure from foreign lands, and the city became- 
filled with the precious things which were con- 
stantly being brought back by her merchants. 


Lessons in the Field for Beginners. 

The method adopted by the Darwen Photo- 

raphic Association at their rambles for the- 
unior section is one that will give every en- 
couragement and assistance to the beginner. At 
the first ramble, under the leadership of Mr. A. 
H. Almond, fixed for Saturday last, a camera 
was taken by the leader, whose intention was to. 
give a practical lesson as to how a camera should 
be manipulated, point of selection, and, perhaps a 
more important point to beginners, some hints 
as to exposure. Following up this outside lec- 
ture, an indoor demonstration will be given later 
in the month in reference to the development of 
negatives, the treatment of negatives, and subse- 
quent printing and mounting. This society is- 
always in the van of progress, and a good time- 
is in store for the members of the Inter-Club Alli-- 
ance, who visit them at Darwen on May 18, the- 
occasion of the annual picnic. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questioas will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in “The A. P. & P. №.” ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints Тог criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHorocRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


" Query " or '' Criticism" on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Enlarging, Copying, etc. 
For enlarging I use a lantern objective 5} in. 
focus, F/33 aperture. This works well en- 
larging quarter-plate to two or four diameters, 
stopping down to Е/7; but for copying half. 
late same size the edges are not covered. 
ould this be overcome by stopping down? 
Should the stops be between the combina- 
tious? For copying, is sufficiently even 
illumination obtained by placing the light on 
one side and a white reflector on the other? 
B. A. M. (Gerrards Cross). 
It is not clear from your note whether 
by covering the corners you mean giving 
good definition or whether you get no 
image at all. Using a small stop will not 
alter the true covering power or angle of 
the lens. (This may be in your case 
limited by the lens hood.) But if the lens 
passes a moderately full cone of light to 
the corners of the plate, then, by stopping 
down to, say, F/22, it is quite likely, but 
not certain, that you will get greatly im- 
proved definition. The thing to do is to 
try the experiment. Put the stops about 
midway between the front and back com- 
binations. The light will not be truly 
uniform, under these conditions, but it 
may be sufficiently near uniformity for 
actual use. 


Silver Prints. 
Will you please tell me how to make silver 
prints? A. A. (Shipley). 


Bromide, gaslight, P.O.P., and half a 
dozen other papers all give *silver prints." 
It is therefore impossible for us to know 
to what silver print process your query 
refers. If you can make your query more 
definite perhaps we may be able to help 
you. 


Enlarging. Stops. Toning. 
‘1) Should a negative taken wih а зїп. lens 
be enlarged with a зіп. lens, or will a 6 in. 
lens give the same result? Will the perspec- 
tive vary? (2) Can you give a rule to verify 
at what aperture the diaphragm of a between- 
lens stop works? (3) When enlarging I use 
F/6. Is there any advantage in using a 
smaller stop? (4) Is there a simple formula 
for obtaining red chalk tones on P.O.P., 
bromide, or gaslight papers? k | 
С. W. B. (Slaithwaite). 
The perspective effect of the enlarged 
print will not be affected by the focal 
length of the lens. Provided the lens 
satisfactorily “covers” the negative it is 
then chiefly a matter of your own per- 
sonal choice. (2) Fold up a two-foot rule 
to one foot long (or less). Lay this with 
edge resting across the hood Of the lens. 
Now, by the aid of the lines on the face of 
the rule, adjust matters so that when you 
look straight along an inch mark, i.e., 


perpendicularly across the face of th: 
rule, you see one edge of the stop opening. 
Holding the lens and rule quite still, nov: 
move the eye until you see the opposite 
edge of the stop opening when looking 
perpendicularly across the rule. This you 
can do by getting two corresponding 
marks along opposite edges of the ‘rule in 
line with the edge of the opening as seen 
through the front lens, of course. This 
gives you the effective aperture of the 
stop opening, and, in general, is a little 
larger than the actual diameter of the 
stop. Suppose, now, by way of example, 
you observe that the (apparent) diameter 
is § in., and that the focal length of the 
lens is 54 inches. Reducing these to 4 of 
an inch, we get 5 and 42. Now, dividing 
42 by 5, we get 83, or 8.4. This is the 
Е value of that stop. (3) This depends on 
the lens, and the effect you wish to obtain. 
If your lens has a fairly flat field, and 
satisfactorily covers your negative to the 
corners with F/6, you will gain little, if 
anything, by using a smaller stop. (4) It is 
not easy, if, indeed, possible, to get a 
satisfactory red chalk colour by any of 
the three papers you name. The carbon 
process is certainly preferable. You might 
see what you can do by toning mat Р.О.Р. 
with a gold and phosphate bath, e.g., 
water 20 oz., soda phosphate 30 gr., gold 
chloride т gr., and only carry toning just 
far enough to show a slight change of 
colour. Then fix in one in ten hypo. This 
will give you a red of sorts, but one can 
hardly call it red chalk. For the other 
two papers your best chance will be the 
copper process, viz., water 1o oz., potass. 
citrate т oz., copper sulphate so gr., 
potass. ferricyanide 40 gr. Dissolve in 
the order given, and let each ingre. 
dient be completely dissolved before the 
next one is added. The early stage tones 
are warm black, Chocolate, brown, sienna, 
and red. АП that is required after toning 
is a slight washing in water. Аз an alter- 
native, you may prefer the following 
bath, viz., water 6 oz., ammonium саг. 
bonate т 02., copper sulphate то gr., 
potass. ferricyanide 15 gr. 


Tank Deve'opment. 


(2 How does tank machine development com- 
pare with that done by hand? 
W. E. D. (Dublin). 
Equally good results can be obtained 
by either method. The tank method has 
the advantage of little or no risk from 
dark-room fog, but when each negative is 
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developed separately in a dish one can 
give each special individual attention. 
Each system has its advocates, and, taken 
as a whole, perhaps the matter may be 
summed up by saying that for the begin- 
ner or worker with not much experience, 
the tank method is likely to give the better 
average, while, in the case of the ex. 
perienced worker, separate dish develop- 
ment has the advantage of individual treat- 
ment. Your first question is rather too 
vague. There are so many processes 
which might answer your requirements. 
Can you repeat your query somewhat 
more definitely, and say which process you 
have in mind. 


Orthochromatics. 
I wish for a colour screen suitable for out- 
door hand-camera work, landscapes, etc. 
From what I hear, the Wratten panchromatic 
seems likely to suit me. With a Goerz lens 
shall I sacrifice any definition if I use a 
filter not mounted between optical flats? As 
my camera is by Goerz, I would be inclined 
towards a Goerz filter, etc. 
S. N. B. (Sandy Cove). 
As the manufacturer of a colour.sen- 
sitised plate is likely to know its pro- 
perties better than anyone else, and 
naturally is anxious to give his customers 
satisfaction by securing good results, it 
seems wise to take the advice of the plate 
maker as to the best colour screen to use. 
A screen mounted in optical flats is likely 
to give better results than one made of 
common untrue glass. At the same time 
in the majority of instances the difference 
is so slight as to be negligible. In the 
opinion of many experts there is no prac- 
tical difference between the performance 
of an optical flat before or behind the lens 
and a gelatine or collodion film close up 
to the stop inside the lens. With a high- 
class lens of the kind you name you are 
not likely to experience any trouble when 
using a screen. 


Lantern Plate Written Slides. 
Can you give a backing for glass which I 
can write on, for showing on the sheet, etc.? 
S. C. (Newsham). 
Lantern-size plates specially prepared 
tor this purpose are articles of commerce. 
Messrs. Houghtons, or Butcher and 
Sons will be able to supply you. On 
an emergency you can smoke a piece of 
plain glass by holding it over a candle 
flame, and then write with a pin point 
(e.g., lady's hatpin). Or you can write on 
finely ground glass with a moderately 
soft lead pencil. and then varnish or 
collodionise the glass, when the “ground " 
effect will be obliterated, leaving the 
pencil. Or you can fix, wash, and dry 
an ordinary gelatine-coated, unexposed 
lantern plate, and then write on the gela- 
tine surface with a soft quill pen and 
waterproof ink. 
Stops. Bromoil. 
have recently bought a camera with stops 
marked as in accompanying diagram. Can 
you give me the F values of the numbers, 
etc.? Could you give me instructions for or 
name a book on the bromoil process? 
R. F. P. (Ealing). 
There are two or three German systems 
of marking stops which are different from 
those generally used in this country. You 
had better write to Messrs. Zimmermann, 
13, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, 
E.C., who, doubtless, will be able to reply 
to your query. There is a (shilling) 
volume in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
Library Series on the *Oil and Bromoil 
Process," by Mortimer and Coulthurst, 
which will give you all the information 
vou are likely to need. To give anything 
like a practical working description of the 
process in this page would occupy more 
space than is available. 
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Fog in the Throat. 

Fog in the developer was 
the subject under discus- 
sion at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Photographic 
Society. Hence it is not 
surprising that as the 
ultra-technical paper pro- 
ceeded a certain amount of fog should develop in the audience, 
and even invade the lecture-table. For the two investigators 
who had brought out a joint communication—the second of its 
series—scemed to be a trifle unsure of one another. They were 
challenged by one or two people who had rushed in where angels 
might well have feared to tread—if, indeed, angels know any- 


thing about sodium sulphite, which is at least doubtful—they ` 


were challenged to say whether each plate had not its own 
partiality for a particular kind of fog. Did not some plates like 
their fog thick, others like it clear, some take it neat, others 
take it well diluted, and so on? 


When Doctors Disagree. 

“That point, sir,” said one of the authors, in answer to the 
inquiry, “has not yet been investigated." Then uprose the 
other. “If my colleague,” he said, with a severe glance in the 
direction of that gentleman, “will only look at his former paper 
he will find that he has himself undertaken an exhaustive series 
of investigations on this very matter, and has arrived at some 
interesting conclusions which he has duly set down.” There 
followed a tense silence. Then someone, who pretended to be 
a peacemaker, but in reality only wanted to see the fur fly, sug- 
gested that the former paper should be sent for. Accordingly 
three messengers, chosen on account of their herculean pro- 
portions, we-e dispatched for the weighty document in question, 
and the mee:ing gath:r:d closer round in expectation of the 
fray. 


Past Transgressions. 

When at last the paper was lugged in by the united efforts of 
the three attendants—th? references to the electrolytic hypothesis 
as an explanation of development caused the collapse of one of 
them, wh» has been murmuring ever since that he is pursued by 
* cations," but that is a detail—an almost unbelievable thing hap- 
pened. Neither of the authors would give the paper so much 
as a glance. One of them was very pale, the other was visibly 
trembling, in both the stern spirit in which they had wrestled 
with the problems of hydroquinone had departed; even that 
newest and precisest interferometer on the table refused to 
interfere. “You cannot expect us to go into the matter now,” 
pleaded the authors, and the meeting was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion. It should be added that the consequent sarcasms 
were in the one case quite Well-borne, and that in the other 
they altogether Mees-ed the mark. 


The Ideal Home. 


If ever the ideal home materialises it will be a sad blow to 
amateur photography. Fortunately it is extremely unlikely to 
materialise, because an ideal home involves ideal people to live 
in it, and the humour and common sense of our race will be 
dead against any such painful innovation. But a lengthy study 
of the recent Ideal Home Exhibition made it perfectly evident 
that the ideal home is no sort of a place for photographic messes. 
Who in the world could find it in his heart to litter a Renais- 
sance bathreom with hypo and ruby paper, to allow anything 
to drip on its mosaic floor, or to place unholy bottles on its 
chaste and glistening shelf? Or who could fling his tripod down 
in the quain‘ly recessed hall, panelled in Jacobean style, with 
glittering brassware and Oriental carpet? It is about time the 
camera realised that it is out of place in this medieval age, and 
that it ought to retire in favour of the grandfather clock and the 
sundial. 


Furniture with a Temperament. 


The consuming idea of the ideal home enthusiasts is to get 
rid of the nineteenth century. The nineteenth century seems to 
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have bea a horrible mistake on the part of the Christian era. 
It has been a groaning, creaking, grinding, buzzing mistake. It 
was the century in which we turned from crafts to machineries. 
“Let us link hands with the eighteenth century,” say those who 
believe in having furniture with a temperament, and thus we 
have four-poster bedsteads, and old lacquer cabinets, and 
pewter plates, and tea-caddies, and sconces holding candles 
that are trained to give a more brilliant illumination than wax 
ever dreamed about, seeing that they are tipped with that pecu- 
liarly eighteenth century invention, electric light. Photography, 
of course, is prosaically nineteenth century, and so it goes by 
the board. There was very little in the way of pictorial or 
decorative photography exhibited at the Olympia, but I was 
delighted to find in the hygiene and cleaning section, of all 
others, an exh bit des gnedto bring art into the home by 
mechanical reproductions of Turner and Constable. It was 
sandwiched in between a vacuum cleaner and a drain tester. 


The Antique Camera. 


Perhaps one method of popularising photography in the ideal 
home would be to surrender to the prevailing taste for the 
antique in wood. Let us have antique cameras, dating from that 
greatest century in furniture design, the eighteenth. Let them 
be, say, of carved inlaid walnut or mahogany, in the style of 
Chippendale, the tripod to have the characteristic cabriole legs 
which that great craftsman introduced into this country. If, at 
the same time, old English cut-glass could be used for developing 
purposes, and rare Staffordshire jugs employed as measures, the 
ideal home would perhaps extend us its patronage. How long 
it would remain ideal with precious pottery іп the dzrk-room is 
ano he: matter. 


The Rule o* Contrary. 

Its very strange whene'er I see 

A sight that greatly pleases me— 

A maiden in a country lane, 

А landscape tender after rain, 

A la'tice in a cottage wall, 

A splashing, plumping waterfall— 

Is odd that when such things I find, 
My camera's left behind. 


But queerer yet that when the wood 

Knows nothing of Red Riding Hood, 

And when no rain in April comes, 

And when no window tempts in Thrums, 

And when, as for this cataract, 

Since yester-noon it ceased to act, 

And when there's drabness in the land, 
My camera's to my hand. 
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(Supplement) 3 


SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BFNEFIT OF 
REGINNFRS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


114th 
Lesson. 


E saw last week how 
an under-exposed and 
thin negative gave a 
poor, flat print when 
printed by the bro- 
mide process, but a 
more vigorous result 
when printed on a 
“gaslight” or slow 
contact paper. As 
we suggested, how- 
ever, there are other 
ways of improving 
the result; and as 
this matter of getting 
the best out of a negative is an im- 
portant one, and one, moreover, in 
which the novice, from lack of experi- 
ence, is usually weak, we are taking the 
indifferent negatives and showing some 
improved effects. The series of articles 
on “Making the Most of It,” which 15 
appearing in other parts of the paper, 
is designed to show the more advanced 
worker what he may accomplish, and 
the present lesson may be regarded in 
the same light. We are going to show 
two processes, each designed to make 
the most of the defective negatives of 
horses and man harrowing, which our 
readers saw last week. 

First, then, it will be remembered 
that the bromide prints from the nega- 
tives were poor, weak, and grey. That 
is, they had insufficient contrast. There 
was not enough difference between the 
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INTENSIFICATION AND SKIES. 


whiteness of the high lights and the 
blackness of the shadows. We do not 
suggest that the high lights should be 
while, or the shadows black, in every 
case. If, however, we feel, 
on seeing our print, that the 
high lights are white enough, 
but the shadows not ѕић- A 
ciently black, or that, while I 
the shadows are black 
enough, the high lights and 
half-tones are dirtv-looking. 
we may be sure our nega- 
tive has not enough con- 
trast. In such a case in- 
tensification of the negative 
is the remedy. 
Intensification is not a 
difficult process, provided 
certain points are carefully 
noted. It is, for instance, 
most necessary that the 
plate has been very com- 
pletely fixed. In fact, com- 
plete fixing is quite as 
important as complete washing. The 
negative will have been dried, because 
we are assuming a trial print has been 
made. It should first be soaked in four 
ounces of water, to which four drops of 
hydrochloric acid have been added. 
After two or three minutes’ immersion 
in this bath, the acidulated water is 
poured off from the negative, and the 
intensifier poured on. The solution is 
made чо as follows :— 
Mercuric chloride 1 oz. 
Water (hot) ......... 20 02. 
Hydrochloric acid 20 drops. 
This is ready for use as 
soon as dissolved and cold, 
and will keep indefinitely. 
It is a poisonous solution, 
and must be kept locked up. 
When in this solution, of 
which 13 oz. is sufficient for 
a quarter-plate, the negative 
gradually becomes a grey- 
ish-white colour. Ample 
time should be allowed, so 
that intensification mav be 
as complete as possible. 
Ten or fiftecn minutes 15 not 
any too long .with these 
wcak negatives, as this prac- 
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tically ensures every particle of the 
silver image being intensified. When 
it is certain the bleaching is complete, 
the negative must be washed in ten or 


a dozen changes, lasting half a minute 
each, of 


Water 
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Two ounces of this may be taken for 
each change. This washing in weak 
acid is designed to remove very com- 
pletely all the mercuric chloride solu- 
tion from the gelatine film of the plate. 
A few minutes’ washing under the tap 
wil remove the hydrochloric acid, 
and the negative is then ready for 
blackening. For this purpose a 5 per 
cent, solution of strong liquid ammonia 
is uscd. Ап ounce of strong ammonia 
may be added to 19 oz. of water, and 
the solution will then be always readv, 
110%. being sufficient for blackening а 
quarter-plate. It should not be rc- 
turned to the bottle, though this 
quantity will blacken two or three 
plates. А rinse under the tap is all 
that is necessary, but before setting up 
the plate to dry it is well to gently wipe 
the film with a tuft of wet cotton-wool. 

As soon as the negative 15 dry, we 
may try another print, and we shall 
find a great improvement in the 
brightness of the-result. Thus print 
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No. 1 is from the feeble negative 
before intensification, and print No. та 
from the negative after intensification 
by the method just described. | 
But now, having. corrected one 
defect, we are face to face with another. 
The intensification has increased the 
strength of all the deposits of the nega- 


tive, and approximately in proportion 
to their original strength. f course, 
the sky was the heaviest deposit in the 
negative, and after intensification, as 
may be seen in print No. ra, it is almost 
white paper. (The half-tone block will 
reproduce this as a slight tint.) The 
addition of a sky from another nega- 
tive will greatly improve the effect, and 
is not so difficult as many workers 
imagine. Print No. 2 is from a sky 
negative which was taken on the same 
afternoon that the other negatives were 
obtained. The exposure was, of 
course, much shorter, as may be seen 
from THE A.P. AND P. N. Exposure 
Table. printed each month. The skv 
negatives, however, two or three in 


number, in the 


were all developed 

same dish with the other exposures. 
The first step is to find the exposure 

required to get such a print as print 


No. 2. ln making these illustrations 
we gave four seconds' exposure for the 
landscapes and two seconds’ tor the 
skies, but with other negatives the rela- 
tive times might be different. Our 
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principal difficulty will be to get the 
sky and the landscape blended into 
each other, and to get the sky just the 
right depth to harmonise properly with 
the landscape. The simplest method 
is to expose the bromide paper on the 
landscape negative first, shading the 
sky, and perhaps an inch of the land- 


scape, with a piece of thin cardboard 
while making the exposure. The card 
must be moved up and down from the 
top of the print to a point about level 
with the horses’ feet. The effect of this 
Shading is to ensure the sky being as 
nearly unexposed bromide paper as 
possible, and the upper portion of the 
landscape just a bare shade lighter than 
it would be if the print were made with- 
out any shading. Having turned 
down the light used for exposing, open 
one half of the back of the printing 
frame, and mark on the back of the 
print of the sky part with the letter S. 
This prevents any error in putting in 
the sky. Now lay the exposed (but 
undeveloped) bromide paper on the 


sky negative, choosing 
tion—that is, keeping 
the sky negative near the horizon of 
the landscape. It may be necessary to 
have the horizon half an inch lower, so 
that shading may again be done. To 
get the proper position, it may be 
necessary to use a half-plate printing 
frame fitted with a half-plate piece of 


a suitable posi- 
the horizon of 
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glass to support the quarter-plate nega- 
tive. Of course, great care must be 
taken not to uncover any part of the 
landscape part of the sky negative. 
This is usually clear glass, because of 
the very short exposure given when 
taking the sky negative, and, if un- 
covered when printing in the sky, a 


dark band across the foreground would 
be the result. To prevent this, it is 
sometimes a good plan to cover up the 
clear glass part (all below A, B, in print 
No. 2) with a strip of orange paper 
pasted on the glass side of the sky nega- 
tive. The shading during exposure 15 
done in the same way as when printing 
the landscape, but, of course, this time 
it is the foreground or landscape por- 
tion which is covered up. It will be 
obvious that the sky does print very 
faintly over the landscape, but so 
taintly that it never shows in the 
finished picture if the landscape is 
even moderately dark. In subjects 
where the distant objects are lighter 
than the sky, other nethods need to be 


employed. It is 


quite probable that 
Or two may not be 
quite successful, but a little patience 
will enable one to produce а good 
result. Comparison of print 1b with 
ia and of 3a with 3 will show that the 
results are so improved as to make the 
addition of a sky an operation well 
worth persevering with. 


the first attempt 
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be dealt with here. 


As a rule, the ama- 
teur photographer does 
not give as much 
attention to the choice 
of the titles for his 
pictures as the subject 


really deserves. Per- 
haps we may 
exemplify what we 


mean by reference to 
example A on this 
page, whose title is “The Shadows of 
Departing Day." Now, there is no fault 
to find with this title; that is to say, it 
gives one a good starting.point for the 
mind, viz., shadows—shadows long drawn 
out and occupying an important propor- 
tion of and position in the foreground. 
The length of shadow naturally suggests 
a low-down sun—i.e., towards sunset or 
the departing hour of full daylight. So 
far the mind is satisfied by the title and 
the first impressions of the picture. But 
then there comes the contemplative phase 
of mind, setting us wondering why so 
many trees, so much tree trunk, are shown. 
We wonder if we are missing any point in 
connection with these trees, which are 
occupying about half the picture space, 
and, in reality, are the more noticeable 
half. The attention begins to wander, or 
perhaps the interest flags. 
Our point otherwise put is that, having 
hit on a title which fits the picture and 


A.—Tue SHADOWS oF DEPARTING Day. 


By J. N. Selkirk (S. Africa). 
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RITICISMS OF READER 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News Weekly Competition will 
be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints 
from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the boay of the paper, will 


strikes a suitable keynote, care should be 
taken that this first good impression 1s not 
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diluted or weakened by the inclusion of 
anything else which is likely to divide 
one's interest to a serious 
extent. Let the reader 
take a piece of plain white 
paper and gradually slide 
it down over the top edge 
of the picture, when he 
will notice that in propor- 
tion as less and less of 
the trees is shown the 
foreground (shadow, etc.) 


becomes of correspond- 
ingly increased impor- 
tance. This does not 


mean that we are to carry 
matters to extremes and 
trim away all the tree 
trunks, but rather that a 
point will be found about 
half an inch below the 
present top line which 
omits nothing of impor- 
tance, and gives some 
emphasis to the shadows. 
There is also a second 
position about one inch 
trom the top, which also 
should be considered. 
There is something to be 
said for both these trim- 
mings, and it will be a 
good exercise for the 
student to consider them 
both carefully. Next as 
to the foreground; there 
are two points not en- 
tirely satisfactory. The 
inclusion of the lower 
inch or so of very near 
ground gives us an un- 
pleasantly accentuated 
perspective effect, making 
the width of the shadows 
at our feet so enormously 
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wider than they are a few yards further 
away, and out of proportion to the size 
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(width) of the tree trunks casting them. 

The following trimming is suggested for 
consideration : top, three-eighths ; bottom, 
five-eighths; left, seven-eighths; right, 
one-eighth. 

Turning now to example B, the first 
feature that catches one’s eye is a black 
“blob ” in the left lower corner. This may 
be an accidental feature in the proof before 
us, but there it is, and notice it one must. 
Now the reader may be disposed to find 
fault with a “trifle” like this being criti- 
cised. But we can assure him that the 
size of a thing has no measurable connec- 
tion with its importance in the picture. 
The next point open to criticism is that 
the skyline of the hill top towards the left 
upper corner that stands out forcefully 
against the light cloud in the background, 
is more or less parallel with the top edge 
of this light cloud. Also this light cloud 
tends somewhat to lead the eye out of the 
left top corner of the picture. 

As a whole, however, the picture shows 
commendable signs of tasteful selection 
and arrangement of subject, and also very 
fair technique, except that there is some- 
what of a tendency towards flatness, or 
lack of a convincing suggestion of that 
precious quality of atmosphere which aids 
so largelv in conveying the notion of 
different distances. Then the distant hills 
on our right lack gradation, and do not 
look convincingly distant. This lack of 
tonalitv is a serious loss to any picture, 
be it photograph or painting, and—low be 
it spoken—the painter sins in this direction 
nearly as often as does the photographer. 
It may come from either under or over 
exposure, also faulty development—gene. 
rally over-development—and, of course, is 
often inevitable without an ortho. plate 
and properlv adjusted colour filter. The 
practical moral 1$: expose fully, but not 
excessively, and avoid-over-development. 
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И TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
3/22) EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The recent Atlantic disaster has supplied another 
illustration of what one can only call the ubiquity of 
photography. The disaster itself took 
place under circumstances which, of 
course, precluded all question of а 
photographic record. Ш an event had 
been designed so as to cheat every possibility of being 
memorialised in the shape of graphic record, it could 
hardly have been more successfully carried out. Yet the 
truly wonderful thing is that within a day or two of the 
calamity memorial numbers were on the streets con- 
taining upwards of a hundred photographs, all bearing 
more or less upon the event, and long before any pic- 
tures could reach them from New York our illustrated 
papers were in possession of a mass of pictorial material 
which filled interminable pages. It may truly be said 
that in the rare cases when photography is not on the 
spot it still seems to be only just round the corner. 
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There has been much discussion as to the merits or 
demerits of the various proposals to so far increase 
the sensitiveness of the auto- 

HYPERSENSITISINO chrome plate as to render it 
AUTOCHROME PLATES. suitable for snapshot or flash- 
light work, the extra sensi- 

tising being performed by the user. ‘Fog, false 
colouring, and irregular stains or markings have been 
attributed to the hypersensitising process; but in a 
recent article M. Monpillard appears to arrive at the 
root of the matter. When pinacyanol is properly used 
it is practicable to reduce the exposure to one-fourth 
or one-fifth of the normal, and, in addition, the colour 
rendering is actually improved while the picture gene- 
rally is clearer and better modelled. Pinacyanol gives 
these admirable results, and carries the sensitising 
farther into the red than is the case when pinachrome 
is used. The reader, at this stage, not unnaturally 
asks an obvious question. Why do not the makers 
hypersensitise every autochrome plate that is sent out? 
An answer to such a question rests in the fact that the 
highest degree of orthochromatising at present depends 
rather on the skill of the user than on that of the plate 
maker; the hypersensitised plates deteriorating so 
rapidly оп keeping that it would be of doubtful ex- 
pediency to put them on the market. Hence, in 


UBIQUITOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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practice, the user must hypersensitise his own plates, 
and, when practicable, they should be exposed and 
developed within a week of the hypersensitising; but 
better still if exposed and developed the next day. To 
hypersensitise the autochrome plates, these should be 
immersed for six or seven minutes in a bath prepared by 
dissolving one milligramme of pinacyanol in about a 
cubic centimetre of alcohol, and adding this solution to 
one litre of pure distilled water to which two drops of 
strong ammonia have been added. There is no rinsing, 
and after draining, the drying must be effected in a 
cold drying box, sulphuric acid being the most desirable 
desiccative agent; but a careless or incompetent person 
may seriously injure himself with the sulphuric acid. 
The bath should be used immediately after preparation, 
but the alcoholic solution may be kept ready prepared 
for a moderate time under certain circumstances. It is 
better, however, to weigh out the solid pinacyanol as 
required, but a high-class assay balance must be used 
for weighing out a milligramme. 
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Since there is scarcely a picture in which costume 
does not in some form or other obtrude itself, the 
fashions of the immediate future must 
THE NEWEST always have their interest for the photo- 
FASHION.  grapher of the day. The next craze, 
apparently, is to be the pannier skirt. 
This garment, as Mr. C. E. Dawson pointed out in his 
recent lecture at the Camera Club, is seen in its simplest 
perfection when the charwoman or the housemaid 
tucks up her outer skirt in order to do the step. Asa 
suggestion of workaday it has good pictorial value, but 
otherwise, upon smart people, itis a sham. Seeing that 
the whole idea of smart dresses is to make it appear that 
the wearer has never done an honest day's work in her 
life, this innovation seems a curious one, but fashion 
designers know best. Мг. Dawson seems to think it 
possible that we may retrace the path of fashion back 
to Queen Elizabeth, farthingale, piccadill, and all, and 
eventually see the Elizabethan costume, or something 
like it, in the streets again. Such a consummation, 
from the point of view of those who care for art or 
beauty, would not be so deplorable as might at first be 
imagined, especially when compared with some dress 
designs that are even vet in evidence. 
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We have come to look for the annual scream of 
derision with which the newspaper critics and others 
greet the Royal Academy exhibition, 
and would confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment were it not regularly 
| forthcoming. Once more we read that 
this year's Academy is the worst that has ever been 
seen. As a matter of fact, it is neither better nor worse 
than it has been for several years past. Stodgy and 
uninspired in many ways it undoubtedly is, but in view 
of the vast number of pictures hung, the proportion of 
works worthy of careful attention and praise is prob- 
ably higher than in some of the smaller shows by the 
various select bodies who hold annual exhibitions else- 
where. Of course, it is a pity that so much mediocre 
work is always accepted at the Academy to swamp the 
good stuff, but the remedy must be looked for not so 
much in an improvement in British art as in a revision of 
the management of the R. A. British art is all right. 
It merely needs proper encouragement. Unfortunately, 
this is not always forthcoming at the hands of the R. A. 
selectioa committee. 


PITY THE 
POOR ACADEMY. 
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Portraits are numerous at the Royal Academy this 
year, and several of the best-known artists confine thém- 
selves to contributing these only. 
There is little attempt to break 
away from conventionality. The 
children of gentle blood still stand 
with an immense park stretching out behind them, and 


PORTRAITURE 
AT THE ACADEMY. 
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if they are boys they hold in the hand а hunting-crop 
or a fishing-rod; the ladies are usually in their boudoir 
or some interior; and for the men, generally speaking, 
the head and shoulders suffice, perhaps because the 
artist does not care to attack the trousers. There are, 
however, at least two exceptions, and both of them are 
striking and suggestive. One is Mr. Collier's splendid 
portrait of a great surgeon, lancet and all, and the other 
is Mr. Byam Shaw’s portrait of Dion Boucicault, Esq., 
who is pictured standing with his back to a blazing 
fire. One almost smells the singeing of his coat-tails. 
$ E & 
One impression that a first stroll round the Academy 
leaves upon the observer is the almost entire absence 
of any humorous element—in the pictures, 


HUMOUR that is. Most of the people who are por- 
IN OILS. trayed are smiling, but it is not very clear 

what they are smiling at. Mr. Frank L. 
Emanuel's “The Basement: Lunch-time " certainly 


conveys a humorous suggestion, chiefly in the upright 
tail of the cat that follows the serving-maid. On a 
larger scale also Mr. William Strang's "Bank Holi- 
day," with the out-for-the-day young man and his best 
girl considering the wine list, with the hovering waiter 
in the background, is broadly funny. But perhaps it is 
a right feeling which deems humorous passages un- 
suitable for large canvases, and consigns them mainly 
to the water-colours and the engravings, and, of 
course, the photographs, of which last there are none 
in the Academy—yet. 
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AT some time of his photographic 
career nearly every amateur obtains 
results which would be acceptable to 
the editor of an illustrated journal, 
but, through ignorance of the require- 

ments, is unsuccessful in securing pub- 
lication. I have seen prints submitted 
which were hopelessly useless, and yet, 
treated properly, might have had a good 
chance. The following few hints, which 
are the result of eight years’ experience 
of Press photography, may assist the 
amateur to obtain a few half guineas. 

It may be taken, аз a rule, that it 
is futile to submit anything smaller in size than half-plate. 
In fact, with a few exceptions, a whole-plate print at least 
is desirable, and many press photographic firms are now 
using 12 by то size exclusively. But this need not deter the 
amateur; one of the daylight enlargers can be obtained for 
a few shillings, and will be found to suit most requirements. 
The size which the print should take really depends on 
the subject. If this contains fine detail, or is on a small 
scale, the print must be at least whole-plate, but if the 
subject is bold and on a large scale, such as a head and 
shoulders, a half-plate print is sufficiently large. The reason is 
this: with the daily papers in particular, the prints for repro- 
duction are extensively “worked up” by staff artists, and if the 
work can be done on a large print it need not be so carefully 
executed as would be the case on a photograph which had to 
be used the same size, and in the reducing process which takes 
place in making the half-tone block, all trace of the brush work 
disappears; whereas if the work has to be done on a small 
scale, it becomes more difficult and exacting, and takes more 
time. And a large print is always better from the block maker’s 
point of view. 

“Silver prints” used to be the cry of the art editor, but 
to-day he is educated up to bromide, and realises that it is 
equally good for the purpose. Nothing but glossy paper should, 
however, be used, and, if possible, the prints should always be 
glazed. I always use the pulp boards supplied for the purpose, 
as they are practically indestructible and require no prepara- 
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Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photozraphic News" 


By 
FRANCIS COLLAS. 


tion. To reproduce successtully in half-tone, a print should 
have pienty of contrast, clean whites, and good blacks, and yet 
the detail must not be obliterated. If “stress marks” appear 
the print can be considerably brightened by careful rubbing over 
with a pad of wet cotton-wool as svon as it is removed from the 
hypo bath, but the use of the “non-stress” variety entirely 
obviates this rather risky proceeding. 

The alum or formaline bath should never be omitted when 
prints are to be glazed, and if amateurs would only realise this, 
much less would be heard of their prints sticking. If the prints 
are wanted in a hurry they should be blotted, soaked in methy- 
lated spirit for about four minutes, and squeegeed down on to 
the glazing boards, and dried by gentle heat in front of a fire; 
they ought to start coming off in about ten minutes. 

When the photographs are finally ready for despatch the 
"text? or particulars must be neatly written on the back of the 
print, or on a slip of paper pasted to the back, followed by the 
photographer’s name and address. If to be posted, they should 
then be packed between cardboard and addressed to “The art 
editor ” of the particular journal chosen. 

It may be mentioned in passing that a photograph can be 
submitted to and used by any number of journals unless it has 
been exclusively sold to one, when. a special price should be 
obtained. In some cases an editor will pay a little more for 
the “first use” of a picture, and the photographer is at liberty 
to submit it elsewhere after it has appeared. The price paid by 
most journals for the "right of reproduction" of a photograph 
used, not larger than 6 by 4 inches, is half a guinea, and, above 
this size, a guinea or more. Some of the smaller weekly papers 
will not pay more than 5s. or 7s. 6d., and if further business is 
desired with them it is advisable to accept their terms. The 
dailies, however, invariably pay full price, and the Daily Sketch 
an additional 2s. if the picture is used in both their London and 
Manchester editions. It is well to note that this journal require 
that prints should be supplied to their London office in dupli. 
cate, and arrive not later than 12 midday for the following day's 
issue. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that when a print has been 
submitted to a journal its pages must be watched, and, when 
publication is obtained, an invoice sent addressed to “the 
cashier ” forthwith. 
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LL photographers know the value of the rising 
front movement of a camera in photographing 
tall buildings. The object of this article is to 
explain simply how the front rise, used in con- 

junction with swing-back or swing-front, alters the 
vertical perspective rendering, and also to ‘point out 
what many photographers overlook, namely, the value 
of a cross front movement when dealing with horizontal 
perspective. 

Many cameras have only a rising front, for vertical 
pictures, but turn such a camera on its side, as has 
often to be done to take horizontal pictures, and the 
rising front becomes a cross front. 

The way in which a rising front enables us to render 
vertical parallel lines in the object as parallel lines in 
the image may be briefly put as follows. The size of 


the image thrown on a screen by a lens depends solely 
on the distances from the lens to the object and to the 
image. 


The focal length only determines where the 


FIC | 


sharply focussed. The connection 
size of the image is :— 


Si | e Бах distance image to lens. 
ize of image=size of obJect* distance object to lens. 


Now look at fig. 1, where O represents the centre 
of the lens, A B an object and ab its image on the 
screen or plate. Object, lens and screen are all on the 
same line, C C, and perpendicular to it. Obviously, 
from the symmetry of the figure, the triangles A O B 
and ao b are similar, and Euclid tells us, this being 
the case, that 


image will be 
between these distances and the 


or in other words, that 

Distance image to lens 

Distance object to lens 
is the same for each end of the object. Therefore, 
from our first equation, we see that in this case the 
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on the Cross Front Movement. 


image reproduces the object to the same scale at each 
end, and if the object has parallel sides the image will 
show them parallel. 

Now suppose we cannot get as high as the centre of 
the object, but point our camera at the centre, as in 
Here our screen is perpendicular to the centre 


fig. 2. 


line C C, but the object is inclined to it, so the triangles 

А ОВ and aob are no longer similar. It is easily 
seen that now 

a 

ОА 

Looking again at our first equation, we see that the 

image of the А end will be on a bigger scale than the 


o b 
is greater than O B 


пса 


B end, so that the view оп the screen will make the 


B end seem further away—as it is, in fact. 

But if we are photographing a vertical object with 
parallel sides we don't want it to appear to taper 
towards the top—it does not look right that way. 
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Try the fig. 3 arrangement, and keep the screen 
vertical, but raise the lens to get it on the centre line 
CC. Whether we tilt the lens or slide it up parallel 


Fig. 4. 


only affects the covering power and definition. The 
poorer the lens the more necessary it will be to tilt it, 
and the more it is tilted the smaller the stop that must 
be used to get good definition all over. 

Now in fig. 3 the triangles are again similar, because 
A B is parallel to a b; so, as in our first case 

oa ob 

OA OB 
and the object of uniform breadth will give an image 
of uniform breadth too. 

It must not be forgotten that fig. 2 gives the true 
perspective rendering, and using the rising front, as 
in fig. 3, is really “faking " the perspective to make it 
look better. No photographer hesitates to "fake" his 
vertical pictures in this way, but not many think of 
treating horizontal ones with the same medicine, 


کے 


THE ALL-BRITISH PLANEX REFLEX. 


М" have on previous occasions drawn attention to the 
excellent reflex camera put on the market by the City 
Sale and Exchange, of 9o-94, Fleet Street, E.C., and known as 
the “Planex” reflex. The characteristics of this camera are 
simplicity of construction, efficiency in use, and reasonableness 
in price. It is, moreover, entirely British made. 

A new model has just been submitted to us, and embodies 
several improvements which help to make it an ideal instrument 
for practically all kinds of photographic work, particularly as 
it is not at all a heavy camera. The focal.plane shutter which 
is now fitted is of an entirely new design. It is self-capping, 
and is adjusted from outside for any speed from 1-1oth to 
1-1,000th of a second, or for time exposures of any duration. 
One tension only is fitted, and all speeds are controlled by one 
winding knob, the various speeds being marked around the 
setting knob. Setting and releasing this shutter is simplicity 
itself. It appears to be extremely well made and reliable, and 
works with an entire absence of vibration. The focussing hood 
is extra deep, and is reversing for working at right angles. The 
mirror, which is surface-silvered, is everset, so that the picture 
can be observed up to the moment of exposure on the focussing 
screen, and again immediately after the exposure. The 
reversing back is of the revolving pattern, and can be adjusted 
from vertical to horizontal when the slide is in position. The 
lens is fitted in reversible cone with sky-shade, and the exten- 
sion is sufficient for using the single combination of the lens. 

The camera is extremely rigid when extended, and all parts 
move very smoothly. The entire instrument is workmanlike 
and high-class in appearance, being made of well-seasoned 
mahogany, covered with fine-grain morocco leather. Either 
dark slides, changing-box, or Premo film pack can be fitted, all 
being interchangeable and working with the same register. 

Lenses by any maker can be fitted. The camera complete in 
quarter-plate size, fitted with Blitz double anastigmat lens F/4.8, 
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though there are many cases where an improved result 
would be obtained. 

The diagrams apply equally well to horizontal as to 
vertical objects. Just look at them as diagrammatic 
plans instead of elevations, and you will see that to 
reduce the violence of the perspective of receding 
parallel Jines or rows of objects of equal height, it is 
only necessary to turn the camera with the plate more 
nearly parallel to the object, and then get the required 
view on the screen again by using the cross front. 

The illustrations show to what extent painful per- 
spective may be mitigated by using this device. Fig. 4 
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Fig. 5. 


and fig. 5 were taken without moving the tripod, but 
in the case of fig. 4 the lens was opposite the centre of 
the plate. To get fig. 5 the camera was turned so as 
to bring the plate more nearly parallel to the row of 
houses and the lens was moved 1$ in. to the left of the 
centre position, so as to bring the first house to the 
same position on the plate. F. A. H. 


and three slides, costs but fourteen guineas. Our readers should 
write to the above address for full illustrated list of this and 
other cameras sold by the City Sale and Exchange. 


ING EXHIBITIONS 
ZÆ} | COMPETITIONS" 


“А, P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C.—Exhibition of 
Portraiture by Madame D'Ora, of Vienna. Open free daily 
то a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays то a.m. to І p.m., until June т. 

The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. Опе-тап 
show by J. C. Warburg. Daily from 2 to 5 p.m., until June 29. 

Salon of the Photo Club de Paris.—Closes Мау 20. Secretary 
44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. i 

Settle.—May 30 and 31. Entries close May 18; exhibits 
May 25. Secretary, Miss Wray, Bond End, Settle, Yorks. i 

e یا‎ — Eisteddfod.—]une 20-22. Hon. 
secretary, C. E. Down, 36, Willifield 7 М 
ueri БЕА 3 Way, Hampstead Garden 

Londen Salon of Photography.—September 7 to October 19. 
veceiving dav for British work, August 27; Colonies and abroad 
August 21. Hon sec., Bertram Park, ба, Pall Mall East, S.W. ' 

Royal Photographic Society.—September 2 to September ar. 
Entries and exhibits, Aug. о by carrier, Aug. 10 by hand. 
Secretary, | McIntosh, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 

Bournemouth and District Camera Club.—Nov. 22 to Dec. a. 
Hon. sec., Miss Penrice, 41, Wellington Road, Bournemouth. 


COMPETITION. 
i “А.Р. and Là Q^ Colonial.—Entries close June 1. No entry 
orms required. ull particulars were given in th i 
Number (March 11). T rca: 
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N olden days it became the practice of those 
I who owned libraries to insert upon the 

inside cover of their books a plate bearing JNN 
their name and coat-of-arms or crest, which АУДУ 
served the double purpose of guarding the 6; ® 
volumes against the ravages of the borrower 
and of testifying to the social importance of the 
owner. Later those who did not enjoy any 
heraldic honours copied the idea, and number- 
less book-plates were produced in all varieties 
of style the distinctive heraldic type being ех- 
changed for freer designs which set forth in 
some symbolical manner the tastes and inclina- 
tions of their owners. From then to the pre- 
sent time this custom has greatly increased, 
so that there are now thousands of book- 
plates in existence, and it is no longer con- 
sidered an affectation to possess one, nor is 
there any incompatibility in having a book-plate without the 
concomitants of a manor house, a library with mullioned 
windows, and a coat-of-arms. 

Book-plates, of course, can be bought to-day from several 
firms who are willing either to submit designs of their own 
or to reproduce one offered to them, the cost varying with 
the style of work and method of reproduction. Thus an 
etched or engraved plate from a customer's own design 
would cost about £5 5s., while an ordinary wood block 
would run about half that. Some firms offer cheaper book- 
plates of stereotyped designs, these costing about Д1 each, 
but they have the great drawback that the design is not your 
own personal property, and that the onlv original feature in 
it is the printing of vour own name. The photographer, 
however, is in the happy position of one who can both origi- 
nate and reproduce his own book-plate at the cost of only a 
few shillings, and in such a work he will find the greatest 
delight. ^ Thus the two illustrations which are shown 
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demonstrate a very simple yet effective style of book-plate 
which anyone may execute who has a camera. No skill in 
draughtsmanship is needed, no training in the art of design- 
ing. A suitable photograph and a straight eye, aided bv a 
ruler and a pair of dividers, will do everything that is needed. 
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By CHAS. W. BUDDEN, M.D. 
Special to “ Che А. P. апі P. М.” 


The picture is necessarily the first 
consideration, for it is not every scene 
that would be appropriate for this orn: 
purpose. The suitability of a sun- М 
dial, symbolical of time, is evident, ъъ 
and might be happily combined with the famous motto, “ Ars 
longa, vita brevis.” A gateway, too, is in keeping with the 
subject, especially with the motto appended, “ Learning is the 
gateway to happiness," though some might question whether 
the saying contained * the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth”! Other ideas that might suggest themselves 
would be genre studies, such as gathering flowers or reading, 
library interiors, still-life studies of books, flowers, and so 
forth, or a view of one's own house. Any obscurity of mean- 
ing can, of course, be solved by the inclusion of a motto which 
should always have a distinctively personal application. 

The photograph chosen should be printed upon glossy 
bromide or P.O.P., for all the matt processes show a grain in 
the copy. A fairly 
dark print is required 
without strong con- 
trasts. This is then 
mounted on a series 
of art papers, in ac- 
cordance with the 
taste of the owner. 
In both the illustra- 
tions submitted the 
white mount is plain 
Whatman's drawing 
paper of smooth sur- 
face. This is advis- 
able for the purpose 
of lettering, for not 
only does the name 
stánd out well, but 
the india-rubber will 
be used very freely, 
and ordinary mount- 
ing paper would 
show. the marks of 
erasure. The writing 
is first done in pencil 
on ruled lines, and 
then gone over with 
a fine mapping pen 
and Indian ink. 
Naturally, if опе 
could draw or paint, 
he could elaborate a 
design with great suc- 
cess, but it is not 
given to everyone 
to wield a brush or 
pencil, and the style 
of plate I am advocating needs no such skill, while it is equally 
pleasing and effective. 

The final mount is the outer dark border, which should be 
left very broad, for the white surround is obtained by masking 
the negative, and the weight of this border can thus be 
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radually narrowed down to the right depth. АП the mounts 
should be on thin paper, the complete plate being finally pasted 
on to wood or glass. If this is not done, the mounts will 
cockle, and the copy will then be out of focus and out of 
alignment. No ordinary cardboard is sufficiently strong t 
resist the buckling of multiple mounting. . 

The original may be of any size, for that depends upon the 
dimensions of the print, since all else must obviously be in 
proportion. Similarly the copy may be executed to any size 
the photographer chooses. In these days of small editions a 
plate measuring 2j in. by 4 in. will be found a convenient 
measurement to reduce to. The copying must be done with 
a camera of fairly long extension, unless the original is very 
large, and its success will depend upon the lighting. I always 
copy in a bay window, with the curtains drawn immediately 
in front of the print and open at the sides. Experiments of 
this sort should be carried out while the various effects are 
noted on the focussing screen. It is a good plan to place the 
book-plate upside down, so that it is seen right way up on the 
ground glass, while great care must be taken that the angle 
of tilt of camera and сору agrec. or the lines will not be 
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paraMel. А full aperture should be used, and, of course, ап 
ortho. plate and screen to ensure the correct tone values of the 
moumts. Give a full exposure. 

Development should be conducted for the picture. The 
lettering and the mounts will be all right, whatever the rest 
may be. А nice soft negative of the original photograph is 
needed, for on that the whole success of the book-plate must 
depend. Avoid a developer which gives strong contrasts, for 
copying tends to increase these, and this point requires the 
most careful attention. 

The final reproduction of the plate will depend upon cir- 
cumstances. Ша few copies only are needed, a bromide 
paper will be the cheapest, and a platinotype the most elegant. 
But for a large number of volumes it is best to have a half- 
tone block made, costing about 5$. for quarter-plate size, the 
reprint running about rs. 6d. a hundred on plain paper. 
Gummed paper would cost a little more. 

Those who execute a book-plate will find that while their 
own pleasure in books is enhanced, they may have the 
further and more unselfish delight of projecting designs which 
may be inserted in the volumes of their friends. 
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COMPARATIVE EXPOSURES WITH 


ENERAL particulars of our tests are given in the article 
published last week, and these tests covered a consider- 
able range of subjects, but it may be of interest to reproduce 
examples of exposures ranging from normal to over a thousand 
times the normal, the subject being a corner oí a technical 
workplace ; direct sunshine, glistening glass apparatus, and deep 


shades combining to make the test a particularly severe one, not 
only as regards the rendering of over-exposure, but also as to 
the effective action of the special method of backing which has 
been introduced by the Paget Prize Plate Co. | 

The negative from which the print ^A" was made received ап 
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exposure of ten seconds ; this being a normal exposure if we 
assume the plates to have a speed of 200 H. and D. The 


THE PAGET “HYDRA” PLATES. 


development was with a normal rapid developer, in fact, the 
pyro-soda developer recommended by the Paget Co. for ordinary 
exposures on the “Hydra” plates. The time of development was 
six minutes. 

In the case of the example *B" the exposure was twenty 
minutes, or 120 times that of ^A," but, in this case, the 
developer used was the special * Hydra developer" supplied by 
the Paget Co., the stock solution being cooled down to 
45 deg. F. Thus the development was made rather slower than 
ordered in the instructions, but the result is of very consider- 
able interest, as an effect as of under.exposure was obtained. 
In this case, as may be conjectured, the development was slow ; 
the time taken being three hours and a quarter. 

The third example involved a slight change in the position of 
the camera, as the sun had veered round so as to alter the 
lighting, and to obtain comparable conditions it was necessary 
to allow something for the sun's movements during the long 


exposure now to be given. Test sheets were also introduced. 
In this case, *C," the exposure was three hours, that is to say, 
1,080 times the exposure of “А.” One effect of this long ex- 
posure was to destroy the glisten from sunlight on the smaller 
glass articles, but there is a curious double sunshine effect in 
the case of the larger flask on the left. This longest exposure 
was developed in the stock solution cooled to near the freezing 
point, and it was complete in thirty-five minutes. Ц will be 
noticed that the effect is distinctly softer in the case of “С” 
than in either of the others. 

The examples show the really surprising control which can be 
realised by the use of these new plates; the effect of under-ex- 
posure being realisable with an over-exposure of 120 times, while 
an over-exposure of r,o8o times merely gives a somewhat softer 
negative than is obtained by an ordinary exposure. 


—— — iiis — — — 


Pictorial Photography in Lantern Slides.—Mr. ]. C. Stevens 
will sell by auction, at King Street, Covent Garden, on Friday, 
Мау 17, а collection of over eighty lantern slides, made by the 
Woodburytype Company, from negatives and prints of the 
photographic work of the late H. P. Robinson, under his per- 
sonal direction. The series are probably unique, and’ аге the 


property of Mr. Charles W. Hastings, sometime editor of THE 
A. P.; they were used by him to illustrate a lecture upon 
“Pictorial Photography," and his notes will go with the slides, 
which are arranged in a specially designed portable box made 
by Messrs. Watson and Sons, and are in excellent condition. 
The collection covers Robinson's work from 1857 to 1890. 
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ANY amateur photographers purchase second- 
hand lenses, but it is always wise to get the 
same on approval, with a view to testing the 
quality, before deciding to purchase outright. 

There are many elaborate and scientific methods for 
testing lenses with exactitude and certainty, but usually 
the amateur prefers some simpler method; and really 
the simpler methods are quite sufficient for the purpose 
where lenses such as are used for ordinary amateur 
photographic work are concerned. 

Naturally, the first procedure in testing a lens is to 
examine it carefully with the eye for obvious defects. 
The lens mount should be looked at to see if it is 
dented, which would denote a fall or blow at some pre- 
vious time, and might possibly have a bad effect on the 
lenses through strain caused by pressure. The lenses 
should be unscrewed and laid on a piece of pure white 
paper to see if they are perceptibly discoloured—this 
discoloration coming on with age, or prolonged ex- 
posure to light, in the case of some lenses—which would 
tend to make the lens work slower than it should. 

Other points to note are that the diaphragm works 
properly and smoothly, that the interior of the lens 
mount is well blackened (with a dull surface), and that 
the lens-cells screw into the mount easily and properly. 

The simplest and quickest method of testing a lens 
to find its various faults for practical work, if any, is to 
expose a plate in the camera, using the lens to be tested 
on a suitable object—a practical method that any 
amateur is capable of making use of. 

A suitable object to use for the purpose is a large bill 
or poster, one containing assorted sizes of printed 
matter running in lines across the breadth of same. 
The poster should be hung upside down (for ease in 
focussing) on a vertical wall, at a suitable height, and 
care should be taken that it hangs quite smoothly, or 
else the test will be nullified to a certain extent. 

Next, the camera should be placed in front of the 
poster, with the lens exactly opposite to the centre of 
same (the rising-front and swing-back movements of 
the camera must not be employed, and the lens should 
be in its normal position, opposite to the middle of the 
plate), in such a position that the image of the poster 
fills the focussing screen when in sharp focus. It is 
important to have the back of the camera exactly 
parallel to the poster. 

After getting the image sharply focussed on the 
focussing screen, under the conditions as given above, 
much of the qualitv of the lens could be judged from the 
appearance of the focussed image, but it is preferable to 


The Survey of Wales.—The photographic section of the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Society are making great efforts to enlist the interest 
of their members in the survey of Wales. The National Museum 
of Wales is arranging to institute and maintain a photographic 
survey of the Principality, and the Cardiff section has promised 
to assist for Cardiff and district. The secretary says: “This work 
cannot be adequately dealt with unless we have the co-operation 


TESTING LENSES. 


SOME PRACTICAL ADVICE FOR THE AMATEUR ' 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Special to ‘‘ The А.Р. and P. N." 


complete matters by exposing a plate in the ordinary 
way, taking care not to disturb the camera in the 
slightest, and using the lens at its largest working 
aperture. 

An inspection of the developed plate will now give a 
guide as to the quality of the lens. The printed lines 
will run quite straight across the negative if the lens 
is truly rectilinear; if the lines are curved (this would 
show the most at the top and bottom of the negative) 
the lens is not rectilinear. 

If the lens gives a perfectly flat field of view, the 
whole of the printed lines will be in equally sharp focus; 
but if the field is rounded, the type at the edges of the 
negative and that in the middle will not be equallv 
sharp. This defect might also be due to a certain 
amount of spherical aberration in the lens. 

As will be gathered, the foregoing points could be 
equally well observed from the image on the focussing 
screen. Of course, the negative offers а more con- 
venient way for leisurely examination, which is an 
advantage; but the real reason for obtaining a negative 
of the image is to find out whether the lens is achro- 
matic or not. As perhaps is well known, if a lens is not 
achromatic the image on the negative will appear out 
of focus, though it is sharply focussed on the screen, 
owing to the difference between what is termed the 
visual and chemical focus of the lens. Most photographic 
lenses nowadays are achromatic, still it is as well to 
make sure by a practical test, as described. 

It is not necessary to further labour any possible de- 
fects, for if the negative shows all the lines of printed 
matter quite straight and parallel to each other, and 
the whole in equally sharp focus, the lens may be passed 
as right, and good enough for all ordinary work. 

Of course, it has been assumed that the camera used 
in the testing is correct—that is, that the dark slide and 
the focussing screen are in exact register with each 
other, for that point is very important. If they did not 
coincide, the value of the test would be worthless, for 
most lenses would appear worthless under those circum- 
stances. 

A further test that should be applied to the lens is as 
regards its covering power. For this, a view should 
be focussed on the screen, using the lens at its largest 
aperture, and then the rising front should be brought 
into use to its extreme limit. Perhaps then the bottom 
corners of the focussing screen may be dark, being out- 
side the covering power of the lens; but if thev are 
cquallv illuminated with the rest of the image, the lens 
possesses quite sufficient covering power. 


— Mate ——  — —— 


of the members of the section and of other amateur photographers 
in Cardiff. The scheme is a very comprehensive one, but it is 
obvious that it can only be of real service by means of the good. 
will and active support of a large number." Survey work is of 
great importance, but it covers such a wide field that every 
amateur photographer is fortunately in a position to take a share 
in it. 
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| needs some intui- 
| tion to capture the 

individuality of a 
sitter and to give it 
effect in pose and treat- 
ment; and it is, it seems 
to me, the possession of 
just this sympathy and punctuation that makes the 
work of Madame D’Ora interesting. In the exhibition 
of her work at “The A. P. Little Gallery,” appro- 
priately opened at a time when photographers are 
seeking new ideas in connection with the show at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, the pervading vitality of her 
portraits is the first characteristic that engages atten- 
tion, and it is well worth the while of inquiring workers 
to consider how Madame D'Ora, almost as a new 
comer, has so successfully got away from the inanimate 
stiffness, that, except in the case of a few gifted ex- 
perts, is a not uncommon mark of the professional 
photographic likeness. 

This suggestion of life is manifested in the general 
vivacity of the female portraits, which, on a superficial 
glance, convey the idea that she has been singularly 
fortunate in her sitters, for they are mostly women of 
rare beauty; but those experienced in such matters are 
well aware that a very beautiful subject is by no means 
that which best conduces to a successful picture. 

The men who are represented are not specially re- 
markable for charm of appearance, yet they too seem 
alive. One recognisesthat a figure may owe the 
appearance of life to physical movement, as in the case 
of “The Rose," in which a graceful woman leans 
forward naturally to smell the flower, with her pretty 
profile telling against the light; or to the indication of 
mental alertness combined with physical repose, as in 
the “Portrait of L. Kasimir, Etcher," which, with all 
its quiet treatment, has thoughtfulness, character, and 
the sense of reserved power. 

To arrive at one of these different expressions of 
vitality is much, but Madame О’Ога is to be credited 
with a regard for both, very likely unwittingly exer- 
cised, but, at any rate, with the intuitive certainty that 
often leads women to right conclusions. 

It is remarkable that the quiet, meditative pose is that 
chosen for men, while animation of the more active 
kind is given to women. There are two very good 
examples hanging close together, which make an inte- 
resting contrast. The “Portrait of а Viennese Lady " 
is animation itself, and with her alert expression and 
hand half-clasped, one would sav that she has an impul- 
sive remark on the tip of her tongue. ` On the other 
hand, “Herr von Plener," smoking contentedly, is still 
and reflective, vet in his very immobility he is much 
alive. 

It should be noted how cleverly Madame D'Ora 
makes use of the hands. In this case they are very 
expressive, and, holding the cigarette, as one of them 
does, thev enter into and help the conception of an 
active intellect for the moment pleasantly resting. In 
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VIENNESE PORTRAITURE 


By ANTONY GUEST. 
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the “Portrait of Hans Heinz Ewers" the hand again 
plays an important part, supporting the chin and 
adding something to the expression of reserved good 
humour, no doubt as a characteristic pose. But still 
more expressive is the drooping hand in the “ Portrait ” 
(29) of an elderly man with white hair of delicate tone, 
absorbed in a newspaper spread out on the table. The 
pose of the hand is in keeping with that of the bent 
head, helping to promote the feeling that the sitter is 
entirely oblivious to all but what he is reading. No 
one could look more unconscious of having his portrait 
taken. 

There are also a few pictures of men in physical 
movement—the vigorous "Ingénieur Klinkosch " at the 
wheel of his motor, and “Оп Father's Shoulder," where 
the man's face is full of playful affection, in contrast 
with the innocent immobility of the infant. On the 


` whole, however, I do not think the children’s portraits 


show quite such a penetrating grasp of individuality 
as some of the others. The psychologv of childhood 
is simpler but more elusive. The little “ Prince Liech- 
tenstein," in his picturesque attire, is natural, with an ex- 
pression of “manly” confidence and pride in the pose 
assumed to overcome the childish shyness betrayed in 
the face. But the "Little Girl " looks somewhat stiff, 
perhaps partly as a result of a not very effective 
attempt at decorative arrangement. 

As a rule, the composition of the works, though in 
many cases designed more for expressiveness than for 
decoration, is sufficiently satisfactory without being 
obtrusive. Madame D’Ora is no doubt one who works 
rather from feeling than calculation, and has a natural 
taste that prevents her from going far astray. Thus, 
though light and “values " are not closely studied, the 
inaccuracies, where they exist, are not glaring. 

In “Christmas Eve" (reproduced in THE А. P. AND 
P.N., December 11, page 570), in which appears a 
handsome young woman laden with parcels, while in 
the background is a clever suggestion of shops just 
lighting up in the twilight, the parcels' telling light 
in the lower part of the picture is somewhat detri- 
mental to the general effect of the composition, and 
would have been better kept in a lower tone. It is, 
nevertheless, a fine work. 

There are several works giving evidence of fine 
decorative taste in the arrangement of the costumes, 
and the distinction of the show is aided by admirable 
technical skill in the use of Trapp paper for the pro- 
duction of an agreeable texture and a softness of tone 
which, combined with a sympathetic manner of treat- 
ment, are very helpful in avoiding fixity of expression. 
The expressiveness of the features is never forced, and 
through the discriminating technique the beholder often 
finds a growing interest in the individualitv of the sub- 
jects instead of the summary statement that has 
nothing more to reveal. It is altogether a satisfaction 
to see such good work coming from Vienna, and 
thereby indicating the continued vigour of the forward 
march of artistic photographv. 
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WHERE SEA: BREEZES PLAY. 


BY 
H. M. HAMES. 
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in the 
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HOTOGRAPHIC manufacture to-day is a highly specialised 
thing. The trade section of a photographic exhibition 
only a few years ago resembled nothing so much as a series of 
chunks from camera shops, with a few demonstrations of plates 
and papers. The wonder was how so many people with such 
very similar displays could manage to cry their wares under the 
same roof without falling violently upon one another. 

To-day the case is different. It is true that all the exhibitors 
at the Horticultural Hall last week were members of the photo- 
graphic trade, but they were parts in a mechanism rather than 
contending parties. Most of them specialised along some par- 
ticular line. The display of one firm was of quite a different 
order from that of its neighbour. This means, not only that 
there is the utmost friendliness among exhibitors, but that 
photographic manufacture is now a thing of many phases. 

At the Beck stand, for instance, a little crowd was always in 
evidence to watch the processes of lens making, as carried out 
by a number of aproned workers, from the first rough grinding 
to the fine testing on the optical bench. Just opposite, the deft- 
ness of the dry-mounting process never failed to excite a mild 
wonder. Elsewhere the curious conglomeration of studio 
decorations and furnishings, including antique settees and 
woolly lambs, raised a passing smile. Then the extraordinary 
varieties of photographic mounts and the range of paper sur- 
faces attracted attention. Then there were the midget cameras, 
and the various lamps for portraiture and printing, and the 
neatly arranged shows of packed chemicals, as at the stands of 
Johnson and Sons and Burroughs Wellcome. 

Demonstrations of Boardoid photography were taking place 
at the Leto stall. Here also demonstrations of the process of 
multi-colour “toning” on the popular *Seltona" paper—as 
described recently in THE A. P., attracted great attention. 
Near at hand, Mr. Braham, of the Autotype Company, was 
combating the cost bogey of the carbon process, by demon- 
strating the use of "trial sets? of carbon printing materials. 
For a little refreshment one studied the  stereographs 
on the stand of Jules Richard, or the results of autochromes 
printed on *Utocolor? paper which Mr. Sanger Shepherd was 
able to bring forward ; then there was the lately introduced Self. 
Screen orthochromatic plate at the Barnet stand, and the “auto. 
flow ? developing dish at Griffin's. Projection lanterns revealed 
their capabilities at Butcher's stand. and an interesting assort- 
ment of light filters at Wratten and Wainwright's, while both 
professional and amateur found themselves catered for in 
separated sections at the Kodak, Houghton's, and other stands. 

The Paget demonstrations in the gallery upstairs never failed 
to attract a good audience. Here the two novelties, the hydra- 
zine plate, called * Hydra ? for short, and the new Paget colour 
plate, took it in turns to ask for attention. With the hydrazine 
plate, as we stated in our review last week, over-exposure 
becomes an impossibility, and reversal is unobtainable. Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitfield, B.A., was a very capable demonstrator of 
this new product, and he showed a series of lantern slides from 
negatives in which the original exposure had been anything from 
ten to a hundred times the exposure given with an ordinary 
plate. The only difference seemed to be the lightening of the 
shadows. The tests for reversal, by exposing upon the fila. 
ment of an electric globe, upon an arc lamp, and upon the sun, 
were as rigid as possible, but reversal made no appearance. 
Mr. Whitfield also introduced the “Hydra” paper, essentially a 
gaslight paper that would print out, and to which hydrazine 
had been added. 

This is not the place in which to enter into a description of 
the Paget colour plate, which, it is hoped, will be on the market 
at the beginning of June. But the demonstration, by the same 
gentleman, aroused a good deal of interest, not to say enthu- 
siasm. We understand that in the manufacture of the colour 
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screen for this plate, a piece of glass coated with collodion is 
first dyed red, a resist is then applied to one-third of the plate 
in a regular pattern, the remaining two-thirds being bleached 
and restrained with green; a resist is again applied to half the 
space covered by the green, the other half being bleached and 
restrained with blue. The great differential feature of this 
colour plate lies in the fact that not only is it amenable to what 
is called the single method, as in the making of the single 
transparent positive in other cases, but a duplicating method is 
possible. In this duplicating method the screen is taken, placed 
in perfect contact with a specially sensitised panchromatic 
plate, and the exposure, a short one, is made through the 
screen, after which the plate is developed and fixed. Any num- 
ber of transparencies obtained from the negative can then, by a 
simple process, be registered with what is called the viewing 
screen. No doubt this new plate will give a further stimulus to 
colour photography, and represents the next best thing to some 
ready method of obtaining the results on paper. Transparencies 
in natural colours obtained with this plate formed an interest- 
ing feature of the Paget stall. 

In our last issue we gave a fair account of what was to be 
seen at the exhibition, but as it had to be written before the 
exhibition actually opened, inevitably there were some omis- 
sions, which we hasten to make good. 

The exhibit of Ansco Limited, of Great Portland Street, was 
confined, owing to exigencies of space, to a display of photo- 
graphs on “Cyko” paper of various surfaces. This paper was 
described to us as having *the beauty and stability of carbon, 
the art quality of platinum, the lustre of albumen, the canvas 
effect of an old master, or the silky texture of a Japanese paint- 
ing." It is a paper that all readers of THE A. P. should try. 
This famous American firm, which has only just opened in this 
country, are introducing several good lines to which we hope to 
refer fully later. The “A-Kla” Company, of Sale, in Cheshire, 
showed their well-known daylight changing and developing out- 
fit for plates, including the twelve-plate pocket camera, which 
can be loaded and unloaded in daylight. 

A very attractive stand artistically was that of Messrs. T. 
Illingworth and Co., of Willesden Junction, and this firm pro- 
vided, we believe, the only dark-room in the hall. 

The Adhesive Dry Mounting Co., of Fetter Lane, gave con- 
stant demonstrations of their process, and showed some interest- 
ing novelties in the way of trimmers and cutters for circles and 
ovals. Carl Ernst and Co., of Finsbury, displayed mounts and 
albums. Mounts and frames also comprised the exhibit of 
Witt and Westley, of Tottenham. 

The Westminster Engineering Company had various kinds of 
arc lamps, including the semi-automatic for projection and en- 
larging purposes, and Messrs. F. E. Jones and Co., of Gray's 
Inn Road, a show of backgrounds and studio furniture. 

Upstairs there were about one hundred and twenty examples 
of professional portraiture, among which we noted the work of 
Foster Brigham, of Scarborough; Gordon Chase, of Bromley ; 
Miss Lena Connell, of St. John’s Wood; Alfred Ellis, of Baker 
Street; F. P. Moffat, of Edinburgh; R. N. Speaight, of New 
Bond Street, and some forty others Almost as extensive was 
the exhibit of portraiture in the Kodak section, including as it 
did some fine portraits by Craig Annan, the Dover Street 
Studios, and Alexander Corbett. 

Further reference to the interesting programme arranged for 
the P. P. A. during the week will be made in next issue. 

The organisation of the exhibition reflects the greatest credit 
upon Arthur C. Brookes, and one feels that if new ideas and 
methods on the part of photographic manufacturers are an 
index to the growing interest in photography and the expand. 
ing circle of its devotees, the “Arts and Crafts” of 1912 makes 
it evident that the popularity of the camera is steadily waxing. 
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Practica! Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 
Workers. 

Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a nove: 
description by readers of ‘‘ The A. P P. N." are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
! should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 

photographs. 


SAN 
A CHEAP CAMERA CASE. 
N excellent camera case can be con- 
А structed of three.ply wood for a 
trifling outlay and with a small amount 
of labour, the wood being so light in 
weight that the complete case weighs no 


qu 


more than an ordinary leather one, and, 
at the same time, possesses some advan- 
tages lacking in the ordinary manufac- 
tured article. To construct a case for a 
half-plate outfit, procure a good-size piece 
of 4 three-ply wood, and a small quantity 
of 3 cabinet-maker's pins, for nailing the 
pieces together. From the sheet of wood 
cut the two sides, B B, each piece should 
be тоў by о in. ; then the bottom and lid 
C C, each piece being то} in. long by 6 in. 
wide; then come the two ends, A A, 
each of which should measure 9 by 
6 in., and should be made from wood $ in. 
thickness, to give greater strength, and 
also to give something more substantial to 
nail into when fixing together the sides 
and bottom, which should now be done. 
A pair of small brass hinges should be 
used for the lid, C, fixing them on to the 
back of the case and on to the edge of 
the lid, as shown on the diagram. 

If a little additional weight is not 
objected to, the inside can be divided into 
sections, as suggested on the diagram: D 
will take a camera and the focussing cloth, 
E will hold three dark slides, and F will 
take several lenses and shutters, etc. By 
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adopting this method, а greater соп- 
venience will be attained in removing and 
replacing the various articles. 

The case now can either be stained or 
covered with leatherette, according to 
taste. Afterwards a pair of parcel straps 
should be fixed on as shown. One tack 
on the lid, and one on the front, will keep 


~ 


< 


them in the right position, these straps 
serving to keep the lid closed, and as a 
handle for carrying purposes. If desired, 
a broad web shoulder strap can be em- 
ployed by fitting the ends on to A A, as 
indicated on the diagram. п, Н, 


пестуе Wire unre 
DERS VIEWS 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


CAMERA WORK ON BOARD SHIP. 


Sir,—A good deal of my photography having been done at 
sea, under somewhat difficult circumstances, I read with interest 
Mr. Strickland’s article on the above subject in a recent issue 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

I share h's aversicn to using salt water for any of the pro- 
ceedings, but have got over part of the difficulty of obtaining 
enough fresh water by using Messrs. Burroughs and Welcome's 
“tabloid hypo eliminator.” This not only considerably lessens 
the amount of fresh water required for washing purposes, but 
diminishes the risk run—in hot latitudes—of damaging the 
gelatine film by prolonged soaking in tepid water. On the 
ordinary liners ice can be used to reduce the temperature, but 
when cne is travelling off the beaten track in small coasting 
vessels, and so on, ice is often unobtainable. I have vivid 
recollections of the trials of developing in the tropics, particu- 
larly of cne occasion, when, after sweltering in the tiny bath- 
room of a small steamer in the South Seas, with every ventila- 
tion hole b'ocked up to exclude light, I drew from the water at 
the close of operations a roll of blank celluloid! The entire 
film had melted away! It was after this experience that I came 
across the eliminator above mentioned, and it has been my 
companion on my travels ever since. 

There are cther hvpo eliminators on the market, but this is 
the only one—to my knowledge—that is put up in “tabloid” 
form, which makes it such a boon to travellers. I have nega- 
tives wa-h:d with it three years ago which show no sign of 
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deteriora icn, ard they surely would have done so by now had 
the hypo b.en insufficiently eliminated.—Yours, etc., 


Yoxford. ANNIE M. PARR. 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF AMIDOL 
DEVELOPER. 


SIR,—May I be ore of your readers to bear testimony to the 
truth ot what your correspondent Mr. Len. Balston says in his 
letter, which appeared in your columns, in THE А. P. AND P. №. 
of April 22? I have had a similar experience with amidol 
developer, and find that, thcugh it is usually stated this par- 
ticular develcper retains its power only for three days, I get 
very good results after keeping the developer some twelve days 
—] note your correspondent says he used his when it was some 
fourteen days old. 

I agree with Mr. Balston that “the talk of ‘bad colour,’ etc.,” 
is imaginary. I would go so far as to say it is a ruse calculated 
to dupe amateurs (without knowledge of the keeping power of 
the develc per) to throw away their “stuff” when once used, if 
it is not intended to be used again “within three days.” 

I would add that I make my own developer, buying the amidol 
in an ounce bottle (2s.), and it would cost me a fortune in 
amidol alone if I threw the solution away after once using. 

I am writing this as your correspondent hopes to obtain some 
opinions, and I hope you will be able to spare me a little space 
in the valuable columns of THE A. P. AND P. N. at an early 
date to publ'sh this letter.—Yours, etc., 

Parkstone. 


С. GRANT FRANCIS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL BY POST. 


Sig,—With reference to the experiences of Mr. Richard 
Shelley, in your issue of April 15, I get my photographic goods 
through a local chemist, and I have also on several occasions 
dealt direct with Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., and I can only say 
that in neither case have I ever had any trouble or delay such 
as has been Mr. Shelley's unfortunate experience.—Yours, etc., 

Leamington. C. FRENCH. 
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SIR,—Your correspondent's experience, as described in his 
letter published in THE А. P. AND P. М. of 15th instant, are the 
very opposite to my own. 


Last August I was spending my holidays in a rather out-of- | 


the-way place in Suffolk, and, needing some tabloid chemicals 

which were not stocked by the local chemist, I wrote direct to 

Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., who, having no retail 

department, handed my order and remittance on to Messrs. Pain 

and Bayles, of Ipswich, who immediately posted me the goods. 

—Yours, etc., Клумо COOLE. 
Streatham, S.W. 


Re REFLECTIONS IN WATER. 


Siz,—In the course of this correspondence I do not think we 
have been troubled much by considerations of theories. My 
ob:ervations recorded have been from nature, supported only, 
when called for, by the evidences of science. I fear the ques- 
tion which originated this discussion has been rather lost sight 
of. This fate seems to be inevitable in any discussion. The 
statement made by Mr. Guest, and doubted by me, was that a 
water reflection of a dark object was rendered lighter than the 
original. He said it was never otherwise, and on this assump- 
tion has adversely criticised for years past photographs in which 
the reverse obtained. Therefore I suvgested that nature should 
be closely observed, and it would be found that when water con- 
ditions were such as to permit of normal reflection, or something 
approaching it (these conditions are not very unusual), the dark 
object would be found reflected darker than the original. Even 
while this discussion has been proceeding, there have been 
excellent photographs in these pages showing a dark object 
reflected darker. That many photographs show the opposite 
does not touch the question. Reflections may be anything, accord- 
ing to the reflector. 

The results of the experiments shown on p. 309 are very 
interesting, but they afford no new information. Mr. Guest 
thinks there are one or two points about them which need clear- 
ing up before accepting them as a guide to natural conditions. 
He says, *In the one case where the dark reflection looks darker 
than the object, the sombreness is really that of velvet, and not 
of the reflection.” The function of the velvet is to produce a 
low-reflecting mirror. It is hardly a question of the sombreness 
of the velvet, but that the velvet with the glass forms a mirror 
which absorbs more of the light of the object reflected than do 
the two other light.scattering mirrors illustrated. If Mr. Guest's 
objection to this mirror be sound, it can be extended to any 
mirror, whether extreme contrasts be avoided or not. . 

Mr. Guest and I have arrived at a stage where we differ on a 
point so fundamental as to preclude an approach to agreement. 
He disassociates the reflection from the reflector. See also his 
letter on p. 113, in which he says, *I understand reflection to 
mean only the image that is cast, not the surface on which it 
falls.” I am sorry I cannot agree. The reflection and the 
reflector, surely, are interdependent, indivisible. 

I should like to add an expression of my whole-hearted аррге- 
ciation of Mr. Guest’s constructive criticism on reflections in his 
first paragraph of the second column of p. 34s (Mr. Frank H. 
Read's pictures).—Yours, etc., W. R. BLAND. 

Streatham, S.W 


FLASHLIGHT FOR PORTRAITURE. 


Sig,—Having made considerable use of flashlight for por- 
traiture for some years past, I read Mr. Pinkney's article in a 
recent issue with great interest. May I give a caution to any of 
your readers who attempt to make a “flash box” as described in 
this article? Mr. Pinkney very wisely advises the use of a plate- 
glass front, 3 in. thick. Under these conditions I have no doubt 
the apparatus is perfectly safe, but I would like to warn your 
readers against using anv slighter glass than this. Some years 
back I made a box of this type, using for the front a piece of 
Stout glass I had by me. The first two charges of powder were 
fired quite safely, but the third (which was rather heavier) com- 
pletelv shattered the glass, hurling the fragments some distance 
in spite of the fact that the box was fitted with a concussion 
trap. Fortunately, no harm was done, but the results might have 
been disastrous to anyone immediately in front of the lamp, and 
explosions of this type are certainly not good for a sitter’s nerves! 

There is so little smoke and dust with the Agfa powder that I 
have never since used a smoke-trap at all. Doubtless they are 
convenient in some ways, but when it is desired to place the 
light high up, a sheet of tin fixed r2 or 18 inches above the 
powder will fully protect the ceiling with normal charges.— 
Yours, etc., T. MAYNARD PARKER. 
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The Camera Club.—In continuation of the discussion which 
took place on April 18, when Mr. Haldane Macíall addressed 
the club on the lessons of modern painting for the artist photo- 
grapher, Mr. В. Macfarlane Cocks will, on Thursday next, the 
16th inst., give further and technical details of bromoil in 
colours. The exhibition of Mr. ]. C. Warburg's prints is now 
on view, and will continue until June 29. 


The Servic: Co., Ltd., will be glad to hear further from Mr. 
J. Barrett, of Manchester, who sent them a postcard recently, 
but omitted to give his full address. 


Trade Printing and Enlarging.—The little catalogue issued by 
Mr. Percy J. Slater, Sawtry, Peterborough, gives full particulars 
and prices for enlarging, printing, etc., from customers’ nega- 
tives; also for miniatures, lantern slides, etc. Application 
should be made to the above address for a copy of the list. 


** Field and Studio Cameras ” is the title of a little booklet just 
iss ed by Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., Camera Buildings, 
Broad Street, Birmingham, giving full illustrated particulars of 
their stand cameras and accessories for the present season. 
Copies will be sent post free on application to the above address. 


An exhibition of photographs by Mr. Charles Kendall, made 
by the oil.transfer process, and illustrating picturesque Liver- 
pool, is now open at the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association, Eberle Street, Liverpool. Admission is 
free, and the exhibition will remain open until May 27, daily 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


A Photogr: phic Exhibition will be held in the National School, 
Settle, Yorks, on May 3o and 31. There are several open classes 
in which silver and bronze medals are offered. Entries close 
May 18, and intending exhibitors are asked to send in their 
entry forms as early as possible, as space is limited. Full par. 
ticulars may be obtained from Miss Wray, Bond End, Settle. 


“The Sinclair Sign-Post’’ for May has as its main feature a 
well.illustrated article dealing with the town of Tenbury Wells 
and district. This is intended as a suggestion for those desirous 
of spending a photographic holiday in the country at Whitsun- 
tide, and contains many useful hints. The little monthly 
pamphlet is issued by Messrs. James A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 
54; Haymarket, S.W. 


Negatives Wanted.—Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., are prepared to purchase ° 
first-class negatives illustrating the scenery, customs, etc., in 
the following countries:—Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
India, Egypt, Africa, and all British possessions. Readers 
having suitable negatives should send prints and full particulars 
to Messrs. Butcher at the above address. 


Animal Photography.—The latest booklet issued by Messrs. 
Marion and Co., of 22 and 23, Soho Square, W., under the above 
title, contains a great deal of useful information concerning this 
branch of photography. The advantages of the “Soho” reflex for 
such work are amply demonstrated by the excellent reproduc- 
tions of photographs taken with the “Soho” camera by Mr. 
Wm. Rees. Readers who wish to obtain an instrument 
eminently suitable for the photography of animals, as well as 
for many other subjects, should apply to Messrs. Marion for a 
copy of this little booklet, which contains full particulars of the 
“Soho” reflex cameras, ranging in price from Хто upwards. 


“Self-Help in Photography." —Under this title a little booklet 
has just been issued by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., 
of Snow Hill, E.C., containing much useful information for 
the amateur worker. The simple and satisfactory method о! 
tank development is graphically described in a way which соп- 
vinces the reader that not by observation only, but by calcula. 
tion also, he may attain to well-developed negatives. The 
problem of exposure is dealt with, and hints on printing-out 
paper, toning gaslight and bromide prints, getting warm tones 
by development, and many other matters are scattered through 
the well-illustrated pages. A very striking example of an inten- 
sified negative is included, and illustrates the abilities of 
“Tabloid” chromium intensifier in rendering printable ап 
apparentlv hopelessly weak original. Copies of the booklet 
тау be obtained free on application to the above address. 
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Iuter-Club Alliance Excursion. 

The arrangements for the third annual excur- 
sion of the Inter-Club Photographic Alliance are 
very full and complete, as one may expect when 
the Darwen Photographic Society have the matter 
in hand. I have referred to the fact that Dar- 
wen is the centre of the function fixed for Satur- 
day, May 18, and now the principal notes to 
remember are that there are three rambles, start- 
ing at 2 p.m., 2.30 p.m., and 2.45 p.m. respcc- 
tively, the first ramble being, under the leadership 
of Messrs. J. W. Smith, А. H. Almond, and J. H. 
Pickup, to Sunnyhurst Wood, Dingle, Ryall 
Farm, Astley Bank, and district; the second 
ramble, under the leadership of Messrs. F. Nut- 
tall, J. Wild, and W. M. Hasler, practically 
covers the same ground bv a different route; and 
the third ramble is an abridged edition of th 
same, but all parties meet at Bold Venture Park, 
where the official photograph will be taken of the 
group. The next item in the arrangements is one 
of the most important of the day, r.e., at 6.30 
p.m. tea will be served in the Darwen Society's 
rooms. 


The Many Attractions. 

There should be a romping attendance if the 
attractions offered have any effect, for one of 
these is a handsome silver plaque to be awarded 
for the best print taken on the rambles (bv Mr. 
A. Clayton, secretary of the Alliance), also a 
bronze medal for the second best print (by the 
Darwen Photographic Association), and the com- 
petition is a simple one as regards conditions. 
Only those who are present can compete, on the 
principle of one visitor, one print, the prints to 
be in the hands of Mr. J. Boyce, 27, Limes 
Avenue, Darwen, by noon on August 1, and the 
Winning prints to be retained by the association. 
Another attraction is that a souvenir will be pre- 
sented to each person attending the rambles, and 
ladies are specially invited. Leaders of the 
rambles will wear carnations, and presidents and 
secretaries will wear the red rose of Lancaster. 
1 am also asked to invite attention to the chance 
of address of the Alliance secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Clayton, who now resides at 62, Langham Road, 
Blackburn. 

South Wales. 


Matters are progressing satisfactorily in the 
prospective Federation circles of the potential 
South Wales Federation, and I have reason to 
believe the initial meeting will be held early in 
June. However, as soon as a definite date is 
settled it will be duly announced here. 

Leeds Camera Club. 


The secretary of the Leeds Camera Club writes 
as follows:—'' Many and unanimous thanks from 
the members for a very delightful evening with 
THE A. P. AND P. М. slides—thev are very excel- 
lent. I shall also be greatly obliged if you wil] 
be so good as to inform all whom it may concern 
that the honorary secretary of the Leeds Camera 
Club is Mr. E. Crick, Oakfield, Crossgates, 
Leeds. Mr. Crick's appointment dates from 
January, 1911.” 
Southend's Field Day. 


Favoured by magnificent weather, the first out- 
ing of the Southend Photographic Society’s 
season on Saturday was much enjoyed bv the 
members who formed the party. The members 
took train to Rochford and then walked to Stam- 
bridge Mill. Here opportunities for picture- 
making soon presented themseives, the mill and 
creck, the meadows with cattle, and the fresh 
green foliage of the trees providing subjects for 
the camera. 

A Croydon Social Event. 

The Croydon Camera Club gathered round the 
festive board on a recent Wednesday, when some 
of the lights of photography were present, and 
congratulations were flying about like the birds 
of the air. Much interest and just a tinge of 
sadness was present when Dr. Kenneth Mees 
proposed the toast of “Our Guests.” Regret 
was felt at the loss the club was about to sustain, 
mingled with congratulations to the doctor on his 
success, and the likelihood of an occasional visit 
from him in the future. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Mees leaves for the United States at 
the end of the summer to take up an important 
nost in the Kodak Company. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


Gateshead Progressing. 

The third annual meeting of the Gateshead 
Camera Club was recently held in the club 
rooms, when the members assembled in good num- 
bers, and showed they had an appreciative in- 
terest in the work of the management. A balance 
in hand on the year and an excellent report 
scem to establish the fact that the club has sup- 
plied a want in Gateshead that has existed for 
many years prior to its inception. Mr. W. Е. 
Weatheral was for the third time elected presi- 


dent, Mr. W. Arkless vice-president, Mr. W. 
Mitchell treasurer, and Mr. Ralph Dickman 
honorary secretary. Summer outings are being 


arranged, and Mr. Dickman will be glad to hear 
of new members. His address is now ac6, Prince 
Consort Road, Gateshead. 


The Chelsea Novelty. 

The Chelsea and District Photographic Society 
sent out a novel invitation card to the exhibition 
of last week, which is worthy oí notice to other 
societies: —'' Ye somme of six pence haveyng 
beene payed, уе houlder hereof may see ye sixth 
yearley shewe of sunnelighte pictures of the 
Photozraphick Societie of Chelsey in Crosby Hall 
at Cheyne Walk in Chelsey aforesaid near ve 
Brvdge to Battersea, either on ffriday the icth 
daie of May 1912 from 6.30 to 10.30 of ye clocke 
or on ve next daie being Saturdaie from 2.30 to 
10.30 of ye clocke (but not on both without further 
paiement). A liste of ve pictures to bee seen 
wilbee given at ve dore in exchangye for this 
ticket. Other tickets and informacion may be 
had of уе members or the Secretarie at 4 Lower 
Parkfields in Putney.” 


Catford and Forest Hill Exhibition. 
The Catford and Forest Hill Photographic 
Society's exhibition passed off very successfully, 


. the competition for the cup being very keen, and 


the judge had a difficult task in deciding between 
а beautiful still-life subject, ''Swect Peas,” bv 
Mr. H. E. Anson, and an equally beautiful pic- 
ture, entitled ‘‘ The Barque,” by Mr. H. Solley, 
the latter, however, being the successful one. 
The judge has evident leanings to pictures in a 
high key, as witness his note in the award list, 
and also that he placed in the second place an 


excellent piece of work, entitled ‘ Stophain 
пе" The shadows were, perhaps, а trifle too 
dark. 


More Sunshine Wanted. 


Mr. Е. С. Boyes, who judged the Catford’ ех- 
hibition, says: ''There are some very fine prints 
in the exhibition, and the societv is to be con- 
gratulated on having amongst its members some 
first-class workers. One of the most pleasing 
siens is that the exhibitors are evidently aiming 
at portraving some of the beautiful LIGHT effects 
which exist in nature, and I am glad to sec a 
breaking away from the low-toned, gloomy pic- 
tures which have been prevalent of late vears. I 
Congratulate the society on a really good mem- 
bers’ exhibition." Bravo! Mr. Boyes, I am glad 
to see you following Mr. Mortimer’s lead in 
asking for more sunshine in our pictures. 


Sheffield Annual Report. 


I have the annual report of the Sheffield Photo- 
graphic Society before me, and the dominating 
feature is the substantial increase in the mem- 
bership, which has risen from 174 to 187 mem- 
bers: and although the report does not say 50, 
I believe their very successful annual exhibition is 
very responsible for the continued growth of the 
society. The лото exhibition was run at а loss, 
but last year's exhibition made a profit, and, with 
other careful revisions, a substantial balance in 


hand is shown on the year's working of the 
society. 


Sheffield’s Views on Federation. 

Here we have one of the larger, if not the 
largest, society in Yorkshire, and this is what 
they sav to their members on the subject of 
" Federation": ‘‘ During the session several 
members again volunteered their services as lec- 
turers on behalf of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union, and the Council hopes that a greater 
number will do so in the future, and so HELP THE 
SMALLER SOCIETIES IN THE COUNTY, WHO, BUT FOR 
THIS VOLUNTARY HELP, WOULD HAVE DIFFICULTY 
IN FILLING THEIR PROGRAMMES." 
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Southport Annual Meeting. 

Southport Photographic Society have recently 
taken stock of their position and standing, and 
the result is they have every reason to be satis- 
fed with the success of the society. The sub- 
scription list is £8 in excess of the previous vear, 
and, after clearing off one or two back items, a 


substantial balance is carried forward. At the 
close of session 1gic-1911 there was а member- 
ship of тоо on the books. During the present 


session 19 new members have been enrolled, 12 
resignations have been received, 11 names have 
been crossed off for non-payment of subscription, 
the membership now standing at об, which in- 
cludes four ordinary members. The following 
ofücers were elected for the ensuing year:—Mr. 
E. W. Johnson, president: Mr. J. M. Petrie, 
treasurer: Mr. А. Е: Sharoles, secretary. 


Art and the Hoardings. 

Lecturing to the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society on “Art and Environment,” Mr. H. М. 
Kerr said that the history of fine art abounded 
with instances of artists whose early surroundings 
could have had no apparent influence in deter- 
mining the bent of their mind. In taking into 
consideration the attitude of the community to- 
wards art, the conditions of modern life did not 
appear quite so favourable to modern art as they 
had been in the past. The hoardings in our 
Streets were still often defaced by vulgar pic- 
torial advertisements, thouch it was pleasing to 
observe a gradual improvement in designs. In- 
deed, it might be claimed that many were works 
of art. 

South Glasgow Activity. 

The South Glasgow Camera Club are quickly 
in the field of activity. I understand the council 
of this newly formed society have arranged with 
W. C. S. Ferguson to give instruction to members 
on the “о! process." This method is far better 
than a single casual demonstration, for those 
really interested in this somewhat intricate pro- 
cess will be enabled to get a good grounding into 
the subject. So much for the advanced worker, 
but the South Glasgow is equally alive to the 
value of training the novice, and a special com- 
mittee has been formed to look after their 
interests. 


Other Scottish Notes. 


The president of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Association is our old friend Mr. James 
McKissack, and he has recently been honoured 
by the Cercle Artistioue et Littéraire by the ac- 
ceptance of four of his pictures for the XVIe Salon 
International de Photogranvhie. А member of the 
Scottish Pictorial Circle has also been presented 
with a purse of sovereigns by the Edinburgh Field 
Naturalists’ and  Microsconical Society. His 
name is Mr. George Cleland, of Leith, and the 
purse iS a souvenir in recognition of his valu- 
able services as treasurer for the past fifteen 
years, an office from which he has recently re- 
tired. The Glasgow Camera Club have now de- 
cided to formallv wind up, but the existing mem- 
bers will, for old acquaintance sake, meet twice 
annually, probably an outdoor meeting in summer 
and an indoor function in winter. 


Summer Prospects at Bowes Park. 

The Bowes Park Photographic Society is look- 
ing forward to a prosperous season of activity. 
Some eight outings have teen arranged, opening 
with the first last Saturday to Wanstead Park. 
The society has this vear been entrusted with the 
arranging of the Affiliation Outing, and this will 
take place on June 8, Hatfeld Park having 
been selected as the venue. Мг A. E. Morton 
has promised two silver and two bronze medals 
for natural colour transparencies or prints and 
lantern slides. 

Blackburn's Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Blackburn Camera 
Club. held on a recent Tuesday, illustrated the 
possibilities of a society that has the benefits. of 
federation. The club has increased its member- 
ship, its bank balance, and its local prestige. 
The first open exhibition promoted during winter 
resulted in a slight profit, and the treasurer re- 
ports a balance in hand of £12 ris. 74. The 
officers elected are: President, Mr. J. Masterman ; 
Secretary, Мг. W. E. Balme; and treasurer, 
Mr. L. Clarkson. 
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Coupons printed in '" The A. P. & P. N." ADVICE, 
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and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
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sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
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Panoramic Photography. 


Taking a series of panoramic photographs so 
that they have an overlap of about half an 
inch I find they do not join together 


correctly. Is this due to the lens not being 
properly corrected, etc.? В.А. (Glasgow). 
The lens you mention is first-class, and 
not at all likely to be at fault. When 
taking a series of photographs (in section) 
in the way you mention, it is important to 
note two points. The tripod top must be 
carefully levelled so that as the camera 
rotates sideways it always moves in a hori- 
zontal plane. Next, the point or axis 
about which the camera turns should be 
vertically under the posterior node of the 
lens. In general it is sufficiently nearly 
correct to take a point midway between 
the position of the iris diaphragm and the 
centre of the back lens. If you attend to 
these two matters you will probably find 
your troubles vanish. When mounting up 
a series of prints of this kind it is next to 
impossible, from one cause or another, to 
prevent the junction line showing when 
the prints are put edge to edge. It is 
therefore far more effective not to attempt 
to ignore the junction, but to candidly 
accept the fact, and mount the prints side 
bv side with а narrow strip about 4-} inch 
between them. The eye easily skips over 
this gap, and thus fails to notice trifling 
irregularities along the margins of the 
prints. 


Ink Stains. 

What is the best method of removing ink 

stains from a HONE paper print? 

. E. F. (Uttoxeter). 

We very much doubt if such stains can 
be entirely eradicated. Modern inks vary 
considerably in chemical composition, so 
that the same agent has different effects 
with different inks. Your best plan will 
be to try running water first. Then try a 
very dilute acid bath, i.e., a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid to a pint of water. If 
this fails, wash it well and try dilute 
ammonia. We have removed ink stains 
from paper with dilute acid. 


Autochromes. . 
(1) Is it inevitable that the starch grains 
should be more or less prominent when viewed 
as a transparency, or is faulty exposure, etc., 
the cause? (2) Using the autochrome screen 
from which a film has been stripped and a 


panchromatic plate film to film, can a 
coloured positive be obtained, as in the 
Thames plate? R. I. A. (Sherborne). 


(1) We do not see how exposure, etc., 
can have any effect on the size of the 
starch grains. The transparency should 


be viewed at a distance from the eye, just 
far enough to prevent individual grains 
being discernible. (2) The plan you pro- 
pose is feasible, but—and here is the crux 
of the problem—the utmost care is re- 
quired to get the final positive in exactly 
the same position that it occupied when 
the exposure was made, and as the 
starch grains are smaller than the Thames 
plate dots, so the difficulty of registration 
is increased. 


Hypo-Alum Tored Bromides. 
I have been trying the hot alum bath, but 
find that the film dissolves with heat, etc. 
W. H. R. (Bristol). 
After fixing and thorough washing the 
print should have two or three minutes in 
a plain alum bath (1 oz. per pint), again 
be washed, and then dried. This is 
apparently the step you missed. It may 
then go into the hypo-alum bath with little 
fear of trouble. The following is a good 
formula: Water 80 oz., hypo то oz., alum 
I 02. Use hot water to make up this bath, 
which may be used again and again. Put 
the dried print in this, and slowly warm 
up the bath to 100-110 F. on a gas ring. 
Toning takes about half an hour. The 
print is allowed to cool down slowly, and 
is then well washed and dried. 


Shutter Speeds. | 
Suppose that 1-scoth sec. is just sufficient to 
arrest a certain motion with a 6-inch lens at 
a given distance from the object, would 
t-scoth sec. still be required for the same 
moving object with a 12-inch lens at double 
the former distance, aperture remaining the 
same, only regarding exposure with regard to 

sharpness of image? L. M. (Dalston). 

First let us suppose that both prints are 
to be viewed at the same distance from 
the eye. In that case the actual displace- 
ment of the image on the plate during the 
exposure must be the same. Let us sup- 
pose, then, with the 6 in. lens and 1-sooth 
sec. the image moves r-10oth inch on the 
ground-glass or plate. If we replace this 
6 in. lens by a 12 in. lens while the object 
is still the same distance away, the 12 in. 
lens gives an image double the size of that 
given by the 6 in. lens. Consequently, 
the displacement in the same time will be 
double, i.e., 1-soth inch. But if now we 
double the former distance between object 
and camera we halve the size of the image 
and corresponding displacement, so now 
the image at double distance with the 
12 inch lens is displaced as much as it was 
with the 6 in. lens in the first case. So 
the same duration of exposure is required 
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just as you surmise. Theory suggests and 
practice confirms that the best general 
effect is obtained (within reasonable limits) 
when a print is viewed at a distance about 
equal to that between the lens and plate. 
But six inches is too near for comfort with 
normal vision, so that the 6 inch and 
12 inch lens prints are likely both to be 
viewed at 10-12 inches. That being so, 
the smaller print is likely to appear the 
sharper of the two. But instead of 6 and 
12, Suppose it were a case of 12 and 24 
in. lenses, used under conditions corre- 
spznding to the above suppositions, and 
that the prints were viewed at 12 and 
24 inches respectively from the eye, we 
could then have double the size of image 
and double the displacement with the 
24 in. lens picture that we had with the 
12 inch lens print, and scarcely notice the 
d:fference. Or look at the problem another 
way. Suppose you take your negative 
with the 12 in. lens showing a 1-1ooth in. 
displacement, and then enlarge it to just 
double size with a displacement of 2-100th 
or 1-s0th іп. This is equivalent to taking 
the object at the same distance with the 
24 in. lens. You will thus see that we may 
quite logically view the question of sharp- 
ness of image from two somewhat different 
aspects. 


Spots; Lens. 


(1) I have some negatives with black spots. 
Are they caused by not rocking the dish? 
Would intensification do any good? (2) A 
camera of mine has a R.R. lens of abcut si- 
inch focus. If I remove the front part of the 
lens, what effect will it have? Camera is not 
fitted with rack focussing. 


R. B. L. (Edinburgh). 

Spots on negatives may come from 
many causes, e.g., particles of iron rust in 
the water, undissolved particles in the 
developer, dust on the plate, unfixed par- 
ticles, etc. Intensification is not likely to 
remove them, and, indeed, may intensify 
them. The remedy is either to remove the 
spots with a retoucher’s knife (not the 
coal hammer, as you suggest), or to touch 
out the spots in the resulting print. (2) It 
is highly probable that the front and back 
portions of the lens are of approximately 
equal focal length, and something like 
double that of the complete instrument, 
l.e., probably about ir inches. So that 
unless your camera has an extension of 
sometning more than this you will not get 
an image in focus. 
Roll Films 


(1) Is there any way of preventin roll films 
curling during development etc.? (2) І recently 
bought a second-hand camera, but could not 
focus with the lens, which I am told is a 
fraud, but understand that the camera could 
be fitted with a good lens, which would make 
it an excellent camera. I bought a good lens, 
but cannot get sharp focus at the edges with 
stop larger than F/aa, obiects ao to 3o feet 
away, etc. M. L. R. (Tunbridge Wells). 
(1) Your best chance of preventing sepa- 
rate films curling is to soak them in plain 
water for ten minutes or so before сот- 
mencing development, and then to use a 
fairly deep dish with plenty of developer, 
and let them be in it face downwards. (2) 
The Beck symmetrical lens is an excel. 
lent instrument, and not at all likely to 
be at fault. From the context of your 
letter we think it very probable that the 
cause of the trouble is that the lens does 
not occupy quite the rieht position, i.e., 
it probably requires to be either a little 
nearer to or further away from the plate. 
If you sent vour camera and lens to any 
up-to-date firm making photographic 
apparatus, it is probable that you could 
have an adapter made for a couple of 
shillings or so. 
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Exhibitionettes. 

The cameras on view at 
the “Arts and Crafts” last 
week were of all sizes, 
from an elephantine studio 
affair to a little thing so 
minute that you had to 

2 bring out a  magnifying 
glass to distinguish it from a bluebottle. “The smallest yet," 
I remarked to the gentleman on whose stand this diminutive 
object rested. “And the best," he answered, with promptness 
and sincerity. By a remarkable coincidence, these were the 
very words that the gentleman in charge of the studio affair had 
uttered. It must be a habit among exhibitors to say these 
things. 


It was a source of disappointment to some that apparently 
only one cinematograph was on view, but the beauty and 
thrilling quality of the single film it was exhibiting all the 
time I was present fully made up for the paucity. И was a 
charming view of a number of maggots circulating in a bit of 
Stilton. 


The Red Viennese band is to be complimented on its per- 
formances. The programme was well chosen, save for one 
item. The exception was the volkslied, “No surrender.” Due 
regard for psychology in an exhibition in which some amount 
of bargaining was taking place should have prompted something 
else. 


What inventive people we have in photography! The сот- 
pilers of the next big dictionary will have cause to be grateful 
to the gentleman who invented “autoflow” for the name of а 
dish, and *dandycam," for an automatic camera, not to speak 
of “slogas” for the name of a paper, and “utilita,” “effecta,” 
and “superba” for a series of backgrounds. If the English 
language is not a more plastic thing by the time we have finished 
with it, it will not be our fault. 


It was too bad of two friends of mine—we had all been out 
with our pocket cameras that afternoon—to get me to take 
charge of their instruments, as well as my own, while they 
went upstairs to the colour-plate demonstration. To carry three 
pocket cameras round a show like that meant running the 
gauntlet of suspicious eyes, and the more one tried to pass them 
off as groceries, the more suspicious those eyes became. At 
length the attendant at one stall, where a number of similar 
things lay negligently about, remarked pleasantly that he saw 
I had done pretty well. “And it is still quite early in the even- 
ing,” he added. 


How many pictures are contained in those stereoscope maga- 
zines—the things you look through and turn a knob? By con- 
tinuous turning I saw in one of them every single detail in last 
year’s processions at Westminster and Carnarvon, and the 
naval review at Portsmouth. But when the same indefatigable 
instrument began to pop up the preparations for the Durbar I 
signed off. 


What was the best thing in the exhibition? It depends very 
much on the point of view. But I know what one small boy 
thinks. It was at a stall of modern studio furnishers that he 
found his heart's delight. You pushed a button in a little box 
and the doors flew open, revealing a parrot which uttered some- 
thing of immense profundity and went in again, having just 
remained out long enough, if you were actually at work in the 
studio, to get the child's portrait. The way in which that par- 
ticular boy overworked that parrot was a cruel thing to see. 
But the fact remains—the child having spoken—that the parrot 
which always rose to the occasion was the best thing in the 
show. 


I should like to put one question which Brookes no delav— 
whv is it that on the poster and on the cover of the exhibition 
catalogue we have only female figures with cameras? Are 
there no men who practise photography? 
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Our Legal Роѕі- Бах. 

County Сокк.—Т ordered and paid for a dozen prints from а 
negative. One of them arrived missing. The senders deny 
liability. Can you advise me what course to take? 

The circumstances are most peculiar, and are probably unique. 
Had the print missed arriving, instead of arriving missed, we 
should have had no difficulty in advising you. As it is, we 
advise you to consult a respectable firm of solicitors or detective 
agency. 

HuNTER.—In addition to my ordinary business I devote my 
leisure to entomology, and am sometimes fortunate enough to sell 
butterflies which I catch. Must I include the proceeds of these 
sales'in my income-tax returns? If yes, and seeing that some- 
times I make a catch in one year and do not sell it until a 
further year has.passed, in which year’s returns should I include 
them? 

The profits of your net are obviously net profits. They should 
be included in the year in which you net your purchaser rather 
than in the year in which you net the butterflies. 


Is Poetry still among the Arts ? 

There is an absurd idea (founded on the fact that the Poet 
Laureate is alive) that poetry is dead. Were disproof of this 
rumour necessary, it would be afforded by the fact that we 
recently received a camera for sale accompanied by the follow- 
ing effusion :— $ 


I send herewith, most noble lord, 

A camera I can't afford 

To keep, so please do try and sell 
For our avantage mutuel. 

The advert.'s yours, the price is mine, 
If there's no sale, the loss is thine. 


Unfortunately, the parcel and effusion arrived when our 
Poet was absent on his 1912-Shops-Act-Half-Holiday, and our 
business manager, neglecting all the rules of metre arid rhythm, 
merely replied :—“ Dear Sir,—Unless you send forthwith pay- 
ment for your advertisement for sale of camera, it will be 
returned to you, carriage forward.” 


Obvious. 

Mr. Walter Crane has been telling an interviewer that one 
manifestation of the lessened regard for art matters is the habit 
of tearing up and casting into the gutter illustrated papers— 
papers which would have been considered wonders years ago. 


How unregardless I, and how untender, 
That I should cast my Daily Cerberus 

(Its illustrations one artistic splendour) 
Beneath the wheels of some rude omnibus. 


Yet there are those dyspeptic folk who mutter 
That when some illustrated prints are thrown 
With cruel apathy upon the gutter, 
They've only (mark you!) gone unto their own. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
for "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News," 
sent post free ом date оу publication. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE. BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ish THE POINT OF VIEW. 

VER Y considerable being exercised. In many cases sub- was taken in a quarter-plate folding 
number of prints jects are attempted with unsuitable ap- camera, with a lens of fairly wide 
reach us week by paratus, subjects which require a stand angle, that is, a lens of 44 in. 
week, sent by readers camera, a wide-angle lens, and a small focal length. As 5 to 5} In. is 


from all parts of the 
world for criticism or 
because some  diffi- 
culty has been ex- 
perienced in produc- 
ing them on which 
help is desired. Apart 
from these difficul- 
ties in regard to 
which specific ques- 
tions are asked, we 
are often impressed bv the fact that 
a large proportion of workers seem to 
have more or less vague ideas as to the 
wav in which to set to work with the 
camera when actually before their sub- 
ject. Unsuitable points of view are 
often chosen, or we might perhaps 
say, are used without any choice at all 


aperture being tackled with a hand 
camera fitted with a lens of normal 
angle. This is unfortunate for two 
reasons. The resultant print is far in- 
ferior to a picture postcard which could 
be purchased at much less cost, and the 
work has not that personal touch which 
attaches to photographs of bits selected 
from the whole. It should be remem- 
bered that most of the "local views " 
and picture postcards displayed in the 
shop windows are from exposures made 
under exceptional conditions. With 
some subjects only a very few days in 
the year offer entirely suitable condi- 
tions. Lighting, the proper amount of 
leafage, perfect stillness of atmo- 
sphere, and clearness for the distant 
portions of the subject may be the con- 
ditions for certain subjects, 
and such a combination of 
favourable conditions is not 
to be found often. The man 
on the spot naturally holds 
the ace of trumps, so that 
nothing is to be gained by 
attempting such a subject 
when the conditions are un- 
favourable. 


As an example of the sort 
of subject not to attempt, we 
may look at print No. 1, the 
subject being the west front 
of Peterborough Cathedral. 
West fronts of cathedrals are 


apparently very tempting 
subjects, and the number of 
times оле sees dainty 


maidens stop in front of one 
or other of them, peep into 
the finder, and press the 
button, makes one feel that 
there must be a vast number 
of prints similar to No. 1 
floating around. We are not 
going to ask, "What is 
wrong with print No. 1?" 
for its wrongness is very 
apparent indeed. But it may 
be profitable to consider 
how this wrongness was 
brought about. The negative 


about the average focal length for a 
quarter-plate camera, and 3j to 4 in. is 
a short focal length, it will be seen that 


the 42 in. lens gives a medium width of 
angle. But the subject is one which 
demands not only a lens of wider angle 
than this, but a considerable rise of 
front. It is just possible that the 43 in. 
lens would have included the whole of 
the subject if the camera had been sup- 
ported on a tripod and the image had 
been focussed on the ground-giass 
screen. It is also possible that had the 
lens been of 4 in. focal length, and so 
including a wider angle, the camera 
could have been kept level and the rismg 
front so adjusted as to include the sub- 
ject properly. But, working with 
the (relatively) approximate indication 
given by the tiny finder and a lens of 
barely wide enough angle, the result is 
a failure. In the effort to secure the 
upper portion the front has been raised 
and the camera tipped up as well. the 


4 (Supplcinent.) 


consequence being that too much fore- 
ground has been cut off, too much sky 
included, and the perpendiculars thrown 
out of truth. Focussing and exposure 
are both correct, and the print shows 
most of the detail of the architecture 
sufficiently well to make the print not 
uninteresting to the architectural stu- 


No. 3. 


dent; it is, however, very incomplete. 

Now let us look at print No. 2, which, 
as may be seen from the lower part of 
No. 1, is a bit of the west front, the 
Early Perpendicular porch built in one 
of the great Early English recesses. 
Strongly lighted from the side, the 
structure is clearly outlined, in fact, per- 
haps too clearly ; and if the exposure had 
been made half an hour later, when the 
sun had got a trifle more round to the 
south-west, illuminating more of the 
relief, the effect would have been im- 
proved. But the subject is one which is 
quite within the capabilities of the small 
hand camera employed, and so is rea- 
sonablv satisfactory, while the much 
more ambitious attempt of print No. 1 
is a failure. 

But there are other subjects which, 
while easily within the capabilities of a 
hand camera, are not so satisfactory as 
they might have been, because the best 
point of view has not been chosen. 
Print No. 3 is a good example of this. 
There is material for an interesting and 
pleasing photograph—a quiet corner of 
the close, some fine trees just begin- 
ning to show the green of the buds, an 
old gateway, and a stretch of smooth 
lawn. Now let us analvse the presen- 
tation of these in this print. We have 
some unpleasantly straight lines in the 
foreground which are more or less re- 
peated by the battlemented top of the 
wall and gatewavs. The trees are 
straggling, and there is rather too great 
an expanse of blank sky. 

In print No. 4 we have a near view 
of the gateways, but, though this may 
show more of the details, it is badly 
lighted, and is flat and pictorially un- 
interesting. It might be urged that by 
waiting till later in the day, or by ex- 
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posing earlier, this defect 
of lighting might be over- 
come, but in many cases 
this is not possible. The 
architectural worker who 
spends a day or a week can 
usually choose his subjects 
and determine the times 
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when they will be satisfactorily lighted, 
and the series of articles, “ The Archi- 
tectural Photographer’s Clock,” which 
appear from time to time in THE A. P. 
AND P. N., are a great help in this direc- 
tion. But the cyclist or motorist 
is frequently at some spot only fcr 
an hour, and wishes to make a few 
exposures in this time. It is obviously 
impossible to wait. No. 4, then, is an un- 
satisfactory result, and, from our point 
of view in this lesson, the remedy is not 
to wait till the lighting is modified, but 
to seek a better point of view. 
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No. 4. 


We think this has been done in print 
No. 5, which shows the following ad- 
vantages as compared with Nos. 3 ard 
4. The immediate foreground is not 
broken up unpleasantly by the straight 
lines of footpaths or roadways, but the 
lines of the paths converge, leading the 
eye up to the gateways, as does also 
the battlement of the wall. The trees, 
which in print No. 3 are straggling and 
almost uglv, and in No. 4 are absent 
altogether, are here nicely grouped. 
The distant tree repeats in a pleasant 
manner the main group of trees, and 
there is just a slight suggestion of more 
distant trees through the tiny gap, suffi- 
cient to remind one that there is some- 
thing outside, vet not sufficient to de- 
tract from the enclosed idea of the 
close. Part of the gateway is light in 
the sunshine, but the effect would be 
improved if, in printing, that was made 
a little lighter still, so as to catch the 
eve a little better. "The leaning over of 
the trees helps the composition and is 
balanced satisfactorily bv the little bit 
of the north transept, preventing one- 
sidedness, and the sky shows traces of 
clouds, sufficient to prevent any blank 
skv effect, vet not strong enough to de- 
tract from the other interest of the print. 
We do not think the novice could be in 


.any doubt as to which is the, best print 


of the three, but these are 
points which make it the best. 
It is not to be supposed that at first 
such points will all be noticed when the 
exposure is being made. But careful 
analvsis of the finished print or prints 
will increase the capacity for seeing 
such points, and enable one to deter- 
mine with increasing accuracy not only 
what is best worth photographing, but 
the best point of view to take it from. 
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HE two ехашр!ез on this page show 

us the advantage of being able to 
compare at a glance two compositions 
both of a fairly simple nature that present 
readily recognised points of resemblance 
and of difference. 

We should like to repeat once again 
what was said on this page some consider- 
able time ago, viz., that although there is 
no royal road to art, yet the pleasantest 
and most interesting way is the path ot 
comparative study. The would-be picture- 
making photographer should miss no 
opportunity of making comparisons of all 
kinds. For instance, comparing the 
various works of the same worker, similar 
subjects by different workers, different 
effects by the same, and different methods, 
and so on, i.e., considering aim, selection, 
execution, technique, etc. Now, here we 
have two “boat and sea” pictures by two 
different workers. In A we have only one 
boat; in B we have one large and two 
smaller ones, the latter forming a sub- 
group of secondary importance. 


بي 
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Ву W. Н. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEws Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


In A we have a rough sea, and the 
boat coming towards us. The boat is in 
the foreground, and the horizon is fairly 


B.—ERE THE SUN HAS CLEARED THE MIST. 


ing at one picture only. (To illustrate 
this, consider the reflective effect of the 
rough water of A, and the calmer water 


Ж 
Ву Е. W. Moss. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


high, nearly midway up the pic- 
ture. In B the boats are all in 
mid.distance, the sea is calm, 
and the horizon is relatively 
lower down, and boats are at 
rest. 

In A we have a plain sky back- 
ground, with an acceptable sug- 
gestion of clouds, while in B 
we have a bit of hilly landscape 
and a nearly blank sky. 

In A the scale of tones from 
lightest to darkest is longer than 
in B, where the light and shade 
part of the calm sea is a little 
lacking in interest or characteri- 
sation, and too suggestive of 
paper rather than the gentle lap- 
ping of dimpled sea. 

Finally, in B we have the re- 
flections of the chief boat mass 
constituting an important fea. 
ture, while in A the water reflec- 
tion effect, though easily seen, is 
not a specially marked feature. 

We have purposely drawn out 
these points of comparison for 
various reasons. They show that 
while a first glance tells us *two 
pictures of boats and water," yet 
closer examination reveals far 
more points of difference than of 
agreement.. Also such anatomi- 
| cal comparisons lead one to give 

much closer attention to cause 
and effect than we get from look- 


of В.). Again, such comparisons bring 
home to one the wholesome lesson of the 
infinite variety there is in nature. If onlv 
this leads the photographer to a closer 
study of nature, great will be the gain. 
And here let us add that whenever we 
make comparison between two prints we 
must always remember that our final 
appeal should go to the court of nature. 
Thus, at first glance, we might say the 
clouded sky of A is better than the near? y 
blank sky of B, merely because something 
definite is easier to see and apprehend than 
is something of an indefinite nature. 
Reference to nature tells us that often, but 
not always, a stormy, wind-tossed sea is 
accompanied by clouds, as in A; also 
that in the calmer states of weather, as in 
B, we may have a cloudless sky which 
may be hazy or clear. But the sky at no 
time is ever a flat, blank-paper space 
such as we sometimes see it in photo- 
graphs. 

Regarding these two prints from the 
technical viewpoint for a moment, one 
cannot fail to be struck with the intense 
darkness of the sail in A. The worker's 
anxiety to get a sharp picture has pro- 
bably led him to cut the exposure so short 
as to under-expose the sail, which perhaps 
was of a non.actinic colour, red, brown, 
etc. The sky part is perhaps the best 
feature of this print. 

In B one feels that the scale of tones 
is a trifle tame, but it is nevertheless a 
pleasing little picture. 
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The professional photographers who have lately been 
meeting in congress in London gave up one afternoon 
to a consideration of the new Copy- 
right Act, and listened to a very 
useful exposition of the measure by 
Mr. A. Mackie. Although, like all 
Acts of Parliament, it is not free from ambiguities 
which will probably in course of time be cleared up 
in the courts, it does place matters upon a more satis- 
factory and definite footing. The new Act, which re- 
peals fifteen or sixteen previous Copyright Acts, and 
partially repeals three others, dispenses with the old 
irritating restriction as to the life of the author. Copy- 
right now extends for the definite period of fifty years, 
apparently from the making of the negative, no matter 
whether the author is alive or dead. Some things 
which were only implicit in former Acts are now made 
explicit, as, for example, that the ownership of the copy- 
right is vested in the employer, and not in the employec- 
operator who actually takes the photograph. A point 
of difficulty may lie in the determining of that “valuable 
consideration ” for which the copyright of a photograph 
no longer belongs to the photographer, and there is 
a possibility that some authorities might hold that the 
mere giving of permission, without payment, consti- 
tuted a valuable consideration. 

e o 8 


About a hundred members of the Professional Photo- 
graphers' Association visited the optical works of Ross, 
Ltd.,at Clapham Common, during congress 

A VISIT TO = week—the only visit to a photographic 
ROSS'S. manufactory on the programme on this 
occasion. The extent of these works was 

something of a revelation, even to those who thought 
they knew their Clapham, and in the course of an 
afternoon that was all too short for the purpose, a 
living picture was presented on that always fascinating 
theme, the making of the lens. One gained a new re- 
spect for this essential item іп the photographer's 
equipment on realising the ordeals through which it 
had to go, and at a superficial glance—although doubt- 
less it was not the case—there seemed to be a bigger 
army of workers engaged upon the collimating and test- 
ing of lenses than upon the actual cutting, and the 
rough and fine grinding, and the working of the dif- 
ferent surfaces, and the polishing. Wonderful as are 
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the tools which the lens-maker uses, it was easy to see 
that they were supplemented at every point by the skill 
of the hand, and without the deft turn at a critical 
juncture the machine-made lens would be less of a 
marvel than it is. Almost one saw the optical glass 
going in at one end and the “Telecentric” or “Ното- 
centric ” lens coming out at the other. Not all the 
lenses, of course, were for cameras. Telescopes and 
microscopes have to be provided for. Indeed, the 
variety of lenses, each variety with its separate tool, 
was remarkable, and some of the elements in certain 
combinations were not much larger than a pin's head. 
Elsewhere the making of lens mounts and camera 
bodies was to be seen, as well as the japanning and 
French polishing departments. Finally the visitors were 
taken into the darkened testing-room, where the lenses 
are most rigorously examined. So alert for faults are 
the gentlemen at the head of the testing that it is said 
to be a vexation to them when they cannot honestly 
send back a lens for further correction. It is the aim of 
the other workers to give them as many disappointments 


as possible. e o 8 


The introduction of the new Hydra Plate has directed 
considerable attention to the subject of over-exposure 
and discriminative development. 
Several eminent experimenters have 
published schemes of discriminative 
development, or the treatment of 
plates when nothing is known as to the exposure, but 
from the point of view of practical utility we 
can strongly recommend the instructions given in 
Baron Hübl's booklet, entitled “Die Entwicklung der 
photographischen Bromsilber-Gelatineplatte bei zweifel- 
haft richtiger Exposition," third edition, Halle, 1907. 
Hübl divides developers into two classes; the first group, 
including those like glycin, hydroquinone, and diogen, 
brings out the high lights before the middle tones; while 
the second group, which includes metol, amidol, and 
rodinal, brings out the high lights and the middle tones 
simultaneouslv, and with a distinct tendency to surface 
action. If widely varying exposures are treated with а 
developer of the second class in the usual active form, 
the over-exposures will be hopelessly spoiled, the correct 
exposures only giving good results; but to compensate 
for this the operation of development is easy and rapid. 
When, however, plates that have received widely vary- 


DISCRIMINATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT. 
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ing exposures are placed in a dilute and cold developer 
of the first class—glycin being particularly suitable—the 
time required for the high lights to appear gives indica- 
tion as to subsequent steps, while if no indication of 
image appears in thirty minutes one may presume 
under-exposure and transfer the plate to an extra rapid 
developer, it being in no sense harmed by the first 
treatment. 
e F & 

The paper read by Mr. T. Butcher, M.B., C.M., at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Photographic Society would 
serve very well as a pendant 
to our own series of articles 
on the industrial application 
of photography. He pointed 
out that every advance in pure and applied science was 
based upon the record work of numberless unknown— 
at least not famous—individuals, and that their re- 
searches frequently depended upon the observation of 
minute phenomena to their observable limits. The 
microscope is pushing its way ever further into the 
scientific and industrial world. The progressive manu- 
facturer of the present day is beginning to understand 
that skilled technical aid in the works laboratory is as 
important to him in his enterprise as the capital sunk in 
his buildings. But the microscope without the conjunc- 
tion of the recording and illustrating camera is apt to 
be falsified by the uncorrected eye, the personal equation 
and the liability on the part of the worker to throw over 
microscopic truth for the sake of effect. Мг. Butcher 
succeeded in showing that the artist's rendering of 
microscopic structures was far from satisfactory. 

; е з е 

Photomicrography suffers, in Mr. Butcher's opinion, 
from the portliness of the books which treat of the sub- 
ject. A big book suggests a big under- 
taking. The would-be worker feels 
that it is necessary to have his ap- 
paratus slung by hawsers from a rigid 
ceiling, or fixed to steel pillars, the feet of which are 
embedded іп reinforced concrete in a crypt—an 
apparatus so majestic that it can only be manipulated 
from a perilous perch on a step-ladder. It is quite time 
that a handbook was forthcoming—a pocket affair for 
work-bench, of no larger compass than an ordinary 
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photographic diary. It is a fallacy to suppose that 
good—even high-power work necessitates a tremendous 
equipment. And if photo-micrography has its initial 
difficulties—if, as Mr. Chapman Jones says, it is easy 
when you know how, but hard in getting to know—it 
has some compensations. For one thing, the light value 
is constant. Ш there be error it is always possible to 
repeat the exposure, and there is probably no branch of 
photography in which it is possible to learn so much 
from a spoiled negative. 
$e E o 

We have such pleasant recollections of the Inter- 
national that it is little less than a shock to view its 
present show. Why it should have 
been flooded with dull, dreary failures, 
mostly of foreign manufacture, passes 
comprehension, unless it be the belief 
that a good name in a catalogue is considered better 
than a good picture on the wall. As .it is, one hurries 
through the octagonal room, with its dreary array, 
missing perhaps the portrait by Walter Greaves, which 
deserves attention, only to find the large gallery but a 
reflex of the other. Among the nightmares and experi- 
ments which have a saddening effect, there are a few, 
very few, real works of art. Nicholson, for instance, 
15 at his best, as usual. Oliver Hall has a fine large 
landscape, and James Pryde startles and attracts. 
lhey serve to counterbalance the things by Louis 
Legrand, E. F. Boyd, and Courbet, and the extra- 
ordinary collection above the throne, for which we are 
not yet sufficiently weaned from our ideals. The centre 
gallery is equally depressing, and it is a pleasure to 
hurry through to the end room, where there is a good 
show of engravings and drawings, which restore our 
humour. С. Moresco Pearce sends a delightful pair 
of water-colours, and among other distinguished work 
is that of J. D. Turner and William T. Wood. There 
is hardly a poor thing in this room. Would that we 
could say the same of the others! As we pass out we 
note "President " Rodin's blobby torso of a nude 
woman, and are thankful that the sex is not reallv thus. 
А notice in the catalogue states that no works mav be 
removed without special consent of the council. We 
trust the council will not unreasonably withhold their 
permission. 
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R. W. BICKERTON, whose work as a bird photographer 

has been marked by great persistence and seriousness, de- 
scribed his methods and equipment at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society. His bird photography, he said, 
had only been done on light evenings and half-holidays during 
the months from April to July, and he had concentrated on 
these occasions upon the birds near his Hertfordshire home, 
leaving the birds further afield to a summer excursion. 

In taking up bird photography in a certain district, he urged 
the advisability of making a definite plan of work, and sticking 
to it; of getting permission from the owners of estates to carry 
on work in their private fields; of interesting the farmers and 
gamekeepers of the neighbourhood in his pursuit, and of getting 
a ring of watchers, all provided with postcards and rewarded 
with backsheesh, to send word when anything interesting was 
occurring in their vicinity. | 2. 

The two essentials in a camera for the birds were simplicity 
of adjustment and movement. He used an ordinary square- 
bellows half.plate studio camera, with а back-focussing arrange- 
ment, this last being indispensable when, as often happened, 
the front part of the camera was pressed against the hiding- 
place. His lens was a Dallmever 3D portrait, of 12} in. focus, 
the stops being F/6 to F/32. 


Shutters have been a matter of difficulty. At present he uses 


a Goerz focal-plane time and instantaneous. This, he said, 
like all shutters, made a certain amount of noise, but he did 
not consider the noise to be entirely a disadvantage, for the 
exposure was made before the noise occurred, and, moreover, 
a little noise often made the birds assume an interested and 
curious expression. He employed a tilting-table, for it was 
not one exposure in a hundred that could be made with the 
camera level. The struts supporting the table had to be strong 
in order to bear the pressure which was necessary when a dark 
slide was obstreperous. ` 

Mr. Bickerton does not care for the plan of hiding the camera 
by itself and actuating it from a distance by means of string 
or rubber-tubing or an electrical release. The disadvantage of 
this method was that on every occasion of making an exposure 
it was necessary for the worker to come up to the camera to 
change the plate. Further, after deciding upon the proper 
moment of exposure by watching through field.glasses an 
appreciable time was taken up in transmitting the impulse ‘and 
by the time the shutter was released the birds would probabl 
have altered their position. Therefore he emploved Ride. 
places, which were placed nearer and nearer to the nest ancl 
day. These hiding-places were of considerable diversity. and 
included a simple screen of fir branches, or of hurdles. ‘or of 
recds, a crate, a little hut, or a hollowed-out tree-trunk.- 
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f (VII.) IN 
Order CIENCE in these days 
Ж, is hard after the 
criminal. Clever in- 


deed must be the wrong- 
doer who escapes her toils. In the very act of 
covering up his tracks he makes new ones, which are 
brought to light in the relentless laboratory. And not 
only do scientific methods go far towards rendering in. 
evitable the detection of crime and of the criminal, but 
they make more and more unlikely the conviction of the 
innocent. 

Some have urged that it is unwise to let it be known 
how the police track down crime. We are of exactly 
the contrary opinion. Let the intending criminal have 
but a glimpse of the scientific armoury at the disposal 
of the modern detective officer, and if that revelation 
does not act as a deterrent nothing else will. 

Photography is gaining an increasingly brilliant place 
in criminal investigation. Its impartial aid is con- 
tinually being called upon for important and at times 
essential evidence. “The sensitised plate," says Pro- 
fessor Vogel, “is the new retina of the man of science.” 
With the camera the personal equation can scarcely 
count—some would say that it cannot count at all—and, 
unlike human witnesses, it can never be the victim of 
a subjective as distinct from an objective impression. 


The Camera as a Recorder of Details. 


Its first function is merely as the humdrum recorder 
of the circumstances and locality of a crime or a 
disaster. It assists in the memorising of details, and 
helps the coroner or the judge and jury to come to a 
more intelligent decision. | Usually such photographs 
are taken from various points of view, and are accom- 
panied by all necessary descriptions, including the day 
and hour of their taking and all technical data. 

Any police officer possessed of a slight knowledge of 
amateur photography is capable of this much, and 
there is no need to invoke the professional. At times 
also the chance photograph made by an outside person 
has its value for the authorities. The snapshot of a 
riot has on more than one occasion assisted the police 
to make important arrests. 

Between scientific photography and such ordinary 
routine work as record making at the scene of a crime, 
there is no clear line of demarcation. Nothing, indeed, 
Is ordinary or unimportant in the sharp eyes of Sher- 
lock Holmes. Even when every detail is, apparently, 
as clear as daylight, the camera picture may throw into 
Startling relief some new fact which alters the situation. 
It is the experience of many people that the contem- 
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CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION. 


plation of an inverted view of a number of objects in 
a mirror may discover something which had altogether 
escaped the direct observation. Similarly with the 
photograph, the new aspect and colour, the reduction 
in size, the fact that the thing is seen on the flat, may 
supply a key to a problem, and possibly clear up a 
burglary, or a case of arson, or a train wreck. 


The Detection of Blood Stains. 

The photograph has the further value that appear- 
ances which themselves are only temporary can be 
permanently recorded. Among such appearances are a 
blood stain, a footprint, a finger impression. The 
photography of blood-stains is not very satisfactory. 
The essential things are mixed up with so big a crowd 
of other detail that it may be necessary to make eluci- 
datory sketches in order to bring home their meaning 
to the lay intelligence. It is important, however, to 
have a photograph showing the distribution of these 
markings before any chemical examination is made. 

Not only will the camera show the visible blood- 
marks, but it will reveal the invisible ones as well. If 
an attempt has been made to obliterate them the photo- 
graph will give its undeniable evidence of the fact. A 
case is described in which a handkerchief, originally 


By W A Steward. 
Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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blood-stained, played a conspicuous part. It had been 
washed so as to remove all visible traces. А chemical 
examination in that case would have been unavailing, 
since there was no visual evidence as to whereabouts 
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on the linen the stains might be situated. A photo- 
graph of the handkerchief, made through a dark-blue 
hlter, revealed the place of the stains, which were then 
cut out and chemically treated. 

The fact that the camera can bring out latent evidence 
makes it a particularly valuable accessory. Many an 
important clue has been obtained owing to the fact that 
in a photograph reds are generally rendered more in- 
tense than under visual observation. Often a red mark 
which the eye has failed to appreciate is reproduced, 
and this property is especially fortunate, from the point 
of view of the criminal investigator, because pressure 
upon any part of the human body causes a redness 
which persists for the photographic plate some time 
after it has ceased to be visible. Marks of strangula- 
tion, invisible to the eve, but recorded photographically, 
have established the fact that a person found drowned 
has been thrown into the water after a struggle. 

The photography >of footprints 15 in much the same 
category as that of blood-stains, but in order to inter- 
pret the meaning of the footprints a large amount of 
specialised skill is necessarv, and it is not uncommon 
for detective officers to train themselves in the study of 
footprints by employing a method of instantaneous 
photography of the feet in the act of running or 
walking. 

Recording Finger-prints. 


A whole science has gathered around the finger-print, 
although it is only someseven or eight vears since finger- 
print evidence was first submitted in a murder trial in 
this country. All the world knows how the impres- 
sion of the fingers is taken in printer's ink, recorded, 
and indexed, so that it may be compared afterwards 
with the photograph of a finger-print in a criminal case. 
Such finger-print evidence by the Galton method is now 
regarded with greater favour than the complex Bertillon 
system, known as anthropometry, in which certain un- 
changable dimensions of the body are measured. 


The Photograph for Identification Purposes. 


The mention of Bertillon, who is the head of the 
identification department of the Prefecture of Paris, 
calls to mind the man who, more than any other, has 
activelv applied photographic methods in the detection 
of criminals. In his book, "La Photographie Judi- 
ciare," there is a good deal of discussion as to the best 
pose for identification purposes. The profile is useful, 
but each of us knows, in his own circle, that the profile 
is the aspect of our acquaintances with which we are 
least familiar. On the other hand, in the full face, the 
ears, Which are always of great value as means of 
identification, are lost, and the nose is difficult to dis- 
tinguish. А certain well-known preacher whose photo- 
graph appears in the print-shop windows, had alwavs 
scemed to us to possess a nose of the Greek tvpe, but 
the other Sundav, placed so as to catch his side face, 
we found it to be the purest Roman—a veritable “позе 
of nice nobilitv." The best way out of the difficulty is 
a combination of the three-quarter face and the profile. 
Such a combination is secured at one exposure, ac- 
cording to the practice in this country, by placing a 
mirror so as to reflect the profile when the subject is 
in the three-quarter position. The rather fanciful 
suggestion has been put forward, we believe only by 
one of the popular magazines, that if you want to know 
what a man was like five vears ago, and you possess 
a portrait taken ten vears ago, you have only to super- 
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pose it upon his contemporary portrait and obtain a 
composite. 
The Value of the Photomicrograph. 

Combined with the microscope, the camera renders 
wonderful aid in smoothing out a tangled web. In the 
case of certain poisons it is not possible for an expert 
to bring forward the results of his investigations in 
permanent and tangible form. Photography, therefore, 
is useful as a means of making instantaneous records 
which can afterwards be produced. Adulterations can 
be strikingly illustrated by the same means. Sausages 
adulterated with flour, for instance, with the starch- 
grains stained blue with iodine, readily tell their tale, 
and the same is true of pepper adulterated with barley 
meal, cinnamon with sawdust, and so on. In each 
case the photomicrograph brings home the indictment. 
Even fibres of paper, when photomicrographed and 
compared, have furnished the clue to a forgery. 


The Photography of Documents. 

The photography of documents is a subject deserving 
an article to itself. Photography, using transmitted 
light, is the easiest method of discovering erasures or 
the employment of suspicious chemical products on 
paper. It is also claimed that it will reveal the nature 
of ink, but on this point more reliability is generally 
placed upon the chemical reaction. A certified copy of 
a document must be made by photography before any- 
thing is changed chemically, or destroyed or separated 
for the purpose of further investigation. Writing done 
in invisible ink becomes readable, charred documents 
can be interpreted, fraudulent tampering with sealed 
letters brought to light. In suspected forgeries the two 
writings, the genuine and the supposedly forged, can 
be reduced to the same scale, and enlarged upon the 
same paper, thereby facilitating comparison, and 
making evident anything tremulous or laboured in the 
suspected signature. Evidences of tracing, the chemi- 
cal treatment of stamps to remove postmarks, the proof 
of contact between two bodies, such as a stamp and a 
document, are among the proofs which photography in 
the hands of an expert may be expected to furnish. 
Even the invisible impression made on the sheet of 
paper below that on which something has been written 
with a pencil, has been made by the same means to yield 
up its secret. 

А remarkable instance somewhat in harmony with 
this last suggestion is reported from a German public 
library. A copper engraving had been stolen, and, un- 
fortunately, the character of the picture could not be 
remembered. By photographic means, however, the 
vanished picture was reconstructed from the impression 
it had left upon its tissue-paper cover. A blue filter 
was used, and the contrasts reinforced by the succes- 
sive perforation of the positive and negative copies. 
The grease of the printer’s ink had been partially ab- 
sorbed by the tissue paper, imparting to the latter by 
oxidation a slightly vellow colour quite invisible to the 
eye. 

We remember how George Meredith said that clever- 
ness was an attribute of the selecter lieutenants of 
Satan. However that mav be, these gentry do not seem 
to possess a monopoly of it, and, skilful as many 
criminals are, they are outmatched at every point by 
the processes of scientific investigation which, like the 
mills of God, grind slowly but grind exceeding small 
Among the devices with which society protects itself we 
are glad that the camera has made itself indispensable. 
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If, HE great interest evinced 
by the photographic 


2% public in the recently 
introduced Paget "Hydra" 

di dne plate (by the use of which 
en over-exposure is practically 


abolished) turns one’s thoughts naturally to the other 
extreme, f.e., under-exposure. 

Excellent though the rew plate may be for its specific pur- 
pose—in addition to ordinary work—the manufacturer who 
puts on the market a plate which cannot be under-exposed 
would indeed earn the gratitude of every photographer. 

As this desire, however, tends towards the impossible, it 
may be as well to consider the various methods of dealing 
with the modern dry plate or film when it has received insuf- 
ficient exposure in the camera to produce a fully graduated 
negative. It may Бе premised, of course, that under- 
exposure is most frequently the result of necessity, accident, 
or ignorance. Мо one deliberately under-exposes a plate, 
therefore this part of the operation may be dismissed in the 
advice to always expose as fully as the subject allows. 

A consideration of the plate. therefore, after it has been 
exposed, may be divided into two parts : (1) the development ; 
(2) after-treatment. 


Developing Formules. 


Although it has been suggested by more than one facetious 
writer that the best cure for an under-ex plate is to 
break it up with a hammer, it frequently happens that the 
subject is difficult to reproduce again, as is often the case 
with snapshots taken when away during the holidays; and 
the following procedure will enable the worker to get the 
utmost out of his plates or films. 

Strange as it may appear to the users of modern developers, 
there is no doubt that most of the best workers who do suc- 
cessful high-speed work swear by pyro as the most satisfac- 
tory developer. Make up the following solution :— 


Sodium sulphite о x Eee ento td 2 Oz. 
Sodium carbonate ................................... 2 02. 
Metabisulphite of potassium .................... $ oz. 
HOt. water а. 20 02. 


For development, take 1 oz. of above solution and add 18 oz. 
of water. Then add 3 grains of dry pyrogallic acid. Use 
this developer at a temperature of at least 65 deg. Fahr. 
The action is slow, and constant rocking is necessary, other- 
wise markings on the surface of the plate may occur. 

In cases of extreme under-exposure, use 2 grains of pyro 
only. Development of all detail may then take as much as 
two or three hours. Then apply a developer consisting of 
1 02. of the above pyro solution, 2 oz. of water, and 5 grains 
of pyro. This will give the necessary density. 

The above formula is practically that used by Dr. Adolphe 
Abrahams for his high-speed work, and as some of his re- 
sults have been obtained under very trying conditions of 
lighting, there is no doubt as to its efficiency. 

Pyro-metol is also an admirable developer for under- 
exposures, and the following formula is a well-tried one for 


the purpose :— 
I Ме о ebat e 50 gr. 
Metabisulphite of potassium ............... 130 gr. 
lii m 50 gr. 
Bromide of potassium ........................ IO gr. 
Water TE 40 02. 
2.—Sodium carbonate ........... .................. 4 Oz. 
Male" ое Lo e ects 40 02 
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Use equal parts of each. For extreme under-exposure, 
dilute with equal parts of water, and use at a temperature 
ot 65 deg. This developer, still further diluted with water, 
may be advantageously employed for dilute stand develop- 
ment. ° 

A plan that is frequently employed for under-exposure is, 
after the high-lights and general outlines of the image have 
appeared, to transfer the plate to a dish of plain water. 
Allow to soak in this for ten or fifteen minutes, and then 
apply the developer again, repeating the process if necessary. 
The result appears to be that the developer, which is held in 
the less-exposed parts of the film, continues its action in the 
water, but is exhausted in the parts where action has already 
taken place. | 

T wo Drastic Methods. 


By the foregoing tentative or prolonged method of de- 
velopment it is frequently possible to get far more out of a 
plate or film than by any direct means ot developing in 
strong developer. Two other methods, however, can be 
advocated which may be described as of the kill or cure type. 
The first is to use developer at a high temperature, and this 
can be accomplished with success with many brands of plates 
that have hard gelatine and are not prone to (chemical) fog 


readily. The best developer for the purpose is amidol. | 
have found the following formula excellent :— 
Amidol ло банные 12 gr. 
Sodium sulphite urere пороть 60 gr 
W ео вона 3 oz. 


This should be used at a temperature of 8о deg. Fahr. 

The second method is.to make a positive by reversal. In 
this case almost any developer may be used— say, rodinal 
1 part, water 40 parts. After the plate has been in the solu- 
tion a sufficient time to allow the image or all the high-lights 
to be plainly visible, the plate is exposed to actinic light for a 
few seconds. This can be best performed by striking a match 
over the developing dish containing the plate, and allowing 
it to burn at a distance of about half a yard for three or four 
seconds. 

The usual impression that this procedure has utterly 
fogged and ruined the plate will be intensified when it is seen 
that the film, on development being continued, goes perfectly 
black all over. 

An inspection of the negative by transmitted light also 

ints to the same state of things. A perfectly even black 
og appears to have settled on the plate. The development 
should, however, be continued—and here experience only will 
be the surest guide as to the time necessary, but it can be 
assumed that eight or ten minutes will not be too much with 
the developer given. А few drops of a то per cent. solution 
of bromide of potassium should also be added to the de- 
veloper for this part of the operation. The plate will be per- 
fectly dense in all parts when conveyed to the fixing bath, 
and here it should remain until well fixed in the ordinary 
way. If all has gone well, a good, well-defined positive will 
result when the plate is removed from the fixing bath. 

From this positive, when washed and dried, a contact 
negative can be secured on another plate. If time permit, a 
certain amount of local intensification, reduction, or hand 
work can be applied to the positive, and the resulting nega- 
tive will show very little signs indeed of the lack of exposure 
the original plate received. The comparison of a negative 
produced in this manner with one that has received the same 
exposure, but has been developed straight awav in normal 
or dilute developer, makes a strong case for the adoption of 
the reversal method. 
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N landscape photography it is the general custom to arrange 

the subject so as to have the sun shining on the landscape 
either from the right-hand or the left-hand side of the operator. 
This is, on the whole, good advice to the beginner, as it will 
save him from many pitfalls, but the more experienced worker 
often wishes to depart from these established precepts, in order 
to obtain the beautiful bizarre lighting effects which can be 
secured by pointing the lens against the sun. 

It would have been considered madness in the early days of 
photography, to suggest photographing a landscape when the 
sun was in front of the operator, but such is possible, and some 
of the finest landscape photographs to be seen have been taken 
in such conditions. 

But some means of screening the lens from the sun, and from 
extraneous light which does not go to form the „image, is 
necessary, and this is effected by means of a sky-shade fixed 
over the lens. I am aware that attention has been drawn 
on more than one occasion to the utility of the sky-shade, also 
that several firms specially make a suitable article for the 
purpose; but still the average worker generally *puts off" 
using one, and goes on steadily spoiling plates and films. 

To those who are sceptically inclined as to the need of such 
a shade, I would advise them to take their camera (fitted with 
a focussing screen) out and attempt to focus a landscape scene 


with the They will be dis- 


sun shining direct into the lens. 
appointed to find that the image is not clear, but a kind of flare 


Should a plate be ex- 
it will 


is visible all over the focussing screen. 
posed on such a subject, and afterwards developed, 
appear practically light-fogged all over. 


The illustration (fg. 1) was taken under very severe condi- 
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tions of lighting, and had it not been for the presence of a 
simple shade on the lens, to be described later, it would have 
been impossible to portray it with success. 

Although one may use, as a compromise or makeshift, the 
headgear, the hand, or a book, yet they have their risks in 
cutting off some of the image on the plate, and as it is not 
worth while spoiling the ship for a ha'porth of tar, neither is 
it worth the risk of 
spoiling a possible 
picture for want of 
a sky-shade. 

The following 
is a description of 
a home-made sky- 
shade, osting 
practically nothing 
(see fig. 2). The 
only materials re- 
quired are a piece 
of black needle 
paper, such as is 
used for wrapping 
some makes of 
plates and papers, 
and an elastic 
band, which can 
be  procured in 
boxes, at any 
stationer's shop, at 64. per 100, and which will be found useful 
for many other purposes in photography. 

It is obvious that I cannot give dimensions for the size of 
the black paper, as it will evidently vary with the size of lens 
used. 

It is sufficient to say that the paper must be wide enough to 
go all the way round the lens hood, or tube (although it is 
only shown partly so in the illustration, in order to make the 
context more explanatory), and long enough so that the pro- 
jecting part shall be just short of cutting off at the margins 
and corners of the plate, when same is in its upright posi- 


Fig.. 2. 


tion. 
When this has been fixed upon, by trials in the open, 
it ic advisable to make a note of this dimension for future 


reference, in case the actual shade just made by trial should 
get astray. (This is so likely to happen that several spare 
pieces should be carried; they are always useful.) 

Strips of black paper, è in. to 4 in. wide, should also be 
stuck along the two edges, in order to stiffen it against rough 


usage. When in use, it should always be placed with the dull 
side touching the lens, and when finished with, it can be 


conveniently kept in the pocket notebook for future use. 

It will be obvious that such a shade makes it impossible to 
use a cap, but as practically all cameras are fitted with shutters 
which allow of any length of exposure to be made by means of 
a bulb, such an objection need hardly be considered. At the 
same time, should a cap or other exposing device be required 
in the absence of a shutter, a part of the focussing cloth dropped 
over the front of the hood will answer very well. 


It may be that some will question the necessity of having the 
lens completely enveloped in the shade all round. It is neces- 
sary, in order to prevent any reflection of bright light from the 
foreground. Especially is this so in the case of snow scenes, 
river and sea scapes, or sunlit fields and roads. 

But it will be found an advantage to constantly use the shade 
under all conditions of light, as it can be taken for granted that 
light entering which does not go to form the image will not 
tend to improve the resultant negative, but rather to 
jeopardise it. 
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MONG the letters I nave received with re- 
$ ference to these notes on hand camera 
|) work there is опе from an ardent user 
of the reflex camera, who contests my 
statement made a few weeks ago as to 
the eye-level being the ideal position at 
which to hold the camera. He points 
out that all his own pictures, which 


| 


2 appear to give every satisfaction to 
ze himself, seem perfectly correct as re- 
gards perspective, although taken at 


practically waist-level. 
My correspondent must bear in mind that I did not advo- 


cate the eye-level direct-vision finder for every subject. It ' 


frequently happens that a low point of view is of the greatest 
possible use for pictorial purposes when it is desired to 
magnify or exaggerate the foreground. Take, for instance, 
a landscape view with a grassy meadow in the foreground. 
If the camera is used tripod-high or at the level of the eye, 
the foreground is seen merely as a flat expanse that may 
appear very uninteresting when rendered into monochrome ; 
but by keeping the camera low in this instance the fore- 
ground grasses or inequality of the ground become magni- 
fied in relation to the distance, and the near part of the com- 
position assumes the importance necessary to help the middle 
distance. When, however, the foreground consists of objects 
that have height and are important enough to obscure the 
middle distance, as, for instance, figures in a street scene, 
the camera should ое held much higher, and the eye-level, 
in conjunction with direct-vision finder, will usually be found 
to give the most satisfactory perspective. 

The user of the reflex camera, however—as opposed to the 
individual who uses a camera with a direct-vision finder— 
sees and focusses his picture right way up on the large focus- 
sing finder. This is really the only picture he sees at all, and 
if it appears satisfactory on the screen, he takes it and 
gets exactly what he anticipated. The actual view seen at 
the normal eye-level probably does not concern him, or at 
most only offers a motif. 


Big Pictures from Little H:nd Camera Negatives. 


The craze—-if craze it can justly. be called—for waistcoat- 
pocket cameras has resulted in а “boom " in enlarging—a 
boom which is not confined, as it used to be, to the winter 
months. Too few tyros, however, seem to realise the mani- 
fest advantages of making enlarged negatives rather than 
enlarged prints. Yet the production of an enlarged nega- 
tive, whether in the daylight box-form apparatus or in the 
more elaborate artificial-light instruments of the lantern 
species, is perfectly easy, after a trial exposure or two. And 
the big negative, once made, will provide as many prints 
on P.O.P., platinotvpe, or what not as may be wanted with- 
out the bother of using the enlarging apparatus each time. 

The very tiny negatives produced by waistcoat-pocket 
cameras make amazingly perfect bromide enlargements, it 
is true; but prints from an enlarged negative may, in a 
variety of ways, be better still. To begin with, there are 
sometimes flaws on the original film or platelet (“ platelet " 
is surely a much-needed word, so I may be forgiven for coin- 
ing it!) which are so minute that none but a needle-eyed 
professional retoucher can deal with them; and the average 
novice has to ignore them altogether. But on the enlarged 
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Similarlv, thev 
will be visible on an enlarged negative; but here, thanks to 
their (comparative) bigness, they can be spotted out or 


bromide print, lo! they are only too visible. 


touched over even by the amateur. And, once the negative 
has thus been worked upon, it will automatically provide 
unblemished contact prints ever afterwards. 


Another Advantage of the Enlarged Negative. . 
When the pocket camera user has tackled a definitely pic- 
torial subject and obtained a good negative, he will find, if he 
makes a direct bromide enlargement, that, nine times out of 
ten, it is too crude and pin-sharp. This pin-sharpness сап- 
not conveniently be obviated in a fixed focus box-form 
enlarger. If the latter’s lens is properly adjusted the enlarge- 
ment will be, to all intents and purposes, as sharp as the 
original. But suppose an enlarged glass negative has been 
made, a little diffusion of the blurred-edge sort may be 
introduced into all contact prints by printing them from the 
wrong side of the negative—i.e., through the thickness of the 
glass. This is a surprising improvement to many pictures 
whose lines and masses are, in the original, too keen-edged 
in texture. 
“ Softness" a:d ЗЬ :грпезз in Hand Camera Negatives. 


Preferably, however, the original small negative should 
be made with a view to enlargement, which means that it 
should be on. the soft side. Even when under-exposed (and 
under-exposure is hardly avoidable sometimes with the 
cheaper types of waistcoat-pocket instruments) it should be 
developed for’ softness; in other words, it must be given 
every chance in a dilute developer. and stopped before its 
high-lights clog up into a solid black, which will be impene- 
trable in the enlarger. Too thin a negative is, on the whole, 
more hopeful, from the enlargement point of view, than one 
which has reached, in any of its parts, an opaque density, 
for the thin negative can have life and sparkle conferred 
upon it by judicious intensification; but the negative whose 
-cale runs from soot to “clear glass " can scarcely be saved. 
even with ammonium persulphate. 

The ultra-diminutive camera has one characteristic which 
comes as a perpetual surprise to the worker who is unaccus- 
tomed to short-focus lenses—the all-over sharpness of the 
image which it gives. In plenty of these cameras, objects 
which are only six feet distant are as sharply rendered as 
objects far off. The consequence is that such foreground 
details as reeds, twigs, plants, etc., can be used to make 
quite important features of a scene in which to the passer-by 
they were hardly noticeable. The smallest bush, seen from 
ground level, will often provide a decorative setting for miles 
and miles of landscape or cloudscape panorama—everything 
being sharp. Such views are readily given a time exposure, 
when desired, by placing the little camera on a level stone 
on the ground at the proper distance from the bush or what- 
not. Indeed, when the lines of composition demand it, and 
when there are no buildings in the scene, it often “pays " 
deliberately to tilt and prop the stone at an angle, the result 
being that a non-existent slope is introduced into a picture 
whose foreground would otherwise, perhaps, have appeared 
too dully level. It will be seen from this that the low point 
of view referred to in my opening paragraph on this page 
will sometimes be of use in those cases where the pictorial 
result rather than the record is desired. This concession 
will, I hope, satisfy my correspondent. 
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A NOTE ON DEER-STALKING WITH A 


the 
fortunate pos- 
sessor of a re- 
flex camera, it 
was with many 
misgivings that 
I ventured on a 
deer - stalking 
expedition with 
my half - plate 
Sanderson 


LET 
Е 
Я. ET ь = 


„ш stand camera, 
` — fitted with an 
d ERU Aldis lens. 
а "Ln Living in the 
| neighbourhood 


D 


of a magnificent 
Sussex park, 
over which anyone is permitted to ramble at will, no 
notice to “Кеер off the grass" being exhibited, I had 
at various times endeavoured to approach the herds 
of deer with both hand and stand cameras, but all efforts 
to get near the animals proved futile—at least, the 
resulting negatives were so disappointing 
that I almost despaired of success in the 
production of deer photographs. One 
day, however, I happened to court the 
kindly offices of the park owner's head- 
keeper (a good-hearted Scot), who, to my 
great pleasure, offered me a seat in his 
cart when on his rounds to feed the deer. 

Those of my fellow-photographers who 
have essayed to photograph deer will 
perhaps unhesitatingly agree with me 
that of all creatures they are the most 
nervous and apprehensive of danger. 
Had I been armed with a gun instead 
of the harmless camera, the deer could 
not have displaved greater nervousness 
when I was preparing to “shoot” them 
with my Thornton-Pickard shutter. 

On the advice of my good-natured 
host, the keeper, I got my camera in readiness behind 
his cart, he meanwhile distributing a goodly feast of 
beans in the immediate front to induce the animals to 
“come and be photographed." But directly I emerged 
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By EDWIN BAKER. 


from my hiding place, the beans were left, and the 
deer began to disperse in all directions. They certainly 
did not like the appearance of the focussing cloth, and 
although it was with me a flag of truce, the deer 
appeared to treat it as a declaration of war, and 
accordingly prepared to run to cover. 

However, by dint of many beans and a lot of patience, 
I exposed four plates (Special Rapid) at F/8, with the 
shutter working at its slowest "instantaneous " speed, 
I-ISth of a second. АН my plates were Баскеа—1 
never use unbacked plates—and although the photo- 
graphs might have been better, it will be allowed that 
there is a strong element of sport in deer-stalkin: 
with a stand camera. My advice to those who would 
succeed at the sport is, take a reflex camera fitted with 
a long-focus lens. 

With such a camera it is possible to stalk the animals 
with far greater chances of success than with an un- 
gainlv tripod to frighten them. Indeed, many readers 
may ask why a hand camera was not used for the 
My reason is given in the 


opening sentence of this little article, and the fact that 
such satisfactory results were obtainable under the 


- 
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circumstances points to great possibilities for the man 
properly equipped with a hand camera. 

Since my adventure with the live animals, I have 
had an opportunity of photographing the mounted 
heads of several stags which have suc- 
cumbed to the sportsman's gun. Need 
I add that it is far easier to photograph 
the dead than the living deer? You may 
take your time over the former, but with 
a stand camera and the living deer you 
must take vour chance. i 

Regarding the after-treatment of these 
exposures, it is well to remember that we 
are dealing with snapshots that may err 
on the side of under-exposure. А well- 
diluted developer should therefore be 
employed so as to obtain and keep as 
much of the delicate gradations in th^ 
texture of the animals' coats as possible. 
Either rodinal, azol, or dilute pyro-metol 
will probably suit most cases. 
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THE GOLLIWOG. By MADAME D'ORA. 
From the Exhibition of (Vienna) Portraiture, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT OF A. KNOX, ESQ. Bv E. T. HOLDING, F.R.P.S. 
Salon of the Photo-Club de Paris. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AMONGST THE PYRENEES. 


„Я Suggestion for the Forthcoming Holiday Season. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” oe 


ES HERE shall we go for our holidays? 
№ What pleasure it gives us to plan 
for those few days when we shall 
have no work to do, when our time 
shall be our own. Let us see that 
we spend these few davs well. If we 
have a passion for foreign travel, 
especially amongst grand scenery, 
our thoughts . naturallv turn to 
Switzerland or Norway; but if we 
desire to be away from the crowd of 
trippers and the mountain railways, 
let us go to the Pyrenees, where we 
can find the peasants living their natural lives, un- 
affected by the march of progress, living the lives their 
grandfathers lived, content with the good things Nature 
has given them. 

The Pyrenees, as everybody knows, is a range of 
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By ROLAND GORBOLD. 


mountains forming the natural frontier between two 
great nations. Оп the French side they rise abruptlv 
from the level plain. As we approach them they seem 
suddenly to rise up like a great wall, barring further 
progress to the south; but we find that the range is cut 
up with parallel valleys. Very beautiful these valleys 
are, full of lovely woods and streams, grassy hills and 
dales, lovelv lakes and beautiful wild flowers, for the 
vegetation is not limited to the pine wood that we always 
associate with a mountainous country. There we find 
chestnuts and beeches, poplars and oaks, and many 
of the trees of warmer climates. The wild flowers are 
the glory of these lower valleys—almost semi-tropical 
in their abundance. All the lower hills are covered 
with forests, above them the rounded grassv slopes, and, 
high above these, the rocky peaks; and, as we get into 
the heart of the range, the snow-capped mountains. 
(Continued on page 515.) 
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IN OLD BAYONNE. Bv В. GORBOLD. 
See aiticle on ` Photography Amongst the Pyrenees," on preceding and following pages. 
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Towns there are, of course, and fashionable health 
resorts, for, from the time of the Romans, Luchon has 
been famous for its baths and health-restoring waters. 
But the healthy camera man will have nothing to do 
with these. If he be a walker he will find a place that 
will make him glad, for the Pyrenees is a country espe- 
cially suited for wandering. Here we may wander 
amongst the great hills, through the most inspiring 
scenery day after day, and only now and again see 
another human being—just an occasional shepherd 
attending his sheep. 

Every village, of course, has its church; some of 
these are most interesting for their antiquity. The 
church at Luz dates back to the twelfth century. Built, 
it is said, by the Templars, it used to serve the double 
purpose of church and fort, for it is embattled and 
fortified, and enclosed in defensive works; it must have 
withstood many a siege in the days гопе by from the 
Spaniards. Inside are many relics of these old days 
—swords, bridles, spurs, and other Spanish accoutre- 
ments, hanging on rusty nails in the wall. If they were 
in the British Museum they would be wrapped in cotton 
wool and in glass cases. Many of the other churches 
are most interesting, for in the old days they were places 
of refuge in every sense of the word. 

If you love the mountains—and I think every photo- 
grapher of nature must—go to Gavarnie. Gavarnie is, 
naturally, the pride of France. The village is situated 
in the very heart of the Pyrenees; all around are mag- 
nificent rocks and crags. The approach is through а 
place called Chaos, a most fitting name. But the glory 
of Gavarnie is the Cirque; to tell you that it is a superb 
amphitheatre of limestone mountains, which rise in 
three stages of perpendicular cliffs to a height of 6,900, 
8,500, and 9,000 feet, gives you no idea of the grandeur 
of the scene, nor yet of its immensc proportions. 

There are other interests to the camera man besides 
the grand scenery—the people, Basques, as they are 
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called. They are not much to look at in the way of 
clothes, but they are most hospitable; they seem as if 
they cannot do enough for you; and they have no idea 
of reward. As yet they are unspoiled bv the tourist. 
They are poor as regards the goods of this world, but 
rich in content. They live a happy life—the faces of the 
old people tell you this. They are skilled in crafts that 
we have never seen; machinery has destroyed for us 
the picturesqueness of labour. Here the photographer 
who delights in figure work will find a harvest indeed. 
Oxen do all the heavy work, ploughing, and drawing 
carts. Many quaint pictures may be obtained, almost 
reminding one of the East. 

There is one place that the traveller to the Pyrenees 
must not miss—Lourdes. How many thousands of 
hearts have beaten faster at the mention of that name! 
Lourdes, the place of modern pilgrimage. It is a small 
town, beautifully situated among the hills and woods 
of the Pyrenees; visited every year by 80,000 pilgrims 
from almost all parts of the world. Неге the sick and 
the lame, the suffering and the dying, come to be cured 
in the healing waters, and to receive the blessing of 
Our Lady of Lourdes. 

At Lourdes the photographer with the hand camera 
will find more subjects than he has plates amongst such 
a cosmopolitan crowd; to make a study of the different 
kinds of dresses one sees would alone suffice. 

Just a word or two as to the best way to get to the 
Pyrenees. One route is by train from Paris to Toulouse, 
then by train to the various centres you may select. 
Toulouse itself is an interesting old town of no little 
importance, well worth a visit. But, to my mind, the 
most pleasant way of going is by sea from London to 
Bordeaux. From Bordeaux a circular railway ticket can 
be obtained that will take you through all the most 
interesting places. Bayonne should on no account be 
missed, for it is a delightful old place, full of old build- 
ings and narrow streets—relics of the past. 
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HE proceedings of the Professional 
Photographers’ Congress in London (at 
the Horticultural Hall) were enlivened by a 
lecture by Mr. F. C. Tilney, who, in 
characteristic fashion, dealt with the subject 
of the aims and methods to be observed in 
posing and lighting portraits. We can only 
pluck here and there from Mr. Tilney’s sheaf, 
and a good deal of what he said loses its 
point without his illustrations, which ranged 
from Rembrandt to New Bond Street. 
Mr. Tilney laid it down 
the first place that 
energetic sitters, especi- 
= aly men, ought not 
лета с to be photographed in re- 
laxed attitudes. Мг. John 
Burns should not loll in an easy chair. Ladies with politi- 
cal ambitions also should not be given a kitten to nurse 
or fancy work to toy with. А suggestion of alertness was 
conveyed by the backbone rather than by the limb. The alert 
turn of the head was desirable in many cases, but this was 
rather the characteristic of the suave man than of the energetic. 
He drew attention to the excellence of the forward bend in D. О. 
Hill's “Mrs. Jameson." The relaxed spine gave the suaves! 
line. Crossed legs demanded trimming just below the knee. 
Only in profile were they admirable, but he trusted that there 
would not be too many versions of the Whistler “Carlyle” 
trick. 
The great thing in posing, Mr. Tilney continued, was to get 
the masses to hang well together, and this depended largely 
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MR. F. C. TILNEY TEACHES THE PROFESSIONALS. 


upon the principle of the radiation of line. The spine usually 
set the key to these line harmonies, and the lines were not 
parallel, but went in radiating groups from their centre, just 
as with the lines of plants. It might seem hopeless to apply 
this decorative pattern-work to the conical bundles of garments 
with the head on top which came to the studio, but there were 
always the arms that might be made to suggest something, and 
there was always a body which could be bended one way or 
the other. The large hats of ladies often assisted the decorative 
composition. 

In cutting into a mass by trimming, it was seldom fortunate 
to eliminate more than half of any recognised form, say, for 
example, a sculptured urn. The lesser half that remained was 
apt to be of unshapely pattern, and the idea was aroused in the 
mind that the object had been squeezed in from the outside. 
As to the centreing of a head, Mr. Tilney pointed out that the 
mathematical centre was by no means the sensuous centre— 
another instance of the disagreement between science and art. 
If a spot was to appear as though it was in the centre of a 
parallelogram, it must be higher than it looked. In these days 
the head was considered to be the most important part of the 
portrait, and seemed to have good claims to all the available 
space. In some cases the head and bust might occupy, the one 
the upper half and the other the lower half of the picture space, 
but this only applied when the bust was more than usually 
interesting, as in the case of a court gown or of some stately 
dress. To bring the figure down too low meant having un- 
sightly spaces between the elbows and the waist. The 
commonest mistake among photographers was to allow a head 
or figure to be too near the side towards which it looked, leaving 
the space on the other side as so much space to let. 
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On the matter of lighting, he pointed out that D. О. Hill's 
great success in the likeness, character, and sculpturesque 
grandeur of his heads was due to the unsophisticated nature of 
his work. He vsed the naked sun as an illuminant, and his 
slow lenses and slower plates kept all his shadows darker than 
the technician of to-day would permit, but his portraits lost 
nothing thereby. So long as the portrait of the sitter himself 
was the chief motif, the simpler the lighting the shorter would 
be the path to success. The use of reflectors, as he showed by 
one well-known portrait of a prominent Unionist politician, 
might easily degenerate into abuse. In certain schemes of 
lighting the chief emphasis was upon the ear. To his mind, 
the eye and brow, being the chief seat of mentality, could best 
stand the emphasis of the highest light. 

As to backgrounds, he gave the rule, as old as da Vinci, that 
the darker side of the figure should touch on the lighter side of 
the background, and vice versd. As to placing, it was a 
principle of optics and moral philosophy combined that we 
looked down upon anything upon which we had to look down, 
while anything raised above us stimulated our respect. If the 
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figure was to be seated, it was necessary to have either a very 
high seat or a very low camera. Nothing was more ignoble 
than a bird's-eye view of a person's scalp, shoulders,- and lap. 
There were exceptions in the case of children, and also in the 
case of a person sitting at a writing desk, when the mind 
instinctively made allowances for the lower position. 

There remained the question of expression, which, after all, 
must tell for more in a portrait than the pose of a figure. It 
was desirable to make an exposure immediately after the sitter 
had made a remark and before the vital force had evaporated. 
A sharp “Excuse me!” accompanied by the pressing of the 
bulb, might, if driven into the middle of a remark, hold up 
the expression. Into the faces of handsome people or people 
of characteristic physiognomy, such as Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
no expression need be coaxed. А beautiful model went all 
to pieces the moment a remark or a ripple of thought disturbed 
her masklike repose. The ideal—not always practicable—was to 
know the sitter a little, in which case no such hideous mistake 
would be made to get the haughty beauty to be jocular or the 
pensive poet to grin. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of '" The А. P. & P. N 


RACK FOR DRYING NEGATIVES. 


ERHAPS the cheapest method of con. 
structing a drying rack, which need 
only cost a few pence, is that which is 
shown in the accompanying sketches. 
All that is necessary is a strip of wood 
6 in. wide and } in. thickness, and a 
quantity of т in. nails. 
Three nails are now taken, two being 
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CHEAP FRAMES FOR ENLARGEMENTS. 
FTER having made a number of 
A largements, the problem which 
confronts most workers is how to show 
them. Most workers’ ambition is 
to frame them, and decorate the walls of 
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Fig. 1. 
their rooms; but to have frames made for 
a number of them, costing between three 
and five shillings each, would make a 
costly undertaking of it, so it generally 
ends in their either being wrapped in 
paper or put away in some drawer out 
of sight and merely brought out occa- 
sionally, a method which deprives a 
worker of the educational value of living 
with his work, which forms so great a 
help, especially to a budding pictorialist. 
A method is given here, for the benefit of 
those in similar difficulties. A 12 by 1o 
frame can be made complete for sixpence, 
or even less, and by smoothing the wood 
with glass-paper, and afterwards stain- 
ing with a solution of permanganate of 
potash, it will be a difficult matter to 
detect the materials of which it is 
made when hung upon the wall. To 
make the frames, procure either a bicycle 
crate or some lengths of floor boards 
about 7 in. wide, and about 4 in. thick, 
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cut to half width (that is 34 in), and 
smooth off any roughness with a plane. 
On one edge, down the entire length, cut 
a 4 in. bevel, as shown in fig. 1. With a 
initre-box, cut up to the required sizes; 
tne tront and bevelled edge must be one 
inch smaller than the enlargement to be 
used, that is, 11 by 9 in. for a r2 by 1o in. 
print, and so on. Nail together with 
three-inch nails, allowing two to each 
corner, smooth off all roughness with 
glass-paper, afterwards cut four pieces of 
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wood, about rJ in. wide, and nail on the 
back, as shown in fig. 1, to make a rabbet, 
for holding the print, glass, and back. 
board; to give additional finish on the 
front, a narrow beading can be tacked, as 
shown on fig. 2. The beading can be 
purchased from any dealer in fret-work 
wood for a trifling sum, and the glass can 
be procured from any glazier's for about 
24d. 12 by то in. size. The frames will 
now be ready for staining, as previously 
mentioned, afterwards rubbing them over 
with a little linseed oil on a piece of rag. 
А couple of screweyes being fixed on the 
back, for the hanging cord, will complete 
the job. H. H. 
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set in alignment with a space between of 
38 in., as shown in fig. 1. The third 
(centre) nail is staggered by 5-16ths in. 

This is repeated, leaving а space of 
f in. between each set of nails, until the 
full capacity of rack required is obtained. 

The nails must project vertically for half 
an inch or thereabouts. The negatives 
can now be placed in position, as shown 
in fig. 2, having their film sides resting 
against the two nails that are in align- 
ment. The glass sides, of course, will rest 
against the centre nail. 

It will be found that the films remain 
undamaged, owing to the nails being 


vertical, and the decided angles made by 
the negatives. 
This size rack will take any size nega- 


tive, ranging from 34 by 24 in. to whole- 
plate. Larger than this, it is advisable to 
have a wider piece of wood, and the nails 
should be placed wider apart. -— 
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SOME 1912 CAMERAS FROM LIZARS. 


W/ E have received from ]. Lizars, 101-107, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, some recent models of their cameras. Notable 
among these is the "Challenge" Combination de Luxe Reflex. 
This camera, which is a most ingeniously constructed instru. 
ment, but withal 
simple in design and 
very efficient, is т. 
tended for either 
stereoscopic, postcard, 
panoramic ог panel 
pictures. The camera 
in appearance is small 
and neat, and is con-: 
structed on the same 
principle as the well- 
known “Challenge” 
‚гейех, but to take 
plates 63 by 3} (stereo- 
scopic size), the out. Maf 

standing feature, how. ч» 

ever, being the in- | аў 

genious таппег іп 9 

which the camera is 

altered from a twin- 

lens instrument to a single-lens camera. А little consideration 
will show that the problem to be dealt with in constructing this 
movement is more difficult than appears at first, as not only has 
the question of the mirror to be considered, but the septum 
dividing the camera into two chambers has to be dealt with. 
This has been got over very simply, and the camera can be 
changed from stereoscopic to postcard, panel, or panoram very 
readily. 

The camera, needless to say, is well made, the focal.plane 
shutter is operated either with the finger or antinous release, 
and is set with but half.turn of the setting handle. All adjust- 
ments are from the outside, and the speeds range from r-roth 
to 1-1,000th second. АП necessary movements are included, and 
the camera can be well recommended as a good all-round 
instrument. 

The price, complete with three book-form dark slides and Beck 
symmetrical lenses, is £17 12s. This model can be fitted 
with any make of lenses. It is also made in a special tropical 
model. 

Two other new Tropical models of Lizars’ cameras, one for 
films and the other for plates, also call for special attention. 
The first, the * Challenge " Dayspool, is already well known, and 
the specimen sent 
us for review is a 
specially beautiful 
one, being made 
in polished teak 
with brass bind- 
ing. Тһе instru- 
ment is of the 
folding pocket 
type, with no ex- 
terior projections 
when closed, and 
the characteris- 
tic of the camera 
is that it opens 
the horizontal 
way of the plate instead of the vertical. As the great propor- 
tion of amateurs’ snapshots are made this way of the plate, 
the convenience and utility of the camera are at once mani- 
fest. It is a camera that can be well recommended. The cost 
in quarter-plate size, to take roll-films or plates, complete with 
Beck lens in Automat shutter, is Ду 7s. 6d. In the ordinary 
leather covered pattern the cost is but Z2 12s. 6d. 

The *Challenge" Celtic hand camera, tropical model, also 
calls for praise. This is intended for plates or film-pack, and 
is a strongly made, well designed camera of the folding hand or 
stand type, the entire instrument folding up together with no 
outside projections. This firm has always consistently stuck to 
wood for the bodies of their cameras, and the enhanced appear- 
ance in the polished teak models is noticeable. The price, 
complete with three double dark slides, Beck lens, and Automat 
shutter, is Z5 7s. 6d. It can also be supplied in polished or 
ebopised black mahogany, but not brass bound, at £4. 

Our readers are advised to write to this firm for the 1912 com- 
plete catalogue. This is quite a bulky book of 230 pages, and 
contains not only full particulars and illustrations of the 
respective cameras made by the firm, but particulars and prices 
of all other makes of cameras, lenses, accessories, materials, 
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etc., and in addition a thirty-page supplement of useful 
instructions and formule, etc., for the amateur photographer. 
It will be sent free to any readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. 
mentioning this paper. 


— — —— e ülie— — — — 
GEVAERT “LUSTRA” PLATINUM PAPER. 


ANY of our readers are already well acquainted with the 

Gevaert platinum papers, which were introduced into this 
country by Gevaert, Ltd., of 6o, Wilson Street, Finsbury, E.C., 
about a year ago. We have recently had an opportunity of 
testing some of their latest grade, the Gevaert “Lustra” 
platinum paper, and can speak highly of it. It is a printing 
medium that is likely to give the very best result the negative 
is capable of, and, 11 addition, has an intrinsic beauty of its 
own. Ц is made in both black and sepia, and its special 
characteristic is that the surface is of a very hardened nature 
with a slight sheen—just sufficient to differentiate it from the 
dead-matt appearance of the ordinary grades. The surface ig 
very smooth, and the prints in consequence have a brilliance 
or lustre that adds greatly to the juiciness of the shadows and 
the rendering of fine detail. The fact that this paper will stand 
a certain amount of rough handling, both when wet and dry, 
is also greatly in its favour. 

The production of prints on “Lustra” is similar to the pro- 
cedure followel with the ordinary Gevaert platinum papers. 
The printing takes place a little more quickly than with ordinary 
P.O.P., and the developers of potassium oxalate and potassium 
phosphate for black prints, or oxalate with mercury and citric 
acid for warm prints, can be supplied ready made by the firm, 
or the full formulae will be found in the free booklet supplied 
by Die firm, entitled “Gevaert Platinum Paper, and How to 
Use It." 

Every reader interested in platinum should apply for this 
booklet, and at the same time ask for sample set of paper and 
developing salts, which will be supplied for 1s., post free. 
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Тһе В. P. S. Exhibition.—As already announced, the fifty. 
seventh annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society will 
be held from Monday, September 2nd, to Saturday, September 
21st, 1912, at the galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. The exhibition is divided into 
two sections—(1) pictorial photographs, (2) scientific and techni- 
cal photographs, In the latter section medals will be awarded. 
Entry forms are now ready, and can be obtained on application 
to the secretary, 35, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

East Sussex Arts Club will hold their annual exhibition of 
drawings, paintings, photographs, etc., at Trinity Parish Пай, 
Hastings, from June 6 to 19. Entries close May 31. Full 
particulars may be obtained from Mr. А. H. Butler, 45, West 
НШ, St. Leonards. 

Address Wanted.—Messrs. Marion and Co. have received а 
request from a Mr. H. Skipsey, of Hull, for a copy of their 
booklet on animal photography, advertised in THE А. Р. ANI 
P. N. Will this gentleman supply his full address to Messrs 
Marion, so that they may attend to the matter? 

Half-plate Negatives Wanted.—Mr. F. С. Neddermeyer, 45, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. (*Cellofix" wholesale depot), requires а 
number of half.plate negatives for specimen purposes. Un- 
mounted DP.O.P. prints should be sent, in the first instance, 
with price for lending or selling noted on the backs. 

Bargains in Photographic Sundries. —Messrs. W. Watson and 
Sons, 313, High Holborn, W.C., are offering a quantity of photo- 
graphic accessories, such as dishes, printing-frames, dark-room 
lamps, etc., at greatly reduced prices. Readers should obtain a 
list of these, which will be sent post free on application. 

The prizes offered by  Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for the best prints on paper or postcards of their 
manufacture submitted for the competition for the month of 
March have been awarded as follows :—Class I. (open competi- 
tion, Mr. F. G. Steggles, High Street, Dovercourt, for print 
on semi-matt bromide paper, sepia toned. Class II. (for those 
who have never previously won a prize in any class of com- 
petition), Mr. A. Obafemi, Р.О. box 122, Lagos, West Africa, 
for his print on P.O.P. Postcard. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


East Anglian Challenge Shield. 


The East Anglian Federation is keeping abreast 
with the modern conditions of society competi- 
tions, and I hear that Dr. Bansal] has promised 
a challenge shield for competition among socie- 
ties in the Federation. This shield will be de- 
signed and carried out by the Norwich Arts and 
Crafts School, and will be competed for annually. 
Each entry is to consist of not less than six 
prints, and the award will be made to the society 
making the best display. Of course, the exhibits 
will go round the exhibitions in the Federation. 


Octavius C. Wilmot on Portraiture. 


For the last lecture of the session of the Sun- 
deriand and District Camera Club the president, 
Mr. Octavius C. Wilmot, delivered his lecture, 
' Portraiture.” He strongly advised а diffusing 
«creen, and background and surroundings should 
be all in tone, no reflecting objects, such as pic- 
tures, polished furniture, etc., being allowed in 
the room. He also advised focussing for the 
nearest object, which in most cases was the high 
light on the nose. 


Lincoln’s Innovation. 

The Lincoln Amateur Photographic Society are 
to the fore with the introduction of a “ Monthly 
Journal." Starting on simple lines, the project, 
with appreciative support, is certain to go forward, 
but it must be active support, not passive. En- 
closed in a printed cover, the inside descriptive 
matter will be the personal contributions of the 
members, taking the form ot short descriptive 
articles on any photographic subject, inquiries for 
assistance and cases of difficulty, criticisms and 
suggestions relating to meetings or outings—in 
fact, anything for the welfare of the club, social 
or photographic. The inside pages will, in the 
early stages, be reproduced by а duplicating 
arrangement such as the Plex or the Hektograph. 
The Journal this month points out the undoubted 
fact that the bulk of their members’ successful 
pictures are obtained during the summer outings, 
and it is a pity that so few members, compara- 
tively. take advantage of these excursions. This 
note is inspired by the remembrance of the ex- 
cellent exhibition of last year, which is to be re- 
peated in 1912, it is hoped, with even greater 
success. To ensure that result wc must begin 
now, and not leave the preparation of the pictures 
until the week before the exhibition. Remember, 
' procrastination is the thief of time.” 


Success of Durham’s New Club. 

The Durham City Camera Club wound up a 
very successful winter session with a general mect- 
ing on Thursday last. A programme of summer 
outings has been arranged, which includes even- 
ing fixtures, so as to accommodate those members 
who are unable to attend the half-day outings. 
Many of the chief beauty spots of this county are 
to be visited, and, should the members give the 
outings their earnest support, a very valuable col- 
lection of photos should be the result at the 
close of the season. A special club silver medal, 
a bronze medal, and a diploma will be awarded 
for the best set of three direct prints taken by 
members at the outings. Mr. D. J. Raffle and 
Mr. A. E. Thwaites were elected joint hon. secre- 
taries in place of the late secretary, resigned. 


The Outstanding Advantage of an Open Class. 


The Bath Photographic Society are delighted 
with the success of their recent exhibition, which 
is small wonder. for it was a really excellent 
display of work, shown under very good con- 
ditions. Mr. F. J. Mortimer, who judged the 
exhibition, has been telling Bath photographers, 
through the local Press, one of the outstanding 
advantages of having an open class. Where there 
was an open class, he explained, there was natu- 
rally a variety of wavs in which the pictures were 
presented—i.e., mounted and framed. Other 
photographers could glean a Jot from secing work 
presented under varying conditions, and many 
useful lessons were learned. Where the exhibition 
was confined to members only they got no further, 
for “they went round in a circle," sald Mr. 
Mortimer, In the Bath members’ classes the more 
modern printing processes appear to have been 
neglected, consequently the open class should do 
something here, for it was fairly representative. 


A Suggestion to Bath Photographers. 

Mr. Mortimer also made a suggestion to the 
Bath Society which, if carried out, would greatly 
assist the society, if nothing more important 
resulted. He suggested the formation of a record 
and survey section, for he knew of no city where 
there was more scope, or where such a section 
would be more useful, than in Bath, abounding as 
it is with Roman remains and other historical 
records. If the work was done in either carbon 
or platinotype, the record would be permanent, 
and he believed their work, as a means of adver- 
tising Bath, would be recognised by the city 
authorities. 


Sheffield’s New Council. 

The Sheffield Photographic Society's new council 
is composed of J. R. Wigfull, president; Н. S. 
Nutt, Dr. Н. С. Paterson, and С. Tomlinson, 
vice-presidents; J. W. Wright, hon. treasurer; 
H. Merrill, hon. secretary; and a strong com- 
mittee of the members, with Mr. W. H. Stubbs in 
charge of the lantern. 


High-speed Photography. 

I think it was Dr. Adolpe Abrahams, M.A., 
F.R.P.S., who, some seven years ago or there- 
abouts, called together the interested in camera 
craft in Bedford and then reorganised the then 
dormant society. Since that day the Bedford 
Camera Club has made good headway, and the 
doctor’s reward, among other points of apprecia- 
tion, is a life membership, to which he has been 
elected. On a recent Tuesday he lectured on his 
pet subiect, “ High-speed Photography," illus- 
trated bv 160 slides, the negatives of which were 
exposed by the aid of various reflex cameras or 
the '' Multi-speed ” shutter. The lecturer. dealt 
with sports of all kinds, and gave valuable hints 
on the best positions to take up for obtaining the 
best results. Dr. Abrahams pointed out to those 
present that this class of photography was prac- 
tically the only one he had touched, and strongly 
recommended them to specialise in some particu- 
lar branch if they wished to gain success. As an 
example of the difficulties to be encountered т 
high-speed work, he mentioned that a horse when 
galloping presents nine distinct phases, seven of 
which are ugly and stiff, one is passable, and one 
only gives the rcal idea of motion. 


Increase of Membership at Brighton. 

It was a lucky move the Hove and Brighton 
Camera Club made when it transferred its head- 
quarters to шоге central and commodious pre- 
mises at 4a, Castle Square, Brighton. That, or 
something equally stirring, has put new life into 
the show, for the annual report, which has just 
reached me, states that thirty-four new members 
have joined during the year. It only now remains 
for the executive to organise the society so that 
the balance-sheet will show a balance in the bank 
instead of ''due to treasurer.” Steps are being 
taken in that direction, and the alteration in the 
subscription is one oí the details for discussion 
at the annual meeting. We are sure that Hove 
and Brighton photographers do not want some- 
thing for nothing, and will support the executive 
in their desire to put the society on a sound 
business footing. 


righouse Members Buy their Own Prizes. 

The Brighouse Photographic Society are 
arranging a monthly excursion for their members, 
with competitions for a “ Beginners’ Section ” 
and an '' Advanced Section," each member to con- 
tribute four prints and pay an entrance fee of 
one shilling, which will be totalled together, and 
from the amount received prizes will be purchased, 
to be awarded to the best prints in each section. 


Survey Work Progressing at Edinburgh. 

The survey section of the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society is now hard at work in Grey- 
friars Churchyard and Heriots Hospital. Already 
full advantage has been taken of the privilege 
extended to the society by the Town Council to 
photograph from any part of this historic ground, 
as 15 testified by the large number of records that 
have been taken of the tombs and monuments. 
It is hoped to complete the survey of Heriots 
Hospital in another visit, where every opportunity 
has been given for record photographs of the 
buildings and carvings. 
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St. Rollox Camera Club is Original. 

The members of the St. Rollox Co-operative 
Camera Club are to be congratulated on the in- 
terest thev have displayed in the production of an 
“Outings Card." The card itself was designed, 
hand-printed, copied and printed on bromide post- 
cards by members of the club, and is not only a 
useful form of syllabus, but is of high artistic 
merit. : 


A Club to Provide Furniture and Apparatus. 

The South Suburban Camera Club, which states 
it is registered under Treasury authority as a 
specially authorised society, is something out of 
the ordinary run of camera clubs, for it invites 
members of the South Suburban Photographic 
Society to join the club, which was established 
to provide furniture and apparatus. The 
entrance fee 1s 4s., with an annual subscription 
of not less than ıs., it being also stated the club 
has already provided, free of charge, the chairs, 
tables, dishes and projection Jantern used by the 
society. I have quoted their own statements, for 
I confess I am somewhat in the dark as to the 
functions of the club. 


Manchester Amateur. 

The Scientific Committee of the Mancheser 
Amateur Photographic Society have begun their 
work well. Dr. Hoffert's demonstration. on 
* Colour '' quite upheld the standard he had set 
in his lecture on the ''Photographv of Electric 
Sparks,” and the members who were assembled on 
а recent evening were rewarded by an intensely 
interesting lecture. Messrs. C. W. Gamble and 
R. B. Fishenden, of the School of Technology, 
very materially helped the demonstration by loan- 
ing apparatus. | 


Simplicity of Carbon. 


The real simplicity of the carbon process was 
demonstrated at the Bournemouth Camera Club 
by Mr. A. Thomas, who stated he never touched 
the carbon method of printing until three weeks 
ago, and at the meeting referred to he gave a 
successful demonstration of the process. It was 
regrettable that only a small attendance of mem- 
bers rewarded the energy of Mr. Thomas. Per- 
haps thev are reserving themselves for the lecture 
by Miss Ons!ow on May aoth, who will illustrate 
and describe some “ Animals I have Taken.’* 
There are great possibilities in such a title. 


Worthing Annual Report. 


The Worthing Camera Club have had a suc- 
cessful year in all respects, except the financial 
side, where a deficit on the year’s working has 
brought down the general balance in hand. For 
the first time, the exhibition was held in the 
Ccrporation Art Gallery, and, apart from the 
financial aspect, И was а great success, the 
gallery being eminently suitable for displaying 
the exhibits. Next year the committee must dis- 
ся some means of making it а paying success 
also. 


Richmond Camera Club. 

The least one can do is to express sympathy 
with the Richmond Camera Club, who have sus- 
tained unique loss during the past year. It was 
their melancholy duty at the annual meeting, held 
recently, to record the death of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Е. P. Cembrano, who died оп April 
and, 1912. He was one of the founders of the 
club, and for the last twenty years had held the 
position of president. His advice and assistance 
to the members generally was much appreciated, 
and his loss will be severely felt. Mr. Sargent, 
the secretary, also passed away on November 6th, 
1911. His work for the club was very valuable, 
and also highly appreciated. Apart from these 
sad losses, the work of the club has been highly 
successful, with an increased membership. 


Trecynon Forms a New Society. 

The first meeting of the newly formed Trecynon 
Photographic Society was held at Aberdare, when 
representatives from the Cwmaman Society at- 
tended to wish success to the new society, and 
Mr. Webb read to them a most instructive and 
lucid paper on '" How to Form a Photographic 
Societv,” at the same time offering a prize for 
the best photograph taken of a certain spot in 
the park The secretarv of the society 1$ Mr. 
B. Mills Thomas, of 51, Tudor Terrace, Aberdare. 
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Photographing Silver. 
Can you tell me how to polish silver, as 


the light shines on the polish and gives а 
blurred effect? A. de H. (Tamworth). 


Mix up whiting and olive or linseed oil 
to make a stiff, putty paste, and dab the 
silverware with this, so as to give it a 
fine matt non-shiny surface. This can be 
removed by rubbing with dry finely-pow- 
dered whiting. Another plan is to make 
a light wooden frame of laths and cover it 
with white tissue paper. In fact, it is a 
tissue-paper studio, in which you place 
your silver sitter. In this you get diffused 
light but no sharp reflections. Naturally 
you will work fairly near a window which 
will be to your right or left, i.e., a side- 
‘ght. Expose fully, and do not over- 
develop. Use backed plates. 


Glazing P.O P. 


I have experienced difficulty in glazing P.O.P. 
with pulp slabs, to which they stick, etc. Have 
also tried glass plates, etc. 

H. B. H. (Sarawak). 


т. One great point is to dry the prints 
before attempting to glaze them, i.e., dry 
the print with both sides exposed to the 
air. Then immerse in cool water not 
above то deg. F. for a few minutes only, 
and then lay down on the pulp slabs or 
glass plates cleaned as you describe, and 
dry the prints in a cool and airy place. 
Or you may try an alum bath (1 oz. per 
pint) before drying. Messrs. Houghtons 
88, High Holborn) sell a glazing solu- 
пол which we have tried with entire satis- 
faction. When dry the prints left the glass 
plates with the greatest ease. It is quite 
likely that your putting the prints in the 
sun to dry was the cause of your trouble. 


Lens Hood. 
How long may a hood be without slowing 
the lens? E. W. :Parkstone). 


The hood slowing the lens is a fable, 
just as is the notion that using a lens for 
a wide.angle view strains the lens. These 
are mere figures of speech which unfor- 
tunately often mislead beginners. The 
object of a hood is to cut off or shade the 
lens from all light which does not aid in 
forming the image. Any light beyond this 
which falls on the lens is harmful and 
contributes fog. It is the fog from this 
superfluous light that makes the non. 
expert fancy that а non-shaded lens is 
quicker, but as general fog flattens con- 
trasts, it really might more truthfully be 
said to slow the lens, though, of course, 
in either case fog means defect. So that 
the more the hood shades the lens with- 


out cutting off any picture-forming rays, 
so much the better. To adjust the hood 
remove the focussing screen, place the eye 
at either bottom corner of the back open- 
ing of the camera, i.e., where the corner 
of the plate would be, and push the hood 
forward until its edge can just be seen. 
That is your limit. Going beyond this will 
cut off some of your subject on the plate. 


Stripping Autochromes. 
Can plates be stripped before development? 
Why not strip autochromes and float them 
on to paper? How long would the exposure of 
Utocolour be in strong sunlight? 
J. Е. С. (Bexhill). 
We cannot say what can and can not be 
done, but would expect to find that the 
present known stripping processes would 
desensitise the film. Not possible for any- 
one to give a definite answer as to time of 
printing, as it depends on the colour plate 
printed, strength of light, and speed of 
paper—all unknown quantities. We re- 
cently saw a print that was under-printed 
after being exposed over a week to all the 
available daylight. In fairness to the 
process, however, we may say the original 
was very dense and the light very poor. 


Time Development, Deep Dishes, etc. 
(1) It would be a great saving of time to 
develop four quarter-plates at once, as I use 
the time method, but it would take thirty 
seconds to transfer four plates to fixing bath, 
so the last removed would be over-developed. 
(2) I find it takes not less than 4 oz. of 
developer to cover two quarter-plates in a 
- by s dish, and this is hardly economical. 
Can I get a deep dish smaller than 7 by 5 
to hold two quarter-plates? (3) What is the 
proper way to usc ammonium persulphate so 
as to permit of after-treatment, etc.? I have 
secn an acid after-bath recommended. 

H. T. D. (Parkstone). 
With a little practice or deftness vou 
could transfer the four negatives from the 
developer to the fixing in much less than 
half a minute. All that is needed is to take 

up a negative in each hand, dip them in a 

dish of water for a second or two, and 

then place them in the fixing bath. This 
should not take more than то seconds at 
the outside, for all four plates. But even 
if it took half a minute it is very doubtful 
indeed, when comparing prints from the 
set, if you would be able to detect any 
difference. We do not recommend a dish 
snialler than 7 by 5 for two quarter-plates 
side bv side. For if the dish be smaller 
than this you will find difficulty in pick- 
ing up the plates. If you want to econo- 
mise developer vou can dilute 
water and give longer time. 
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ing with persulphate the best thing is 
plain water and plenty of it. Осса- 
sionally one hears of cases where intensi- 
fication after the use of this reducer has 
been unsatisfactory or irregular, but these 
are exceptional, and have not been satis- 
factorily explained. 


Lens. 
I have an anastigmat б in. lens, of which it 
is said, '' The front combination in the front 
of the mount equals iajin.; the back ditto 
in the back of the mount equals iij in.; the 
back combination in the front of the mount 
equals 8} in." What would be the relative 
exposures of these to the whole lens? 
H. E. F. (Westbourne Park). 
For all practical purposes you may 
regard 124 and 118 as 12 in., i.e., double 
that of the complete instrument. When 
one uses the same actual size of stop, not 
relative F/ value, the exposure will vary 
as the square of the focal length. For 
instance, suppose with a 6 and 12 in. lens 
you use a stop of 1 in. diameter, we may 
call this F/6 and Е/12 respectively, and 
doubtless you know that the equivalent 
exposures are in the ratio of 6 times 6, and 
I2 time 12, or 36 and 144, or 1 and 4. 
Similarly, you may regard 88 as 84 in. and 
then squaring 6 and 84, i.e., 36 and 72.25, 
or say 1 to 2. We so far assume that your 
query refers to focal lengths and the same 
stop. But, as you give two different num- 
bers for the same combination, according 
as it has the stop in front or behind, we 
presume that the numbers refer to the F/ 
value of the largest opening. In that case 
our previous reply still holds tor stop 
values of same stop and different lens as 
for different stops and same lens. 


Eclipse Photographs. 
The unobscured part of the sun appears black 
instead of white in one print (А), while in 
the other print two light circles appear on 
either side of the sun. This latter was taken 
through smoked glass, etc. 
E. W. W. (Richmond). 
In the first case, you have got what 13 
known as reversal, i.e., a positive instead 
of a negative, due to extreme over- 
exposure. This is quite a common occur- 
rence when dealing with very strong lights, 
such as the sun, electric arc lamps, and so 
forth. In the second case, you have got 
what are sometimes called flare spots, 
sometimes ghost images; but, in either 
case, the cause is due to an image of the 
opening of the stop caused by reflection 
and refraction at the surfaces of the lens. 
That this is the case you can easily prove 
by pointing the lens towards the sun, but 
at a slight angle, so as to get these circles 
of light on the ground.glass, and then 
getting a friend to change the size of the 
stop opening while you observe the change 
of size of these discs of light. 


Daguerreotypes. 

I have two photographs (taken about 1850-60) 

on silver plates, which are tarnished, but in 

certain lights the image can be seen. Can 

you tell me of any process by which the 

pictures can be restored? 

W. E. M. (Becston). 
We could describe the whole process to 

you, but, as it is one requiring some deft. 
ness and experience, we think it better to 
advise you to put the pictures in the hands 
of some firm of repute who can get the 
work done for you by an *old hand at 
the process, because, if you tried it your- 
self, and failed, your pictures would most 
probably be ruined. Such a firm as 
Houghtons, Ltd., or Sinclair and Co. 
would probably get the work done for you 
at a moderate cost. If you do not value 
the pictures, and would like to take risks, 
write again, and we will describe the pro- 
cedure. 
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The Fine Art of 
Labour. 

The author of а little 
book called * Inspired Mil. 
lionaires," which has lately 
been causing 
g tion, is fired with the idea 

9 that there ought to be 
such a thing as fine art in labour. He sees no reason 
why fine art should be restricted to pigments or marble. 
Why should we not have an approximate Leonardo da Vinci 
at the smelting furnace, and a humble rival of Michael 
Angelo at a loom, and why should the brush of а 
budding Turner not show the world how to sweep a chimney 
artistically? Possibly the author has never seen the factory 
hand who spends the better part of his threescore years and 
ten upon the rounding of a disc for one end of a film spool, 
and, feeling the need of some change in this momentous employ- 
ment, proceeds to round the disc for the other end. If he had 
seen him, he would understand what encouragement our 
modern conditions of industry give to the development of fine 
art. 


Our Unlaborious S tters. 

Although Art (with a capital) may not yet be able to get a 
footing in industry, I am tempted to wish that Labour (another 
capital, please) might get a better footing in Art. No one would 
dream, after seeing the pictures of our painters and pictorial 
photographers, that Lancashire and Yorkshire and the industrial 
Midlands account for a good part of the area of England. Our 
sitters handle guns, or light cigarettes, or drive motors, or read 
books, or trifle with fans, but seldom, unless it is a case of the 
picturesque blacksmith or the fisherman, are they shown 
engaged upon any real breadwinning, brow-beating toil. In this 
respect I thought that the present one-woman exhibition at 
"The A. P. Little Gallery" might teach the rival show at 
Burlington House a little lesson, for the first thing I noticed 
at Long Acre was a portrait of a man with his sleeves rolled 
up above his elbows attending to а big copy-press. My 
feelings were a little dashed on finding that it was “Professor 
Schmutzer, the famous etcher." I was hoping that it was the 
good compositor who sets up this page. But perhaps his turn 
will come. 
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Latent Savagery. 

То a racy philosopher like Mr. Haldane Мас{а the connec- 
tion between photography and primitive man, rather obscure to 
the rest of us, is easy to work out. He has been telling the 
Camera Club that photography is only a variant upon the old 
savage idea of shooting every rare thing and hanging the speci- 
men on the wall. It is the latent brute within us that still 
shoots, even with the camera, and in this case also the trophy 
is hung upon the wall. The fact that this savagery is attended 
with so much less inconvenience to the subject of our primitive 
attentions than if we used a bow and arrow or a gun has 
nothing to do with the case, and we cannot expect to get any 
credit on that account. We confess that we have seen a good 
deal of savagery among photographers, but in our experience it 
has not been manifested by hanging the results on the wall. It 
has been manifested by placing them, with all due gentleness 
and care, of course, upon the floor. 


His Bag. 


“Yes,” he said complacently, “I shot 'em all, every one." 

And he waited for my admiring comment. 

He was a North London tradesman, and we were standing in 
what bv some irony he called the “living " room above his 
shop. It had no pictures, but in their place all round the 
apartment were cases of stuffed birds. The taxidermist had 
done his best to retain the illusion of life, but the result to 
the sensitive mind and eye was ghastly. 

‘Shot ’em all, every one—holidays down in Cornwall.” 

There was the great green woodpecker, ‘and the red-breasted 
merganser, and the purple sandpiper, and the grey phalarope, 
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and the golden plover. 
yellow wagtail, on one of 
[amar to nest. 


And—yes—he had even bagged the 
its timorous journeys across the 


' Shot 'em all, every one." 

" Wonderfully clever," said I, feeling that something of the 
kind was expected. ‘ You know, I being an unskilled person 
should only have photographed them, or tried to. And, of 
course, my photographs, if I had got them, would not have 


shown the colours like the—er—real things. But, after all, 
don't you think the colours are better seen against rocks and 
ue and sky, than against your wallpaper and chairs and 
sofa?" 

* Photograph 'em!" he said with contempt. “ Why, if I'd 
photographed 'em, even supposing I knew how, the birds would 
have been alive still, wouldn't they? What would have been 
the good of that? " 

What indeed! 


For this Relief e ө ө ө 


Addressing a number of photographers the other evening, а 
lecturer became suddenly conscious of an unwonted stir among 
the audience. Looking up, he discovered that his lantern-slide, 
which a moment before had portrayed some quiet scene, was 
now riven as by a lightning storm, and that the tremendovs 
forks unfortunately showed a tendency to remain. “I hope it 
is only the cover-glass,” he said, “for the slide is borrowed." 
When the next slide was put on, however, the gashes were found 
to be still in evidence. *Oh, said the lecturer, *so it is the 
lantern condenser." *Yes," responded a voice from the other 
end of the room, *it is the condenser." The lecturer breathed 
a sigh of relief. “That’s a mercy!” he said. I understand that 
the sentiment was equally grateful in the lantern loft. 


On the Brain. 


“The brain is . . . crowded with latent shadows, and Nature's 
lymph and blood fluids are the developer which shall bring out 
the picture."—Dr. W. Deane Butcher at the Róntgen Society. 


Oh, there's many a latent image and there's many a picture hid 

In this brain of mine that's sheltered in its bony pyramid, 

Yet I can't think what's the reason—for I am not negligent— 

That this plate requires such painful and such slow develop- 
ment. 


And the image often comes up faint, the negative is thin. 
What intensifying dodges sometimes have I dabbled in! 

But more frequently the case is one—or so my friends explain— 
Of terrific over-density—it’s awful!—on the brain. 


Then there are no proper fixing-salts on Nature’s dark-room 
shelf, 

And the picture as you look at it is different from itself, 

But the strangest thing about it is, that, surely as I live, 

Vhen the operation’s finished I—am still a negative! 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MAKING THE BEST OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


for any variation of the lighting. The 
south transept is being rebuilt since its 
destruction by the falling of the central 


rendered. As there was no lighting in- 
terest and no particular subject interest, 
it was not worth a plate. In any event, 


advantages ot photographing 
“ bits ” rather than compre- 


hensive views, and suggested 
that the odd corners, suitably 
lit doorways, and so on made 
better and more interesting pictures than 
an entire building. The prints which 
we use as illustrations in this lesson 
have been selected and prepared to show 
still further how 1 few souvenir prints 
may be obtained even under unfavour- 
able circumstances, and how, when the 
negatives have been obtained, it is pos- 
sible by suitable trimming to still 
further improve the results. All four 
prints are bits of Selby Abbey, which, as 
all architectural photographers probably 
.know, is still undergoing restoration 
after the destructive fire of a few years 
ago. The exposures were made a week 
or two ago with a small pocket camera 
on a flying visit, and there was no pos- 
sibility of waiting even a few minutes 


tower very many years ago, 
there having been no transept on 
this side of the church. The 
consequence of this was that a 
good deal of the southern side of 
the church was rendered inacces- 
sible, photographically speaking, 
by building operations. The east 
end is too near the road, with iron 
railings between, to give oppor- 
tunity for work, unless one were 
provided with a stand camera and 
the choice of lenses of varying 
focal lengths. The north side 
being entirely in shadow, possi- 
bilities there were more than 
limited owing to the flatness of 
the lighting 

Let us, then, take the prints one 
by one and consider them, gather- 
ing from each points to avoid or 
advantages which may be 
looked for under similar 
circumstances. Print No. 
1 is a doorway in the south 
of the church, and is a 
good example of what to 
avoid. Neither the door- 
way nor the door has any- 
thing distinctive about it. 
The door is quite modern, 
and the doorway a Perpen- 
dicular insertion. Dif- 
ferently lighted, a better 
rendering might have been 
obtained. Аз the exposure was 
made at about half-past eleven, 
the sun was shining directly on 
to the subject, and the wall is 
flatly lighted, as are the step and 
pavement. The little bit of wall 
on the left-hand side is more in- 
terestingly lighted, because the 
light is striking it very obliquely. 
If the subject had bcen exposed 
upon earlier in the day, say be- 
tween eight and nine, when the 
sun was just creeping round 
sufficiently to illuminate the south 
wall, the whole of the stonework 
would have been so lighted as to 
give relief, and the texture of the 
stone would have been better 
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the square iron down-comer would be a 
troublesome feature, and one which it 
would be almost impossible to trim off 
owing to its proximity to the side of the 
doorway. 

Now let us compare print No. 2, the 
doorway on the west front. There we 
have a fine subject, a good Norman 
doorwav scarcely touched Бу restoration, 
and the effect completed by the arcading 
above. The door, too, is more interest- 
ing, and the print suggests very well 
the time and weather-worn character of 
the stonework. It may be said that dif- 
ferent lighting would have been an im- 
provement, but this is open to doubt. 
It will be seen that the sun was shining 
on the ground in front of the doorway. 


— —À— —— 
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This triangular patch of sunlight helps 
to break up what would otherwise have 
been an even expanse of foreground. If 
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No. 3. 


the exposure had been made an hour 
later the whole of the foreground would 
have been strongly sunlit and uniform 
in tone. Further, strong sunlight is 
often too harsh a lighting for such a 
deeply recessed doorway, and the softer 
lighting from the sky, supplemented by 
the reflected light from the almost white 
paving, has given an adequate amount 
of light and shade relief. At all events, 
this subject was worth a plate, lighted 
as it was, while print No. 1 is of a sub- 
ject which was not worth exposing on. 

Of the other two prints, No. 3 is a re- 
cord of the architecture, while No. 4 is 
a view of the south transept, with the 
scaffolding, stonecutters' sheds, and so 
on, these details being softened almost 
out of recognition by the branches and 
leaves of the intervening tree, and by 
reason of the more distant portions being 
out of focus. This exposure was made 
from the road on the south-east side of 
the church, the camera being held firmly 
against the iron railings, and, as it had 
to be pointed slightly obliquely, it will 
be seen that the variation possible was 
very slight. The back of the camera 
was, in fact, jammed firmly aganist one 
iron rail, and the front against the next 
one. This method of holding the 
camera has one advantage ; it is possible 
to give quite a long exposure without 
much risk of moving the camera. For 
print No. 4 an exposure of half a second 
was safely given, about four times as 
long as one would care to risk were the 
camera simply held in the hand. 

Some pretty effects may often be ob- 
tained when buildings are seen through 
trees not vet in full leaf, or having lost 
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a good deal of leaf in the autumn. The 
leaves may be a fresh green and quite 
light in the sunshine, and so telling as 
light against masses of shadow 
| in the building, or they may 
` be as here, darker than the 

building. In either case it 
_ ÎS well to avoid too broken up 
i a background ; that is, the lace- 
like pattern of twigs and leaves 
wants to be backed up by some 
more or less plain surface. To 
have such a pattern of leaves 
close in front of the delicate 
tracery of geometrical windows 
is to have clashing of the two 
traceries and consequent con- 
fusion. 

Turning now to print No. 3, 
which shows the south-west 
tower and part of the south side 
of the nave, we are faced with 
this difficulty, that, owing to 
the tipping up of the camera to 
include the pinnacles of the 
tower, the perpendiculars are 
shown slightly converging. 
This may be seen from the 
buttresses on the right-hand 
side of the print. One has to 
decide then whether the print 
shall be trimmed down so that 
this is cut off, or kept entire as 
evidence of careless. camera 
manipulation. Trimming down, 
as shown by the pencil line, un- 
doubtedly improves the effect, 
but the two windows in the aisle, 
rather interesting examples of de- 
corated work, are thus lost. These, 
however, might be retained as a separate 
print, for there is not any very intimate 
connection between them and the tower 
itself. lí the edges of the print are 
covered over with strips of 
paper up to the lines, the effect 
cf trimming down will be seen, 
and we think it will be found 
an improvement in every wav. 

It may be noted that, 
although the camera has only 
been tipped up slightlv, there 
is ample space above the tops 
of the pinnactes. Tipping up 
was, in point of fact, unneces- 
sary. When the finder is not 
provided with some adjustable 
movement for showing what 
rise of front is necessary, one 
has to work more or less in the 
dark, and there is a danger of 
going to the other extreme in 
the desire to avoid anv cutting 
off of the upper portions of the 
subject. As а rule, slight 
tipping of the camera is not 
very noticeable where the sub- 
ject required is a strip down the 
centre of the plate. As we 
have often pointed out, nega- 
tives showing this distortion 
may be printed in the en- 
larger and the perpendiculars 
corrected in the print, so that 
it is usually better to tip up the 
camera than to lose a subject 
which is particularly wanted. 
In many cases the use of the 
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carefully adjusted finder obviates either, 
and it is well worth while having such a 
finder fitted to a camera which is being 
used to any extent for work where the 
inclusion of some definite portion of the 
subject is essential. 

It is worth noting by the hand- 
camera worker who essays architec- 
tural photography that if he relies upon 
the view-finder and the camera held in 
the hand, the type of finder known as 
the “direct-vision finder" has advan- 
tages over the “ brilliant " or look-down 
type. The chief advantage is that the 
camera is actually held higher, and this 
helps a little in getting in a high point 
that would not have been possible if the 
camera were held lower—say, at the 
waist-level. 


EW READERS ot 
“The A. P. & P. N.” 
should note that each of the 


Beginners articles is complete 


in itself, but the en'ire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 


“0, 


Many of the back numbers are 
oul of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
slill obtainable. 
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HEN dealing with figures Нот а 
pictorial point of view, one of the 
many things one has to bear in mind is 
that of presenting some fairly well marked 
bit of caracter in such а way that it 
may be seen without being forced on one's 


notice. The reader, may be, has been at 
a conjuring entertainment when the per- 
former has asked him to “take а card” 
from a spread-out pack. The performer 
wished to give the impression that he was 
quite indifferent as to the card taken, yet 
one knew quite well that he desired a 
certain choice to be made—his choice, in 
fact, without it being known that the 
choice had been influenced by his acts or 
thoughts. 

Now the artist, in a somewhat com- 
‘parable way, desires to lead our eyes 
and thoughts in a certain direction, i.e. 
to some feature or treatment in his work, 
but he aims at and desires that we should 
not know that—in the language of the 
conjuring profession — we are being 
“forced” in any way. For just as an un- 


B.— THE MUCK RAKER. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


skilful conjurer gives himself away as 
soon as he leads us to think our choice 
is being influenced, so the artist knows 
he is giving himself away by letting us see 


By Francis Collas. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


the guideposts which are put up to lead 
our eye and mind in a particular direc- 
tion, That well-worn quotation, “Ars est 
celare artem "—1.e., the essence of art 15 
to conceal art—is only saying a similiar 
thing in a slightly different way. 

And now, to turn to the illustrations on 
this page. With these ideas in the back- 
ground of our mind, what character do 
these figures suggest? Lig. А does not 
tell us very much, nor does that little 
prove particularly interesting. The figure 
is at rest, possibly a loafer, or pernaps 
it is the midday hour. Neither his 
clothes nor pose tell us anything about 
his work. The pose of the body is not 
very interesting. In fact, it tends rather 
to puzzle one as to whether or not the 


body is tilted away from us, perhaps 
leaning against something—if so, what 
and why. 


As to the background, etc., certainly it 
is better to err, И one must err, on the 
side of simplicity rather than com- 
plicity, to omit to the stage of emptiness 
rather than to crowd to the extent of 
confusion; but neither extreme is neces- 
sary. The plain background helps to 
concentrate attention on the figure. 
Half-shutting one's eyes, one sees 
a kind of outline of light running 
round the upper part of the figure, 
suggesting strong ог strongish 


light behind and beyond the 
figure. This light outline should 
not be  over-emphasised, пог 


used too often, or it becomes an 
unpleasant mannerism or personal 
trick. Тре shadow side of the 
head is somewhat flat, i.e. in the 


sense of not being very inte- 
resting modelling. But, on the 
whole, the light and distribution 
is fairly simple and broad and 


sufficiently varied. 

In the second example we have 
what is sometimes called a picture 
that “tells a story.” Perhaps the 
story is told in rather too obvious 
a manner. That is to say, one 
cannot possibly miss seeing the 
old body is searching the dustbin 
for something which may be made 
of use or sell for a farthing or two. 
At the same time one must not 
forget that there is much good art 
that is put before us in this 
direct and simple way. Indeed, it 
is far better (i.e. better art and 
craft) to be too simple and direct 
than too obscure and roundabout. 

The large broad mass of dark 
of the figure is aptly relieved bv 
the background of pavement edge 
and roadway, but a lower position 
of the camera would have given less em- 
phasised and more acceptable perspective. 
For at present the pavement certainlv has 
an uphill suggestion. One should here 


notice the bent back, telling of a toilsome 
past, often at grips with hunger and 
want, may be, but nevertheless an ob. 


A.—A FISHER LAD. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


By F. H. Watts. 


vious and laudable desire to keep the 
cluthes tidy and make the best of things, 
i.e., "canty мг little,” as they say up 
north. 

In both prints one ts glad to note that, 
apparently at any rate, there is no sug- 
gestion of posing for the camera-man— 
nothing to suggest consciousness—and for 
this reason both pictures have that touch 
of naturalness which goes a long way 
towards engaging our sympathetic inte- 
rest at the outset. 

Just lately we have been hearing a good 
deai about “static” and "dvnamic" art. 
In a rough and somewhat crude way one 
might say that these two pictures afford 

-us examples. In A we have repose, rest, 
a static condition ; in B life, action, move- 
ment, etc., are suggested, i.e. the phase is 
dvnamic. But more of this another time. 
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nt) TOPICS OF THE WEEK 


There is every indication that this year will see the 
production of a great number of photographs in approxi- 
mately the colours of Nature. We say 
approximately because, in most in- 
stances,. the various processes and 
methods employed will depend largely 
upon the individual taste and powers of observation of 
the worker. The autochrome and other screen plates 
have certainly set a standard in colour work that may be 
regarded as mechanical up to a certain point, and have 
opened the eyes of thousands of photographers to a 
sense of colour that was rendered dormant by the mono- 
chromatic print. But the renewed interest that has been 
taken in multi-gum, multi-oil, and bromoil work recently 
gives promise of a great number of pictures in colour, 
which may be seen in the autumn exhibitions. Above 
all, the introduction recently of the Japanese self- 
blending colours by Mr. T. Edward Green, of Horbury, 
will undoubtedly give an enormous fillip to that side of 
photography which heretofore has not received the 
attention it deserves, viz., the coloured print and 
lantern slide. In the case of lantern slides in particular 
the work of the Japanese has been the admiration of 
the world, and the introduction of these Japanese colours 
here is a matter upon which we shall have more to say 
later. Adverse criticism of coloured slides has usuallv 
been made by those who have never seen a really good 
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A BOOM IN 
COLOUR WORK. 


The hand-tinted photograph, upon which a number of 
photographers are bestowing an increasing affection, 
has, under certain circumstances, one 
curious drawback. The colours, if they 
are soft, are apt to become invisible 
when the picture is viewed at a 
distance, leaving only the monochrome rendering. This 
was exemplified at the Cocks-Macfall demonstration at 
the Camera Club, referred to elsewhere in this issue. It 
made its appearance, not so much in the colour bromoils 
which these workers have produced, as in certain tinted 
-oil-pigment prints from the hand of another. Seen at 
a distance of ten or twelve feet, some of these appeared 
to be in monochrome, and the lecturer's references to 
their good colours was consequently mystifying. But 
'when the prints were passed round, the close inspection 
showed them to be coloured so well that the uninitiated 
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COLOUR AND 
THE DISTANCE. 


would not take them to be photographs. Does the 
ghost of the monochrome photograph that might have 
been persist in showing itself in spite of the colour over- 
lay? Or is it merely an unromantic matter of the 
paper? The paper in this instance had a coarse, almost 
canvas-like suríace. esos 


It appears that on the Continent—though not to any 
great extent, we imagine, in this country—the advent of 
the autochrome has had a discouraging 
effect upon pictorial workers. Some who 
have made good progress in bromide, 
gum and oil have been seduced by the 
possibility of obtaining colour, and have abandoned 
these media. Such are appealed to by a writer in La 
Fotografia Artistica, who points out that a colour 
transparency in its present stage does not give an 
impression of art like that which is afforded by a well- 
done bromide or bromoil. The colour process has not 
the same flexibility, nor is it amenable in anything like 
the same degree to the personal interpretation of the 
artist. Indeed, the writer suggests a comparison be- 
tween the present position of colour photgraphy and 
that of photography in monochrome when the latter was 
at the collodion stage. There w?re, of course, а few 
artists in collodion, just as there are a few in colour 
photography, but it remained for the gelatino-bromide 
plate to open the sluice-gates of amateur photography. 
lt is very likely that the future will see a similar de- 
velopment in colour work, and by all means let every 
colour worker keep at it. 

e e $ 

We wish that Mr. Rothenstein and others who talk 

about automatic art would read the article in La Foto- 
grafia Artistica, from which we have just 

OF COURSE. quoted. Its writer has recently been to 

Caen, and a colleague of his to Nice, and 

at both places there was an exhibition in which the works 
of the best engravers and draughtsmen were placed side 
by side with those of the leading artistic photographers, 
and no one was conscious of any disparity. The visitors, 
he says, were equally arrested by one work as by 
another, each and all giving in different degrees an im- 
pression of art. Indeed, the work of certain photo- 
graphers is now so well known that frequenters of 
exhibitions recognise it at once, not because of any 


THE FUTURE 
OF COLOUR. 
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similarity of subject, but because they find the sort 
of personal intervention which the previous essays of 
the same workers have led them to expect. 

e е $ 


Photographers all over the country will be greatly 
interested in the latest prize competition announced by 
the Daily Mail. Our enterprising con- 
temporary offers no less a sum than 
£51,000 as a single undivided prize for 
“the best holiday." This is not to be 
simply suggestions for the best holiday, but for the 
taking of it, and a mere description or essay will not be 
sufficient. The account of the holiday must be accom- 
panied by photographs taken by the competitor, and 
the great point in connection with the competition 1s 
that these records of the camera need not in the least be 
of technical or pictorial excellence. Second and third 
prizes of £100 and £50 respectively are also offered. 
We understand that bad photographs illustrating а 
really good holiday will have a better chance of the prize 


WHO WAL WIN 
THE £1,000? 


than perfect pictures of scenes or incidents that are dull | 


or commonplace. The £1,000 will go to the best 
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holiday-maker, and not necessarily to the best photo- 
grapher. The novice with the camera has, therefore, as 
good a chance as the most expert worker. We con- 
gratulate the Daily Mail on their policy in this matter, 
as undoubtedly the scheme will prove a great incentive 
to an enormous number to buy cameras and materials, 
and will also stir up interest in thousands of others. 
e eee 


The Royal Photographic Society, which, it will be 
remembered, had to face a serious deficit at the end of 
the last financial year, has now had the 
THE В.Р. 3. misfortune to lose its honorary trea- 
TREASURERSHIP. surer, Mr. Leslie Clift, who has 
resigned because he is in disagreement 
with the financial policy of the council on certain points. 
To this thankless office—thankless so long as there is 
a balance on the wrong side—Mr. А. H. Lisett has been 
appointed. Mr. Lisett has been a well-known figure in 
the work of the Affiliation, which now seems to be a 
recruiting ground for holders of important posts in the 
parent society. The same gentleman has also just been 
made a Fellow of the Society. 


—— — —J88:— — — — 


HOSE two well-known offenders, Mr. 
Haldane Macfall and Мг. Robert 
Macfarlane Cocks, again appeared at the 
Camera Club a week ago to 
answer the charge of having 
conspired together to invent 
and produce something of 
grave moral danger to the com- 
munity, to wit, a process of 
colour bromoil. The report of 
the first hearing, which ap- 
peared in this journal a month ago, 
had stimulated interest in the case, 
and the public galleries were 
crowded. Each of the defendants 
shamelessly incriminated the other, 
and both pleaded that what they 
did was done under circumstances 
of the greatest provocation. 

Our readers will remember that the invention of these two 
gentlemen is a process identical with ordinary bromoil, save 
that, instead of the usual pigments, they have employed with 
even greater fiendish ingenuity a palette of bright colours, parti- 
culars of which were given in our issue of April 29th. On this 
more recent occasion, the editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. occupy- 
ing the seat of justice, the examination-in-chief of the defendant 
Cocks was proceeded with. = 

Mr. Cocks, who appeared to feel his position keenly, admitted 
that one of the incriminating differences between this process 
and that of ordinary photography was that, while in the latter 
they generally avoided subjects which had colour, in colour. 
bromoiling they deliberately sought out such subjects. They 
made a sketch in addition to the ordinary exposure, and took 
careful note of the colours that were afterwards to be put in. 
They sought such negatives as would give enlargements with 
detail in the shadows. The suitability of the paper was of 
importance in their nefarious designs. They found the Kodak 
* Royal? good for broad and sketchy subjects, and had found 
Wellington's rough paper and the Ilford *Bromona" equally 
serviceable. Two prints were made, one for bleaching, and the 
other to be used as a guide. The bromide print was developed 
with amidol and sulphite, and fixed in a non-acid hypo bath 
consisting of three or four ounces of hypo to twenty ounces of 
water. The print was thoroughly well washed and dried, and 
from this stage the print could be got ready for pigmenting 
within twenty minutes. 

With a candour that in other circumstances would have been 
engaging, Mr. Cocks proceeded to describe how on taking the 
bromide print they made a faint outline of the image in pencil 
so that when the print was bleached they knew exactly where to 
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THE MACFALL-COCKS CASE. 


COLOUR BROMOILS AGAIN IN EVIDENCE AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


lay the colour. Not all the colours used were obtainable com- 
mercially. Some he made up with powdered colours mixed with 
lard, from which the salt had been extracted. Ап old litho- 
graphic stone—we hear that Tussauds are already in negotia- 
tion—served as the palette, the colours being scraped out in thin 
patches. Their prints were soaked for a few minutes, drained 
and bleached at a temperature of 65 or 7o degrees, and then 
floated face downwards in tepid water for five or six minutes. 
The hypo bath which followed consisted of 3 oz. hypo, 4 oz. 
в eae 20 oz. of water. The copper bleacher was 
used. 

The crafty defendant endeavoured to shelter himself behind 
the plea that the procedure was the same for colours as for 
monochrome. Later, however, he admitted certain differences. 
For one thing, a separate brush was required for each colour. 
Only brushes of perfect hair, and properly domed in the centre, 
would do. Any hairs adhering to the print were removed with 
a little lancet, while a piece of rubber, obtainable in most of the 
colour-shops, pointed, and put in a crayon-holder, was used for 
the high lights. The familiar hopping-wire to hold the brusb 
handle caused a shudder when it was produced in court. 

Mr. Macfall was also re-examined. Не denied that in doing 
colour bromoils he painted. He had warned Cocks never to lay 
on the paint in streaks. It must be treated with the hopping 


action of the brush. Streaks were always unrhythmic. ey 


upset the litany of the picture. (Sensation. He, too, 
endeavoured to obscure the issue by showing some examples of 
tinted oil-pigment prints by а Mr. Tucker, who, it appears, has 
been working along the same lines for two or three years past. 

Mr. Macfall further urged that, quite apart from artistic 
photography, this method was going to give a tremendous lift to 
professional portraiture. ‘He did not think that a man needed 
to be a painter in order to be a colour-bromoilist ; but that, 
given the power of selection, which one always postulated in the 
case of an artist-photographer, the colour sense would follow as 
a matter of course. 

The defendants were subjected to a cross.examination, and 
one searching point was put by Mr. J. C. Warburg as to whether 
they did not lay themselves open to have local colour rather than 
natural colour. Mr. Macfall made the ingenious reply that 
when a purple shadow came near a high light he simply brought 
the one into the other, and modified the local colour in the way 
that Nature would modify it, taking a little reflected shadow 
into the light and vice versa. Mr. Walter Thomas put forward а 
plea of extenuating circumstances on behalf of the defendants, 
and urged that the occasion would be regarded in years to come 
as epoch-marking. 

The jury, without leaving their places, returned a verdict of 
guilty with a recommendation to mercy. The sentence passed 
by the chairman was received with acclamation by the court. 
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*I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean 
and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die.” 

—“The Cloud,” Shelley. 

HERE is probably no more 

beautiful sight than that to be 

obtained by sitting оп some 
rolling upland and watching the 
clouds float across the horizon, on a 
bright Spring day. Heavy cumulous 
masses, which threaten to soak the 
earth, scurry along and disappear 
very quickly, only to be succeeded 
by others whose forms change every 
minute. In the evening their place is 
taken by long banks of vapour, which is flecked with 
gold and purple by the setting sun. | 

A saunter round any art gallery will show the impor- 
tant part taken by the treatment of the sky in any 
picture by an artist of note, and yet the number of 
photographs which appear with the sky represented by 
patches of blank paper, or else occupied by 
wholly unsuitable, theatrical-looking clouds, 
is surprising. Happily, the days when 
instructions appeared in the photographic 
text-books on how to print clouds in by 
means of cotton-wool, or with heaps of 
sand laid horizontally on the printing 
frame, are almost a thing of the past, but 
with the introduction of the oil-printing 
process, the ease by which taps of the brush 
may be translated into a semblance of 
cloud, to take the place of Nature's 
beautiful forms, is fatal to many photo- 
graphers. The ideal way would be to secure 
the cloud on the same negative as the 
foreground, but this is not often possible, 
even with light-filters and plates of great 
latitude, owing to the fractional amount 
of exposure required to record the sky, 
as compared with a dark foreground or one 
which contains near objects. 

The heated discussion which took place a short time 
ago in THE А. P. Амр P. N. respecting the use 
of graduated screens will be remembered, and there is no 
doubt that these useful accessories can be employed with 
great advantage, but probably most photographers will 
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A NOTE ON CLOUD 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


have come to the conclusion that the possession of a 
good series of cloud negatives is one of the best ways 
out of the difficulty. 

The month of May will generally afford the best 
opportunities of making a collection of cloud negatives, 
as the earth 1$ moist, and there are often fine cumulous 
clouds floating about between the showers. А position 
where there is a fairly flat horizon, unbroken by high 
trees or buildings, should be selected, and exposures 
made when suitable cloud forms come into the range 
of view. И plates are used, they should be backed, as 
some of the delicate gradations are liable to be lost 
through halation. И is, however, better to use thin 
flat films, as they have the advantage of being printable 
through either side, to suit the lighting of the nega- 
tive in which they are to be combined. With rapid 
orthochromatic films and a 3-times filter, an exposure of 
one-twentieth, at F/8, will probably be found correct. 
The lighting of the clouds should be carefully watched, 
and, unless so-called “moonlight " effects are required 
(in which case heavy clouds obscuring the sun, with 
here and there a slight break in them, are necessary), 
a side lighting is preferable. 

The negatives should be kept on the thin side during 
development, and when the negative is placed on a piece 
of newspaper it should be possible to read the type 


Sunset Clouds. 


distinctly through it. А dense cloud negative takes 
much longer to print than a thin one, and it is not so 
easy, to adjust it to the position it should occupy in the 
finished picture. A portion of the landscape should 
always be included at the bottom of-the negative, so 
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The Mer de Glace from the Flegére. 


that no mistake can arise as to the right side up of the 
clouds. The film should be scraped away at one corner 
and a number pencilled on, so that it will show through 
on to the trial print. The negative required can then 
be easily found when a suitable cloud form has been 
selected from tne collection of guide prints. 

Some discrimination is required in combining clouds 
with negatives, and a bright floating mass of cloud 


A print from a typical cloud regative, showing inclusion of indication of 
landscape as guide for horizon. 


would appear out of place with a foreground which 
plainly showed that it was taken on a dull, grey day, 


though in the latter case there would be some grada- 
tion in the sky, which would not be correctly repre- 
sented by white paper. The sky portion would require 
to be sunned down, it being borne in mind that the 
lightest part is usually nearest the horizon line. 

Although it is not very pleasant to be out on a moun- 
tain in a driving mist, these effects often give a grandeur 
to the hills, which sometimes seem rather dwarfed when 
all the distant details are sharply defined. 

The illustration of the Mer de Glace, taken from the 
Flegére, when the intervening valley was filled with 
mist, conveys to me a far greater sense of the mystery 
and immensity of this huge natural wonder than does a 
photograph, with its clever technique, showing clear- 
cut outlines of the ice-field and peaks many miles away. 
The mist had been driving up the valley all the 
morning (which, I understand, is often the case when 
a heavy climb has been made for the purpose of seeing 
the Aiguilles of Mont Blanc), but an opportunity was 
waited for when the mist momentarily lifted a little, and 
the sun lighted up a portion of the ice. The picture has 
been received with mixed comments, but of all the ex- 
posures made during the holiday this most nearlv 
represents the grander side of the country, to my way 
of thinking. | 

In the photograph of the sunset reproduced on 
page 529 everything else seemed , wrapped in the ap- 
proaching nightfall, and detail in the distant moun- 


tains was sacrificed to obtain something of the 
beauty of the light coming from the setting sun. 
С. А. Р. 


— 


THE “GEVAERT” 


N old “oil” contributor to THE A. P. has been putting the 
A “Gevaert” bromide paper to the test for bromoil work, 
and the illustration on p. 525 represents his first attempt. Не 
provides a few details, which will prove interesting to the many 
of our readers who take up this popular and fascinating process. 

The original print (12 by 10) was well developed in ten to 
fifteen minutes’ time. There was good relief on the surface, 
and an excellent *tooth," which responded very readily to the 
brush action. Not a semblance of a blister was observable, and 
altogether Mr. Burgess found the image ink up with the greatest 
ease. 

The method he adopted was as follows. The enlargement 
Gevaert “В” medium rough) was developed with amidol 6 gr., 
sodium sulphite 30 gr., water 3 oz. The print was made of 
medium depth—no heavy deposits—and after the usual plain 
hypo bath, it was dried, and left for subsequent operations. 


PAPER AND THE BROMOIL PROCESS. 


On resuming, it was wetted, put into the sulphate of copper 
bleaching solution, washed, placed in plain hypo for five or ten 
minutes, then washed again, and stood in water at about 8o to 
go deg. Fahr., where it remained for several minutes. After 
this simple operation, it was ready for inking up, after the 
surface water had been mopped or blotted off. 

The bleaching solution referred to is made as follows : — 


ro per cent. sulphate of copper solution ......... 6 drm 
го per cent. bichromate of potash solution ...... 2 drm 
то per cent. bromide of potash solution ......... 4 drm. 
Pure hydrochloric acid ............. eee оноон 2 drops 
WERE ОЛ O ба Червона 9 02. 


Black process ink was the only ink needed to complete the 
work, and proved particularly suitable. 
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ТНЕ 
HORSE 


IN | 
MOTION. 


An lllus'rated Article 
on a Special Phase of 
Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy. 
By DR. ADOLPHE 
ABRAHAMS, F.R.P.S. 


Trotting: all four hoofs off the ground. 


photography is that of arresting motion at a particular 

phase that demonstrates the essential feature of the 
action; and it is only when such analysis by the camera 
agrees with the impression which rapidly succeeding phases 
supgest to the eye that a really successful “instantaneous ” 
photograph has been achieved. 

It is an early experience of the photographer of moving 
objects that some things lend themselves particularly well 
to the high-speed shutter, whilst the motion of others appears 
to be of such a nature that photography seems unable to 
ie an isolated phase which is not insipid, lifeless, or even 
ugly. 

] have no intention in this article of dealing with this 
subject in general, but I intend to confine myself solely to 


O 2 of the most interesting problems in high-speed 


Et p Е 


The horse at full speed! Pivoting forward on his fore-leg. (Phase 5.) 


the photography of the horse. The editor of THE A. P. 
AND P. N., in his notes in the issue of June 12th, 1911, intro- 
duced this topic in the following critical résumé: “ The aver- 
age photograph of the horse is a most wooden production. 
; . In polo and yeomanry sports the animals appeal to 
the eye as most graceful creatures; in the photograph they 
have the pose of a magnified toy. How is it that the high- 
speed photographer can hit off to perfection the grace and 
style of the hurdle-jumper, and yet when it comes to a horse 
leaping the hedge suggest that it is rather ungracefully walk- 
ing through it? Perhaps a careful study of the cinemato- 
graph reproduction would reveal the secret of our weak- 
ness. 7 

Now the horse one would have thought to be the finest of 
all subjects for the high-speed photographer. Yet I do not 
hesitate to say that not one photographer of experience can 
have failed to reach the same conclusion as the Editor of 
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At the top of his jump. 


THE A. P. The artist ss us representations which pre- 
serve the grace and vitality of the noble animal; the photo- 
grapher follows with atrocities to which, as a rule, not even 
the virtue of frozen motion can be appended. 

Rightly enough, the artist abuses the photographer—his 
apparatus is at fault. Stung to retort, the photographer 
denies that the things the painter produces are other than 
figments of his imagination; pretty enough, it is admitted, 
bot scientifically impossible. If his photographs, he con- 
tinues, lack the merit of attractiveness, at least they are evi- 
dences of fact—they show what actually does occur. 

This is not the place to revive the old quarrel between the 
artist and the photographer. As recently as five months ago 
the correspondence column of the Field formed the latest 
battleground. The same old accusations and counter- 
charges were made, and nobody seemed any the wiser or 
more satisfied. In my part in the discussion I endeavoured 
to make peace; but the parties were really wrangling over 
different things, so reconciliation was obviously impossible. 

In the Editorial Note to which I have referred, the sugges- 
ticn is made that it is the too rapid analysis of the shutter 
which is antagonistic to the representation of motion. This, 
whilst it admirably explains the real difficulty, does not, in 
mv opinion, convey the whole truth, for if one takes a suffi- 


At full speed. Balanced on one hind-leg. (Phase т.) 


ciently large number of photographs of horses galloping one 
is struck by the conclusion that here and there a photograph 
is obtained which does give evidence of motion, whilst a very 
large majority do not. This must clearly be due to one of 
tw) reasons: either most of the action which.is comparatively 
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Real Motion. See Table belcw (No. 7). 


ugly or “lifeless” is relatively of 
long duration, or the action is re- 
solvable into a large number of 
different phases, most of which have 
the drawback in question. The first 
explanation ought, on the face of 
it, to be ruled out of court; any 
one long phase would impress itself 
upon the observing eye to the obli- 
teration of all others. On the other 
hand, we would be prepared to 
realise the possible existence of a 
large number of phases, individu- 
al ugly, blending to give the eye 
a pleasing impression. This at once 
encouraged the Editors advice to 
employ the cinematograph. 

I must at this point digress to 
insist that I am discussing only the 
gallop; that the action of trotting 
1s amenable to photography is pretty 
generally accepted, and the A e ıs really what is first to be 
considered. The cinématograph offers a ready explanation 
of the large proportion of unattractive photographs we pro- 
duce. I find that the action can be resolved into eight 
phases, comprised, in the machine I utilised, within ا‎ p 
mately one-third second. Of these eight, one only offers an 


At full speed! 


| | 
PosiTION | POSITION |PosiTION OF 


| | 
s : ‚| PosiTION | 
eee OF NEAR OF OFF | OF NEAR | Orr HIND REMARKS. 
+ Fore Lec. Fore LEG.| HIND LEG. LEG. 

ү | of ground, Off ground, | Off ground,| Hoof on the The horse is lean- 

ascending. ascending | descend- | ground. ing backwards, 
ing. balanced on one 
hind leg. 

2. Off ground, Off ground,| Nearly Hoof on | The horse ap- 
descend- descend- down.| ground, | pears to be 
ing. ing. leg bolt dancing on one 

upright. hind leg. 

c Ф Hoof nearly Hoof has | Hoof has Ascending. Looks like ап 
down. reached reached elegant walk. 

ground. | ground. 
| | 

4. | Hoof nearly, Bolt | Bolt | Stuck out) А real wooden 
down; leg upright. upright. straight horse. 
stuck out | b-hind. 
in front. | | 

5. Bolt | | Backwards| Going 'Wellup | The horse is 
upright. backwards, behind. | balanced on 

| | опе fore-leg as 
| a pivot. 

6. Hoof оп ће! Going up. | Well up. Well up. The noble animal 
ground, | | appears to be 
the leg is | intoxicated. 
slightly | 
backward | | 

7. Going up Descending! Descending Descending, Real motion. 

t Up. Nearly | Coming Nearly Passable. 

down. down. down. 
As 1. 


T 
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.three animals. 


The noble animal appears to be 
intoxicated. (P 
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example which would be accepted, I think I may venture to 
say by everyone, as evidence of motion (see illustration at top 
of this page). The other seven fail for a variety of reasons. 
It is evident of course that the number of phases into which 
the action could be resolved is infinite. I have identified 
eight, as giving the essential phases, from observations upon 
1 As this matter may be of some interest, I 
append in the accompanying table the analysis of these phases. 

Unless the photographer is lucky enough to hit off No. 7, 
or a phase very like No. 7, his photograph will not be 
pleasing. As the phases just before and just after this desir- 
ab'e position are very different from it, the odds against any 
one exposure hitting it off are really considerable. 

A few words may now be added regarding the photography 
of trotters and jumpers. If show-trotters are utilised, it is 
almost impossible to fail to secure a pleasing picture—there 
is so much action relative to the distance covered, and each 
phase seems to pass into another attractive one. When 
ordinary animals are photographed the results are more 
insipid, but at the worst they still show that the animal was 
moving. The only interesting 
scientific feature relating to the trot 
consists in the question whether all 
four hoofs can simultaneously be off 
the ground. Аз hundreds of photo- 
graphs have been produced which 
exhibit this position, the matter can 
now be regarded as beyond doubt. 

Very little need be added re- 
garding the photography of horses 
Jumping. I have not carried out an 
analysis by the cinematograph, but 
the essential features are pretty 
obvious. Be too early in exposing 
rather than too late, is my only 
warning. The horse alighting from 
а jump is a very unanimated object. 
It may be contended that when he 
is rising he is not much to inspire 
enthusiasm, and only too often the 
Editors charge that he is only 
ungracefully walking through the 
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obstacle is based on strong circumstantial evidence. I 
take him at the top of his flight, and hope that 
the “invitation to believe” that he is jumping will 
be supported by the appearance of the rider on his 
back in his efforts to maintain his balance. In view of 
the trouble which always arises when one gives absolute 
figures for exposures, I feel that I am taking my life in my 
hands when I venture once more on this perilous path. But, 
although excellent examples with between-lens shutters are 
from time to time forthcoming, my experience is that there 
is too much action to offer reasonable scope save to the pos- 
sessor of a Multispeed or good focal-plane shutter. Blurred 
fetlocks, manes, and tails at “1-5ooth sec.” do not encourage 
me to advise slower exposures. 
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]L— The After-Treatment of Under-exposures. 
most of hand-camera snapshots and ‘Вага’ negatives. 


Special (о ** The A. P. and P. N.’ 


By J. MOSTYN PRIOR. v 


N the first part of this article (published in last week's 

A. P. AND P. N.) the development of negatives on plates 

or films that had been under-timed when making the 

exposure was dealt with. The suggestions given for the 
treatment of these under-exposures were intended to be fol- 
lowed during the production of the negative, so as to make 
the most of it while there was still a chance of saving the 
plate or film, when the fault was observed in time. As, how- 
ever, a vast number of hand-camera exposures made every 
year—especially at holiday-time—are developed frequently 
in batches in tanks, there are usually many that have all the 
attributes of under-exposure, i.e., “are hard” in character 
and lacking in half-tone and gradation, and the following 
notes may assist in saving these negatives, or, at least, in 
helping to make them of printable value. 


Making the Most of Under-timed Negatives. 


Assuming, therefore, that the negative has been developed, 
fixed, washed, and dried, and is plainly too harsh in con- 
trast to yield a good print, the various means whereby a pass- 
able result may be obtained (apart from taking the subject 
again) may be divided into three groups: (1) Chemical, such 
as selective intensification ; (2) Physical, such as making 
compensator positives; (3) Making soft prints by over- 
exposure, either by contact or enlarging on development 
papers. 

There is a fourth method which may be sometimes resorted 
to in extreme cases when the subject is an important one, 
namely, to introduce a considerable amount of retouching, 
and supply by hand what the light and developer failed to 
deposit in the silver emulsion in the first place. This may 
be done by either working on both back and front of nega- 
tive or by making the best possible enlargement from the 
p and then working this up with pencil, chalks, or air- 

rush, finally making a new negative by copying the im- 
preved print. На big enlargement is made and the “ work- 
ing-up" has been well done, the subsequent reduction to 
the original size in the new negative often gives a result that 
is all that can be desired. This method can, of course, be 
equally well applied to correcting faults other than under- 
exposure, and 1s frequently employed by the professional and 
trade printer who wishes to get the very best result for a cus- 
tomer from an inferior original negative or print. 


Chemical Treatment. 


This should take the form of a modified or selective 
intensification. Unless the negative has been considerably 
over-developed in addition to being under-exposed—in which 
case the high lights will be very dense indeed— chemical 
reduction, as is frequently recommended, with persulphate 
of ammonium is not always wise, as the right procedure is 
to retain every scrap of detail and density in the shadows or 
under-exposed parts, and, unless very carefully treated, there 
is always the risk of losing some of this by general reduction. 

The best plan is to use the method known as rehalogenis- 
ing the negative. It is a perfectly simple and safe process, 
and the way in which a hard black-and-white negative can 
be softened and levelled up to a nice printing density is 
remarkable. 


Prepare the following solution :— 


Chromic: Acid; uos oca RM o RECEN 30 gr. 
Bromide of potash .............................. €o gr. 
Mater" ашлы out isco sche acs pd eI diam IO OZ. 


Place the dry negative in this and allow to remain until 
bleached through to the back. This may take time if the 
negative is an old one or if the surface of the film is at all 
greasy. In this case soak in plain water first and rub the 
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How to make the 


surface with a wad of cotton 
wool. After bleaching wash 
thoroughly and redevelop 
with a clean-acting developer, but used in a dilute form, such 
as rodinal 1 in 100 or an M.Q. developer diluted with three 
times its bulk of water. 

As the developing action proceeds and the film darkens, 
examine the negative from the back or glass side from 
time to time. The half tones and high lights take longer to 
dorken than the shadows. When only the high lights remain 
white when the back is viewed, the action must be stopped 
and the negative transferred at once to a fixing bath of 4 oz. 
hypo to the pint of water. This fixes out the undeveloped 
silver salt from the back of the film, reducing the strength 
of the high lights and half-tones, but leaving the shadow 
details as strong or slightly stronger than at first. 

Physical Treatmen*. 

I have already anticipated the reader who is sure to suggest 
that the best form of physical treatment for the under-exposed 
negative is applied with a hammer. The method that pro- 
duces a more useful result sometimes is that of making what 
is known as a “compensator” positive. This is produced 
by making a very thin positive (a mere ghost of image is 
frequently sufficient for the purpose) by contact from the hard 
negative. This can be made on a slow ordinary plate in a 
printing frame in much the same way as ар a lantern 
slide. With an ordinary plate, however, a very brief expo- 
sure will suffice. Just striking a wax match and holding и 
at about half а yard from the printing frame for a second 
will be enough. Develop with rodinal, but avoid getting too 
much density. 

Fix, wash, and dry as usual, and then bind up the thin 
positive film to film with the negative in the same manner as 
a lantern slide, but take particular care that the two images 
exactly coincide. It will now be found that the greatest density 
in the positive comes just where there is the least density in the 
negative, and vice versá. In this way the positive compen- 
sates for the faulty densities of the negative, and a general 
levelling up of tones results. An enlargement made from 
the combined plates will now give a much better print than 
oue made from the original negative. This method, of 
course, precludes the making of contact prints. 

A new negative may, of course, also be made for contact 
printing in a very simple manner—and one that will give far 
better results than the original—by producing a fairlv flat and 
thin positive on an ordinary plate by contact from the nega- 
tive—developing further than for the compensator positive— 
and then, when dry, making a new negative by contact (also 
on an ordinary plate) from the positive. The new negative 
especially if the intermediate positive has been worked up or 
retouched a little—both back and front—should be capable 
of yielding a very good contact print. 

Over-exposed Prints from Under-exposed Negatives. 

By the use of bromide paper, much of the hardness of the 
under-exposed negative can be modified by over-exposing 
when making the prints. As much as double the normal 
exposure can be given, followed bv rapid development in. 
say, normal rodinal developer. This will produce a good 
result without increasing the tendency to bad colour that will 
be the result if a restrained developer is used. If the normal 
developer is applied to an over-exposed bromide print, and 
the operator removes the print to the fixing bath the moment 
the image is clearly visible, a dainty silvery-grey tone is 
obtained. The usual tendency is to allow the print to 
remain in the developer to gain strength. This would be 
fatal. as the shadows would promptly clog up and a heavv. 
muddy print would result. 
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ERHAPS Mr. 
Warburg 
might have 


done fuller justice to his 
admirable record in pic- 
torial photography than 
is represented by the 

interesting collection 
that he has arranged for exhibition at the Camera Club. 
But every man is not the best judge of his own work, 
for absorption in special aims often temporarily narrows 
the outlook; and it may be that the object of this show 
was mainly to illustrate the various stages of progress, 
and the processes experimented with, in thirty years of 
investigation and endeavour. 


The many methods suggest that no stone has been. 


left unturned in the search for the medium most respon- 
sive to the individual needs. But what was the ideal 
impelling all this diligent search? The conjecture may 
be hazarded that Mr. Warburg has aimed at com- 
bining technical excellence with such qualities of tone 
and decorative arrangement as would satisfy a culti- 
vated and exacting taste. Of course, the artist’s ideal 
can never be too high, but it is very likely to elude the 
pursuer when there is a double purpose, and an exami- 
nation of Mr. Warburg’s work leaves the impression 
that he has handicapped himself by the duality of the 
end that he has kept in view. No doubt gum at one 
time seemed to offer him the means that he desired. It 
afforded unlimited opportunity for skilful technique and 
equal scope for personal expression. But whatever the 
merits of the several landscapes in this medium, they 
do not show such charm of texture or refinement of 
atmospheric tone as were presumably desired. Mr. 
Warburg seems to have concluded that gum was not 
his medium, and to have abandoned it accordingly. 

The bromide enlargements mark a step in the other 
direction. Неге technical beauty is paramount, with 
delicate silvery tones appropriately representing wet 
sands, gleams of sunlight on little wave-crests, and 
tender atmospheric distances. 

The process does not lend itself to “control” with 
anything like the readiness of gum or bromoil; yet it 
furnishes a delightful quality, to the preservation of 
which Mr. Warburg has sacrificed something of per- 
sonal interpretation, preferring to rely on pure photo- 
graphy rather than to correct artistic errors to the detri- 


MR. J. C. WARBURG'S WORK AT THE 
CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 
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ment of technical charm. А little “control " might 
have been exercised with advantage. “Saltburn 
Sands,” for instance, would have been all the better if 


the thin dark line of the pier were graduated up to the 
point of emphasis, instead of so sharply dividing the pic- 
ture. Indeed, some exercise of control seems to be a 
necessity, for the introduction of effective accents and 
the reduction of harmful ones. “ Robin Hood's Вау” 
is another instance. It has excellent tone and well 
placed emphasis on the boat, but there are little figures 
so accentuated as to interfere with the main emphasis 
and to produce a sensation of spottiness. The slight 
defects of these two pictures might easily have been 
remedied if Mr. Warburg had been content to lower 
the technical ideal in the interest of strict artistic needs. 
If technical and artistic motives do not happen to run 
quite smoothly in association, it becomes necessary to 
decide which shall predominate. 

In the examples referred to, and in some others, Mr. 
Warburg has given preference to technique, and I 
cannot say that I think this the correct choice. His very 
latest move has been towards the great scope for free 
expression that is offered by bromoil. “Stonehenge,” 
which, I understand, is the most recent work of all, has 
a texture very suitable to the rendering of ancient 
stones, and through the large measure of “control '* 
given to this production, a sense of the age and en- 
durance of the mysterious piles has been conveyed. But 
the attempt to emphasise their strength by exaggerated 
blackness in the shadows was needless, and detracts in 
some degree from reality. 

Several works that have been seen before are agree- 
ably recognised as old friends. The charm and delicacy 
of “On Halcyon Seas” are well remembered, though 
the problem how to make the little boat in the distance 
take its place has not been tackled. The bold, incoming 
rush represented in “Surf ” makes it a very successful 
picture, obtained at a fortunate moment; and the ghostly 
steamer in “Out into the Evening Mist " will no doubt 
continue to excite interest, and perhaps difference of 
Opinion, its chief requirement being such employment of 
light and modelling as would bring the near water 
forward. 

There are many more prints that take an interesting 
part in exemplifying the advance of a zealous and distin- 
guished amateur, and colour reproductions and auto- 
chromes add to the diversity of the show. 


— — — — eite — — —— 


The Westminster Annual.—This publication, issued by the 
Westminster Photographic Exhange, Ltd., of 119, Victoria Street, 
S.W., and 111, Oxford Street, W., consists of no less than 250 
pages, and forms an extremely useful reference catalogue for the 
photographer. It contains full particulars and prices of cameras 
and accessories of all kinds, and is furnished with a comprehen- 
sive index, so that any item can be found without difficulty. 
Some excellent half-tone illustrations are included, showing the 
results obtainable with various cameras and lenses. Readers 
should secure a copy of this list from one or other of the 
addresses given above. 


Mr. Frank A. Clift, Loilem. Southern Shan States, Burma, is 
the winner of the “Ensign” roll-film competition for Mav. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on “Ensign” film. The entries close on the 
third of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form 
is enclosed with every spool of “Ensign” film. 

An exhibition of amateur photography is to be held by the 
Carlton Temperance Society, Wakefield. There are two classes 
—landscapes and moving objects—in which first and second 
prizes are offered. Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
J. W. Speight, Carlton, Wakefield. 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL. By M. STOCKHOLM > Denmark). 
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By Mrs. MAHOny. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE LITTLE CHINA FIGURE. Е an 
From the Exhibition of Viennese Portraiture, now open at " The А. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre ا ا‎ 
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THE LETO HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


А NEW and enlarged edition for 1912 of the little handbook 
of the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Roman Wall House, 
1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C., has just been issued, and 
every reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will be wise in 
obtaining a copy, which will be sent free on application. It is 
a booklet well worth securing, containing as it does a series of 
useful articles on various photographic processes and phases of 
work of considerable value to photographers in general, and to 
users of the well-known and popular Leto specialities in parti- 
cular. Within its 96 well.printed pages are included formule 
and instructions for negative making, lantern slides, night photo- 
graphs, Seltona printing, prints in colours, platinum toning, 
gaslight paper, bromide paper, the Leto toners, Boardoid photo- 
graphy, flashlight photography, and a host of other subjects, all 
of which will repay careful reading. The Leto Handbook of 
Photography is edited by Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, and we con- 
gratulate the company on such an excellent and comprehensive 
little publication. Many illustrations adorn the text. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS АТ THE 
“ ENSIGN ” WORKS, WALTHAMSTOW. 


T the invitation of Houghtons, Ltd., upwards of one 

hundred photographic dealers from all parts of the country 

visited the extensive and interesting works of the firm at 
Walthamstow on the oth inst. 

The party journeyed in motor char-à-bancs from the firm’s pre- 
mises in High Holborn to Walthamstow, where they were met 
by the directors and other members of the staff. A marquee had 
been erected on one of the lawns adjoining the metal factory, 
and here refreshments were provided. A group picture (repro- 
duced under) was taken, and then, under the leadership of 
guides, little parties of seven or eight explored the various build- 
ings. The visitors evinced interest in the factories, and it must 
be admitted (and by one who has visited many different classes 
of h that this particular factory is one to give the 
greatest amount of interest to the guests. To trace the various 
processes of manufacture, from the tiny screws binding the 
shutters of a camera together, to the finished production, like a 
“Sanderson” or an "Ensignette," was really engrossing. Pass- 
ing from one department to another, each process was ably 
explained by the director or manager accompanying the party, 
until one could almost feel able to do some of the work oneself, 
so simple did it appar in the light of the explanation given. 

One particular that struck the visitors very forcibly was the 
contented appearance of the workers. Each individual seemed to 
enjoy his allotted task, from the lads at the stamping machines 
to the men making the final test of the cameras, before their 
despatch to all parts of the world. Even the girls in the French- 
polishing shops displayed a keenness which particularly attracted 
the attention of the visitors. 

After the inspection was over, the party again met on the 
lawn, when Mr. Edgar Houghton (managing director) made a 
felicitous speech, in which he traced the rise of the firm from a 
little workshop to its present world-wide influence. А hearty 
vote of thanks from the party at large was passed with the 
utmost enthusiasm, bringing an interesting day to a finish. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


NON-CURLING PHOTOGRAPHIC POSTCARDS. 

HOTOGRAPHIC postcards with a gelatine surface, and 

particularly the matt and semi-matt varieties, have always 
a tendency to curl inwards when dried. This happens very 
frequently when the cards are exposed to the air—as in a 
stationer’s window. Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., of Mobberley, have 
recommended the following method of curing the defect. Imme- 
diately after the last washing the cards should be placed in the 
following “flattening ” solution for a few minutes : — 


Glycerine 
Water ocior ES ESE e Ra EE T N 


Then blot off the superfluous solution with fluffless blotting 
paper, and allow to dry. И afterwards placed under pressure 
over night the cards will become quite flat, and remain so. 
————— Á ت‎ 
BLOCKING OUT PARTS OF NEGATIVES. 

|: is frequently desirable to block out parts of negatives—such 

as skies that are faulty—in order to print in other clouds— 
or to block out single figures or parts of negatives from their 
surroundings. This is most readi 2 done by first outlining the 
part to be stopped out with liquid Indian ink applied with an 
ordinary pen—a ball-pointed pen is best—and the negative 
should be held in a retouching desk or placed in an open print- 
ing frame at an angle, so that light can be reflected up through 
it by a mirror or white card underneath. As soon as the out- 
line has been carefully followed round with the pen, the 
line can be thickened with more of the ink or opaque paint 
applied with a brush. 

There is one point, however, in connection with the painting 
on, and that is the “running” of the colour. Some negatives 
will be all right to paint upon straight away with the Indian 
ink and water; but many, especially those which have been 
printed from, will be found to have a greasy surface, which 
quite defies all attempts to get the paint to stay on properly. 
To remedy this, give the negative a rub over with a swab of 
cotton wool made slightly damp with ether or methylated spirit. 
The gelatine surface will be found after such treatment to be in 
a perfect condition to receive the ink, and to retain it just 
wherever it is applied. It is really not necessary, however, to 
paint an outline round the desired object more than a quarter 
of an inch on the gelatine side, the remainder of the blocking 
out can be accomplished on the glass side, or an opaque paper 
mask can be applied overlapping the inked outline. 
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Group taken during the visit of the photographic dealers to the ‘' Ensign” Works, Walthamstow. 
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SOME DARK-ROOM TIPS, 


ERY often the dark-room worker is 
troubled by gummed labels becoming 
detached from bottles. Sticking-plaster 
may be used instead of gummed labels. 
“Mead’s rubber adhesive plaster” can be 
obtained in 10-yard lengths, 4 inch and 
$ inch wide, also in squares; but best of 
all is to attach paper labels by the white 
of an egg, used instead of gum. After 
fixing the label the bottle should be 
laced before the fire for a short time. 
ese never come off; the colour and 
shape of the label can be varied so as to 
be easily distinguished. For instance, the 
two stock solutions for reducing may have 
large-size round labels, and the mercury 
and ammonia solutions for intensifying 
may be square and distinctive in colour ; 
for such as two developing solutions 
which are to be kept separate until wanted 
for use, oblong labels, with top or bottom 
corners removed, show at a glance they 
belong to each other. 

Besides writing the contents on the 
labels, it is a good plan to mark in one 
corner the page of the formula book 
which I expect most amateur photo- 
graphers adopt. If not, they should keep 
a  note-book specially for everyday 
formule. 

A very convenient drying rack for paper 
prints and postcards may be made from 
an old whisky-bottle case, or similar case, 
which can generally be had for the ask- 
ing from the grocer. The top will doubt- 
less have already been removed. Next 
remove the bottom, and we have the four 
sides. In the case illustrated the measure- 
ments are approximately 18 inches in 
height, 164 inches wide, and 7 inches or 
74 inches deep. Down each side make 
four parallel vertical lines about 14 inches 
apart ; then nine cross lines about 2 inches 
"apart, and where these lines cross bore 
holes with a sprigbit, and thread a long 
length of twine through and through the 
holes, forming nine shelves of four strings 
each. These will hold thirty-six post- 
cards, with plenty of air space between. 
It may be hung up by a nail in the wall, 
and easily put aside when not in use. И 
this is not large enough, get another case 
of whisky—I mean another whisky case— 
and make a second rack. А coat of paint 
improves the appearance, and destroys 
the identity of its origin. 

Spirit bottles, such as old brandy and 
whisky bottles. are very useful for concen- 
trated and standard solutions. Each bottle 
holds 26 ounces when filled “to the bung,” 
but 24 ounces fills the bottles to about 
midway in the dome top. 

A shelf in one corner of my dark-room 
is set apart for nine or ten bottles for 
fixing solutions. Hypo is supplied by 
most photographic chemists at ninepence 
for seven pounds. 1 put one pound in 
each of seven brandy L.ttles, and fill up 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “ The A. P. & P. N.” 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 


are invited for this 
Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


with hot water to make 24 ounces. "his 
is in the proportion of 1 ounce of hypo 
to 14 ounces of solution, so for ап 
ordinary fixing bath take of this hypo 
stock solution any given quantity, and add 
just double the quantity of water; thus to 
3 ounces of stock solution add 6 ounces of 
water. For such as “Seltona” fixing, 
1 ounce of stock solution to 1o ounces of 
water is about the right strength. On one 
end of the same shelf is another bottle— 
a whisky bottle this time—containing a 
concentrated acid solution for adding to 
the hypo when an acid bath is required. 
For developers such as the pyro-soda 
the two solutions may be kept in different 
shape bottles, so as to be easily distin- 


Drying Rack íor Frints and Postcards. 


guished when in use. For instance, I 
make up the pyro solution (from pyro 
stock) in a round whisky bottle, and the 
soda carbonate and sulphite solution in a 
square (^Johnny Walker") whisky bottle. 
such as M.Q., metol, and hydroquinone 
developers, which should be kept well 
corked, I use pint beer bottles, with screw 
stoppers, having rubber washers to make 
air-tight. These are of transparent glass, 
conical in shape, and hold just 20 ounces. 
If the rubber washer becomes defective by 
use, why, exchange it on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

When making up standard solutions 
such as soda carbonate and soda sulphite, 
it is often more convenient to measure the 
quantities than to weigh them. A shaving- 
stick box (such as Pears') can be cut down 
to hold an ounce, and the lid of the box 
may be shortened to measure half an 
ounce. I use an egg cup for an ounce. 

W. E. 
Ф — — —— 


THE USE OF METAL SCRAPS. 


HOTOGRAPHY, as most of those 

who practise it are aware, is rather 
an expensive amusement. If every bit of 
apparatus which is required is bought 
first hand, the purse needs to be a very 
long one to stand the strain. 
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But a good many things can quite well 
be made at home, by any one at all 
familiar with the use of carpenters' tools. 
Carriers and frames, both for pictures and 
also for printing; many forms of en- 
larging tackle, and fitments generally, are 
well within the range of the amateur 
photographer who can at once use his 
hands and his head in the pursuit of his 
hobby. 

Although, of course, the home-made 
appliance may lack the dazzle and glitter 
of the shop-made article, yet if firmly and 
honestly put together, it will do quite as 
good work in practice, if not a little 
better, and will cost next to nothing to 
make. 

The amateur worker is often hampered 
by want of the proper brass work. Sheet 
brass, cut into form, is not rigid enough, 
and the products of the local ironmonger 
are far from satisfactory. Some parts, 
such as slotted plates and screws, with 
their bushes, are not ruinous to buy, but 
still, if many are wanted, what with 
postage and carriage, the bill mounts up, 
whilst the winch screws and rack and 
pinion gear are distinctly expensive. 

A very good plan for the amateur photo- 
graphic worker who has ideas but little 
cash is to frequent the rummage sales 
which are so frequently held in the summer 
months, and there pick up such damaged 
photographic cameras as are to be had. 
The cost may be a few pence. (If living 
in London, the Caledonian Market or 
Farringdon Road barrows are frequently 
stocked with old photographic apparatus, 
which is sold at ridiculous rates.) Then 
the prize is conveyed home and dissected. 
All the brass work, and, what is quite as 
valuable, the tiny brass securing screws, 
are carefully put away in separate boxes, 
where they are handy when wanted. It is 
wonderful what a mine of wealth this 
assortment of scrap brass will be found 
to be when an idea in the shape of tackle 
has to be worked out. If a button, or a 
screw, or a bush for a tripod screw is 
wanted, the brass box is resorted to, and 
the work is not delayed by writing and 
counter-writing. Old slides are also 
useful, even if in the perfect form they 
leak incurably. Any one who has tried 
with ordinary carpenter’s tools, to run the 
fine grooves peculiar to camera work, will 
understand what а help ready-grooved 
mahogany slips can be. The shutters can 
be detached and put on one side, on the 
chance of their finely grooved edges 
coming in handy one day; whilst the 
frames can be utilised for enlarging 
frames, screen holders, and many other 
things. 

Dissecting these old cameras needs care 
and patience. In many cases a small 
watchmaker's screwdriver will be found 
invaluable for tackling the tiny screws 
which entirely resist the carpenter’s 
ordinary small screw-driver. This wa‘ch- 
maker's tool can be had for about 6d., 
and possesses a revolving head, which is 
most * useful when dealing with ап 
obstinate small screw. К. В. 


THIS useful series of Напау-‹Жап 

articles has appeared weekly curing 
the past year. Back numbers can be 
obtained, and the A. P. Index, recently 
issued, will give particulars of any desired 
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a OUR A EAUERS. VIEWS 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
: Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
Е expressed by correspondents. 


"SOFT-FOCUS " LENSES FOR PICTORIAL 
WORK. 


Siz,—I have just seen Mr. Newman Е. Horne's letter on the 
above subject in your issue of April 22, and am much obliged 
to him for pointing out the incorrect use of the word “halation " 
in connection with the “fringe” or “halo” around white 
objects when using “soft-focus ” lenses. 

This *halo" is, of course, caused by the spherical aberration 
in the image given by the lens, and is not, to any great extent, 
due to reflected light from the back of the plate. Therefore it 
should not properly be referred to as “halation.” 

With regard to “controlling the quality of the image by 
alteration of the aperture," this may need a little explanation. 
In the first place, the semi-achromatic lenses, such as I referred 
to, are quite different from lenses of the Dallmeyer-Bergheim 
type, in which the spherical aberration is controlled by an 
adjustable separation of the components of the back combina- 
боп, and they are—as I stated—controlled entirely by the 
diaphragm. These lenses, however, cannot be compared with 
an ordinary achromatic meniscus *landscape" lens opened up 
beyond its normal Е/11, for they are entirely different in 
construction. 

A meniscus lens is so constructed that when it is stopped 
down it produces a sharp image, whereas a semi-achromatic 
lens is constructed with an excess of spherical aberration, so 
that even when stopped down it never produces a sharp image. 
An achromatic “view” lens is corrected as far as possible to 
eliminate spherical aberration, and if a lens of that type be 
opened up beyond its normal aperture, it produces the "fringe " 
or *halo " around white objects without producing the aberration 
that softens the image. It produces an out.of-focus effect, pure 
and simple. А lens of the semi-achromatic type, at no matter 
what diaphragm, will produce an effect due to the fact that it 
is not fully corrected for spherical aberration, and therefore, 
at any opening, it will never produce the effect of a meniscus 
opened up. 

In short, the semi-achromatic lens is constructed with the idea 
of placing the effect produced by spherical aberration under con- 
trol. A few experiments with a semi-achromatic lens and an 
opened-up meniscus would quickly show how widely they differ 
from each other. 

The alterations of the diaphragm are comparatively slight ; 
the “quality” of image at F/6, for instance, is very different 
from the quality at F/7, and therefore the speed of the lens is 
not very materially affected.—Yours, etc., 


Boston, U.S.A. ARTHUR HAMMOND. 


STOP-WATCH EXPOSURE METER. 


Sig, —It is of interest to note the date of the first introduction 
of any particular instrument. 

We, therefore, record that we made—at the suggestion of 
Mr. K. H. Chun, Tientsin, China—an exposure-meter (Bee) fitted 
to the back of a fly-back stop watch, and sent it to him in July, 
1910. We have listed this instrument in our catalogue ever 
since, and sold a fair number; but demand having been in 
advance of output, we have not as yet pushed it.— Yours, etc., 

Hereford. WATKINS METER Co. 


FLASHLIGHT FOR PORTRAITURE. 


Srg,—In reply to Mr. T. Maynard Parker's letter on the above 
subject in your issue of the 13th instant, I did not think it 
necessary to particularly caution users of a “flash box," as 
described by me, that plate glass is essential, as of course a 
16 OZ. Or 22 Oz. glass will not stand one-tenth of the shock а 
piece of ¥4 inch glass will stand. 

I might mention that at the present time I am using a some- 
what similar type of box for *coloured portraiture," using about 
sixteen times as much powder as for ordinary portraiture, and 
the box is fitted with 74 inch plate glass of an area of 5 square 
feet, and I have no possible fear of breaking it. The "trapping" 
arrangements of this box are rather more elaborate, and allow 
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of a free escape of the gases at the moment of explosion ; but 
the trap closes immediately afterwards, and before any smoke or 
dust has escaped. 

If Mr. Parker used such a box as I recommend, and, after 
three exposures, were to look in the bottom of the box, he would 
find a thick layer of red dust, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would be scattered over the room. Moreover, this dust 
trapping is only one of many advantages of my method, and 
perhaps the greatest advantage of all is that the flash box may 
be placed much nearer to the sitter than the camera ; in fact, 
can almost be in a direct line between the camera and the sitter, 
which means a great economy in powder when using a long-focus 
mE is impossible without some such device as I recom- 
mend. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation in saying that the box itself 
is more likely to be broken than is the plate glass.—Yours, etc., 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. W. FERRIER T. PINKNEY. 


Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., 313, High Holborn, W.C., 
have just issued a new catalogue of second-hand cameras and 
lenses, which are offered at much reduced prices. Readers 
should obtain a copy of the list, which will be forwarded on 
application to the above address. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The usual quarterly 
dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum) upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 24 per 
cent. (being at the rate of то per cent. per annum) upon the out- 
standing Common Stock of the Eastman Kodak Company of 
New Jersey, will be paid on July 1st to stockholders of record 
on May 31st, 1912. 


The Barnet Handbook.—No. 8 of the series of useful little 
handbooks issued by Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., of Barnet, 
forms a complete guide to the successful use of Barnet plates 
and papers. Many formule are given, and sure tables are 
included; also some half.tone illustrations. ur readers will 
find this booklet extremely useful, and should apply for a copy 
to the above address withou* delay. 


The Stereoscopic Postal Society is now making its twentieth 
annual distribution of stereograms amongst its members. The 
hon. sec., B. Diveri, Huntly, Scotland, will be glad to furnish 
copies of rules and other particulars to those who contemplate 
joining, on receipt of stamped addressed envelope ; there are two 
vacancies in the ranks of this old and well known club. The 
joining fee is 1s. 6d., and annual subscription 23. 


A Thames Excursion.—The South London Photographic 
Society have arranged for a trip on the Thames on Saturday, 
July 13. All amateur photographers will be welcome, but early 
application should be made for tickets, as the accommodation 
will be limited. The cost is 2s. 6d., or 3s. 64. including tea 
at the Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the hon. excursion secretary, Mr. Frank R. Hatch, 
36, Carminia Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


Cooke Lenses.—A handsomely produced booklet is to hand 
from Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, Ltd., Stoughton Street 
Works, Leicester, dealing with their well-known series of Cooke 
lenses. Full details are given, and excellent half-tone illustra- 
tions are included, showing the results obtained with the various 
lenses. A useful feature is a series of hints as to selection of 
suitable instruments for different purposes. Copies of the cata- 
logue will be sent to any of our readers on application to the 
above address. 


The New Photographic and Lantern Price List issued by the 
Army and Navy Auxiliary Co-operative Supply, Ltd., Francis St., 
Westminster, S.W., is a handsome production containing upwards 
of 4oo pages. Full illustrated details are given of all kinds of 
photographic apparatus and materials, the matter being con- 
veniently arranged for easy reference. Several pages are devoted 
to useful notes on various branches of photography, with many 
formule, in addition to special chapters on exposure, develop- 
ment, negative defects and remedies, printing, lantern slide 
making, etc. The firm make a special feature of developing, 
printing, and enlarging from amateurs' own negatives, and prices 
for this work will be found in the catalogue. Altogether, the 
list should prove extremely useful for reference, and readers will 
do well to obtain a copy from the address given above 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Souvenir Portfolio from Yorkshire. 


In a recent issue reference was made to the 
fact that on the occasion of the visit of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union to Chevet Hall a 
portfolio of prints, taken on a previous visit, were 
shown to the members, with considerable pride, 
bv Sir Thomas and Lady Pilkington. Mr. Clough, 
the secretary of the Federation, at once con- 
ceived the idea of supplementing the collection 
with a No. 2 portfolio of photographs, taken 
on the current visit, and to this end he will be 
pleased to receive a print from all the negatives 
taken by the members who were present on.that 
occasion. In order to get the portfolio out as 
promptly as possible, Mr. Clough asks me to 
announce he is ready, and will be pleased to 
receive the prints at once. This is a matter which 
should not be put off to a more convenient time, 
and my suggestion is, '' Do it now." Please send 
the prints direct to Mr. Clough, 1o, Farcliffe 
Road, Bradford. 


A Manchester Society Reformed. 

More evidence of photographic vitality comes 
from Manchester, where the Photographic Club 
of the Manchester Y.M.C.A. has just been re- 
formed, and the secretary, Mr. J. Shaw, says 
he will be pleased to hear from any dealers or 
manufacturers of photographic goods who are 
arranging demonstrations and lectures for the 
coming season. I would likewise suggest to Mr. 
Shaw that he at once put himself in communi- 
cation with the secretarv of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Federation, with the view 
of becoming federated. It is perhaps enough to 
say there is room for a good federated society in 
Manchester, and this is the opportunity of the 
Y.M.C.A. 


An Ideal Society with Ideal Club-Rooms. 

This rejuvenated organisation sets out under 
ideal conditions, for I understand the Manchester 
Y.M.C.A. Photographic has two excelleat dark- 
rooms fitted up with all the latest requirements, 
which include a very fine enlarging lantern. 
Rambles are being arranged by the secretary, 
the first one taking place on June 8th. It is 
intended the programme for the season shall in- 
clude lectures, demonstrations, and competitions, 
arranged to interest both amateur and profes- 
sional members. The society is on the move, for 
new members, and anyone interested is asked to 
communicate with Mr. J. Shaw at the rooms of 
the Y. M.C.A., 56, Peter Street, Manchester. 


Bowes Park Annual Dinner. 

Speaking at the dinner of the Bowes Park 
Photographic Society, the president, Mr. J. N. 
Newman, said the society had long ‘ passed the 
bottle stage." (Murmurs of dissent.) It was ten 
years ago since the society was established, when 
there were many difficulties and expenses to con- 
tend with not present to-day. The simplification 
and cheapening of materials had brought the art 
within the reach of a much larger number. Photo- 
graphy was becoming every year more popular 
and more useful. There were picture palaces and 
Press photographers, and in the realm of science 


and discovery camera records were of utmost 
value. 


Worthing Camera Club. 


The annual report of the Worthing Camera 
Club is good reading, for I find that the member- 
ship has gone up ten per cent. and the club’s 
account shows a balance on the year’s working. 
There was a slight loss on the exhibition account, 
but, as the treasurer stated, the club would have 
been well justified in incurring an even greater 
loss, having regard to the great amount of public 
interest that the exhibition aroused. Dr. W. 
Ayton Gostling was re-elected president. The 
vice-presidents were reappointed. with the excep- 
tion of Colonel Arthur Henty, who had expressed 
a desire to retire. The following were elected on 
the committee:—Major Hill, and Messrs. Mac- 
Dermott, E. D. Paine. Howell, Harwood, and H. 
G. Loader. Mr. R. Long was again chosen as 
treasurer; Miss Rosa E. Crouch, hon. folio 
mecretary; Mr. W. С. Loader, hon. librarian; 
Mr. Edmund F. H. Crouch, hon. secretary; and 
Mr. H. Licence, assistant secretary. 


Excursion Activity at Leeds. 


The Leeds Camera Club is particularly active 
in the matter of its summer excursions just now, 
and I must confess it seemed a tall order to run 
an excursion for the '' pictorial section ’ to Bolton 
Abbey and woods, and another for the “ nature 
section" to Bardsey on the same afternoon. 
Supplementing these two meets at the railway 
station, cycle parties also set off from the centre 
of the city, and I was pleased to hear there was 
a good muster at all three points, although the 
destinations were widely apart. It was a fne 
afternoon; a really enjoyable day was spent by 
the Camera Club. 


A Suggestion to Colour Workers. 


Mr. Chas. B. Howdill has made an excellent 
suggestion to the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
which is one that lends to a very wide adoption. 
He says, now that colour photography is embracing 
a wider field of workers, something should be 
done to secure permanent records of old stained 
glass in the various churches and cathedrals of 
the country, and suggests that every worker in 
colour plates should take a hand in recording 
the glass in the vicinity of his district. In hijs 
opinion there will shortly be an effort to for 
a national collection of old cathedral glass, and 
he would like to see Yorkshire photographers 
taking their proper place in the movement; hence 
his foreword is, ' Be ready." 


Mr. Bale Rider on Society Influence. 

Mr. Bale Rider was the guest of the evening at 
Bowes Park dinner, and he paid them a high 
compliment. He said the society as a whole had 
a genius for taking pains, and they had capable 
men in several branches of the art. He had 
come to expect success from the society, and he 
knew they would organise the Affiliation outing 
with distinguished ability. He thought there was 
rather too great a gulí between the novices and 
the advanced classes. Although the first were of 
high average merit, the artistic perception and 
execution of the advanced workers was such that 
an intermediate stage was necessary, and he 
thought that would be a great encouragement. 
The society must continue to be a nursery for 
artists. Mr. Allen, who had achieved the highest 
award this year, was one of their novices, and 
he would not have been so good a photographer 
had he not been in the society. They had also 
given the speaker his start as a lecturer, owing 
to their enthusiastic reception of his maiden 
effort. Mr. Bale Rider concluded with a promise 
of a new shield, for the inscription of the name 
of the member responsible for the best picture of 
each year. The new trophy wil thus form a 
means of permanently recording the chief suc- 
cesses, in a handsome form. 


The South Suburban Programme. 


Mr. A. E. Bache, the secretary of the South 
Suburban Photographic Society, is seeking to 
extend the society’s influence, and wishes me to 
invite the attention. of all camera users not 
already attached to a society to the attractive 
summer programme that has been arranged by 
the society, and includes excursions to places of 
great interest in their locality. The indoor meet- 
ings are for criticism of summer prints, and the 
society is also doing a good work in connection 
with its record section, who are preparing a 
collection of photographs of buildings and other 
objects of historical interest in Lewisham. Dept- 
ford. and Greenwich. The secretary's address is 
43, Charlton Road, Blackheath. 


Bishop Auckland Exhibition. 

The Bishop Auckland Photographic Society only 
organise their exhibitions triennially, and the 
next is due on October 22nd, when it will be held 
in the Auckland Town Hall An exhibition 
prospectus will be sent to all inquirers И applica- 
tion is made to Mr. W. L. Cummins, Newgate 
Street, Bishop Auckland. Mr. George Ross, who 
has done so much excellent work during the past 
few years as secretary, has unfortunately been 
compelled to resign the position, owing to the 
pressure of other business calls, and it is with 
regret that the society is parting with his services. 
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Trecynon New Society. 


Since writing my notice of the formation of a 
new society in Aberdare, I have had a com- 
munication from the secretary, Mr. B. Mills 
Thomas, of 51, Tudor Terrace, Aberdare, who 
tells me he has met with every success, and that 
already a good number have joined. It is, how- 
ever, their desire to substantially increase the 
number, and they believe that as soon as the 
society becomes better known a still greater addi- 
tion to the membership will result, and, naturally, 
he is of thc opinion that this page will help him 
materially on that score. The president, Mr. J. 
Jackson, led off with a demonstration last week 
on '' Spring Work.” 


А York Exhibition. 

York, abounding as it is in possibilities for 
exhibition work, is somewhat disappointing from 
the standpoint of society work, hence it is re- 
freshing to come across any real attempt in that 
direction. The York Cocoa Works Camera Club 
are to be congratulated on the excellent displa 
they made at theirannual exhibition. The cl 
has been in existence for a number of years, but 
somchow the society hides its light under the pro- 
verbial bushel, although I know it may be said 
to have held an exhibition each year. Tbe cur- 
rent year’s show was good in every respect, and 
was right up to date with a charming collection 
of Indian photographs, many of which included 
Durbar buildings, the work of Mr. H. Foster 
King, a native of York, now professionally en- 
gaged on Indian architecture. 


A Fine Display at Lewes. 

The perfection of the exhibition from the 
standard of the society display, was exemplified 
at the annual exhibition of the Lewes Photo- 
graphic Society. The entries nearly doubled the 
previous show, and the general impression was 
that the increase in numbers had been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase of ment, 
whilst additional interest was imparted to the 
display by a series of non-competitive exhibits 
shown by a group of advanced workers. 


Ealing Exhibition. 

The attendance at the Ealing ‘Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition was as equally gratifying as 
the splendid success of the display they had got 
together. Divided into three parts, the exhibition 
may be analysed and thus viewed. The pictorial 
section takes first place in point of numbers, and 
was tastefully arranged on a plan that reflected 
great credit upon the committee responsible. The 
second section is ''Colour," and although not 
placed in the rank of “ Pictorial,” yet man of 
the exhibits showed the artistic side had not been 
neglected. The third section was for lantern 
slides, and, judged by the crowded audiences, it 
was a very popular section. Mr. Tilney, who 
judged the show, then went on to say that it was 
not dificult to make a good photograph nowa- 
days; in fact, it was more difficult to make a bad 
one. In making his awards, he had looked more 
particularly in the exhibits for evidence of selec- 
tion of subject. He had also made awards where 
real pictorial value was present. He. suggested 
that photographers when subject-hunting should 
make sure that the actual subject of the picture 
“ moved” them. He was pleased to note such 
excellent examples of colour-photography, and 
said that the autochrome had not yet won its 
laurels. The lantern slides, too, he highly 
praised. 


Another Convert to Federation. 

One of the bigger Scottish societies is now 
considering whether it would not be advisable 
to join in with the Scottish Photographic Federa- 
tion. Mr. Currie, who holds the leading brief 
for the affirmative, made out a very clear case at 
the annual meeting of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Society’s annual meeting, and, after 
pointing out many of the advantages that would 
accrue to the Society, reminded the members how 
many of their society were already tacitly sup 
porting the Federation. A considerable majority 
were in favour of ''Yes," and in the end re- 
mitted the whole question to the council to decide 
the question in the best interests of the society. 
This, I submit, can only have’ one result. 
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Lens. 
I want to use two plano-convex lenses com- 
bined to answer for double concave lens for 
an enlarger. Now, say the. focal length of 
the double concave lens is то ins., and suppose 
that the two plano-convex lenses are the same 
focus, can you tell me what is the focal length 
of these two plano-convex lenses? 
H. B. (Bolton). 
Theoretically two 20 in. focus lenses in 
contact will give a combined focal length 
of то inches. But this theory supposes 
two impossible things: first, that the 
lenses are of negligible thickness, and, 
second, that they can occupy a common 
centre. In actual practice a lens must 
have some thickness, and so we have to 
employ a certain, if small, separation. This 
“difficulty ” is, however, in turn more 
theoretical than practical in most cases, 
as while the actual thickness of the lens 
may be appreciable, say 4 in., yet com- 
pared with its focal length in such a case 
as yours, viz., 20 inches, it is only as 
1 tc 40. Now, suppose the separation to 
be 1 in. with two 20 inch lenses, you get a 
resultant focus of 10}; or say 104, which 
probably, їп your case, will be near 
enough. 


Combined Bath. 
I have been using a ready prepared combined 
toning and fixing bath for P.O.P., and find 
when the bath has been kept some time there 
is a black deposit. Is this a vital part of the 
solution? Would it be impaired by filtering? 
I made my solution with boiled water, distilled 
water not being available. H. S. (Hull). 
Like yourself, we are quite in the dark 
as to the composition of the bath you 
have been using, so can only make a 
rough guess that the black deposit is pro- 
bably gold thrown out of solution. This 
being tne case, it is probable that the bath 
will not tone, and it will make no differ- 
ence whether you filter it or not. The 
only suggestions we can offer are that 
you should only make up just as much 
of the mixture as you require for imme. 
diate use. This applies equally to using 
a ready-made bought mixture or making 
up your own bath. 


Blisters ол Bromides. 

I get blisters оп washing my enlargement 

after using sepia toner, etc. 

H. E. (Hockley). 

In general, blisters come from one ot 
two causes. À sudden change of tem- 
perature, i.e., changing from a warmish 
to a colder temperature of solution, or 
vice versa, and evolution of gas by pass- 
ing a print from one solution to another 


solution without intermediate washing. 
This gives you the probable clue to your 
trouble. Be careful to wash thoroughly 
between the various operations, e.g., 
bleaching and darkening, and be careful 
to see that the temperature of the baths 
and washing water is the same within a 
degree or two. Feeling with your hand 
anl guessing is not good enough. You 
can get a cheap thermometer for some- 
thing under a shilling. It does not a bit 
matter that the thermometer is not quite 
accurate. The point is that you can keep 
the various solutions at or close about the 
same temperature, which may desirably 
be kept between бо and зо deg. Е. 


Development. 
I have twelve carefully exposed plates, 
though I dare say some are under or over. 
They are not marked. Do you recommend 
hand (individual) or tank (collective) develop- 
ment? Can you recommend absolutely the 
best formula for unknown exposures? 
L. C. (Dunfermline). 
We only wish we did know the absolutely 
best developer. Doctors differ. No two 
experts are in absolute agreement. The 
fact is, the best developer is the one of 
which we have had most experience. 
Without saying best or worst, we can offer 
you the following formula as one that we 
have used for many hundreds of plates. 
To 18 oz. water add 1 oz. soda sulphite 
(crystals) and г oz. soda carbonate 
crystals). When these are dissolved filter 
or decant off the clear part, and add to it 


.20 gr. metol and 4o gr. of hydroquinone, 


and то gr. of potassium bromide. This 
brings out the image in a short time (per- 
haps то to 15 seconds), but requires about 
5 minutes to build up fair density. It is 
quite possible that, in the case of slight 
over-exposure, the negative during de. 
velopment may appear to be fogged, but 
in printing, this slight fog veil will have 
little, if any, practical effect, and may be 
ignored. | 


Dark-room; Focussing, etc. 
(1) Could you give me a few hints about 
making an outdoor dark-room where there is 
no gas or water supply? (2)Is it better when 
photographing dogs, given possible condi- 
tions, to use F/16 or F/8? In a certain table 
of hyperfocal distances the hyperfocal distance 
with a sł inch lens at F/16 is given as 16 feet, 
but if i want to photograph a dog sitting on 
а box, at 6 feet distance, so as to get head 
and shoulders, what shall I do? Should I 
stand 6 feet away, set the scale to 6 feet, and 
use F/16? А. F. (Brighton). | 


(1) We can only give very general sug. 
gestions without knowing very fully all 
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the many circumstances. The dark.room 
will have to be light-tight, but not air- 
tight, a difference of very great practical 
importance. You must contrive a light- 
tight inlet for ventilation at one end, and 
a similar outlet at the other end, the 
outlet being the higher of the two. Place 
the window where direct sunlight does not 
fall on it, arrange the sink at the end 
opposite to the door, let the waste-pipe 
outlet from the sink come outside the 
room. Have the floor six inches above 
the ground, so as to minimise cold and 
damp feet. (2) Set the focussing scale to 
the distance the lens is from the object. 
The stop required depends on the depth 
of subject, i.e., distance between the 
nearest and most distant part of the sub- 
ject. To take a random example, sup- 
pose the focal length (f) of lens to be 
6 inches, and the nearest point (N) to be 
4 feet, and most distant point (F) of the 
object to be 5 feet, we require to find 
what stop will give us the object so that 
пэ part is noticeably out of focus (i.e., 
fuzzified not more · һап r.rooth inch). 
For the denominator multiply 25 by f 
times f, and then by Е minus N. Divide 
this by 6 times F multiplied by N, or, in 
figures, multiply together 25, 6, 6, 1. 
Then for the denominator multiply 6 by 
5 and by 4. DE one by the other 
you get 756, or say Е/8. But you must 
clearly understand that with F /8 you will 
not get all parts dead sharp, but sharp 
enough not to be noticeably out of focus 
under normal conditions of inspection. 


Focussing, etc. 
I have a magazine camera, with 5% inch focus 
lens, and stops F/8, 11, 16, 22, 3a, and 
supplementary lenses for 3, 6. and feet. 
How can I focus for 10 to a5 feet? hat is 
the nearest distance I can focus for when 
using F/8, 11, etc.? 
G. F. H. (London, W.). 
The following table will perhaps make 
matters clear enough for practical work: 
F/8 F/11 F/16 F/22 F/32 
32 22 16 12 8 feet. 
Thus, with F/1r you will get objects at 
and beyond 22 feet practically sharp, but 
objects up to half this distance, i.e., 
11 feet, may be included, if you do not 
mind very slight out-of-focus effect. You 
must understand that objects at 22 ft. will 
be sharper than at, say, 12 feet, but the 
nearer parts will be sharp enough for 
pictorial purposes. 


Dark-room Walls. 
The prize-winners in vour recent competition 
recommend painting the walls white. This is 
useful for showing up bottles, etc., but when 
using the enlarging lantern, will not the light 
reflected from the paper be reflected by 
the light walls on to the paper again? I have 
always understood that for enlarging the walls 
should be dead, non-reflecting black. 
А. S. (Concepcion). 
You are quite right. If the dark.room 
lamp emits only rays harmless to the 
plates, etc., a white wall will give you the 
convenience of seeing bottles, etc., in 
safety, but these same white walls will 
reflect some of the rays from the enlarging 
lantern which act on the bromide paper. 
Thus you cannot have utmost advantage 
both ways. But you can effect a com- 
promise by using a naphthol green wall, 
which will reflect harmless rays from the 
enlarging lantern, and, at the same time, 
be decidedly better than dead, black walls 
when developing plates. If this sugges- 
tion is not applicable in your case, then 
perhaps you could have a black or red cur- 
tain hung up at the back of and round 
about your lantern. Any light reflected . 
from the other parts of the room walls 
would probably be negligible. 
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An Ill-matched Pair. 


Two things that cannot 
be said to be made for 
each other are the bicycle 
and the camera. If all the 
devices which have been 
suggested at various times 
ior attaching the photo- 
graphic kit to the wheel had been patented, the Patent Office 
would have been brought to a state of collapse. What some of 
us are looking for is a bicycle or a motor-car which shall have a 
camera as a fixture—just as much of a fixture as the saddle of 
the one and the crank handle of the other. That is a hint which 
I hope will be noted in Coventry. Perhaps it would be possible 
to introduct some arrangement which would act as a camera by 
day and as a head-lamp by night. Meanwhile, I never watch my 
neighbour sailing off down the road on Sunday mornings with 
his photographic paraphernalia without fearing he should break 
his neck as well as the Sabbath. 


Complex Simplicity. 


In my experience I have never yet come across a simple 
means of attaching a camera to a bicycle that was not, on the 
whole, far more complex than the one it was intended to dis 
place. One non.photographic journal devotes two columns to 
proving how simple a thing it is to fix your camera on to your 
wheel. As for the expense, so far as I can reckon it out, the 
cost of the arrangement would only be about that of the original 
cost of the bicycle, without allowing anything for breakages. 
The idea is to buy a parcel carrier, and, after adapting it out 
of all recognition, to have it firmly clamped to the steering- 
post. Who does not remember Lord Mutanhed's delight in his 
mail-cart, with its “little seat in fwont, with an iwon wail, for 
the driver," and how the people rushed out of their cottages 
and “awested his pwogwess, to know if he wasn't the post. 
Glorwrious!” А similar experience might readily befall the 
man who had his photographic kit fastened to a carrier over his 
front wheel. He might be taken for a glorified errand-boy from 
the provision shop. 


* Something Attempted, Nothing Done.'' 

I never see a camera fitted to a bicycle without thinking of 
my old friend, Freewheeler. After trying his camera in all 
sorts of impossible positions, clipping it to the slanting tube 
or to the brake, hanging it from the signal bell, or putting it 
in the place of the saddle, he was bound to confess that he 
became, as he expressed it, pneumatically tired. In spite of all 
his attempts, the camera insisted upon coming off, and came off 
accordingly with celerity and precision. At last he called in 
aid the local blacksmith, the muscles of whose brawny arms 
were strong as iron bands. The blacksmith said that the 
matter had better be left entirely in his large and sinewy hands. 
He had the shoeing of three horses to finish, and then he 
would be in fine trim for the operation. Мо fear but that he 
could fix it. And fix it he did. 


Fixed. 


I am not sufficiently informed in mechanics to say exactly 
what it was the blacksmith did to it. Freewheeler did explain 
it to me, with various references to spanners, and iron hooks, 
and rivet holes, and crank rackets, and bolts with winged nuts, 
and threaded pins, and all joints. Anyhow, in the long run 
that camera became so indissolubly wedded to the bicycle that 
it seemed as if only the crack of doom could separate the two. 
When last I heard from Freewheeler he was looking for a super- 
blacksmith who might be able to remove either the camera 
from the bicycle or the bicycle from the camera—he was not 
particular which. And the point in the machine's anatomy at 
which the camera was fixed will be best understood when it is 
said that the lens looked out upon the pedals Нот the back of 
the front wheel. By mammoth exertions, in the course of 
which the bicycle had to take the attitude of a shying horse, it 
was possible to expose a plate to some effect in that camera, 
but an out.of.focus pedal at the top of the picture always 
revealed the work as one of Freewheeler's. 
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Our Post Bag. 


HEINRICH.—How can you get photographs of our principal 
forts? The cheapest way is to purchase them at the nearest 
picture postcard shop. Ш they haven't it in hand it is ten to 
one that they can send to Germany for it. The alternative is to 
take the photographs yourself. In the event of arrest you can 
always find an English solicitor and barrister to defend you for 
а fee. Апа see their delight when they dodge you Нее. If 
arrested, the following pleas are generally found successful. 
Some of them are alternatives. 

(1) Wasn't there. 

(2) Was there, but wasn't photographing. 

(3 Was there, was photographing, but had short-focus lens, 
which is no good for forts. | 


(4) Was there, was photographing, but had long-focus lens, 
which is no use for forts. 

(5) Deny the forts are forts. Thought they were ant-hills. 

(6) If they were forts, and you were photographing them, it 
was only for a friendly nation. 

(7) Claim the write to work for a minimum wage. (It means 
RE but goes well with the audience at the back of the 
court. 

(8 Claim that if you are charged with being a spy you have 
the right to be tried by a jury of your peers (1.е., by а jury ой 
other spies). 

When the Days are Bright. 


What a stream of kind advice, 
Precious, privileged, precise, 
Comes my way not oace or twice 
When the days are bright ! 
I should rise before the sun, 
While the morning mist is spun, 
And be fresher than a pun 
For effects at night. 


Earth's alive with joy or jest, 

In that hole a redstart's nest, 

On that branch a golden crest, 
In that hedge a crake ; 

Here the wood anemone, 

And the everlasting pea, 

While the blooming chestnut tree 
Surely I shall take? 


If I fail in one of these, 
If but once I seek my ease, 
If I stay myself to please, 
If I falter—Pooh! 
I am faithless to my craft, 
Why was that not photographed? 
Lagged I, afore and a!t.— 
Is it fair, think you? * 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ив SOME ADVICE ON LANDSCAPE WORK. 


HE last few lessons 
have been devoted to 
making the best of 
one’s negatives ог 
prints in various ways, 
and to the selection 
of the most suitable 
“bits ” of architecture 
in cases where the 
mass of material was 
so great that very 
considerable sorting 
out was necessary. 
This week we hope to 
show the landscape 

worker how he may approach his sub- 

jects so as to get the most pleasing re- 
sults. The very word composition 
frightens many novices, who think that, 
in order to learn anything about the 
subject, they must study Burnett’s Art 

Essays and other similar works. So we 
do not want to talk about “ composition,” 
but simply to discuss what we may per- 
haps call the pleasing arrangement of 
the various parts of the picture. 

We see, let us Feld E some pretty 
view, which may include a bend of a 
stream, or some trees, or a thatched cot- 
tage, and because the whole, as it stands, 
looks “pretty,” we decide to photo- 
graph it. To prevent disappointment 
in the result, it is well, first of all, to 


FEET LIBI 


ask ourselves whether the chief charm 
is not due to the colour. At this time of 
the year most of us are particularly 
susceptible to the charm of the early 
foliage. We are taking up again, to a 
great extent, 
the outdoor 
life, and the 
freshness of 
the early sum- 
mer makes 
everything in 
the country 
charming. We 
must decide, 
then, whether 
it is due to 
this that the 
bit of land- 
scape in front 
of us looks so 
nice, because, 
if it is, we 
shall most 
probably find 
the photo- 
graph very 
unsatisfac- 
tory. Of late 
years, not 
only photographers, but painters as 
well, have been apt to ignore things 
which are beautiful in themselves and 
have main- 
tained that art 
| was treatment, 
-y and not sub- 
B і ject, and that 
the uglier and 
nastier the 
subject (in 
many cases at 
all events) the 
higher the art. 
Our advice 
to novices 
would be to 
seek for a sub- 
jet worth 
treating, and 
then apply as 
much treat- 
ment as they 
may be cap- 
able of. That 
is, select some 


xr. 


subject with natural beauty and en- 
deavour to make their photography 
worthy of the subject. 

Few people are without a feeling for 
arrangement, and it is quite surprising 


how the various parts of a subject may 
be arranged in landscape work by even 
slight variations in the position of the 
camera. In this arranging, one should 
bear in mind that one object must be 
predominant. Just asa cricket team must 
be captained, or a picnic party must 
have a leader if it is to remain a p 

rather than a disjointed number of 
units, so a picture must have some main 
object which in its interest overpowers 
everything else. The first thing to do, 
then, is to decide which of the objects 
in a pretty bit of nature before us is the 
one of greatest interest. This will de- 
pend to some extent on the individual, 
one person being attracted by the shape 
of a fine tree, another by reflections in a 
pool of water, and a third by children 
at play. This variation in selection 
gives to work its personal touch, and 
the aim of the worker should be to show 
others how beautiful or interesting that 
particular thing is which attracted their 
attention. Now in print No. 1 we have 
a number ^f things which, taken and 
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four almost equal portions. Now this be suggested that we add a sky, as we 
regularity or geometrical arrangement did in a recent lesson in the front 
of parts attracts our attention, and pre- of the horses and man harrowing. But 


considered separately, might be beauti- 
ful, but the print possesses no interest 
result, 


as a finished because their 


No. 3. 


beauty is not apparent, and because 
each part of the print makes an equal 
claim on our 

attention. The pr ب ایج‎ 
small trees e tr 
near to, the 
larger trees in „Жат а SPOT. 
the middle 
distance, the 
house just 
disappearing 
out of the 
print, and so 
on, all give a 
scattered 1n- 
terest. In fact, 
a third of this 
print, the 
right -hand 
end cut off by 
‘‘the most dis- 
“tint white 
post, would be 
better than 
the whole 
print (and even 
that third would be a poor thing) be- 
cause there would be one object on 
which to concentrate attention. 

In print No. 2 we have another 
attempt on the same material. It has 
now been decided that the house and 
the larger clump of trees is to form the 
main interest. But there is still too 
powerful a conflicting interest, part of 
which comes in an unsuspected way. 
There is the tree just on the left-hand 
edge of the print which attracts an un- 
due amount of attention, and the two 
chalky roadways, which, however, have 
the merit of carrying the eye into the 
picture. We have made the print very 
black and white, so that these Zines 
may be readily noticed, and so it will be 
seen at a glance how the rougher road 
or cart-track is continued by the two 
large trees, and a line is formed which 
cuts the print into two halves. Then the 
row of white posts forms another hori- 
zontal line; again cutting the print in 
two; so that our print is divided into 


vents our prin- 
cipal object.or 
group of ob- 
Jects from 
dominating 
the picture as 
they ought to 
do. 

Print No. 3 
takes us a step 
further in the 
right direc- 
tion. We now 
have got rid 
of the cart- 
track by the 
simple expe- 
dient of mov- 
ing a few feet 
to the right of 
it. By mov- 
ing a few 
yards further 
forward we 
get house and trees on a larger scale; 


in fact, we make sure of this group 
. ‚= г! 1 
$c 7 ; 
А (ch Low 
=й. с, | 
ag s | | 
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being predominant by excluding every- 
thing, or almost everything, else. We 
almost shirk the problem, and in so 
doing only. convey 
part of the impres- 
sion we set out to con- 
vey. We show the 
object, but not in its 
setting. We want 
predominance, but not 
isolation. 

For our fourth at- 
tempt we adopt ap- 
proximately the same 
aspect, but from a 
greater distance, only 
to find that we have 
gone to the other 
extreme, and that 
the empty space in 
the right-hand bot- 
tom corner and the 
larger empty space 
of the sky are over- 
powering. It might 


a soft and delicate sky would still leave 
an overpowering area of sky, and a 
ii d dramatic sky would still more 
transfer the interest from landscape to 
sky. . What we want is something be- 
tween print No. 3 and No. 4 and No. 5; 
our final attempt is probably the best 
compromise. The addition of a deli- 
cate sky would be necessary, but the 
area of sky would not be too great. The 
foreground is slightly broken up. The 
position and surroundings of the main 
group are sufhciently indicated. The 
arrangement of the principal and the 
secondary parts of the print is satis- 
factory. That is, the print has not any 
one-sided appearance. The lines 
formed by the road, hedge, and so on 
are not obtrusive, and the row of white 
posts is the only really objectionable 
feature. Fortunately, such a row of 
posts may easily be got rid of. The 
expert worker would readily remove 
them from his negative with a scraper, 
but the novice can spot them out of the 
finished print, particularly if a bromide 
or gaslight print, either with a brush 
and a little Indian ink tempered with 
blue so as to match the colour of the 
print or with a carbon pencil. If the 
brush and colour are used, a few touches 
on the road near the edge of the print 
may also be given, just to tone down its 
whiteness, thus keeping the interest 
more nearly in the centre of the print. 
We have selected as simple a land- 
scape subject as possible in order to 
illustrate these points in selection and 
arrangement, choosing it, in fact, for 
its simplicity, and not for any pictorial 
value, but we think the various aspects 
of the subject show that even with such 
a simple and possibly ordinary subject, 
arrangement 1s worth consideration. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 
previous Beginners Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londcn, W.C. 
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children as models in 


ке RTINA hi 
figure studies 


entails no little 
patience, skill and judgment if satis- 
factory results are to ensue otherwise 
than by the kindness of one’s luck. Now 


and again good fortune attends the snap- 
shot of the more discriminating photo- 
grapher, and he scores a “happy” result, 
but for steady, serious work with chi!dren 
one requires abundant patience, a quick 
eye, and rapid judgment, and, above all, 
the art of seeing things with the child's 
eye. One must forget that one is grown 
up, stiff and starchy, and go back to the 
days when a half-holiday with an extra 
half-crown tip from Uncle Jim was the 
grandest luck imaginable. One must 
forget all about the art and the science of 


photography, and just regard it as a 
rather jolly kind of game for making 


amusing pictures. Smith minor’s idea of 
real music is “a thing you wind up, and 
then turn a handle, and it makes jolly 
tunes.” His idea of a camera if he has 
not already started photography “оп his 
own” is “a thing like a ball that you 


From the Weekly Competition ( Beginners), 


squeeze, and then get pictures out of a 
box." 

Now, as previouslv pointed out on this 
page, one great thing about figure work 
of all kinds 1s harmony between the figure 
and surroundings, and perhaps one can 
sav that this is especially desirable in 
the case of children. We mention this 
again because not long ago we saw а very 
good technical photograph of a regular 
"tomboy " with cricket bat, cap, flannels, 
etc., evidently taken in a drawing-room, 
and of course the two ideas of cricket and 
drawing-room clashed fatally. 
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Every week two or three 
News Weekly Competition 
to other readers dealing with the same 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
will be dealt with here 


class 


In both the little pictures on this page 
we have evidence of careful technique and 
also of definite attempts for certain light 
and shade effects—both excellent features 
in their way—but also in both there is a 
little too much suggestion of the photo- 


grapher's arrangement. In fig А one 
gets the notion that the boy was posed 
just there, “like that,” and of course he 


the camera just at the wrong 
Now had he been turned round 
appear to be going away from 
should not have gct the same 
hint of posing and arrangement. 
itself is certainly curious, and 
probably the strong perspective effect was 
difficult, if not impossible, to avoid 
entirely. A lower view-point for the lens 
would have avoided the awkward con- 
junction of the lower corner of the dis- 
tant doorway and boy's head. The very 
marked difference in size between the 
nearer and further doorways or openings 
gives one an exaggerated notion of the 
length of the passage. The broad and 
simple massing of the lights and shades 
gives the little picture considerable 
strength and force of interest. 

Turning now to fig. B, one of the first 
things that strike one 1$ the conflict which 
arises be- 


looked at 
moment. 
sO as to 
us, we 
strong 
The scene 


tween the 
little maid 
and the bars 
of the win- 
dow frame. 
The reader 
will see tne 
point at 
once if he 
covers up 
tor a mo- 
ment first 
one half and 
then the 
other half of 
this network 
of lines. 
Moreover, 
this ЖЕ 
afford a use- 


íul exercise 
in simplifi- 
cation and 
trimming, for each one to find out Бу 
such ícovering up) experiment how much 
on this side or that can best be spared, 
short of going to the extreme course of 
eliminating all the window bars. 

The dark background brings the girls' 
head into forceful prominence—but at the 
same time this very dark background 
draws our attention to the fact that the 
face is lacking in modulations of light 
and shade. This effect is due to the fact 
that we only see the light and not the 
shadow side of the face. Or we may put 
the same thing in a slightly different way 


By Miss В. м. Spencer. 


Competition, 


NEWS. 
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prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


by saying that the direction of incident 
light, and line of sight are much about 
the same; or again by saying that the 


A.—IN OLD WHITBY. By J. 


Sharp. 


From the Weekly Competition 
(Beginners). 


from 
This 15 a 


chief light on the objects comes 
somewhere behind the camera. 
point so often overlooked that special 
attention 1s called to it. The inexperi- 
enced worker using both eyes sees a cer- 


tain amount of stereoscopic relief and 
variety of colour, but if he, in this case, 
for instance, had used one eve only, and 


viewed his subject through a blue or 
neutral tint glass he would “have seen the 
flatness due to lack of variety of light and 
shade much as we see it now. It is often 
a very useful help, when learning to fore- 
cast what the photographic print 1$ likelv 
to be, to acquire the simple art of viewing 
the subject through eyelids nearly closed, 
i.e. open just enough to show the light- 
ness and darkness of different parts, but 
not enough to show small details. This, 
of course, is onlv an approximation to 
photographic effect, for we have to make 
allowance, sometimes very considerable, 
for differences due to colour. But simple 
experiments like this may be very useful 
if a little discrimination 13 exercised 
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A HUNGARIAN BY-WAY. Dv KRAUSZ BELA (Budapest). 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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“THE CAT THAT WALKED BY HIMSELF." 


Bv Miss FRANCES PITT. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BREAKFAST. By MADAME D’ORA (Vienna). 
From the Exhibition of Portraiture held at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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On Monday next, June roth, an exhibition of con- 
siderable interest will be opened at THE А. P. Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


AN EXHIBITION ОР It will consist entirely of 
DUTOH PICTORIAL WORK. pictures by Dutch pictorial 
workers. Most of these are 


members of the Netherlands Photo-Club, the premier 
photographic society in Holland, and readers of THE 
A. P. who visit the Little Gallery will be struck with the 
excellence of much of the work shown. One notable 
feature for the discerning visitor to observe will be the 
point of view presented by the pictures in this collection. 
Here will be seen Holland and its inhabitants as observed 
by Dutch eyes and cameras, and although a certain 
similarity exists, there will be found distinct points of 
difference between these “native ” pictures and the re- 
presentations of pictorial Holland as given by British 
workers who have visited that country in such numbers. 
To all those who are interested in the country of canals, 
costumes, and windmills this little exhibition should 
prove extremely attractive, and, in particular, we com- 
mend it to the members of the Photographic Convention 
of the United Kingdom who are attending the Amster- 
dam meeting this summer (July 8th-13th). The exhibi- 
tion will remain open until the first week of July, so 
there will be ample time for all to visit the Little Gallery. 
Admission is free. 
9e P e 
When a Liverpool worker of such excellence as Mr. 
J. Dudley Johnston lectures on a little trip in Italy, it is 
natural to expect something good; but 
UNDER ITALIAN his enthusiastic audience at the Royal 
SKIES. Photographic Society the other evening 
was scarcely prepared for the painter- 
esque beauty of his renderings of the lakes of Lom- 
bardy and the palaces of Venice. It was a lecture which 
proved at once the powers and the limitations of photo- 
graphy, for although Mr. Johnston got his sunlight he 
could not get his colour, and it was necessary to fill in 
the defects of the monochrome representation by saying 
that the hills were purple, and the olive-trees a grey- 
green, and the Venetian stone a cream, and the water- 
ways shimmering with a thousand tints around the 
gondolas. One prosaic warning for the Venice visitor 
is worth repeating. The city is infested with guides 
who are really trade touts, and the way in which a guide 
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can give a practical turn to a description of St. Mark’s 
by inveigling you into a neighbouring glassware dealer's 
is described as something marvellous. 


в е ® 


The advertising value of the photograph is continually 
receiving new exemplifications. What seems to be a 
new idea in publication is the custom of 
SWEET ARE business firms and philanthropic agencies at 
TME USES. the Press inspection of a new undertaking 
or extension to distribute photographs 
among the journalists present in the hope that they may 
be considered of sufficient "news value" to be pub- 
lished. We were present recently at two functions, as 
widely apart as the opening of the new wing of a hos- 
pital and the inauguration of a new system of ventila- 
tion on an underground railway, in which a number of 
excellent prints were produced, and the men who hap- 
pened to be on the staffs of illustrated papers asked to 
help themselves. It is at least a recognition of the in- 
fluence of the illustrated Press, and the mention of it 
may be a useful suggestion to other business men, for a 
photograph, especially if it is the work of a man of 
ideas, need not be uninteresting or unacceptable because 
a commercial element attaches to it. 


о s og 


During the past year or two the interest taken in the 
money-making side of photography has increased by 
leaps and bounds, and it is 

CASH AND THE AMATEUR very difficult nowadays to 
PHOTOGRAPHER. definitely point to the exact 
period of his career where the 

amateur ceases to be an amateur and becomes a profes- 
As we have observed previously, the line of de- 
marcation is very fine, and possibly the real test is to 
know whether the individual who receives cash for his 
photographs is entirely dependent upon his camera for 
his livelihood, or whether he is independent, and regards 
reproduction fees as merely a remunerative side-line. 
In the latter circumstances it appears that he may still 
consider himself ап amateur and receive every en- 
couragement to collect as much coin of the realm in ex- 
change for his photographs as is legitimately possible. 
We are constantly in receipt of letters from aspiring 
amateurs seeking advice, not only Фог the betterment 
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of their work, but for tips regarding the sale of it. So 
much depends, however, upon the character of the work 
and the purpose for which it is intended, that we are 
convinced an accurate knowledge of this form of free- 
lance Press photography can only be acquired by a cer- 
tain amount of expert instruction. A course such as 
that prescribed by the Practical Correspondence College, 
of Thanet House, Strand, London, W.C., is the sort of 
thing we mean, and there appears no doubt that the 
amateur who takes advantage of the experienced 
guidance given in this way will reap the benefit in no 
unpleasant manner. 
ge ф e 
Much has been said in the past, and many suggestions 
—often quite obviously impracticable—have been made 
on the subject of education by 
CINEMATOGRAPHY AND cinematography and on the 
EDUCATION. possibilities of the moving- 
picture machine in this direction. 
Hitherto, however, we have had to be content, to a great 
extent, with words and theories; we have not been given 
practical proof of the theorists’ assertions. In view of 
this vagueness and uncertainty on what is, undoubtedly, 
an important subject, it is interesting to learn that a 
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second series of invitation performances are being 
organised (as a continuation of those which were given 
under the same auspices last year), with the object of 
demonstrating what actually can be done with the cine- 
matograph in the school and in the lecture theatre. 
These performances will be given at Cinema House, 
Oxford Street, W. (lent for the occasion by the pro- 
prietors), on the mornings of Wednesday, June sth, 
Wednesday, June 12th, and Saturday, June 15th, from 
її till 1 o'clock. A unique collection of films, repre- 
senting the best that has yet been done in cinemato- 
graphy on its more serious side, will be exhibited on 
each occasion. The matinees are being organised by 
the proprietors of the Bioscope. The first performance 
is being arranged exclusively for members of the medi- 
cal profession (by whom alone tickets for it are avail- 
able), and the films shown will be purely technical ones; 
the second performance will be devoted to natural 
science; and the third performance will be a demonstra- 
tion of the educational possibilities of the cinematograph 
as an “ animated text-book." Many well-known scientists 
and educationalists have already announced their inten- 
tion of being present, and the demonstration promises to 
be both interesting and significant. 


— —À T 
«THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JUNE. 
EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes, The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. 


The 


following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily oa the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/1l is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


For F/5°6 give half. From 6 to 8 a.m. or from 4 to 6 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to B p.m., increase them three or four times. 


R А А | А Ultra Rapid 
S : P Plate. T 


UBJECT. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light. pure: wet street 
scenes, etc. ies 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with ‘strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings ... 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big шо», and white ге- 
flector ... ... ... ps 


зесв. 


1/60 sec. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. | 1/200 sec. 
1/10 „ | 1/76 ,, | 1/100 , | 1/125 ,, 
1/30 ,, | 1/60 , [1/70 , 1/90 ,, 
1/15 ,, | 1/80 , | 1/40 ,, 1/50 ,, 
1/12 5 1/26 ,, 1/80 ,, 1/40 » 
1з „ (46 „n |48 „| ало, 
2 secs.| 1 » 3/4 » 1/2 » 


As a further guide we append a йз? of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided inte groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Red Seal. 
s uper-Speed. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 


Curresion, Extra Special 
E POEM Ultra Rapid. 
EDWARDS omet 
GEM, 

Bi 


ILFORD, Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

o Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, еш» 

z Violet Label 
MARION, SUR Me 


99 
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Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 


Pacat, Panchromatic 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
Warwick War Kia 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 

WRATTEN „Speed, Verichrome 

and Panchromatic. 

Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, a Rapid. 


Royal Standard 

Extra Rapid. 

РЯ Royal Standard 
Ortho. 


,* 


Сарстт, 


CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

А Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteo-. 

Iurorp, Rapid Chromatic. 

» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LeTo, Phænix. 


Lumiere, Blue Label. 

MARION, Ínstantaneous. 
$$ 1во. 

Mawson, Felixi. 


RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 


Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

BARNET, Film. 


CLZRON, Roll Film. 
- Flat Film. 
Eastman, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
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Epwarps, Matte-Ground. 
ENsiGN, Film. 
Сем, Isochromatic. 
ium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


rtho. 
IMPERIAL, Githochrome S.R. 
i Sovereign. 


Корак, М.С. Film. 
» Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, p Orbe, A, B, and C. 
ilm 
TC ш 
AGET, o 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Fil E 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 
Warwick, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
» Chromo-Isolar 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


BARNET, Medium. 
edium Ortho 

ILFORD, Chromatic. 
mpress. 

MARION, Portrait. 


Pacet, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, inuy: 

d Iso, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium. 
ILronp, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
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HAT'S the 
W good of 
bothering 
about the popularity 
of the stereoscope 
in years gone by? 
Reasons, logical and 
otherwise, have been 
given for its decline sufh- 
cient to “fll a book." It 
was with the general 
public that the stereoscope 
gained and maintained its popularity until 
it lost it. 

In proportion to the vast increase in the 
number of photographers there are to-day, 
stereoscopy never will be as popular as it for- 
merly was; but what of that? It does not 
alter the fact that "the most perfect transcript 
of nature photography is capable of rendering is 
by a good stereoscopic picture properly presented to 
the observer." This quotation is nearly forty years old, 
yet it's worth repeating, because it's true to-day. Of 
course, there are those who say and do things based 
upon their experiences, and there are others who say 
and do things without any experience at all, and often 
prejudice steps in. There are thousands of amateur 
photographers to-day who have never had a first-class 
stereoscopic transparency properly presented for their 
inspection, though many may have seen a few mixed 
and mediocre paper slides by ап eighteenpenny 
stereoscope, whilst others may have even had the oppor- 
tunity of attempting to see better slides by such a defec- 
tive instrument as was provided at a recent photo- 
graphic exhibition. 

Nature has provided us with two eyes, the sensitive 
portions of which are at a fixed distance apart, and 
although the image formed on each retina is not 
alive, there are other functions (which cannot be entered 
upon in this short article) by which the retinal images 
are conveyed as a message to the brain, and the mind, 
in accepting the message, refers it back from whence 
it came to its right place in space, and then, and only 
there, we see distinctly (we do not see anything in the 
еуе). Our experience, obtained by parallel vision for 
distant objects, and by more or less convergence for 
nearer objects, with the rapid change from one to the 
other—which the mind accepts and translates—enables 
us to estimate and appreciate distance and solidity in 
natural objects. 

If some mechanical contrivance be introduced to 
temporarily extend or diminish the interocular space, 
our estimate of distance and our judgment in perspec- 
tive and solidity would be upset and misleading; there- 
fore, it would be unnatural, though it might be curious 
and even funny. 
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eC» By W. I. CHADWICK. 


Although our eyes are at a fixed distance apart, and 
we see distant objects by parallel vision, we do not 
see two objects: the mind draws the lines of sight 
together, and we see the object single, as though by one 
central binocular eye (œil cyclopéen) at the root of the 
nose. 

If we present a stereoscopic picture with the corre- 
sponding distant points wider apart than the interocular 
space, we could not see them as one point by unaided 
vision, so the function of the stereoscope—provided with 
lenticular prisms—is to bend the rays from the widely 
separated points to enter the two eyes as if they were 
parallel. 

If the lenses on the camera be mounted at a fixed 
distance, say 2% or 3 in. centres, with their axes 
parallel, then in all the resulting negatives the distant 
objects will be 2% or 3 in. from point to point. Objects 
in the middle distance will be shown slightly wider 
apart, and foreground objects will be still wider apart, 
depending upon their proximity; but when the prints 
have been transposed (mounting the picture taken by 
the right-hand lens so as to be seen by the right eye, 
and the left-hand picture by the left eye), these condi- 
tions will be reversed; corresponding points in the fore- 
ground will be nearer together than corresponding 
points of distant 
objects, and it is 
in the trimming 
for transposing, 
and the mount- 
ing of paper 
prints, and т 
transposing for 
the printing of 
trans parencies 
that errors, ir- 
regularities, and 
disappointments 
generally occur, 
especialy from 
negatives made 
at various 
centres. Paper 
prints from 
uniformly taken 
negatives can be 


transposing and 
mounting with- 
out any risk or mistake by the use of a suitable twin- 
cutting guide. 

I have before me, as I write, a paper stereoscope slide 
published quite recently (by a firm who ought to know 
better); the dual prints, although from a very nice 
negative, are ruined by the trimming and the mounting; 
the foreground is seen a little in front of a flat light buff 


(See next page.) 


A Convenient Stereoscope. 
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mount, on which is heavy letterpress printing intended 
to be seen and read when viewing the slide by the 
stereoscope, and this (by comparative size of the letter- 
press) conveys the impression of a little paper print of 
a toy village stuck on a highly-coloured mount. Now 
I apply a dull black paper mask to this slide, obscuring 
the whole of the light-coloured mount and letterpress. 
The difference is indeed remarkable. I now realise 
a pretty Swiss village, with mountains miles away at 
the back, as in Nature. 


Paper Slides v. Transparencies. 

But paper slides at their very best are much inferior 
to good transparencies, and as most amateurs do not 
require more than one or two good slides from each 
negative, I say, why bother with paper slides at all? 


Stereoscopic transparencies are quite as easily made as | 


lantern slides, when suitable appliances are used. И 
must be admitted that in transposing and printing trans- 
parencies by contact there are many pitfalls, which are 
sometimes difficult to avoid; for instance, the lengths of 
negative and transparency plates by different makers 
vary as much as 1-16th of an inch and more, and this in- 
accuracy 1$ just doubled in transposing, when the 
lengths of the plates and the printing frame are co- 
operant; and when the negatives are at various centres 
these aberrations are multiplied. 


Making Stereo. Slides by Copying. 

But by a suitable twin-lens copying camera there is 
no risk or trouble either in transposing or in obtaining 
the right centres, for the instrument does it all “оп its 
own," and any little inequality in length of plates is of 
no consequence. 

The copying arrangement which I use is my ordinary 
stereo camera, with which I take the negatives. This is 
attached, by a tripod screw, to a plain baseboard, on 
one end of which a cigar-box is fixed at the right 
height, a portion of the bottom having been removed 
for holding the negative; this is blackened inside (no 
central division is necessary), but as my camera will 
not admit of the necessary extension for copying by my 
ordinary lenses, a pair of inexpensive short-focus lenses 
are employed (the use of shorter focus lenses for copying 
makes no difference, either in centres, angle of view, or 
perspective). А shect of white paper, supported by a 
piece of thin wood, serves as a reflector when placed in 
front of the negative. 

Now if, as has been said, the negative be at 3 in. 
centres for the distant objects, and the foreground 
objects be at 34 in. or more, when copied and 
transposed—without any enlargement or reduction—by 
a camera with the twin-lenses at 3 in. centres, the 
resulting transparency will be 3 in. centres for the distant 
objects and 23 in., or less, for foreground objects, 
which is as it should be. Ап opaque paper twin mask, 
with 23 in. openings at 22 in. centres should be bound 
up with the transparency; then we see the subject 
through, and bevond, the opening at its right place in 
space; there should be no transparent margin or the 
slightest suggestion of a mount. Another advantage 
in camera printing is that the negative may be copied 
through its own glass, and the transparency can then 
be viewed through its own glass, dispensing with a 
cover-glass in front; thus, with a fine ground-glass 
backing, there are only two glasses in the finished slide, 
instead of three as іп contact printed slides (thin 
xvlonite ground or matt surface on both sides is a good 
substitute for fine ground glass, and far less expensive; 
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there are also on the market "matt" transparency 
plates; these don't require a ground glass). 
lransparencies for the stereoscope should be deeper 
printed than for lantern slides; such as would be con- 
sidered "flat " as a single picture is best for the 
stereoscope; bright, vigorous or under-printed slides are 
usually “chalky " or “snowy ” by the stereoscope. 


The Stereoscope. 

But the best stereoscopic slide ever made may not 
be a success if the stereoscope is unsuitable. For 
transparencies it should be of box-form—no openings 
except at the back—the lenses—which are used also 
as prisms—should be the same focus as the lenses em- 
ployed to produce the negative; then the results are 
seen under the conditions in which they were taken, 
in correct mathematical perspective and apparent 
natural size. И the lenses be, say, 5 in. focus, and a 
slide be presented, made by, say, 3 in. focus lenses, 
and the next Бу 7 in. focus, they would convey false 
impressions. А focussing adjustment is imperative, and 
in a box stereoscope a rack and pinion movement is 
best. 

Now, as everybody's eyes are not alike, some being 
slightly wider apart than others, the lenses on the 
stereoscope should be provided with a slight lateral 
adjustment to accommodate this. Those who wear 
spectacles know that somebody else's spectacles, 
though they may have the same focus lenses or identical 
glasses to their own, are “somehow not quite suitable 
to their sight at first, though they seem to get better 
after a little while." The reason is that the spectacles 
(the frames) are at slightly different centres, or the 
glasses not mounted centrally. 

When spectacles are properly adjusted (suitable), the 
frame may be seen by the wearer not as two frames 
side by side, or overlapping, but as one oval frame in 
the centre at the root of the nose, and this is as all 
binocular instruments (opera glasses, field glasses and 
stereoscopes) should be. 

Speaking on the stereoscope at the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society, as far back as 1869, Prof. Piazzi 
Smyth most highly recommended “а movement for 
convenient alteration of the horizontal distance the 
lenses are apart, to suit the eyes of each spectator." He 
said, "Indeed, this last adjustment is so exceedingly 
important to get the best optical performance, without 
strain on the eye and brain, that it is my private opinion 
that no stereoscope should be offered for sale without 
it. 

In the early days, those English firms who manu- 
factured stereoscopes, such as Messrs. R. and J. Beck, 
never supplied one without this adjustment; but then, 
Becks are opticians. Many of the stereoscopes in use 
in England to-day are made abroad, and do not possess 
this useful movement at all. 

But, however good the slide, and however perfect 
the stereoscope, if the lighting is not right, the whole 
thing may be again a failure. 

The stereoscope shown in the accompanying Шиз- 
tration is mounted on a stand 18 in. high, and for use in 
the daylight it is placed upon a table at a window; in 
the evening it is placed on a smooth japanned wooden 
trav, with a lighted lamp and opal globe behind it, and 
with the assurance that the illumination is right, the 
tray carrying the stereoscope and lamp may be slid 
over the table to the right or left, backwards and 
forwards, or round a big table, for the admiration of 
those present. 
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ERHAPS one 
P ought not to 


say a “new” 
method, but, rather, 
a little - known 


method, for it is indeed difficult to draw the line between 
what is new and what is a modification of an old method. 
However, apart from words or phrases, the practical point 
is this. At times we get a fairly good negative, so far as the 
foreground is concerned; but on the top of this is a blank- 


printing sky, when anything like reasonable printing 
exposure is given to the land part. ‚ 

In many cases the introduction of cloud forms is not 
essential, or even desirable, but blank paper 1s quite impos- 
sible, so our compromise is a slight graduating of the sky 

part—toning down 
A RB of the sky, as the 


phrase runs—with 
the idea of suggest- 
ing sky or atmo- 
spheric effect. How 
to do this without 
shifting the paper 
out of the printing 
frame is the pro- 
2 | 3 lv 6 blem of the moment. 


Now the question 
is twofold — first, 
how far to print 
the land part, 
and, second, 
how much extra 
exposure to 
give the dense 
sky part, so 
that these two 


may happily 
blend with the 
Fig. 3. same develop- 
ment. The fol- 


lowing procedure is so simple that the beginner who knows 
how to load up a printing frame with negative and bromide 
(or gaslight) paper, and then develop a print in the ordinary 
way, should have no difficulty in ane it out. 

By way of example, we take a half-plate printing frame, 
and along the bevel or sloping edge towards the face we stick 
a narrow strip of white gummed paper all round the four 
bevelled edges. Fig. 1 will make this clear at a glance, where 
we see the face of the frame shaded, and the narrow strips of 
paper left white. 

Next, the two longer strips are divided by well-marked 
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| | А New Method of Making a Trial Print 
| on Bromide or Gaslight Paper. 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
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pencil or ink lines into six or any other convenient number of 
equal parts (six are shown in the diagram). Along the 
shorter strips we mark off three or four equal divisions in a 
similar way, but in this case they are much smaller—say one- 
third of the divisions on the longer strips. 


| : 


| 
‚ 


Fig. 4. 

Place the negative with its sky part adjacent to the smaller 
divisions along the shorter edge, and load up the frame with 
bromide paper. 

Now let us fix on a quarter-minute at 4 ft. from an ordinary 
gas-burner as our unit. We require a bit of card a trifle 
larger than the size of the negative. At 4 ft. we expose the 
whole of the negative for one unit, viz., quarter-minute. 
Then we place the shielding card along the two first pair of 
marks on the larger paper strip, i.e., A and A. Compare 
fig. 2 and fig. 1. This covers up one-sixth of the nega- 
tive. We now expose the remaining—i.e., uncovered—five- 
sixths of negative one more unit, and then slide the shielding 
card up to the second pair of marks, B B, and so on, sliding 


y 


the shield card one mark forward at the end of each quarter- 
minute. Thus we so far have a range of one to six units, or 
quarter-minute to one and a half minutes. 
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We now turn our shield car round, and lay it along the pair 
of side marks, F, F (see figs. 1 and 3), and again expose one 
unit, then slide the shield up to the next pair, G G, and again 
give another unit of exposure, and so on. The print may 
now be developed fully. 

A little consideration will show that fig. 3 shows the com- 
bined effect of the two sets of exposures expressed in units of 
exposure, i.e., quarter-minutes. 

For instance, to take the strip between the lines B B and 
C C. The lower land part has three units, while the sky 
part alone has had four, five, and six units. 

Having developed our trial print, we get some such result 
as that shown in fig. 4. 

It now only remains to select from the lower part of the 
print what we deem desirable for the land part, and then the 
range of sky tones to accompany this portion. i 

In fig. 5 we have the effect of giving the whole print two 
units—i.e., half-minute—and then adding the sky part above 
this, viz., one, two, and three units more. 

* But, of course, this extra printing of the sky has to Le 
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graduated and blended, i.e., giving the upper part three units, 
and the lower parts less and less, untilthe part of the sky just 
over the sky-line gets only one unit, or rather less. This is 
done by moving the shield card slowly down to a trifle 
below the sky-line, and then slowly back again during the 
whole time of the extra exposure. 

The reader may, and probably will, at first glance, be sur- 
prised to find so little difference in the various parts of the 
sky patches in fig. 4. But if he will refer to the numbers 
along the upper part of fig. 3 he will notice each patch is 
neighboured by patches which only differ by one unit. 

Moreover, while the difference is uniformly one unit, the 
relative proportion gets less and less as the actual times 
increase. It is of practical importance to realise this; and to 
make this point clear let us consider the sky part along the 
right and left margins. Оп the left, the sky exposures are 
two, three, and four units; on the right, they are seven, eight, 
and nine, or in the proportion of two, two and two-sevenths, 
and two and four-sevenths, which are obviously very different 
from two, three, and four. 


SELF.TONING PAPERS. 


ELF-l'ONING papers, as manufactured to-day, have 
S been so much improved in many respects that they place 
in the hands of workers a most economical method of 
producing excellent prints in almost every variety of tone, 
with a minimum expenditure of time and trouble. Perhaps, 
however, it is the fact that beautiful sepia tones are now 
obtainable which so closely resemble those on real carbon 
paper that makes this self-toning process such a popular one. 
There are, however, pitfalls into which the careless and 
slipshod worker may fall, in spite of the simplicity of the 
operation. I fancy a good many people imagine that because 
the process itself is a self-toning one, it is a self-working one 
in every respect, and therefore such preliminaries as 
thorough first washing and thorough fixation can be com- 
fortably ignored, or, at any rate, carried out in the most 
perfunctory manner. 

Errors in manipulation do not disclose themselves at once. 
One may have a print for several weeks before it begins to 
show signs of something amiss. 

Probably the first intimation one has of insufficient wash- 
ing or fixing is the appearance of brown stains on the back 
of the print, which very soon appear through on the film 
side. These often show up long before the face of the print 
begins to look off-colour, and, to my mind, are commonly 
caused by insufficient washing before fixation rather than 
insuflicient washing after. Naturally the latter is highly 
important to get rid of the superfluous hypo, yet I fancy the 
preliminary washing is even more important. Prints, when 
they are ready to be fixed after printing, should be put into 
a large dish and kept constantly on the move, otherwise they 
will stick together, and the water will not be able to act on 
the film to wash away the freed silver, which gives off a 
milky appearance. When the water becomes very clouded, 
it should be changed and fresh put in, and changed again, 
and so on, when necessary, until no trace of this milky sub- 
stance is visible. 

The prints then, and not till then, are ready for the fixing 
bath. The strength of the solution should be about three 
ounces of hypo to a pint of water. In this solution the 
prints should remain fifteen minutes, not less. 

It is inadvisable to allow them to remain much longer, 
because fixation is quite complete in that time, and the tone 
is very often spoilt by prolonged immersion. While it is often 
stated that any tone can be obtained on these papers, I 
might say that a good rich tone depends largely upon the 
density and quality of the negative. A negative of poor 
quality and lack of ordinary contrast will never yield a good 
tone, sepia or otherwise, for the simple reason that if the 
negative is too thin the printing cannot be carried far enough 
to allow for loss of depth in fixing. 
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The action of ordinary 
salt in the first washing 
water determines the actual colour of 
the print. The stronger the salt solu- 
tion, the colder or more purple the 
tone. 

Generally speaking, however, I 
think it will be admitted that a purple 
tone does not enhance the beauty of 
any picture, and that a warmer one is far more desirable ; but 
there are, of course, some people who prefer a purple tone, 
and they have to be catered for. According to the maker’s 
instructions, it apparently is sufficient to simply soak 
the prints in the salt solution before fixing without changing 
the water, and they claim that the purple tones resulting 
therefrom are as permanent as the brown ones, which are 
washedin several changes of water previoustofixing. Whether 
this is so or not, I am not prepared to say, because per- 
sonally I abhor the purple tone on any paper, and never 
attempt to get и. With reference to the final washing of 
the print, be it said that it is far better to let them soak for 
five minutes in several changes of water than to allow them 
to remain under the tap for, say, ten minutes, because in the 
latter case the hypo never has a rea] chance of getting away. 

Let me add that the final tone of the print is only to be 
judged when the print is dry, as when they are wet they 
appear rather darker and perhaps more brilliant. Some manu- 
facturers advocate the addition of a small quantity of bicar- 
bonate of soda to the fixing bath to make it slightly alkaline. 
Personally I have never found it made much difference to the 
resultant tone whether the bicarbonate is used or not. 

Experiments that I have made recently with a certain 
make of smooth Cream Crayon matt-surface paper have 
proved highly satisfactory, and I have come nearer to getting 
that always-to-be-desired rich dark sepia colour than with 
any paper other than carbon itself. 

Postcard workers especially should take advantage of it, 
because if one is away on a holiday and is anxious to send a 
postcard to a friend, how simple a matter it is to print and 
tone a self-toning card in one's bedroom, dry it by the fire, 
and send it off! But the reader should profit by the remarks 
in this article on proper manipulation, so as to get a perma- 
nent result, even if done somewhat in a hurry. 
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FROM GOGGLES TO ORTHOCHROMATISM. 


A SUGGESTION FOR A NEW FORM OF COLOUR FILTER 


By J. H. KEIGHLEY. я 


IVING together is said to make married people 
resemble each other, and it seems as if associa- 


tion with photographic plates similarly renders 
the photographer abnormally sensitive to “ ultra- 
violet." 

Be this as it may, in idly turning over an Indian 
catalogue, the writer came across some information 
concerning goggles for wear in the intense sunlight of 
the tropics. 

From this one learnt that all the blue and smoked 
glasses which are worn to protect the eyes from sunlight 
are out-dated by the discovery of a French oculist, who 
asserts that all the troubles of glare are due to irrita- 
tion of the retina by the ultra-violet rays. 

The point seems to be that although the eye does not 
recognise the ultra-violet as visible light, it is sensitive 
to it nevertheless (the action is thought to be chemical), 
and hence needs a glass which will cut off this useless 
and harmful portion of the spectrum. 

For the purpose this authority recommends a special 
glass containing a salt of uranium. This is of a greenish- 
vellow colour, and seems to be technically known as 
" Fieuzal glass," from the inventor's patronymic. 

It occurred to the writer that this was neither more 
nor less than an orthochromatic filter, and the testing 
of its practical qualities on the camera seemed to have 
interesting possibilities. 

First of all, therefore, it was necessary to prepare a 
colour chart, including the principal colours of the 
spectrum, together with a scale of greys. These greys 
were included for the double purpose of checking the 
depth of printing and of judging the gradation of the 
result by a neutral or normal standard. | 

Then this was photographed on an ordinary (non- 
ortho.) plate, so as to obtain an example of falsely ren- 
dered monochrome. 

This yielded the result shown in Example A. 


$ 


FXAMPLE А. — 
Technical Data: 
Plate, Imperial 


Special Rapid; 
lens, Zeiss Tessar; 
stop, F/16; light, 
indoors, dull; ex. 
posure, 7} mins.; 
developed with 
Imperial Standard 
pyre-metol in dish, 
by observation ; 
negative, thin but 
clean. 


3$ 


The problem then was to decide which of the six 
shades of Fieuzal glass would be likeliest for the ex- 
periment. The palest variety was tried first, but the 
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result on a Barnet S.S. ortho. plate was insufficiently 
corrected, though the improvement was noticeable, 
especially in the yellow. 

It was then decided to try the darkest variety, upon 
a red-sensitive plate—Wratten Panchromatic. The re- 
sult is shown in Example B. 

This, in the original at least, speaks for itself, and 


| YELLOW | 


ExaupPLe Н. — Е № 


NP E RED . 

ers GREEN Î 
BLACK 

PINK 


VIOLET 
Í BLUE | 


through deep screen; 
developed in dark, 
2 mins, at 56? with 
“WwW. & М." М.О. ; 
negative, dense, 
and seems slightly 
fogged. 


3$ 


one has the assurance of a leading expert in ortho. work 
that it is a “first-rate " rendering. 

Unfortunately the ratio of increase in exposure occa- 
sioned by this screen has not yet been worked out 
accurately, but roughly it would appear to be about 
three times. 

These lenses, having no curvature, may be merely 
cut from the sheet, or may be ground flat—this is a 
point not yet investigated. 

The definition at F/16 is perfect, but it was not to 
ensure this that the lens was stopped down.  Inability 
to obtain the glass conveniently except in an oval 
(spectacle-lens) shape, and the camera lens being a 4.5 
of large diameter, the effective aperture with the filter іп 
position was necessarily much reduced. 

It was mounted in the most convenient manner avail- 
able, which happened to be by the use of the end (or 
lid) of an incandescent mantle box. А circular hole was 
made in this, with the Fieuzal lens placed in from behind 
and held in position with seccotine; the rim was then 
packed a little to fit the lens-mount, and the whole, when 
stained with dead black, looks quite respectable, and 
answers every practical purpose. 

The main point of all this lies in the cheapness of 
Fieuzal glass (these lenses cost about 1s. 6d. each). 
Ortho. filters of gelatine are easily damaged, and the 
cemented filters are somewhat costly. 

The amateur who cares to take the trouble can make 
his own filters at nominal cost and experiment further 
to his own satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, some manufacturer may take up the ques- 
tion, and market filters of this material їп regulation 
mounts at a reasonable figure. 
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VERY hand-camera worker, and every 
other possessor of a camera also, is 
probably going to have a shot at the 
Daily Mail £ 1,000 Prize Competition. 
It is remarkable what enthusiasm a big 
money prize will arouse, and I shall 
perhaps not be contradicted if I say that 
the entries for this competition will pro- 
bably be greater in point of number 
than any fifty other prize competi- 
tions connected with photography that 
have been held previously. I am sure 
also that the makers of hand cameras, 
films and plates all over the country will 
be deeply grateful to the 2D. M. for 
their enterprise, as there is no doubt 

that the interest taken in sweet peas last year will be re- 

peated in photography on this occasion. 

The announcement of this competition and its conditions 
should prove a great encouragement to the non-pictorial 
worker. ‘The competition is avowedly not for the expert 
photographer or the pictorial worker, although I suppose he 
has just as much chance as the newest snapshotter. It 
might be interesting to speculate how many thousands of 
accounts of holidays in caravans, on the Broads, at the sea- 
side, in the country, on the Continent, up in a balloon, down 
a coal-mine, or at home in bed, and in every possible place 
where a holiday can be spent, will be fired into the Daily 
Mail office, accompanied by their little budgets of snapshots. 
I do not envy the judges their task in sorting them out, 
although I can quite anticipate the inevitable howl of disap- 
proval and sneers of disgust that will arise from the unsuc- 
cessful ones when the prize holiday is finally published. But 
in the meantime every good hand camera user should get to 
work and evolve his scheme of how to win that £,1,000. 


The Hand and Stand Camera. 


The tyro who owns a stand camera is apt to grumble if 
he cannot afford to invest in a hand apparatus as well; but 
he should lay to heart the truism that a stand camera auto- 
matically becomes a hand camera when its tripod is removed. 
There exists no reasonable-sized stand camera which could 
not be utilised as a hand camera by the simple process of 
holding it in the hand to make exposures. Plenty of novices, 
at all events, can learn hand-camera photography by means 
of their stand cameras. The camera must have a shutter; 
that is the bed-rock requirement, for cap exposures are 
obviously out of the question in hand work. А finder is also 
desirable, but at a pinch it can be dispensed with, and the 
beginner might, indeed, learn a useful lesson by practising 
aiming by means of lines, imaginary ar real, on the camera's 
top or baseboard. But a finder is so cheap that it need 
scarcely be omitted from the kit. А scale of distances can, 
further, be scratched on the baseboard, though, indeed, at 
first there is no reason why the photographer should not 
focus each exposure on the ground-glass screen as usual; 
but to make this easy, and obviate the need for the uncom- 
fortably flapping black cloth, he will be wise to fix some sort 
of penthouse shade over the focussing screen. That hand- 
camera work is not impracticable is oddly proved by the 
popularity of the hand or stand type of snapshot apparatus, 
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which, of course, is just a stand camera (with a very few 
superficial modifications of design), intended, for the most 
part, to be held in the hand. 

While on this subject it may be pointed out that the con- 
verse of the above holds true, namely, that a hand camera 
becomes a stand camera when furnished with a stand. The 
hand-camera worker who does not want to be bothered with 
a tripod, even a featherweight metal one, but who wishes, 
from time to time, to give exposures which, if not actually 
"time," are exceedingly slow instantaneous, may note that 
the mere resting of his camera on the top of a walking-stick 
will confer upon it the needful firmness. 


Camera Curiosity and the Means of Evading it. 

Possibly one of the greatest trials of the young hand 
camera worker who essays snapshot work in the streets, 
either in this country or abroad, is the presence of the collec- 
tion of small boys, and even grown-ups, that assembles with 
almost uncanny celerity from nowhere. ‘This, of course, is 
not so likely to happen when the hand camera is of the get-it- 
over-quick variety, but the individual who deliberates and 
chooses his view-point with care, and has his camera— 
possibly a reflex—in full view most of the time, will generally 
be beset by undesirable models, who insist on being included 
in the '* view.” 


There have been many methods suggested for overcoming 
this nuisance, which, in its way, is very remarkable, when 
one considers that although many of these onlookers are 
anxious to appear in the photograph, there is no likelihood 
whatever of their seeing the result. 


The various plans suggested from time to time may be 
divided into two classes, one embodying subterfuge in one 
form or another, and the other physical assault. The latter 
should, of course, be avoided as far as possible, although 
the sharp points of a tripod held in a threatening position 
have been known to work wonders; but the presence of a 
tactful friend will frequently do much to assist. The usual 
and most obvious plan is to photograph deliberately in the 
opposite direction to that intended, and, having got the crowd 
comfortably settled in front of the lens, to right-about-face 
quickly and take the desired view free from interlopers. 


Other expedients are : to have a camera fitted with a prism 
for taking the picture at a right-angle to that in which the 
lens is pointed, a reflex camera with reversing hood and a 
dummy lens on the side, a direct-vision finder applied to the 
small pocket camera in conjunction with a little mirror so 
that the view may be sighted "round the corner," and the 
time-honoured method of taking what used to be known as 
the “mahoganytype.” This means the inserting of the dark 
slide, followed by the complete ceremony of taking the photo- 
graph, with, however, the omission of drawing the dark-slide 
shutter. At the conclusion of this performance the attendant 
crowd may be induced to move off, satisfied as to business 
Wan leaving the photographer in peace to take his picture 
ater. : 


I shall be interested to hear from readers of THE A. P. 
some account of various means they have adopted during 
their holidays in circumventing that portion of the population 
which appears to have been created solely for the purpose of 
getting in the way of photographers. 
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A STUDY IN TEXTURES. By MADAME D'ORA (Vienna). 
From the Exhibition of Portraiture held at "The A. P. Little “Gallery,” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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QUEEN ANNE LACE. Bv RUDOLI EICKEMEYER, JUN. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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the early bird 
a that catches the 

worm,” runs the old 
proverb, and in the hot days of 
4 2 summer it is certainly the еапу 
^, T ШАРУ. riser who gets some of the best 
E É photographs, for many beauti- 
tul subjects are missed by those 
who lie in bed until the dew has 
vanished from the grass and 
the sun is high in the heavens. 
Apart from the beauties of the 
mist - еп - 
veloped 
landscape, 
there are 
many other 
thi ngs 
which can 
only be taken 
directly after sun- 
rise, such as butter- 
fies asleep on the 


«Yl is 


| grass stems, and 
| spider-webs heavily 
TN laden with dew; 


but, of course, I am 

only speaking to 
the photographer who dwells 
away from the towns, the person 
who lives in the country being 
able to score heavily in this class 
of work over his city brother, 
who in other matters is generally 
the more fortunate. 

When one reallv means to be 
"up with the lark "—or a little 
before that early-rising bird—it 
is best to put ready the night be- 
fore all things that one is likely to | 
want—to have all the slides loaded with plates and placed 
ready in their bag, to have all the little things that may 
be wanted in readiness, and to go carefully over every- 
thing to see there is nothing forgotten, as it spoils sport 
when one has just got under way to find some essential 
part of the apparatus has been left behind, and that it 
is necessary to return for it. As regards the camera, a 
"stand" is as good as any, for when the light is not 
strong exposures cannot be cut down too short, and 
with a hand camera movement would be apt to result. 

It is best to use isochromatic plates, as it is impossible 
to take insects satisfactorily without this aid; indeed, if 
the exposure will permit it, a vellow screen should also 
be used—there is then some hope of rendering the 
colours properly. 

I remember on one occasion having only two “ colour- 
blind " plates left unused, when I espied a lovely little 
blue butterflv, sunning its brilliant wings on a head of 
the yellow flowers of the fleabane. I knew quite well 
that a deep screen and a colour-sensitive plate were the 


Common Blue Butterfly asleep on a rush stem. 
Taken about 4.20 in the morning. 
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only means of taking such a subject properly, but the 
temptation was too strong. I stalked the insect with 
great care, focussed it carefully on the ground glass of 
my ''reflex," and fired. The result was a negative of 
beautiful quality, but which, when printed from, gave 
a white butterfly seated on black flowers—hardlv a 
correct rendering ! | 

Another item in the equipment necessarv for earlv 
morning work is a good strong pair of boots, for nothing 
so thoroughly wets one's feet as dew-sodden grass. 
Yet another point that requires attention is that the 
photographer shall wake in time! Useless are all 
elaborate preparations if one is going 
to snooze happily on to the usual 
hour of rising! But let us suppose 
all difficulties overcome, and that the 
camera-laden enthusiast is readv to 
sally forth; there is still a point that 
should not be overlooked, or it mav 
be remembered with regret by-and- 
Бу. I mean that a raid on the larder 
will prevent premature thoughts of 
breakfast ! 

But at last we get really under 


way. The air 
is deliciously 
cool as we go 
forth into the 
meadows, and 
only a rosy 
glow, with a 


few gold-tinted 
clouds hanging 
in the eastern 
sky, show that 
the sunrise is 


at hand. The 
white fog 
hangs like 
blankets in the 
vallevs, while 
the hills rise 


purple against 
the greenv-blue 


A Spider's Web. /Taken at 4.45 a.m. 
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sky. А brown owl that has not yet finished his business 
of the night floats past on silent wing, while a bat wheels 
and turns overhead, endeavouring to catch a few more 
flies before it is driven home by the full arrival of the 
day. As one goes down the path that leads to the 
rough meadows by the wood, the rabbits can be seen 
hurrying off and bobbing their white tails as they go; 
but the wood-pigeons are already awake and cooing 
softly. 

By the time 
the rough and 
bushy fields near 
the covert are 
reached the sun 
will have begun 
to shoot his ravs 
over the hori- 
zon, and there 
will be sufficient 
light to get to 
work with. 
Every plant, 
bush, hedgerow, 
and tree is 
beautifully 
draped with 
spiders’ webs, 
on which the 
tiny beads of 
dew glitter and 
sparkle like dia- 
monds. It is 
not a question 
what to photo- 
graph, but what 
not to, for they 
are all so lovely 
one wants to re- 
cord them all on 
the sensitive 
plate. There 
are webs which 
at first sight 
seem but tangled 
masses of threads 
stretched. from 
twig to twig, 
though closer 
examination will 
show there is 
method ш the 
apparent dis- 
order; but vet 
more beautiful 
are the wonder- 
ful geometrical 
webs, spun by a 
certain family of spiders which are distinguished by 
their skill. Then a careful glance at the long grass and 
rush stems may reveal butterflies and other insects 
asleep, and with dew clinging to their wings. However 
many plates there are in the bag on one's shoulder, one 
is certain to wish it contained twice the number. 

Having at length picked out one of the webs as 
specially suitable to be taken—a geometrical one, we 
will say—a word of warning is necessary before setting 
up the camera. The central strands of a spider's 
snare are much more sticky than the outer and 
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A Spiders Web. 
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stronger lines, so the latter do not become so dew- 
laden as the ones intended to catch unfortunate insects, 
and therefore are not so easily seen. This makes it 
particularly necessary to be very careful when un- 
folding the tripod that it does not touch one of these 
supporting threads, for should a line be broken, not 
only will all the dew be shaken off, but the whole web 
тау collapse. А large-aperture lens is very useful, as 

by using the 

biggest stop the 

background can 


E be thrown nicely 
E out of focus. 
e I fancy at this 
^ . 

point I can hear 
CIN somebody ask, 
TUA "But why not 

4 . 

Ужа place а plain 
MU" sheet of paper 
> 4 2 

CEU AS behind to act as 
ER a background? ” 
Et" The answer is 
E that it is most 


difficult to do so 
without damag- 
ing the sup- 
porting threads 
mentioned be- 
fore. By placing 
the camera full 
in front of the 


web no incon- 
venience will be 
felt from the 


want of depth of 
focus, though if 


one wants to 
take a side view 
the lens will 
have to be 


stopped down to 
obtain both the 
near and far side 
sharp and clear. 
А grave difh- 
culty, that can 
only be over- 
come by waiting 
ones oppor- 
tunity, is that, 
however fine the 
morning, there 
is nearly always 
sufficient move- 
ment in the air 
to make the 
snare shiver and 
tremble, and spoil its clearness in the finished photo- 
graph. Occasionally it is possible to hold up a focus- 
sing cloth and thus shelter it, but more often one has to 
wait for a moment of dead calm, which is sure to arrive 
sooner or later, and then release the shutter. Ап ex- 
posure of about one-fifth of a second is generallv about 
right with a fairly fast plate, stop F/5, though one mav 
be able to allow less as the morning advances. But, to 
go back to the point where I was speaking of the web 
to be selected, it will generally be found that it is 
best to choose only one, and make that the central point 
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of the picture. Two or three snares appear very beauti- 
ful on the bush, but do not lend themselves so well to 
being photographed as a single specimen. The owners 
of the webs can often be discovered hidden under some 
of the leaves near at hand, when they may be induced to 
come forth by gently shaking their snares in imitation 
of the struggles of a captured fly. 

Another fascinating branch of photography before 
breakfast, which I have already spoken of, is that of 
taking sleeping butterflies. The resting attitudes of 
these insects are often of scientific interest, but they 
also lend themselves to pictorial work. It needs a prac- 
tised eye to distinguish a “common blue " sitting on 
a grass stem, or a “small copper” resting on a rush 
head, for the colours of the under-sides of their wings 
exactly resemble those of their surroundings. "When 
one has discovered them, it is necessary to be careful, 
as a slight movement may shake the small creatures, 
and, if alarmed, they at once let themselves fall off into 
the grass. And for this reason the largest stop one’s 


lens boasts of is the best method of getting an un- 
obtrusive background. 
As the sun rises and the air gets warmer, the butter- 
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flies begin to bestir themselves, and by careful stalking 
one may get a photograph of one of them drying its 
wings seated in the sunshine on some flower head or 
other. To succeed with wideawake insects, a reflex 
camera is almost a necessity, for the small things have 
а horrid way of flying off after giving one just sufficient 
time to set up the stand camera; but with the former 
type one can focus while making a cautious approach, 
and sce up to the last moment they have not moved. 

Besides butterflies, other insects will be found await- 
ing the return of the sun, various flies and bees often 
passing the night among the low herbage, and they can 
all be recorded ere they have time to dry their dew- 
sodden wings and fly away. 

To the landscape photographer the early morning has 
many charms; but if I once begin to write of what can 
be done in this direction I shall soon outrun the space 
at disposal. 

In conclusion, I must again say that those who lie in 
bed until the day is far advanced can know nothing of 
the wonders of the early morning, and the many oppor- 
tunities it gives to the camera user who is energetic 
enough to get up! | 
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PASTURES NEW FOR THE PICTORIALIST. 


By LESLIE RICHARDSON. a s 


HILE it is true that the pictorialist worthy of his name 

Vi should be able to find a subject anywhere, yet we all 

require a holiday sometimes. Indeed, it is this 
change of scene that stimulates the mind and strengthens the 
imagination. 

Of late years Holland has been the favourite playground ; 
but many are becoming weary of the annual crop of Dutch 
studies. But the trouble is to find a country as rich as Hol- 
land in likely subjects within easy reach of London. I 
contend that Brittany supplies all this, and more. It is 
reached in a few hours either by Southampton and St. Malo, 
or Plymouth and Brest. Living there is proverbiallv cheap, 
a franc having the purchasing power of a Dutch florin. 

In Brittany there is something for everyone. For the 
landscape man there are the boulder-strewn moorlands, 
woods, and marshes of the Montagnes d'Arrez, with com- 
fortable headquarters at Huelgoet. Ihe forest-lover will 
find sunlit glades and shady rides in the Forest of Bro- 
celiande of Arthurian fame. Particularly well catered for is 
the architectural specialist, who will find the Cathedrals of 
Quimper, Treguier, and Saint Pól-de-Léon well worth the 
journey. New subjects will be found in the wenderful 
granite calvaries of Guimiliau and Plougastel, whilst the 
beautiful little village churches of Brittany cannot fail to 
charm. ‘The seascape artist should visit the Pointe du Raz, 
the French Land's End. Amongst the sardine-boats of 
Douarnenez and Concarneau many studies will be found. 
The graceful tunny boats of the Ile de Groix, and the 
Bigouden kelp-burners of Penmarch provide what everyone 
seeks—something totally new. But the most favoured of all 
is the genre, or figure worker, who will delight in the 
peasants, for the inhabitants of almost every village wear 
different costumes. It is on the occasion of a pardon, or 
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village religious féte, that the peasants are seen in their 
finest and quaintest dresses. These pardons date from 
Pagan times. After the religious is the secular féte, when 
the consumption of cider is Rabelaisian, all present dancing 
to the sound of fife and bagpipes. А courteous people are 
the Bretons—farmers, fishermen, and townsfolk all welcome 
the stranger with open arms. 

In the larger towns, Quimper, Vannes, Morlaix, and the 
like, are old gabled houses and delightful market folk. 
Indeed, the difficulty in Brittany is not what to photograph, 
but rather what to leave out. All is charming. I would 
warn the novice against being led away Бу colour. Let 
“form” be his watchword. Let him try to catch some of the 
Celtic mysticism and romance that abounds in Brittany, 
rivalling Ireland and Wales. For the Bretons are firm 
believers in pixies and the “little people." Scattered over the 
province are dolmens and menhirs—gaunt blocks of granite, 
all that is left to us of prehistoric times. 

I have told you “ where" to go. It remains for те to say 
“when.” Easter is too early, for not only is the weather, as 
a rule, wet and boisterous, but the more interesting of the 
pardons do not take place much before June; and to visit 
Brittany without seeing a pardon were as going to Brighton 
without seeing the sea. Nothing is more interesting than 
these processions. Few sights present such pictorial oppor- 
tunities. Witness the number of “ Pardon en Bretagne ” 
pictures every year in the Paris Salon. To succeed in making 
a picture of one, the photographer must keep his head in the 
jostiing crowd, as the subject is a difficult one. 

А word of warning in conclusion. Take everything with 
you. Materials, if obtainable at all, are as often as not, stale, 
and worthless from damp and age. Beware, above all, of 
hotel dark-rooms. 


— — — — — 


Kent County Photographic Record and Survey.—The annual 
general meeting was held in the Bentlif Art Gallery, The 
Museum, Maidstone, on May 29, when a paper on “The 


Desirability of Photographic Records" was read bv Sir W. 
Martin Conway, М.А., F.R.G.S. The hon. secretary is Mr. 
H. E. Turner, 14, Queen’s Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
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A SHUTTER TO MAKE A DARK-ROOM. 


EW difficulties there are connected 
with photography which cause 
greater perplexities to the average 


amateur than the problem of a suitable 
place for developing purposes, especially 
during the long summer evenings and the 
half-holidays. Many get over the diffi- 
culty by waiting until daylight disappears, 
but, unfortunately, during the summer 
time this involves working at such 
hours when the best efforts can hardly 
be looked for, аНег having spent the 
whole day in business. This state oft 
things need not exist, as by making a 
similar shutter to the one this article 
deals with, the difficulty will be over- 
come, as practically any ordinary room 
can be temporarily employed, even to a 
bedroom, as the shutter can be so 
arranged as not to interfere with the 
blind and curtains of the window, and, 
with ordinary care, no objectionable 
mess need be made in conducting the 
various operations whilst the room is in 
use. To construct the shutter procure 
either a bicycle crate or some lengths of 
similar wood, about 
2} inches wide and 
about 8 thick. As 
windows vary SO 
much in size it is 
useless to give any 
definite measure- 
ments here; each 
worker must  ascer- 
tain this for himself. 
First construct the 
No. т frame Ьу 
making it of such а 
size as to fit into 
the inner window 
frame; the corners 
can be either mitred. 
as D, or, what is 


better, cutting  half- 
way through, as С, 
which will give 
greater strength to 
it. Afterwards make 
the No. 2 frame in 
like manner, but 


rather larger, so as to 
rest against the outer 


edge of the window 
frame. А and B on 
the diagram will 
show more  plainly 
what is meant. Ву 
making it in this 
manner no light can 


escape into the room. 
Fix A and B together 
with some fairly 
long nails in the 
manner as illustrated. 
If daylight enlarging 
1з contemplated, four 
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and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


pieces must be fixed across the No. 1 
trame, as shown on the diagram, thus 
making a square opening, slightly smaller 
than the camera back. In making the 
opening, take care to see that none of 
the window bars come across it, which 
would thus render good work an impossi- 
bility. To keep the camera in position a 
wooden frame can be fixed to the shutter, 
as E indicates, the inside of the frame 
being of the same size as the outer 
measurements of the camera back, a 
collapsible shelf being fixed underneath 
(as F indicates), the same size as the 
camera baseboard, the support G being 
fixed underneath to rest the shelf and the 
camera upon. И the С support is made 
in the way indicated on the diagram, it 
will permit of being turned flat against 
the shutter when not in use. In practice 
it will be found advisable to place a piece 
of glass on the outside of the shutter, as 
H, to prevent any vibration of the nega- 
tive during the exposure of the enlarge- 
ments, caused by currents of draughts 
which generally take place through the 
bad fitting of window sashes. To hold 
the glass in position a square wooden 
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frame should be made and fixed as shown 
on diagram 1; a few tacks will prevent the 
glass from falling away, and also allow of 
it being easily removed when desired. To 
cover the framework, large sheets of stout 
brown paper can be employed, or any- 
thing else of an opaque character, such as 
strawboards ог American cloth. The 
inside can be papered, if so desired, to 
match the walls of the room. It is advis- 
able to tack some pieces of cloth or felt 
along the edge resting against the inner 
window frame, as indicated by the dark 
portion on the diagram 1, which will pre- 
vent any possibility of light creeping in. 
To fix the shutter whilst in use four 
screws should be employed, one at each 
corner; these will keep it perfectly rigid 
for enlarging purposes. H. TL 


—— — 


AN ACCURATE VIEWFINDER. 

HOSE readers who have made the 

viewfinder described in the * Empire" 
number of THE А. P. (March 11) will 
find that it is only suitable for one lens 
of a given focus, but as many folding 
hand and stand cameras are provided 
with two focussing scales—one for the 
complete lens, and another for use when 
the back combination only is used—they 
would perhaps like to know how the 
finder can be adapted so as to show an 
accurate view for the back combination of 
lens as well, if required. 

This can be done by making an 
adapter of tin to fit on the open end of 
the finder opposite the eyehole; the 
adapter having an opening cut out to show 
the narrower angle of view given by the 
back combination. 

To get the size opening, two triangles 
are constructed on the same lines as 
described previously, but the centre lines 
to equal the focus of the back combina- 
tion, which may be, say, for purpose of 
illustration, 10 in. where the complete lens 
is 5 in. focus. Mark along the centre line 
from apex the length of the finder you 
have already made, on each triangle, and 
then draw a line parallel to centre line so 
as to touch the sides of triangle, the length 
of which on one triangle will be the length 
of opening in the adapter, and on the other 
triangle the width of the opening. 

The adapter is made to fit on the finder 
by bending three of the edges over, one 
edge not being turned over, as it would 
come in contact with the tin on the finder, 
which clips on to the camera. 

Care must, of course, be taken that the 
opening in the adapter is in the centre of 
same. Ws E. 

——— —U 


BRIGHT PRINTS а. STALE PLATINUM 


e following tip regarding the use of 
stale platinum paper, which in the 
ordinary way would give flat, dull prints, 
is not as well known as it deserves to be. 
Expose as usual (printing takes a longer 
time with stale paper), and develop in the 
following :— 


Potassium oxalate (neutral)...... 3 oz. 
Sodium phosphate ................. ї ОЁ. 
WE vc. App mM m нал EAs 20 OZ. 


Dissolve in hot water, and leave to get 
cold. Then to every ounce of the de- 
veloper add about 5 minims of a solution 
of potassium chromate (60 gr. to the 
ounce), or about 1 drm. to the above quan- 
tity of developer. Develop by floating on 
surface. of above sólutiom; which | should 
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Under this heading letters from readers ot 
various topics-will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that tha 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


A HOME-MADE RETOUCHING DESK. 


S12,—I am always much interested in the perusal of the page 
of the “Handy Man" in THE A. P. The description of the 
home-made retouching desk in the issue of April 29 reminds 
me, however, that my own device provides a piece of 
apparatus which, though somewhat less elaborate, serves its 
purpose admirably, and requires still less ingenuity and skill 
to produce. 

In many a photographic outfit there is to be found an old 
printing frame, disused, and set aside on account of some fail- 
ing; either it is warped and has cracked a negative, or a 
spring is broken, or the backing has become uneven. Now, 
although such failings can be overcome, the remedy is often 
neglected. The disused frame, however, can be made to serve 

a very useful purpose 

-—3 by one who does not 

possess a retouching 

desk. This little piece 

of apparatus is so ex- 

tremely simple that the 

accompanying illustra- 

tion will almost ex- 
plain itself. 

A cheap mirror 
framed in wood is pro- 
cured for a few pence, 
at most a shilling, from 
a furnishing draper or 
; general store, and the 
printing frame is attached to the frame of the mirror by 
means of a couple of small hinges. The support for the frame 
consists of a wooden penholder or pencil, which is kept in 
position by means of small holes gouged in the side of the 
printing frame. Such a support on one side only is amply 
strong enough for such light work, and the angle of tilt is 
varied by the use of the various holes. 

. This little apparatus will serve admirably for simple spotting 
out and for blocking out skies, etc. 

Needless to say, a printing frame still in active service may 
be used in the same way, by substituting for the hinges a 
couple of nails driven into the frame of the mirror, thus leaving 
the printing frame detachable.—Yours, etc. 

Hampstead, N.W. J. STUART Ниле. 


ON KEEPING BACK NUMBERS OF 
“THE A.P." 


SIR,—I have found the correspondence on the above subject 
extremely interesting, and have also been interested in the 
solutions of the problem proposed by the various writers. It 
seems to me that there is something to be said for each method, 
but at the same time, objections can also be found. After all, 
it is a matter of one's own likes and dislikes. A person with 
unlimited space could hardly do better than bind a complete 
volume, either in the ordinary way or by the method of Mr. 
Damerell (THE А. P., Februarv 15). But to some, situated 
like myself, and liable to travelling about frequently, this is 
hardly possible. May I suggest the following plan? I care- 
fully preserve the plates from each part, and, at the end of the 
year, have them neatly bound (at a verv small cost! into a 
volume lettered “Photographs,” and numbered. In this con- 
nection I might ask if it be possible to keep letterpress off the 
centre pages, or, at any rate, confine an article to one page? 
Frequently one finds a plate with a portion of an article on the 
back, and one must either discard the picture. or spoil the 
appearance of the book bv inserting articles. The idea, put 
forward some while back. of publishine an edition with plates 
printed on one side of the paper onlv, was excellent, and I 
greatly reeret nothing has apparentlv come of it. 

“А. P. P.’s” scheme—of keeping articles and pictures in a 
box—strikes me as decidedly clumsy and inconvenient, and I 
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would make the following suggestion. Аз he says, paragraphs 
pasted in a book often become superfluous, and waste valuable 
space. Let him obtain some stout foolscap envelopes, tear out 
the article he wishes to preserve, fold it, and slip it inside. On 
the outside of the envelope the title may be written, and a serial 
number. Ап index may be kept in a small notebook. By this 
means a number of articles on the same subject may be képt 
together in one envelope, outside of which is the title “Саз- 
light,” “Enlarging,” “Oil Printing," and so forth. Finding one 
or more articles is the easiest thing possible if this scheme be 
adopted. And anything no longer wanted can be removed with- 
out tearing a book. 

Before closing this letter I would like to ask if any of your 
readers know of a postal photographic club that would circulate 
its portfolio as far afield as Sierra Leone, or similar places. I 
am very anxious to join one—my profession as a cablist makes 
it impossible for me to belong to an ordinary club—and I should 
be extremely obliged if the secretary of any postal club that will 
take me would send me his prospectus. Should no such club 


exist, perhaps some energetic reader will aid me in starting 
one.—Yours, etc., 
Sierra Leone. 


К. Howarp PLANK. 


The Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey will hold their 
annual excursion on Saturday, June 8th, to Haslemere. Those 
who intend to be present should communicate without delay 
with Mr. H. D. Gower, 55, Benson Road, Croydon, from whom 
full particulars of the arrangements may be obtained. 


Benetfink’s Photographic Catalogue for 1912 has just been 
issued, and a copy will be sent free to any reader who applies to 
Messrs. Benetfink and Co., Ltd., Cheapside, Е.С. It contains 
full illustrated particulars of photographic apparatus and mate- 
rials, a list of lantern slides available for hire, etc. Special 
attention is directed to the firm's new delivery terms, by which 
goods to the value of tos. or over will be sent post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom by parcel post. This should be 
greatly appreciated by country photographers. 


Special ‘‘ Ensignette ” Competition.—In connection with their 
popular “Ensignette’? camera, Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., an- 
nounce that every week, until further notice, ten cash prizes of 
one guinea each will be offered for the ten best negatives sub- 
mitted to them, taken with the “ Ensignette." The judging will 
take place every Monday, and all negatives received up to the 
first post on any Monday morning will be eligible for the prizes. 
There are no conditions, but the name and address of the dealer 
from whom the camera and films were purchased must be stated. 
All unsuccessful films will be returned if a stamped envelope is 
enclosed for the purpose. Entries should be addressed to Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88.89, High Holborn, London, W.C., marked 
“Ensignette Weekly Competition.” 


A New Catalogue of second-hand photographic apparatus is to 
hand from Messrs. Sands, Hunter and Co., 37, Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C. The list consists of no less than eighty pages, and 
contains descriptions of all kinds of high-class apparatus offered 
at much reduced prices. The firm’s straightforward methods of 
business are well known, and they make a special feature of send- 
ing goods on approval against cash deposit, the deposit being 
promptly returned if the apparatus does not prove suitable. We 
advise readers who are desirous of purchasing a second-hand 
camera or accessories to write to the above address for a copy of 
the catalogue without delay. 


The Annual Outing of the Affiliated Societies will, as already 
announced, take place on Saturday, June 8, to Hatfield Park, the 
residence of the Marquis of Salisbury. The arrangements are 
in the hands of the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society, and application for tea tickets (1s. 3d. each) and parti- 
culars as to trains, etc., should be made before Tune 5 to Mr. A. 
Allen, Woodstock, Elm Park Road, Winchmore Hill. N. Mem- 
bers of affiliated societies will be admitted to the nark on presen- 
tation of the Red Book at the Town Gate, and should leave the 
park by the Station gate. Tea will be served in the Public Hall, 
Hatfeld. . In connection with the excursion, several competitions 
will be held, all entries to be from negatives taken on the occa- 
sion. The awards will consist of plaques. 
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Inter-Club Photographic Alliance. 

We reproduce this week a group of the Inter- 
Club Photographic Alliance, taken on the occa- 
sion of the third annual excursion of that enter- 
prising Lancashire organisation. The term I 
describe them by is but a poor interpretation 
of the enthusiasm that is put into the work of 
that body, and I should like to see an equal 
stimulus given to one or two other federations 
by the powers that control. Their own descrip- 
tion of these gatherings is that they are held 
to give the members of the Alliance, which is 
composed of seventeen Lancashire societies in the 
Blackburn radius, an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with each other, and to intro- 
duce them, as devotees of the camera, to fresh 
surroundings, in which they can exercise their 
skill as pictorialists, more or less. 


Policy and Otherwise. 

My readers who have followed the Federation 
movement in Lancashire will remember I have 
freely criticised the policy which brought this 
new Alliance into being, and I have not gone 
round the corner to allocate the responsibility 
for the cause and effect. The Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation was under a yoke, with a 
grip so tight that the breaking away of the 
oung bloods was but a natural consequence. I 

ow many can't, or won't, see it, and anything 
I may say on this subject would bring forth 
repudiation, in certain quarters; but others, like 
myself, know where the weakness is located, and 
now that it is a fact that half the yoke is 
gone, there is still hope the parent Federation 
will yet shake itself free, and then the time 
will be ripe for action, and that action should be 
speedy and sure. Then the Inter-Club Alliance 
wil have achieved an object that is justifed by 
the cause and effect, and it will enter a plane 
of equality with Из brother federations. It 
certainly can show them many points in organisa- 
tion and enthusiasm. 


The Annual Excursion. 


At present, however, this is by the way, and I 
must tell of the delightful afternoon they spent 
at Darwen last Saturday. excursion was 
a decided success, and there was not a single 
pem says the secretary. It is conducive to 

rmony and good photography, if, when 
breaking new ground, the tourists “go easy," 
saunter quietly along on the look-out for attrac- 
tive subjects. This was the rule adopted on 

4 says Mr. Clayton, with the happiest 
of results. hree rambles had been arranged, 
each covering the districts of Sunnyhurst, Wood 
and Moors, under the charge of competent leaders 
who knew the ground well At the end, most 
of the members present at the excursion assembled 


in Bold Venture Park, where the official group 
was taken. 


The Alliance Competition. 


The Darwen members, knowing the district so 
well mapped out numberless beauty spots, and 
the walks were not too long or tiring. The 
weather was all that could be desired, although 
И was threatening in the early morning. Cloud 
effects, sheep pasturing, charming woodlands, 
wild moorlands, cosy dells, cottages bathed in 
sunshine all contributed to an infinite variety 
of subjects, and never a plate was brought back 
unexposed. There appeared to be a keen com- 
petition for the silver plaque given by Mr. Arthur 
Clayton, secretary of the Alliance, for the best 
print obtained on the excursion, and failing to hit 
the bull's-eye, then being content with a figurative 
magpie in the form of a bronze medal provided by 
the Darwen Photographic Association. | 


The Excursion Souvenir. 


A special feature of the excursion was that 
each member was presented with a souvenir of 
the visit, which took the form of a charmingly 
executed postcard, depicting the India Mill Chim- 
ney, Darwen, which is a replica of the Campanile 
of St. Mark's Venice. Travellers making the 
train journey through Lancashire have often 
been struck by the tasteful designs of modern 
erected cotton mills. The palm, I think, must 
be awarded to the India Mill for their combina- 
tion of commercial] activity and high-class art. 
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The souvenir was designed by the secretary of the 
Darwen Photographic Association, Mr. Joseph 
Bocye, А.М.Г.Е.Е. 


Chelsea Exhibition. 


Some particulars of the excellent exhibition of 
the Che!sea Photographic Society were crowded 
out a week ago. Over sixty per cent. of the mem- 
bers were represented by mer two hundred pic- 
tures, which is a particularly high average for a 
club exhibition, and reflects the interest the mem- 
bers take in the society, the entries being most 
numerous, as usually is the case, in the land- 
scape class, but, taken altogether, the display 
made in Crosby Hall was indeed very creditable, 
and, whilst I have not space to give a detailed 
award list, I am glad to note the names of the 


following among the distinctive: —F. Humpher- 


son (winner of the champion award), R. C. Snell, 
A. E. Drinkwater, E. E. Gibbs, T. G. Cooling 
and Miss Y. G. Parnell. 


The Accrington Club. 

A big range of excursions has been put out by 
the Accrington Camera Club, and it has also been 
decided to hold monthly competitions among the 
members, to try and create more enthusiasm in 
pictorial photography. Ladies are also invited to 
the excursions. А hearty invitation is given to 
photographers of Accrington, Church, Oswald- 
twistle, Clayton-le-Moors, Huncoat and Baxenden 
to join the society, who have an excellent club- 
room and dark-room. 


Bristol Photographic Society. 

The Bristol] Photographic Society recently had 
a very interesting paper on “ Old Places Worth 
Photographing,” given at one of their meetings, 
and have taken the excellent course of reprinting 
the details of it, which were fully reported in the 
Bristol Evening Times. It will have great in- 
terest for the Bristol photographers, and no doubt 
the Bristol secretary would be glad to let any 
interested visitor have a copy, if they appealed to 
him and sent postage. 


Lewes Exhibition. 


The annual exhibition of the Lewes Photo- 
graphic Society has again justified its inclusion 
in the society’s programme, and the work on dis- 
play was a very creditable lot. The judge was 
Mr. E. J. Bedford (head master of the Eastbourne 
Municipal School of Art), whose decisions gave 
general satisfaction, in spite of the keen compe- 
tition. The exhibits were divided into five classes, 
and the 'George Carpenter " plaque for the best 
specimen was won by the Rev. Harcourt S. Anson 
for his exhibit in the landscape and waterscape 
class, and he thus retains for another year the 
challenge trophy which he won last year for a 
figure study. A large number of the townspeople 
visited the exhibition, and were delighted with 
the results they saw. A suggestion was made by 
the Mayor of Lewes that the town take steps to 
acquire the Castle as its own; but that is a muni- 
cipal matter, and the interest is for the Archzo- 
logical Society 
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Bedford Presidential Report. 

In the presidential report of the work of the 
Bedford Camera Club, Mr. Nelson Tebbs re- 
viewed the work of the year and drew attention 
to the exhibition. He thought it might safely be 
said to have been successful, but there was not 
sufficient representation from the members. The 
club now had a membership of something like 
ninety-two members, but only 20 per cent. sent in 
exhibits. The quality of the work that was there 
was certainly good, but he did feel that members 
mi give a little more practical support. With 
reference to the lectures which had most 
appealed to him, Mr. Tebbs said they were sub- 
jects a little bit out of the ordinary, and had 
all been prepared by the members of the club. 
He felt that so long as they had such members 
the club would continue to be a live and useful 
institution. Dr. Morris was elected the new presi- 
dent, and Mr. L. Blacklock was elected secretary 
in succession to Mr. Craddock, who has been 
under the necessity of resigning the position 
through pressure of private work. An increase of 
membership is another satisfactory feature. The 
new secretary resides at 7, Albany Road, Bedford. 


Surrey Survey Lectures for Societies. 

From the annual report of the Photographic 
Survey and Record of Surrey, I cull the following 
interesting confirmation of the use of lantern 
lectures, as a valuable means of making known 
and arousing interest in the work of the Survey. 
I understand the council desire during the coming 
year to extend this branch of their activities, and 
to this end express the hope that members will 
assist them by, on the one hand, making known 
the fact that such lectures are available, and, on 
the other, helping to increase their number by 
giving suitable slides and notes for lectures. 
Offers by members to assist by the delivery, 
either of their own lectures or those supplied 
by the council, would be especially valuable. 
There is now available (with the necessary slides) 
a general lecture on survey organisation and 
work, and a short lecture on Surrey brasses, 
illustrated by slides of rubbings and. brasses. 
Literary, scientific and natural history societies, 
pnotographic clubs, church or school debating 
societies, and the like bodies, might, it is thought, 
often be glad to include in their programmes 
lectures this character, did they know that 
such are available. 

New Secretary at Brighton. 

A little while ago I referred to great strides 
the Hove and Brighton Camera Club have made 
in consequence of moving the club’s head- 
quarters to more central and  commodious 
premises—the membership alone having risen by 
thirty-four new members. The new officers and 
council are :—President, W. White Palmer; hon. 
secretary, Miss Amy Frinneby, 23, The Drive, 
Hove; portfolio secretary, W. Chater Lea; hon. 
treasurer, Vanner Farrington ; committee, 


Miss Rose Tompsett, E. Munt, E. E. Oldacre, 
G. B. Savage, Stanley Read, Dudley Beckley, J. 
Sharp North, R. J. Perry 


- 


Group taken at the Inter-Club Alliance Excursion, to Darwen. 
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Combined Bath. 
I have seen it stated that the combined bath 
for P.O.P. is not dependable for permanency. 
Does the same doubt apply if prints are 
immersed in plain hypo bath after combined 
bath? If one removes the print from com- 
bined bath after one minute and then gives it 
ten minutes in hypo (twenty ver cent.), will 
it be permanent? J. W. (Gillingham). 
Permanence is a very thorny subject. 
Who shall say what is permanent? Time, 
after all, alone can give us the true answer. 
However, if a print has had ten minutes 
in a 10 or 20 per cent. hypo bath, we may 
take it for granted that we have done all 
we reasonably can to make it permanent 
so far as fixing is concerned. But, of 
course, this has to be followed by 
thorough washing, and then the print 
should be given a fair chance by being 
kept out of a damp or gassy atmosphere, 
and, if mounted, a pure paper mount and 
safe mountant used, such as freshly made 
starch paste. If you like to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, there is no reason why 
you should not follow the combined bath 
by a plain hypo bath. In the case of an 
extra short time in the combined bath this 
course is certainly a wise precaution. 


Drawing Paper for Printing. 
Please will you tell me how to prepare draw- 
ing paper for printing, which I understand 
can be done? W. B. (East Sheen). 
We can only spare space to give you 
condensed yet sufficient instruction, and 
for fuller details must refer you to “The 
Dictionary of Photography," where you 
will find much further information under 
the title “Plain Salted Paper." (1) Select 
a good quality linen paper, such as is 
obtainable at artists’ supply stores. 
Avoid very smooth or very rough 
surfaces at first. (2) If this be already 
well sized pass on to stage 3. If not, 
take a tablespoonful of arrowroot and 
mix in a pint of cold water. Slowly 
bring this to the boil, and simmer for a 
few minutes, stirring very thoroughly. 
When this is cold, immerse the paper in 
this for five minutes, drain and dry it. 
(3 Now take тоо grains of ammonium 
chloride, or best table salt, and dissolve 
this in a pint of tepid water. Bathe the 
paper in this for three minutes, drain and 
dry. (4) Dissolve боо-боо grains of silver 
nitrate in 10 oz. of distilled water, add 
10-20 gr. of citric acid. Float the salted 
sized paper on this from 3-4 minutes, drain 
and dry in a safe light. This may be done 
at night in a room lit bv fire or lamp light. 
In floating the paper care is required to 


avoid air bells between the paper and the 
liquid. Mark the back of each sheet (non- 
floated side) with a pencil. Keep the 
sheets face to face, dry, cool, and flat. 


They will only keep in good order 
for a day or two. (s) Print fully, 
then wash the print, first in рат 


water and then in water containing 
just a finger and thumb pinch of table 
salt per pint of water. (6) Toning baths. 
There are many, but the following is as 
good as any other: Water 10 oz., soda 
acetate 15 gr., gold chloride т gr. After 
toning, wash the print in plain water. (7) 
Fix for ten minutes in water 9 oz., hypo 
I 02. After fixing, wash the print for an 
hour in a gently flowing stream. (8) 
Alternative platinum toning: Water 
IO OZ., citric acid 3o gr., or nitric acid 
ro minims, potassium  chloroplatinite. 
This is an acid bath, therefore after its use 
and before fixing the print should have 
two or three minutes in water 1 pint, 
washing soda a teaspoonful. (9) Alterna- 
tive palladium toning for brown tones: 
Water 20 oz., citric acid 30 gr., ammonium 
molybdate 30 gr., palladium chloride 3 gr. 
This being acid, should be followed by the 
soda carbonate bath just mentioned. 


Iridescent Lens. 
I notice that the outer surface of the front 
combination of my anastigmat is iridescent ; 
on the back combination the outer surface 
shows the same effect, but not so bad, etc. 
L. G. C. (Birmingham). 
Modern lenses are delicate tools, and 
should not be tampered with in any way. 
What you term iridescence may be a sur- 
face effect, or due to the interior cement 
between the components. But, in either 
case, if you value your lens, you will be 
wise to send it to some optical firm of 
repute—or to the dealer from whom it was 
obtained—so that it may be professionally 
examined, reported on, and put in order if 
possible. It is quite possible that it is 
only a matter of proper cleaning. 


Stereoscopic. 

Is it possible by simple inspection to know 

how to mount a pair of stereoscopic prints? 

Should that showing most detail on the left 

be mounted on the left, and so on? 

J. McG. (Glasgow). 

In many cases it is not easy, if indeed 
possible, to identify the right and left 
hand pictures. But the following hint 
may help to guide you. Hold a small 
object, say a quarter-plate box, at arm's 
length straight in front of the nose, i.e., 
midway between your two eyes, and so 
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placed that you have some object, say a 
window, a few yards away behind the 
box. If, now, you look at the box and its 
window background, first with one eye 
and then the other, you will notice that 
in the right-eye picture the window bars 
will appear to have shifted towards the 
right, and in the left.eye to have shifted 
towards the left, relative to the near ob- 
ject ; or, if you put it the other way round, 
in the right eye picture the near object 
(box) shifts to the /ef¢ against the back- 
ground, and vice versa with the other 
cye view. But with many stereoscopic 
camera pictures this apparent shifting of 
near and distant objects 1$ so slight that it 
is not easy to see it unless you have some 
fairly near well-defined (foreground) 
object. It is not a question of definition, 
as the two pictures are, or should be, 
equally sharp. But if you have a stereo- 
scope you can easily hold the two prints 
so as to find out which arrangement gives 
you the required relief. 


Copyright. 

A friend asks me to reproduce a picture as 

postcards for payment. I am of opinion that 

the picture is copyright. Should I be re- 

sponsible if any action were taken? 

H. A. W. (Stradbroke). 

It is a nice point for the courts and 
lawyers to settle in such a case how far 
you, as the paid agent of another person, 
would be held responsible as (knowingly) 
infringing a copyright work. Ignorance of 
the fact that the work is copyright is no 
excuse on the part of the principal in the 
action. You might plead that you were 
the agent of another, but it is doubtful if 
such a plea in your case would hold good. 
You are certainly taking a considerable 
risk, which we think you ought to avoid 
both on grounds of morality and policy. 


Bromide in Developer. 

On March 4th, 1912, you gave a developer 
which I have used with excellent results; but 
you say '' No bromide." What is the reason 
of this? I am thinking of putting up this 
developer in quantity. Is there anything in 
its composition which would cause it to de- 
teriorate within a reasonable period—say, six 
months ? A. R. (Birmingham). 


We ought to have been a little more 
explicit, and said, “No bromide is neces- 
sary with the majority of plates when the 
exposure has been fairly correct.” Extreme 
cases of contrast or exposure require 
special treatment. We have used this 
developer a month old, but cannot say 
anything about six months. The only 
answer we can give is, use pure chemicals, 
boiled distilled water, and try it. Pro- 
bably, if put up in small bottles full to the 
cork it would keep a considerable time. 
But still, when all is said and done, a 
freshly prepared developer is preferable 
in every way. 


P.O.P. Toning. 
When put in the bath, my prints tone at the 
edges but leave patches near the centre, red- 
dish, etc. B. J. G. (Carshalton). 
It is not a matter of formule or 
strength, but of uneven action. The two 
chief causes of this are insufficient wash- 
ing, and overcrowding too many prints, so 
that they overlap, and so all parts do not 
get equal treatment. Of course, you know 
that the sulphocyanide bath does not keep 
very long in good order. It is best to 
make and use it within an hour, i.e., 
only making up just as much as may be 
required. Wash your prints thoroughly, 
and use a toning dish large enough for the 
prints not to overlap, e.g., a whole-plate 
dish for four quarter-plate prints at a 
time. 
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For Office Boys Only. 

Why is photography like 
some sermons? Because it 
is all in the application. 
The latest application of 
photography is designed to 
lighten the labours of that 
teartully overworked indivi- 
dual, the office-boy. Already we are accustomed to advertise- 
ments of the sprawling junior clerk, rings of cigarette smoke 
behind him, a penny ‘blood " in front of him, and beneath him 
some such Miltonic verse as 


“What makes our office boy so easy? 
He uses the ‘ Goasyoupleasy.' ” 


The *Goasyoupleasy," as all the world knows, is an instru- 
ment by which you press a button and it does all the work 
of the office. Now if I were a business manager—[Have no fear. 
—Ep.]—such an advertisement would be the reverse of а recom- 
mendation. Gives my office boy nothing to do, does it? Well, 
we'll just go back to the trouser-press copying machine, and 
chuck away the typewriter and the telephone, and other aids 
to indolence. 


A Camera in Every Office. 


But with the advent of the camera in the office, the work of 
the office boy will be further reduced. The article about this 
new application is adorned with a cut showing a figure swaddled 
in a black cloth, photographing a document on the wall. An 
irascible principal looks round the door and yells out—the 
words thoughtfully print themselves upon the air—" Hurry up 
with those letters.” We are told that all the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment departments are equipped with a camera for copying 
letters, and our own poor, sweated Civil Service clerks are 
thinking of emigrating. The best of it is that the writing is 
made “even clearer in the photographic copy than in the original 
itself." If we slur over difficult words and fuddle about with 
those everlasting "ie's" and “ei’s,” behold, the camera will 
straighten it all out for us, and will transform our vile penman- 
ship into copy-plate. 


Down to the Fly. 

One of the great things in photographic letter-copying, ac- 
cording to 71¢-Bits, which is the source of all this information, 
is the saving of time involved, although I never thought this 
mattered much in Government departments. You illuminate 
your document suitably, and the time from the beginning of 
exposure to the finishing of the print need only be one minute, 
thus working faster than sixteen typists, who would each com- 
mand a salary of £5 per week. And, best of all, the result gives 
you everything, "such as the initials of a letter, facsimile 
signatures, and even a fly that happens to be passing at the time." 


Will you Walk into my Parlour ? 


We have it on the word of a well-known designer of photo- 
graphic studios that an amateur photographer in Wales—an 
amateur, mind you—has recently had a studio built for his own 
use costing £250. The price of a studio is said to be ninepence 
per cubic foot, but I am not equal to the task of working out the 
dimensions of this studio on that basis. A first attempt at the 
problem suggested that it must have an area equal to the whole 
county of Monmouth, or else a height like that of Snowdon, 
but, of course, that cannot be true. If other amateurs have 
promptings of envy, they should remember for their consolation 
that “studio” is a term of comfortable vagueness. It is different 
in the case of a dark-room. The visitor to a dark-room not 
unreasonably expects to find something distinctively photo- 
graphic in it. But, in the case of a studio, it is always possible 
to show visitors into the drawing-room and say that that is our 
studio, and that we are amateurs, and therefore have a special 
dispensation which permits us to forego top.lighting. Or we 
may appropriate the greenhouse. Or, better still, we may take 
our visitors out into the fields and, with a patronising wave of 
the hand to nature generally, may indicate that the grass is our 
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property carpet, the hedges our the 


rabbit our teddy-bear. 
Who Live in Glass Houses. 

The matter of the top-light always excites an amateur’s 
derision when he has occasion to step into the Wonderland of 
the professional studio, where every piece of furniture suggests 
that it 


curtains, and scurrying 


" Contrives a double duty to perform— 
А bed by night, a chest of drawers by day." 


Ask a professional why he uses a top-light, and he will tap 
his head significantly, and say that it is a case of the frontal 
bone. It is not shapeliness of cheek or chin that the profes. 
sional's sitter chiefly cares about, but he is a little bit faddy over 
the modelling of the top of his intellectual head. But, then, 
we see our friends habitually by side-lighting—that is, by the 
light of the window. Why should studios be top-lighted? And 
to this iconoclastic diatribe the professional apologist can only 
say that the painters of a thousand years have had studios with 
top-lighting. Painters! As though we were tied to the strings 
of their overalls! 


Professional Secrets. 


The glass roof which is favoured by the professional, how- 
ever, is not without excuse, and that excuse is voiced by one well- 
known professional gentleman, whose name, not wishing to pre- 
judice him in the eyes of his distinguished patrons, I withhold. 
" Your sitters," says he, *do not want to be seen as you see them, 
but as they see themselves." These words touch the spot. The 
top-light and the frontal bone have established their right to 
exist. The same professional added ungallantly that when a 
sitter came and said, "Please take me just as I am "— which is 
well understood as a poetic way of asking for mercy—he always 
answered, “Yes, madam,” and gave instructions to the retoucher 
to go to the very limit. 


The Anti-Climax. 


I waited for the praises due to merit, 
The plaudits of my fellows of the lens, 

For had I not well shown how I inherit 
А feeling for the flowers, fields, and fens? 

How tender were the landscapes of my making ! 
What poetry I'd cozened from the skies ! 

O'er Windermere I'd caught the morning breaking, 
Looked deep in Nature's eyes. . . 


I watched them as they passed from one to other 
My rare enlargements—bother Jones's smoke ! 
He's critical, prosaic ; Smith's another— 
And after puffing reverie they spoke. 
But all they said was, “Give us data—data. 
Your plate and stop? Exposure? Time of day? 
Your printing process? Had you with your plate a 
Correcting filter К ?” 
T—————————————————————————— 
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118th 
Lesson. 
HE novice who is 
also a cyclist, whether 
riding а machine 
propelled by leg 
ower or by a motor, 

as many oppor- 
tunities which do not 
come the way of those 
who go by train or 
walk. He may not, 
probably does not, 
make the most of 
them, for when free- 
wheeling down a 
gentle gradient of a couple of miles’ 
length, or spinning along some gently 
undulating road at something a little 
` over the Tegal limit, it is not easy to 
compel one's-self to pull up to examine 
the pictorial possibilities of a bit of 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


landscape. Nor is it an easy matter to 
compel one's-self to load one's machine 
with a camera and tripod stand. Now- 
adays the pocket camera disposes of the 
latter difficulty, and the illustrations in 
this week's lesson are reproduced from 
half-plate enlargements made from the 
smaller-sized Ensignette films. They 
were made on a road stop lasting, from 
stopping to starting again, not longer 
than five minutes. There was no set- 
ting up of the camera, no focussing— 
only a rapid selection of the view points, 
a firm, gentle pressure of the trigger 
release, and a turn of the handle to 
wind on the next section of spool film. 

The windmill possesses great attrac- 
tion for the photographer, even the 
photographer who does not go to Hol- 
land. Perhaps its one drawback is that 
its photographs so often suggest the 
little views seen on Delft and Dutch 
tiles. Its pictorial possibilities аге 
sometimes a little too obvious; and 
when the advanced worker tackles it 
seriously, he may get over this by show- 
ing only a few feet of its lower story, 
and suggesting its existence by its 
reflection in the canal. The beginner, 
however, needs something with some- 
what obvious pictorial possibilities. 

Now, the windmill forms the prin- 
cipal object, concerning which, as the 
centre of the picture, we had something 
to say last week. 

Let us take the prints one by one, 
and see what points may be learned 
from them, both pictorial and technical. 
In print No. 1 we have what is, for all 
practical purposes а simple record. 
‘These old wooden mills are now so rare 
that it is well worth while making 
records of them whenever in one’s 
travels they are seen. The point of view 
shows well the construction and design 
of the structure. The brick founda- 
tions, its window, and the door and 
ladder giving access to the building, are 
distinctly shown; but the slight under- 
exposure of the near foreground pre- 
vents the artificial mound on which the 
mill was built from being very 
apparent. The print is scarcely pic- 
torial, the space is too nearly filled by 
the one object, and though the addi- 
tion of a suitable sky would doubtless 


PICTURE-MAKING WITH A POCKET CAMERA. 


improve it in this respect, the lack of 
something more in the foreground 
would always be felt. | 


№. 2. 


In print No. 2 the size of the mill in 
proportion to the picture space is better, 
but there are other defects of a serious 
kind. The mill is placed quite 
centrally, and it is fairly safe to say 
that the principal object should never 
be arranged in the centre of the picture. 
Worse still, however, is the ugly charac- 
ter of the foreground. The straight 
lines formed by the top and bottom of 
the hedge, the even dark tone of the 
hedge, and the level tones of the field, 
give lines that are too straight and 
masses that are too monotonous to be 
interesting. 

Now, if we turn to print No. 5, we 
shall find ourselves-met by other diffi- 


4 (Supplement.) 


culties. We still have a good view of 
the mill, and of the mill as the dominat- 
ing part of the subject, but the arrange- 


No. 3. 


ment of the various parts of the subject 
is not satisfactory. The miller's cot- 
tage forms a point of secondary interest, 
but it is too detached from the main 
interest. А method of arranging the 
objects in a picture which was adopted 
by many of the early water-colourists 
was to divide the picture space into 
vertical bands, and to take care that no 
band was devoid of some object of in- 
‘terest. In print No. 3 we have a band, 
shown by the dotted lines, which is quite 
dévoid of interest. The effect of this is 

to separate the mill and the cottage, 

and this effect is the more pronounced 
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parts, we are still faced by the difficulty 
of the foreground. The long rectangle 
of even, grey tone, representing the 
smooth rolled sur- 
face of the field, is 
very bad from a 
pictorial point of 
view. How this 
difficulty may be 
managed is shown 
in prints 5 and 
6. Print No. 5 is 
тот a slightly 
more distant point 
of view still, and 
the greater  dis- 
tance enables us 
to get the cottage 
relatively nearer 
to the mill, the 
clump of trees on 
the right increasing this apparent near- 
ness by being themselves at a greater 
distance. Of course, there is far too 
much foreground, but a good slice of 
this must be cut off, as well as some of 
the sky. The sky may be readily dealt 
with by adding clouds of a suitable cha- 
racter. The foreground needs breaking 
up just a little. Probably the simplest 
way of doing this is to rub some retouch- 
ing medium over the whole of the film, 
and then with an HB lead pencil hav- 
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under-exposed. Although quite well 
lighted apparently, the exposure was 
insufficient for such near foliage at five 


The negative 
shows detail in this foliage, but the 


o’clock in the afternoon. 


detail is buried in printing. With these 
tiny cameras there is some temptation 
to include near objects, because the 
depth of definition is so great. Prac- 
tically everything in front of the camera 
will be in focus, providing it is not so 
near that it could be touched with a 
walking-stick. This depth of defini- 
tion, due to the short focus of the lens 
consequent on the small size of the 
apparatus, gets rid of the somewhat 
common fault in hand camera work of 
near foreground objects being out of 


because this band comes almost 
exactly in the centre of the print. A 
somewhat strongly marked sky might 
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there is the other danger of under- 
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be introduced, the greatest contrast 
in the clouds coming between the mill 
and the cottage, and such a device 
would provide the necessary conneĉt- 
ing link between the two. At present 
one feels that the print might be cut 
into two halves with: advantage. 

Print No. 4 is very similar to No. 3, 
but is from a slightly more distant view- 
point. Here it may be noted that the 
distance between mill and cottage is 
relatively less than in No. 3. Аза con- 
sequence, the gap is less noticeable. 
Curiously enough, the gap in the hedge, 
though it breaks the line of the hedge, 
actually serves to connect the two oppo- 
site halves of the picture. That is, it 
forms, merely by the variety of line it 
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No. 4. 


introduces, an object of interest and a 
connecting link. But having got a 
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ing a long point to place a few touches 


suggesting lighter areas. The pencil 
should be held on its side—that is, 
nearly horizontal, instead of nearly per- 
pendicular. Of course, the most deli- 
cate touches only will be required, for 
we want to lighten the tone slightly, 
not to produce white patches in the 
finished print, and the foreground of the 
negative is comparatively thin. By 
holding the pencil horizontally we avoid 
any tendency to 
lininess, the pencil 
marks being broad 
touches. The cha- 
racter of the work 
may be seen from 
print No. 6, and is 
merely a sugges- 
tion of a little un- 
even colour of the 
land or of slight 
undulations catch- 
ing the evening 
light. 

This is the most 
satisfactory ren- 
dering of the sub- 
ject; but print 
No. 7 suggests some points of interest. 
We have again the difficulty of a large 


more satisfactory arrangement of these mass of near foliage which is badly 


exposure. We must bear in mind that 
such near foliage as this in print No. 7 
wil require at least four times the 
exposure of the distant mill. И is safe 
to say, if the light is not at its best, or 
if it is getting late on even a sunny 
afternoon, it is better to avoid such near 
dark foregrounds with a camera held in 
the hand. But with a small light tripod 
or other support the amateur can more 
adequately render the subjects such as 
that depicted in No. 7, by giving time 
exposures and even employing a colour 
screen, which can usually be fitted by 
the makers of the camera. И is also 
a good tip, in view of the smallness of 
the finders on these tiny cameras, to 
carry a separate finder of the direct- 


No. 7. 


vision pattern, but of a large size, for 
selecting suitable/viewpoints,-and. even 
for helping-toocompose.the picture. 
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NE of the reasons why photography 
attracts "all sorts and conditions of 

men "—and women—is its many-sidedness. 
In the case of the photography of animals, 
for instance, we may approach the work 
from quite different sides. Thus, one 
worker will regard the animals as 
"figures" in landscape, and employ them 
as parts of the composition, to give in- 
terest or accent ; another will regard them 
chiefly as natural history subjects; a third 
wil deal with them in connection with 
their interest as objects of sport, etc., in 
each case the aim being somewhat dif. 
ferent, so that appropriate treatment will 
vary somewhat. For example, we may 
take the picture marked A as a sports re- 
cord, г.е., the huntsman on horseback, sur- 
rounded by his pack, is chatting to a 
friend on foot. This group of two forms 
an appropriate centre of interest, while the 
other members of the hunt form an аррго- 
priate sub-group; but the least satisfac- 
tory part of the picture is the unfortunate 
jumble of the hounds. The light and dark 
parts of each individual dog present very 
formidable difficulties in the way of avoid- 
ing, or at any rate reducing, the spotty, 
patchy effect such as we here must notice. 
Of course, anyone accustomed to the 
ways of such a hunt as this knows full 
well that a photographer is very apt to be 
regarded as a nuisance, therefore success 


B. -DEER IN MAGDALEN PARK, OXFORD. Ву К. |. Witham-Wignall. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 
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seize on the instant 
such luck as may come 
one's way. For such 
a continually chang- 
ing scene as this fore- 
ground presents the 
eye has to see and the 
mind to act instantly. 
One faulty point here 
is the disproportion of 
the sizes of the dogs 
as compared with the 
horses and men, who 
are only a few yards 
further away. This is 
due to the lens being 
too near the dogs. 
Suppose, just by way 
of example, that the 
dogs are ten yards and 
horses twenty  vards 
from the camera, the 
distances ratio is 1 to 
2. If now we retire 
ten yards, the dis- 
tances become twenty 
and thirty yards, or re- 
latively 2 to 3, or 1 to 
1}; and as the size 
scale of objects is proportional to their 
distances, we should get less difference 
when the camera was in the more dis. 
tant position. "Yes," replies the reader, 
“but all things would be on a smaller 
scale generally." True; 
but this can be met bv 
enlarging. Moreover, the 
more distant position gives 
a greater depth of field of 
view, or "subject," in 
focus, and also less sharply 
marked differences of de. 
finition. 

Another faulty point is 
the blank-paper sky, which 
might easily have been 
remedied by a little shad- 
ing down or graduating of 
the sky. This picture 
would be improved by the 
removal of a quarter of an 
inch or so from the lower 
edge, and half an inch 
added to the sky part at 
the top. 

Turning now to the 
second example, we see 


А.—ТнЕ MEET. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 


complicated arrangement 
of subject, although here 
the picture is not entirely 
free from confusion. Still, 
while it is not quite all that 
one can wish in this re- 
:pect, yet the worker mav 


the advantage of a less 
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— 
Every week two or three prints entered іп THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class с subject. Prints from either the jeginners' 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here 
is largely a case of keeping the camera consider that the Fates were not alto- 
ready, keeping oneself out of the way, and gether unkind. With timid animals of this 
both eyes very much wide open, so as 10 kind one has to go warily, and in moving 


about to get a better composition one may 
easily fail entirely Бу reason of a general 
stampede. The picture is perhaps a little 
too square in proportions, and the rather 
strongly marked horizontal straight line of 
shadow edge in the distance, or back. 
ground, might be softened and broken up 
with advantage so as not to be quite so 
noticeable as regards sharpness, straight. 
ness, and darkness. The quiet darkness of 
this part of the picture is acceptable as 
aiding to keep the interest in the fore- 
ground. 

In a case of this kind, if the worker 
has a very little skill in retouching and 
also plenty of patience as well, it would 
not be at all a difficult matter to improve 
this picture very greatly by retouching 
right out the part of the animal we see 
behind the hind legs of the standing 
animal, and also that behind the reclining 
one near the left margin ; but if the worker 
is new to this work it would be desirable 
to practise first on a black and white fine 
matt contact print. 


NEW readers should note that 
back numbers containing 
previous Beginners’ Lessons аге 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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"WHAUR'S THE MAISTER?" By G. J. WALLEY. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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AT SUNDOWN. 


Bv ADRIAAN BOER. 
From the Exhibition of Dutch Pictorial Work now open at " The A. Р. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. (Seccarticle, р. 59. 
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The Photographic Society excursion has a certain 
amount of popularity in this country, but its true home, 
judging from the columns of announce- 
FRENOH ments weekly in the French photo- 
EXCURSIONISTS. graphic journals, is on the other side 
of the Channel. One has to take into 
account, however, not only the greater sociability of 
the Frenchman, but his different point of view with 
regard to Sunday. Very early on Sunday mornings the 
Parisian amateur is hurrying across the capital to join 
his fellow-members (‘‘départ à 7h. trés précis ") to fulfil 
a crowded itinerary, all duly marked out for him, 
at a place perhaps two hours' journey distant. Such 
Sunday rambles do not appeal greatly to the British 
temperament, and the weekly half-holiday, being only a 
half-holiday, rather limits the possible area of organised 
touring. But, after all, photography is for the solitary 
as well as for the social. It is one of the few recreations 
that a man can enjoy bv himself. 
$ R R 
Prominent among the illustrations in this weck’s 
issue are some striking examples of pictorial photo- 
graphy by Dutch photo- 
A NOTE ON THIS WEEK'S sraphers. These represent 
ILLUSTRATIONS. a first instalment of reproduc- 
tions of pictures from the ex- 
hibition of work by the Netherlands Photo Club, which 
opens to-day at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. This club, which numbers about 500 members, 1$ 
the leading organisation of its kind in Holland, and will 
play a prominent part in the entertainment of the Photo- 
graphic Convention of the United Kingdom on its visit 
to Amsterdam in July. The article by Mr. van Boer, on 
page 585, is particularly interesting, giving as it does 
the Dutch point of view of the pictorial possibilities of 
that much photographed country. Next week a further 
series of reproductions from the exhibition will be given, 
also some critical notes on the pictures. In the mean- 
time our readers should endeavour to visit the show. 
& m е 
On page 583 appears another example of Mr. Donald 
McLeish’s skill as an Alpine photographer. As 
specimens of straight photography his 
ALPINE pictures are hard to beat, especially as 
PHOTOGRAPHY. they indicate to the mountaineer that 
he is an expert climber also. The picture 
reproduced is of the Meije, from Téte de la Maye. This 
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peak, which was photographed from a point four miles 
distant, is the second highest mountain in Dauphine, 
and by the chief Alpine authorities 15 considered to be 
the most continuously difficult climb in the Alps; it has 
the further distinction of being the last great Alpine 
peak to be ascended. Even the Dent Blanche, the 
hardest of the Zermatt peaks, scarcely shows such a 
series of rocky knife edges and gigantic precipices, the - 
greatest of which is here seen at the head of the valley, 
an almost perpendicular wall of 3,200 feet from the 
summit to the glacier. In this instance an exposure of 
I-20th second at F/22 was given, a non-orthochromatic 
plate of 200 H. and D. being used. 
8 e Ф 
Most people have the bump of civic patriotism de- 
veloped, and it is this, perhaps, rather than a morbid 
interest in the relics of Newgate, that 
THE LONDON accounts for the remarkable attention 
MUSEUM. which the new London Museum is receiv- 
ing at the hands of the public. А great 
many objects of very unequal interest have been placed 
in very close quarters at Kensington Palace, and Queen 
Victoria's bonnets hobnob with the dinner services of 
our prehistoric ancestors. It is an unsubstantial Lon- 


: don that is brought before us, this London of the past, 


in spite of the excellent tableaux which show how very 
similar to a modern garden city was the metropolis in 
the days of the Stuarts. But the old London which is 
still with us, albeit crumbling away, is as interesting 
as anything that has gone before it, and we look, and 
look, and look in vain for that photographic record and 
survey section which one day will be an indispensable 
part of every local museum, and of every national 
museum, too, for that matter. It might not appeal to 
the Bank Holiday crowd, like the life-size representation 
of the condemned cell, but it would not take up much 
more space, and it would be decidedly more valuable. 
$ ё & 
It is extremely satisfactory to note that the youngest 
of the English photographic federations, the East 
Anglian, is setting itself a de- 
A FEDERATION WITH ]iberate task that will undoubtedly 
AN IDEAL. help to strengthen the bonds of 
sympathy that may exist between 
its various units. This is no less than the founding of 
an East Anglian School of Landscape Photography, and 
with so keen and earnest a leader as Mr. Edward Peake, 
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of Norwich, there is no reason why the movement should 
not take definite shape in the near future. In any case 
we wish so deserving a scheme every success. Mr. 
Peake, who is imbued with all the enthusiasm that is a 
necessary concomitant of the keen disciple of the Nor- 
wich school, looks forward to the East Anglian Federa- 
tion becoming identified with the movement, and in 
realising the motto from Old Crome’s words, written 
when he painted ‘“‘Mousehold Heath "—"' For air and 
space." On Whit Monday the members of the societies 
forming the federation were the guests of the Norwich 
Photographic Society, and after the wonders of the 
Castle Museum had been inspected, the party was con- 
ducted to Mousehold Heath, with its view-points 
beloved of the master. 
e ge 
Fox Talbot, in 1852, described the use of an acidified 
solution of platinic chloride as an etching fluid in the 
production of photo-engraved 
PLATINUM TONING OR plates: the solution being used 
PLATINOTYPE. much in the same way that 
ferric chloride is now used. 
Perhaps the most beautiful form of the platinum photo- 
graph is the vitrified platinum photograph on enamel or 
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porcelain. A silver positive on collodion is floated off 
the glass, and by chemical substitution the silver is corn- 
pletely replaced by platinum, after which the film is 
adjusted on the plaque, fired and glazed. А full descrip- 
tion of the process is to be found in M. Geymet's 
' Traité Pratique de Platinotypie sur Email," pub- 
lished at Paris in the year 1889. That the silver of a 
print in this metal may be completely replaced by 
platinum is demonstrated by the enamel process men- 
tioned above, as in this case the merest trace of out- 
standing silver would be indicated by a yellow stain, but 
the silver image on paper is not so readily replaced; and, 
generally speaking, there is great uncertainty as to the 
extent to which platinum toning has taken place. In 
addition, much more platinum is required to satisfac- 
torily tone a silver print than to produce a true platinum 
print, and the platinum deposited by it is heavy or com- 
pact, more like platinum sponge than platinum black; 
further, the deposit of platinum by replacement is not 
so incorporated with the paper fibre as to resist chlorine 
satisfactorily. Prints in platinum are so intrinsically 
beautiful in tonality, apart from the subject of the pic- 
ture, that it is surprising the process is not more largely 
used by amateurs generally. 
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“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


NEWS” IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


CAN hear some overburdened ratepayer exclaim, as he 

reads the above heading, “Up go the rates again; I'll have 
to sell my camera.” But let me reassure him. I am not going 
to advocate the introduction of the subject of photography to 
our elementary schools’ curriculum. As a schoolmaster I know 
better. It is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back, and 
the camel that places that straw on its own back deserves its 
fate. No, I merely wish to explain how useful THE A. P. AND 
P. N. may be to the harassed teacher. Far from adding to his 
load, it lightens it wonderfully, when judiciously used. I will 
proceed to explain how this may be done. 

Word-of-mouth teaching is fast being relegated to its proper 
place, viz., as a secondary means of promoting the education of 
our children, not, as in the bad old days, as the one and only 
means. Actual things are being more and more used, and by 
handling them, looking at them, and using them, the scholars 
are stimulated to discover for themselves all that they possibly 
can. What they cannot discover is elicited by skilful question- 
ing and suggestion. (All this applies, of course, only to certain 
subjects, and to certain aspects of some subjects. This paren- 
thesis is intended to preserve from the onslaught of some cynic 
who might demand of me, “In teaching arithmetic do you hand 
out old ledgers to vour class, so that they may discover for 
themselves the processes involved in keeping accounts?”) Now, 
it very often happens that actual objects are not, and cannot be, 
available. This is just where THE A. P. AND P. N. comes in. 
Where we cannot have objects, pictures are the only possible 
substitutes, and what pictures we find in the pages of THE A. P. 
AND P. N.! Let me state briefly my * methods." 

I employ THE A.P. AND P. N. as my assistant chiefly in 
teaching history, geography, composition, drawing, and nature 
study. As a matter of fact, I very often become a mere monitor, 
assisting my "assistant" in the good work he performs. 

Now for a few details. 

(1) For the history lessons. 1 is seldom that any of the issues 
of THE А.Р. AND P. М. does not contain some picture of an 
old castle, a historic gateway, a ruined abbey, or some portion 
of an old cathedral. Unfortunately (for me, that is) these pic- 
tures are generally small. But what matters? All teachers, now- 
adays, can draw a little, and if the enlarged drawings of these 
little pictures are not entirely accurate, the scholars do not 
require to know that. And what stories can be told of happen- 
ings in or around these chips of long ago! 

Then there are pictures of monuments, and of battlefields. 
(What an interest my little scamps took in the pictures of the 
Italian army in Tripoli, recently published !) 

(2 The geozraphv lessons. I am at а loss here to know where 
to begin. Just think of the picture, " The Bay," which appeared 
a few weeks ago. I showed it to my class. One little fellow 
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saw the name below, and read it. Then he asked me, *What's 
a bay, sir?" ‘The rest was easy. Compare that with the long- 
ago (not so very long ago) fold-arms, pay-attention-to-me, “а- 
bay-is-a-bend.in-the.coast" style. That, then, is how I get THE 
А.Р. AND P. М. to teach geographical definitions (blessed word !) 
for me. There are pictures of mountains, lakes, rivers, capes ; 
of the coast, and sandy beaches, and of waves. Waves! What 
a beauty that was buried in the heart of the Empire Number of 
THE А. P. AND P. N.! Short of the actual water, nothing could 
be so graphic. That picture has, at the present moment, an 
honoured place on my class.room wall. 

But as yet I am only on the fringe of this subject, and space 
is rapidly filling up. -Suffice it to say that almost every 
geography lesson can be illustrated by means of these pictures ; 
pictures of harbours and river mouths, and quays with ships 
loading and unloading, of cities and their inhabitants; the 
dresses and homes and every-day life of other nations. 

(3) Composition. For this lesson I use the pictures in two 
ways. First, I put the biggest pictures in а position to be seen 
by the whole class, and ask them to tell me in complete sen- 
tences what they see, to describe what they see, tell me its 
uses, etc. ; and, lastly, tell them to ask me questions regarding 
anything they do not know or understand. The second way of 
using THE A. P. AND P. N. is to give out to each scholar a copy 
(back numbers soon accumulate) and tell them to write down all 
they see and think of, in looking at the picture they like best. 
They must tell me also why they like it. 

(4) Drawing. A few weeks ago there appeared a photograph 
of a group of onions. I coloured it to illustrate what colours 
should be used to obtain the proper effect. This is an example. 
I also use the pictures in the top classes to illustrate picture 
composition. The description and photographs showing how a 
" picture " was obtained by faking (may I use the word?) several 
prints of a waterfall and mountain scene which appeared in the 
Empire Number could not have been improved upon as illustra- 
tions to massing and tonine. 

(s) Last of all, nature study. Now and again have appeared 
coloured photographs of flowers. These have been used during 
lessons, and afterwards made to decorate the bare walls. Pic- 
tures of trees in summer foliage and winter nakedness are very 
useful also. 

Once the pictures have been used, the biggest of them are 
slipped out, mounted on cardboard, and fixed on the walls. 
Thus a steady, silent revision is continually going on, for these 
souvenirs ot lessons are ever before the scholars! eyes. 

And that is how I, who am not a photographer, have enlisted 
the services (willingly, though unconsciously, given, I hope) of 
the pora experts whose works grace the pages of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. 
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SSUMING that the 
reader has reached 
that stage of technical 

and artistic efficiency when 
his prints are worthy of 
being preserved for future 
generations, the question of 
permanency must be re- 
garded as vital. 

If we wish to assure the 
permanency of our prints we must pay attention to their 
thorough washing, both between the baths of toning, 
developing, etc., and, finally, to remove all traces of 
hypo. 

It is necessary, too, to realise what constitutes 
thorough washing. Thorough washing does not neces- 
sarily mean a very prolonged washing, or the use of 
an enormous quantity of water. In the majority of cases 
half the water that is used for washing is wasted, going 
nowhere near the prints at all. The instructions say : 
“Wash for two hours in running water," and guilelessly 
the prints are placed in a dish of water, on to which the 
tap is left running. This is often very little better than 
complete stagnation; and stagnation, with the prints 
clinging close together, still containing the hypo or 
other chemical in the pores of the paper, is bad for any 
process. For such a process as collodio-chloride the 
result is disastrous. The prints lose their pluck and 
sparkle, and sooner or later small bluish-white spots 
break out upon them, like an epidemic, and these spots 
grow. 

What we want to do is to get the chemicals out of 
the prints as quickly as possible; a certain amount will 
soak out, but the contaminated water must be removed 
and replaced by fresh. 

One of the best methods of washing a number of 
prints is by hand, changing the prints from one dish of 
water to another. Some workers recommend squee- 
geeing the prints between the changes, but this 1s 
lengthy for a large batch. А very quick and efficient 
method is as follows : 

Place two dishes in the sink, as A and B, fig. т. Let 
the tap be running gently into B, and while it is filling 
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transfer the prints to it from A. Empty A (contaminated 
water), move it along under tap, and transfer prints 
back into it, and so on, backwards and forwards. The 
gentle force of the water filling the dish will help to 


WASHING OF 
PRINTS. 
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keep the prints separated. 
Every four or five changes 
the prints should be passed 
from one dish to the other, 
right underneath the tap; 
as in the illustration. In 
its quick transit the face of 
the print bears the flow of 
water, and the back of the 
print is pressed against the 
smooth edge of the dish, this acting as a kind of squee- 
geeing process. Two dozen changes of water, with four 
or five of these special transits intermingled, will usually 
take about half an hour, and we believe this may be 
considered quite a sufficiently thorough washing, much 
more sufficient than two hours in almost stagnant water. 

When a small 
quantity of small 
prints are to be 
washed, the рго- 
cedure may be 
somewhat different, 
because it is less dif- 
ficult to keep them 
Separated in the 
water. As previously 
remarked, the 
usual way of simply 
letting the water 
run into the dish is 
bad, because it runs 
in and out again 
over the too, 
usually without dis- 
turbing the prints. 
There is a way, 
however, of letting 
the water run into the dish, so as to keep the prints 
moving merrily round, providing there are not many 
prints and that they are small. The point to let the stream 
of water enter the dish is in the corner quite near the 
lip (see X in fig. 2); the force of water then strikes the 
slanting side of the dish and is swirled round, rebound 
ing against the corners and sides until it makes the com- 
plete circuit, as shown in fig. 2. The current of water 
keeps the prints well separated, and with a complete 
change now and again the washing is very thorough. 

The prints, as soon as they are thoroughly washed, 
must be dried on blotters or cloths that are thoroughly 
clean, or in their moist state they will soon take up any 
fresh contamination. А quick drying is advisable, and 
the sheets on which they are placed should be bone dry 
at the start, and all superfluous moisture blotted from 
the prints before they are laid out. 

When dealing with enlargements, the method first 
advocated, namely, of repeatedly changing the water, is 
really the only one that is possible for the average 
worker. When the space is restricted, and the number 
of prints is not large, one large dish is sufficient for the 
entire operation. In this case the dish containing the 
prints (sav half a dozen 15 Бу 12 enlargements in a 
15 Бу 12 dish) is first filled with water. The prints are 
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placed face downwards. When full of water the hands 
are slipped under the prints, and the bottom one gently 
pulled out and laid on the top—still face downwards— 
the whole half-dozen being then pressed down under 
the surface of the water. The next print, which is now 
at the bottom, is withdrawn, and the process repeated. 
The water is then poured off, and the dish stood on end 
for half a minute to drain. It is then refilled, and the 
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process gone through again. Following this treatment 
for, say, a dozen changes will adequately wash the 
prints, and it is quite possible to deal with very large 
sizes in this manner. For those who prefer still more 
expeditious elimination of hypo, and for the tourist who 
likes to make prints when away from home, a hypo 
eliminator, such as “ Hypono," can be recommended. 

A. W. H. W. 


BIRD'S-EYE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Camera Mounted on Tripod One Hundred Feet High. 


ODERN methods and high efficiency are shown in many 
directions of endeavour at the present time, and photo- 
graphy as applied to the commercial field is no exception. 

The accompanying illustration shows a new method of obtain- 
ing views of factories, etc., from a very high view-point. 

This picture shows the preliminary stage of taking an aerial 
picture. The gigantic tripod, shown ın the foreground, towering 
far above the building, which is 60 ft. high, is probably the 
tallest tripod in the world, being тоо ft. high. 

This giant tripod, when the proper location is selected and 
the angle guides have been set, is raised into place by means of a 
windlass, and the camera is then conveyed to the guides at the 
extreme top of the tripod. 
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The shutter is connected with an electric battery, and by this 
means the operator makes the exposure from the ground. 

This aerial, or, to use the more common expression, bird's-eye 
photograph, which the picture shows as about to be taken, 
includes the entire plant, a result not otherwise obtainable. 

The company whose process tbis is have been most successful 
in the work they have done since evolving this up-to-date idea in 
commercial photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHING GROUPS. 


Ib pnus G the summer months many amateurs are tempted to 
take photographs of groups of persons when out for a drive, 
say, or at a picnic or some other festive occasion. Many are the 
chances, in fact, for the amateur to attempt group portraiture 
during the summertime. 

Naturally, the first item of importance is the selecting of a 
suitable background, and this should be selected as well with 
regard to gaining a good and even light. Under trees or near a 
shady wall will be found to offer suitable backgrounds in most 
cases. 

If trees are chosen as a background, a place must be selected 
where no rays of sunshine come through between the branches, 
for this gives a spotty effect, making good results impossible. 

The spot chosen for photographing the group must be evenly 
lighted, not merely a shady spot with a dark shadow on the 
ground and a strong light above, for under those conditions 
anything but even results would be gained. 

The best light for outdoor portraiture is of the diffused kind, 
so if the sun should be shining an improvement in the evenness 
of the lighting will be found by waiting until the sun passes 
behind a cloud if that is possible—and taking advantage of the 
diffused light for the moment of exposure. 

The actual arrangement of the group is really more difficult 
than it appears, to be successful. If tbe group is to be taken 
under trees, perhaps a sloping portion of the ground may be 
found, and this will help matters considerably. То be effective, 
the group should practically fill the whole of the plate, both 
vertically as well as horizontally; and this can be done more 
easily if the persons are arranged on sloping ground. Nothing 
looks worse than a so-called portrait group where there are just 
two or three rows of persons (a favourite fault of this descrip- 
tion is to have the front row kneeling, the second row sitting, and 
the third row standing) straight across the middle of the photo- 
graph, with a blank space above and below the figures. In addi- 
tion to sloping ground, a flight of steps is very useful— where 
convenient—in arranging a group. 

Pictorial arrangement of groups should be avoided by the 
beginner—at any rate, until he has had considerable practice. 
There are enough difficulties to be found in simply placing the 
persons in a fairly solid oblong group—to fill the plate nicely— 
so that every person shall be seen distinctly on the photograph. 
It really spoils the effect to see a person's head in one of the 
back rows cut in two by the head of a person in a front row. 

At all costs, overcrowding of the group—gathering them close 
together, like a flock of sheep—should be avoided. Aim to show 
as much of every individual in the group as is possible by taking 
advantage of sloping ground, etc., and by judicious spacing-out 
of the persons. 

Although in the foregoing it has been said that the group is 
best arranged in an oblong formation, this should not be done 
in a strictly literal sense, as it only refers to the approximate for- 
mation to be kept in mind. Artistically, perhaps a group in 
pyramid form is to be preferred, as it avoids even rows of faces 
across the photograph in straight lines, a thing to be avoided. 
So it is advisable to aim for a compromise grouping between the 
two, pyramid and oblong—that is, an oblong formation with an 
irregular outline, which will break up the ugly even rows. 

A long-focus lens, where it can be used, is an advantage in 
photographing groups. In any case, a short focus or wide angle 
lens should never be used, if it can be avoided. А short-focus 
lens tends to make the persons in the front rows look much 
bigger than those in the back rows, and for this reason the long- 
focus lens is to be preferred, as giving a more natural effect. 

A little stopping-down of the lens is usually required to bring 
the whole group into equally sharp focus, but it should not be 
stopped-down more than is actually necessary, for it is essential 
that the lens should work as quickly as possible. А brief 
exposure is a necessity, for with a large number of persons there 
is a great danger of one or two moving at the critical moment of 
exposure. E. T.U 
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T this time of year, with so many new and attrac- 

tive outfits advertised in the pages of THE A. P. 

AND P. N., many Nature photographers have 

the desire to get rid of their old cameras and 

get more up-to-date 
instruments. The 
question arises, “Of 
what size and pattern 
shall this new 
camera be? " and my 
own answer is, let 
it be a stereoscopic 
camera, as by its aid 


the interest and 
value of your pic- 
tures will be doubled. 


There are many 
who may say that 
a stereograph is not 
art, but then art is 
not essential in 
Nature work, while 
truth is. More than 
pretty or pleasing 
pictures are required, 
if your work is to be 
of any scientific value, besides which the due exercise 
of care in selection of view point and composition go a 
long way toward making your rendering of a subject 
beautiful or even artistic. 

The size of the separate pictures of a stereoscopic 


MOORHEN'S NEST AND EGGS. 


DRYAD'S SADDLE FUNGUS. 


negative is an extremely handy one. Lantern slides 
can be printed by contact two at a time, if so required; 
while larger pictures for framing are as easily made 
with the aid of an enlarger. My own camera is of the 
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stereoscopic size, 62 by 31 in., and is fitted with a focal- 
plane shutter, and a pair of 5 in. aplanat lenses, working 
at F/6. It is a hand and stand model, and has double 
extension, which is a great advantage, as with its aid 


the back combinations of the lenses can be utilised. 
The lenses are mounted in a panel with adjustable 
centres, enabling them to be separated as the distance 
of the camera from the subject requires. The further 
away the subject is the greater should be the lens 

separation, al- 


К though in no 


centre to centre. 
It is sometimes 
laid down as a 
hard and fast 
rule that a 
stereoscopic 
photograph 
should be dead 
sharp all over, 
but in practice 
1 find that a 
slight diffusion 
of the  back- 
ground gives 
depth and atmo- 
sphere to the 
picture, and 
helps to Кеер 
the attention 
focussed on the subject, which should, of course, be 
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perfectly crisp. А very much out of focus background 
is to be carefully avoided, as it is extremely trying to 
the eyes when viewed in the stereoscope. 
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E ^ HE offer of а 
thousand 
pounds for a 
series of 
twelve 


2р photographs 

recording a 

really jolly 

holiday has 

caused quite a flutter in the photo- 
graphic dovecots. Cameras that 
have been hidden away for years 
are being brought out and fur- 
bished up. Dusty dark slides 


and rusty plate sheaths are being 
cleaned, and shutters will soon 
be clicking as they never 
clicked before. 

There have been big competitions for 
amateur photographers before, but never 
such an open one as this, and never be- 
fore has such a big prize been offered for 
a single set of subjects. 

The competitions that have gone before have usually been 
organised by a trade firm, and conditions have been made 
that Messrs. So-and-So's plates, films, papers, or cameras 
must be used by all competitors. That has, naturally, nar- 
rowed down the possible number of competitors, but here 
is a chance open to everyone, expert and beginner alike, 
with no onerous conditions, no definite instructions that you 
must use A's plates, or B's films, or C's paper. 

And there is going to be the biggest entry that has ever 
bappened. D. 

Now, out of all this crowd of competitors, for it is pretty safe 
to estimate that there will be between forty and fifty thousand 
sets of prints submitted, there are bound to be an immense 
proportion of such utterly uninteresting and hopeless sets 
that the people who send them in haven't an earthly chance. 
It is a pity that it should be so, but some people will not 
realise how ordinary and uninteresting their own pictures 
are in other people’s eyes. 

The conditions of the Daily Mail competition are exceed- 
ingly explicit, but the one outstanding note is that the pic- 
tures must ss interest: that they must form a record of 
a jolly holiday. You may have enjoyed the holiday that you 
picture better than any other holiday that you have ever 
spent, but your pictures will be worse than useless if they 
cannot explain why that holiday was such a splendid one. 
The photographs must tell the story without your aid. They 
must be so chock-full of human interest that any stranger 
who sees them will say, “ What a ripping time those people 
must have had!” Do you see the idea? Technically perfect, 
beautifully exposed, and faultlessly printed photographs of 
matter-of-fact subjects or picture-postcard views won't make 
a bit of an impression against the pictures that suggest 
bappiness, novelty, and real human interest. 
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HOW TO WIN THAT 
£1,000. 


Some Practical Hints for Competitors in the ‘‘ Daily Май” 


De FIRST ARTICLE. 

The judges in the Daily Mail competition are not going 
to be photographic experts. For this competition the judges 
will be men and women of the world, well-known people 
who, although they may be influenced slightly by bright, clean 
prints, will not put photographic cleverness before human 
interest and freshness of thought. The pictures will have 
to be popular in the broadest sense of the word. 

Faddism and fashion will have no weight if the pictures 
do not breathe that joy of living that a true holiday spirit 
should proclaim. For that reason, therefore, a set of prints 
showing picnic parties, bathing and paddling scenes, boat- 
ing, chff climbing, and all the thousand and one pleasures of 
the seaside will take precedence of a set that merely shows 
all the famous sights in places like Lucerne or Venice. 

The golden rule for competitors to follow ought to be 
this: NEVER TAKE ANY SUBJECT IF YOU CAN 
BUY A POSTCARD PICTURE OF IT. 

Picture postcards are usually made by men employed by 
view publishers, and these men only take obvious and easily 
recognised views. Theirs is no jolly holiday. Day after day 
they travel from place to place, recording the pier, the 
pleasure gardens, the beach, the public buildings, with a 
dogged determination to get as many photographs as they 
can, with as much in them as possible. 

A collection of published photographic postcards (collected 
by someone else) is about the dullest thing you can come 
across. You remain cold when you are informed that 
* Jack's hat blew over that bit of cliff,” or * That's the house 
at which we stayed,” and other information equally uninterest- 
ing. Postcardy views have no personality. They are just 
records of the place, and are sold to any Tom, Dick, and 
Harry who produces the pennies to pay for them. 

Now, your own Rao Op ne illustrate, or should illus- 
trate, your ow» holiday and the way you spent it. 
No travelling photographer accompanies you on all your 
jaunts and outings. You can buy a postcard of the ruined 
castle, but the only picture of the picnic you had there is 
the one you take yourself. The picnic looks interesting—to 
the average man or woman ; the old castle is interesting—to 
an archzologist. This competition is going to be judged by 
well-known (but none the less ordinary) men and women, 
not by archzologists. 

Bobby witha Brownie: or Ethel with an Ensignette, may 
get a ripping picture of the picnic, and Uncle Arthur (who 
always takes a big stand camera about, and has bad two 
pictures hung at the Royal) gets a technically perfect photo- 
graph of the Norman window in the North Tower. 

Which of these three people is going to stand the best 
chance in the Dasly Mail competition? Why, Ethel or 
Bobby, of course, simply because they have selected—in 
their innocence—the subject that makes the widest appeal 
Yet if Uncle Arthur, with his superior photographic know- 
ledge, had brought a hand camera and taken a few of the 
jolly little happenings that the youngsters had overlooked, 
then it is safe to say that his chances might have been even 
better than theirs. 


A second article dealing with this topical subject will appear in next week’s issue. 
— —————— 


Photography and Psychical Phenomena.—A booklet by M. 
Guillaume de Fontenay, entitled "La Photographie et l'Etude 
des Phénoménes Psychiques," has been published by MM. 
Gauthier-Villars, of $5, Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris. А 
considerable pu is devoted to cautions against the too ready 
acceptance of photographic evidence in relation to asserted 
psychic phenomena, and illustrations are given in proof of the 
ease with which photographs calculated to mislead can be pro- 
duced. Notwithstanding this, the author appears to suggest 


that some of his own photographs should be taken seriously, as, 
for example, that which faces p. 6. In this photograph two 
ladies are shown as pressing downwards on a small table, two 
other persons being seated at the back of the table. That the 
table should not be seen as standing level on its four legs is 
scarcely to be wondered at. On page 69 we read of a person 
who thought intensely of an aeroplane while looking at a sensi- 
tive plate in a dark-room for ten minutes ; on development the 
picture of an aeroplane actually appeared on the plate. 
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T was with mingled feelings of alacrity and hesi- 
| tation that I accepted an invitation to spend 
half а day in a coal-pit with my camera. 
Alacrity, because the idea of photographing under strange 
and difficult conditions always has a strong attraction for 
me, but the hesitation was caused by visions of colossal 
havoc which I imagined might be wrought as a consequence 
of the combustion of the necessary flashpowder. 

Although this particular mine is free to any dangerous 
extent from gas, it is very close to one in which a disastrous 
explosion had occurred not long before the receipt of my 
invitation, and it is, in fact, one of the few remaining coal- 
mines in the North of England where naked lights are still 
to be found. It was not until I saw men bearing candles 
and flare-lamps coming out of the pit mouth that my mis- 
givings finally vanished. 

The arrangements of the expedition as to photography 
were a quarter-plate hand-stand camera and tripod, with a 
dozen or so of ultra-rapid plates; two flash-lamps, one 
working with watches and the other with caps as the fuses; 
and a plentiful supply of “Agfa” flash-powder. The pre- 
vious day I had prepared some touch-paper by soaking 
blotting-paper in a saturated solution of saltpetre, in case 
the lamps should go wrong, and it was lucky I did so, as it 
turned out. My oldest suit of clothes, that I wear when over- 
hauling my bicycle, a pair of stout boots, puttees, and a 
soft cap was the rig adopted (with a handkerchief as neck- 


* FACE." 


HEWERS AT THE COAL 
This spot was about a mile from the shaft, and the photographic operations 


had to be done in а painfully crouched position. Maximum height of this 


tunnel, 4 ft. G in. 


wear. Collar and overcoat for respectability on the 
journeys to and from the mine were left in the engine-room 
before de:cending. 

Entering a damp and muddy kind of iron box with open 
ends, called the “cage,” I shot with my companions into a 


| WITH A CAMERA IN A COAL-MINE. 


By D. BERLIN. 
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darkness compared with which the average dark-room 1s 
brilliance itself, and at a speed that habitués of “ Tubes” 
would shudder at. With a crash and clank of iron chains 
and bars we stopped at the bottom of the shaft, where we 


А рт PONY AND ITS DRIVER. 


Note the driver's peculiar position to avoid knocking his head against the 
many projections from the low roof. 


waited a while to become used to the dim light; in the 
meantime [ rigged up my camera and flash-lamps, both of 
which latter refused to work! The horrible dampness 
saturated the fuses, even while they were being adjusted, 
so that my touch-paper, kept in an inside pocket till actually 
needed, was a godsend. 

We proceeded under the guidance of a “ back-overman ” 
(an overseer of the underground workings of the mine), to 
look out for suitable subjects for the camera, warned occa- 
sionally by him to “ Mind your heads,” as an overhead beam 
or bit of machinery came into view in the low tunnel. 

The first photograph was that of the pumping operations 
near to the bottom of the shaft. The overman, with his 
leather cap and yard-stick, is giving instructions as to 
some detail of the work, and was snapped in the act. Fur- 
ther on the warning as to “heads” came more frequently, 
sometimes unfortunately a little too late, as the tunnel 
became smaller and the props closer together, until very 
soon a permanent stoop had to be adopted, and in many 
parts one walked over sleepers and rough ground for а 
considerable distance bent almost at right angles. 

The picture of the hewers at work is, I think, the most 
interesting, both as to the subject itself and because I be- 
lieve that never before has a photograph been taken so far 
in the interior of a coal mine. This was, in fact, about a 
mile from the shaft, and to reach this spot we had to walk 
some four hundred yards in a tunnel ranging from three 
fcet six inches to two feet in height where the men are 
shown working. (Strange it is that the biggest men often 
choose such spots as that shown here.) The subject, too, 
had to be approached diplomatically. The hewer is paid 
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by quantity, and is not inclined to pause in his work for a 
strangers convenience. 

* Noo, then, Geordie,” said the overman, “ here's this gentle- 
man соот all the way from London to tak’ yor fortigraph.” 
"This was not strictly true, as I was residing at Newcastle 
at the time, but it flattered “Geordie,” as every North 
Country miner is commonly called, and so he condescended 
to pose in his working attitude, with his mate engaged in 
fixing a prop. 

“Wee Did ye see the bonnie leet?” was the mighty 
shout that escaped his lungs as the flashlight went off. И 
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OPERATIONS TO CLEAR ACCUMULATIONS 
OF WATER. 


PUMPING 


was near here that I got a photograph of a fall of stone, 
where part of the Е had given way but a few minutes 
before my arrival. Large stones were actually falling while 
I made the exposure. Obviously, no one would venture 
near enough to place a light by which I could focus, so that 
the result is not quite good enough to publish, even if it 
showed more than what looks a most uninteresting heap. 
The same applies to some of the other exposures made, 
which failed inevitably from a lack of previous knowledge 
of the circumstances, so that while I have them as records 
of my trip, I do not care to publish them. For instance, 
on going into the stables to photograph some of the pretty 
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little ponies the change of atmosphere was like going into 
a hot-house on a frosty day, with the result that the camera 
was completely smothered with condensed moisture, the 
lens had to be wiped time after time, and a badly-blurred 
negative was the consequence, as we were unable to wait 
long enough for the wet to evaporate. The picture of the 
hewer is not absolutely sharp owing to the same cause, 
these inner workings being much hotter and closer than 
the more spacious passages in which the other exposures 
were made. 

The pit pony was photographed at a place where the 
seam branched off, so that I was enabled to get back far 
enough for a side view, though even here I was unable 
to include the tub, as the little iron truck is termed, in the 
picture. The position of the boy, who drives, sitting on 
the limbers (he calls it limbus), shows how cramped for room 
everything is, but the brave little ponies go at a tremendous 
speed over rough ground and sleepers, all steeped in mud, 
encouraged by the continual * Ss—ss—ss—ss" of the boy 
drivers. 

Had I the opportunity of making another trip I would 
take a camera which would focus entirely by scale, pacing 
out the distances, as they are much more difficult to judge 
under such conditions, and using a direct vision viewfinder. 
The lens I would carry as much as possible in an inside 
pocket to keep it warm and so avoid condensation. As to 
the flashlight, I would measure this out in definite quantities 
before leaving home, each lit in a little piece of waxed 
paper, and would have these packets in a tin. For fuses I 
think strips of thin celluloid would be best, as the touch- 
paper burned extremely slowly, partly no doubt owing to 
the dampness and lack of oxygen in the air, at any rate 
near the ground, where most of the exposures were let off. 

Although this position of the light is entirely contrary to 
rule, in the picture of the hewers the flash was actually on 
the ground, and this, I think, helps to give the effect of the 
actual lights in use by the men. It must be remembered 
that in work of this kind considerably more powder must 
be used than stated in the “Agfa” flash-light meter, because 
of the blackness of the subject and the total absence of any 
reflecting surfaces, as wel as the impossibility of having 
the light as high as it is, or rather should be, generally used. 
It occurs to me that the new Agfa flash-lamp might perhaps 
work successfully under the special difficulties named, as it 
does not depend upon fuses, but it was not on the market 
at the time these pictures were made. 

In conclusion, I would point out that in the inner workings 
only one exposure can be made on each subject ; the slight 
smoke given by the best powders has no chance of escape, 
and hangs about in the humid atmosphere for hours. Glad 
was I to get back after a few hours to where I could at 
length stand upright and breathe pure air, but none the less 
it was a thoroughly enjoyable experience, and one that I 
would gladly undergo again had I the opportunity. 
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PARIS REVISITED. ~ 


HOTOGRAPHERS who have put off their visit to Paris will 

miss several things. In the first place, the three-horsed 
*bus is doomed. There was something very fine in these heavy, 
well-pulled vehicles with the three horses always well matched. 
Now they run on the Madeleine-Bastille route only, and in a 
few weeks they will be taken off entirely. Another loss is the 
outside seat on the public vehicle. Everywhere now they have 
large, light motor-’buses with a platform (very uncomfortable) 
and inside seats only. Moreover, they have done away with the 
single fare for any journey, and the unhappy stranger, who used 
to be able to jump on a ’bus and pay his penny or two, not 
knowing or minding where he was going, now has to declare his 
destination and pay accordingly. 

It used to be remarked that in Paris the cart horses and the 
women were noted for their neat ankles. The horses, alas! are 
disappearing from the streets, and the women (let Charles 
Dawson hear it!) have taken to spats and low-heeled, clumsy 
boots which thev call “ English.” 

How much faster the traffic goes in the Paris streets than in 
London! In the days of tight dresses many a fashionable lady 
had to hail a fiacre to cross the road. Have you ever noticed, 
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too, that in the French capital you may look both ways and see 
not a horse or motor in sight, and yet directly you start your 
crossing something springs upon you from nowhere, so it 
appears? The fact is that these surprises come from holes in 
the road, which in places are big enough to conceal a fair-sized 
vehicle. They are mending a lot of them now. The wretched 
road-menders have a bad time of it. Traffic is very reckless, 
and a few sticks put up to show that repairs are in hand afford 
little protection. It pays the contractors to offer these men a 
“life” appointment. 

In one of the main boulevards a few days ago a bit of the road- 
way sunk, leaving an extraordinary hole, as though beneath the 
paving was a great pit. They will not know until after the next 
census whether anyone slipped down it before it was railed off. 

At last the secret is out. The post-Impressionist paintings that 
don’t sell come back to Paris, and, judging from the number on 
view, the unsold are legion. It is rather painful to find these 
crudities jostling out more serious art in the Rue Lafitte, the 
Avenue de l'Opéra, and other art-dealers’ centres. Bernheim, 
the well-known dealer, shows them with old masters, and they 
look as if they could learn a lot from their neighbours. 
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AMIDST THE DAUPHINE ALPS. 
The most dificult climb in the Alps - the Meije, 13,080 ft. from the Tete de la Maye. 
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From the Exhibition of Dutch Pictorial Work, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52. Long Acre, W.C. (Se article opposite.) 
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EVERY year 
many thou- 
sands of Eng- 
lishmen come to 
“the low coun- 
try at the sea.” 


They visit den Haag, Haarlem and 
Amsterdam, make a trip to Volendam 
and Marken, and specially the last gives 
them a good impression of Holland. 

However, it must be said that many 
strangers do not get any impression of 
real Dutch life at all, though they visit 
both the famous fishing villages at the 
Zuider Zee. 

Volendam Harbour is most interest- 
ing indeed, being remarkably fine in 
colour, and a visit always is very de- 
lightful for the stranger. Especially is 
this the case on Saturday, when the 
whole fleet is in the harbour and all the 
characteristically dressed people are at 
home. 

But it is not to be overlooked that 
much of what is seen at Volendam is 
prepared for the stranger. No real life 
is seen in the cottages, but all are 
crowded with cheap imitation china and 
other curiosities, to impress the good, 
faithful visitor. 

It is just the kindly visitor who has 
spoiled so much in this interesting vil- 
lage, as they are always willing to pay 
good fees to models that sit for drawing 
or photography. But now at Volendam 
and Marken Dutch children, before 
learning to say “ Mother " in their native 
tongue, are taught to say, in most 
horrible English, ‘‘ Money, money for 
to photograph." 

But, nevertheless, Volendam and 
Marken remain interesting, though it is 
more theatrical than natural what is 
seen there. 

For pictorial work Holland, however, 
has an abundance of opportunities. In 
the first place, the capital, Amsterdam, 
with its canals, bridges beautiful old 
houses and church towers. Especially 
in spring and in the autumn, but never 


finer than in winter, there is much to SATURDAY 


[A considerable number 
pages during the past few years dealing with photographic work in Holland. These 
have, in all cases, 
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HE PICTORIAL POSSIBILITIES OF 
HOLLAND. 


By 
ADRIAAN BOER. 
to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 
of articles—many illustrated—have appeared in eur 


been by visitors to that country. The following article, there- 


', is of more than passing interest on account of its being the expression of a 
native of Holland. Mr. van Boer is a good pictorial worker, 
ing illustrations indicate. 
editor of our Dutch contemporary, De Camera. Visitors to Holland during the 
forthcoming season should study his information carefu 
particularly interesting 
kingdom meeting in Amsterdam this summer. 
duced in this issue are on view at the exhibiti 
at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 52, 


as the accompany- 
He, moreover, speaks with the voice of authority, being 
ly. The advice given is also 
Photographic Convention of the United 
The originals of the pictures repro. 
on of Dutch pictorial work now open 
Long Acre, London, W.C.—Ep. А. Р.] 


in view of the 


do here. One of the finest places to work is in the 

immediate neighbourhood of the Central Station. There 

15 the river "het Y "; there are beautiful small canals, 

towers, old houses, ships, and a great deal of real Dutch 

town life. Amsterdam has an atmosphere of its own 
(Continued on page 587.) 
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ZUIDER ZEE. 
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BY 


E. А. LOEB. 


From the Exhibition 


Dutch Pictorial Work 


now open at 


" The A. P. Little Gallery," 


59. Long Acre, W.C. 
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{literally and 
figuratively.— 
Ep.], and по 
capital of the 
Continent can 
compe:e with its 
particular 
beauty. 

The whole 
country of 
Noord-Holland, 
to north of Am- 
sterdam, gives 
good opportuni- 
ties. The river 
de Zaan, with 
numerous wind- 
mills, is always 
interesting for 
the stranger. 
Also the old 
and very pretty 
towns of Alk- 
maar, Hoorn 
and Enkhuizen, 
with numerous 
fine old houses, 
towers, bridges 
and canals. 
They are reach- 
ed by boat or 
railway,inabout 
an hour,f rom 
Amsterdam. 

To the east of Amsterdam, beginning at Weesp, and 
further on to Naarden, Laren, Blaricum and Hilversum, 
there is very much variation of subject. There are large 
lakes with reeds and rushes, and fine willows, water- 
mills and country-life subjects. 

Naarden is an old fortress town. Laren and Blari- 
cum are frequented by artists from all over the world. 
Mauve and Israels made here a great deal of their 
immortal works. 

Laren, however spoilt by modern cottages, has 
still many good and quiet corners; but Blari- 
cum, near Laren, is still quite undamaged. 
The old cottages are remarkably fine in 
colour, and there are many splendid old 
Interiors. 

Laren and Blaricum are reached by tram 
from Amsterdam. This takes fairly long. 
Or from Hilversum by tram, which is reached 
by railway from Amsterdam in half an hour. 

Another most interesting tour is to Loos- 
drecht, old and new, and special to Korten- 
hoef, both near Hilversum. The scenery is 
quite flat there, and water is seen all over, 
with mills, willows, fishing boats, drying 
nets, very much small bridges, church 
towers and little houses. Kortenhoef is fre- 
quented by artists, and there is an old inn 
with a good lot of paintings on the walls by 
artists that resided here. 

Little boats may be hired, and it is advis- 
able to do so and secure some water scenes, 
with flowers, reeds and clouds. 

One of the most interesting fishing villages 
of Holland is Bunschoten. There is no com- 
munication by railway nor bus or boat. It is 


OLD CANAL, ALKMAAR. 
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reached in about three-quarters of an hour by 
cycle from Baarn or from Amersfoort. Also, car- 
парез may be hired. Baarn is three-quarters of 
an hour by railway from Amsterdam, and is a 
splendid but modern village of new cottages, sur- 
rounded by fine beech and pine woods. Amersfoort, an 
hour from Amsterdam, is one of the oldest towns of 
Holland, and has many fine old buildings. Bunschoten, 
having no communication, is not frequented, but a visit 
is strongly recommended, specially on Saturday, when 
the fleet is at home. There are extremely peculiar and 
strange-looking costumes. The harbour is very fine in 
colour, and real old interiors are found there. It is not 
easy to enter the houses, as the people are not accus- 
tomed to see strangers, and do not understand English. 
But as some difficulties might be found, the burgo- 
master, the minister, or teacher would help by a- few 
words. 

The traveller that wishes to see another side of the 
Dutch country should go to Gelderland for some days. 
There are found extensive heaths, sands, sheep, pines 
and birches in endless woods. | 

The most recommendable is to go to Nunspeet. This 
village is reached in about two hours by railway from 
Amsterdam (change at Amersfoort)). Very good hotels 
and boarding-houses are found there, and it is recom- 
mended to stay some days here, as there is much work 
to do. 

There are fine costumes, very fine interiors, with 
women handling the spinning-wheel. Very fine old 
cottages may be found on “de Zoom," and sheep and 
shepherds on the heaths in the neighbourhood. 

More could be said of Zeeland, Friesland and Lim- 
burg, but it may be enough for this time. Everywhere 
is much to do for the pictorialist in Holland, and a 
holiday trip is not expensive. Living is cheap here, and 
travelling not difficult, as nearly all better people in 
Holland understand enough English to help the 
stranger. 


[Readers should note that the originals of the illustra- 
tions to this article are on view at the exhibition of 
Dutch Pictorial Work, now open at " The A. P. Little 
Gallery," 52, Long Acre, London,W.C. Admission free.] 
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A FOLDING CAMERA BAG. 


H AVING read in THE А. P. AND P. М. 
for May 13 an article on how to 
make a cheap camera case, half-plate size, 
it may be of interest to many amateur 


photographers possessing a folding quar- 

ter-plate camera to know how a very 

handy case can be made for about 15. All 

that is required is :— 

3 yard of black 45 in. American 
cloth, dull surface, at 1s. 4d. the 


1: се e T ‘a wie 1495 
3 yard of tailors canvas, 25 үп; 
brown, at 634. the yard 34d. 


2 yards of upholsterer's webbing for 
shoulder strap, 14d. the yard ... 3d. 
2 patent dress-fasteners (sold 12 on 

card for 1d.). 

As my camera, with twelve slides, mea- 
sures 6 by s by 4j in., I cut two strips 
from the American cloth 8 by 5 in. each, 
and one 6} by 28 in. 

At one end of the long strip sew the 
smaller pieces on either side, as in fig. 1, 
taking care to place black sides of cloth 


face to face, so that none of the sewing 
shows on the right side. Then sew edges 
No. 2 and 2 together in the same way, and 
when edges No. 3 and 3 are sewn together, 
and the whole turned inside out, the outer 
case is made. 

Cut the canvas like the American cloth 
(except that the long strip is only 20 in.), 
and make up the inner bag just like the 
outer case, minus flap, but do not turn 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories 
description by readers of * The А. P. & P. 
page, and will be paid for at 
concise, 
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Practica! Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 

of a novel 
N." are invited for this 
Articles 
and 


current rates if published. 
illustrated by diagrams 


and preferably 


this inside out, for none of the rough 
edges must show on the inside. 

То this inner bag is sewn the webbing, 
as shown in fig. 2, so that it goes right 
underneath and helps to support the 
weight. 

Now put the inner bag into the outer 
case and sew the top edges of case, 
A B C, to top edges of bag, D E-F, as 
shown in fig. 3. 

Cut a strip of the canvas 18 by 6 in., 
and sew bottom edge along line С. Sew 


top edge along line H, and continue sew- 
ing down both sides to K. Now, if you 
push the remaining piece of canvas down 
between line G and outer case, it will 
form a pocket for exposure record book, 
etc. (At lines D and F small flaps to fold 
inwards can be added, if desired.) 

At points marked L (fig. 3) sew оп 
patent fasteners, and the case is complete. 

E. T. K. 
Ф ——————— 


A HELPING HAND. 


HANDY little device, in the form of 

a cotton-wool mop, which is useful 
for several purposes (described below), 
can be easily made by anyone in a second 
or two, as follows :— 

Take a test-tube ($ in. diameter, obtain- 
able at any good chemist's at about 6d. 
per dozen), and plug into the end some 
cotton-wool (fine quality, as sold by 
chemists in 1d. packets), leaving about 
half the wool out at the end free and out- 
spread (see A, fig. 1). 

This mop can be used in place of a 
brush, and possesses several advantages 
over the latter :— 

(1) The cotton-wool, being very absor- 
bent, does not allow the liquid to run up 
the handle and so soil the fingers, as it 
does when a brush is used. 

(2 A new mop 1$ quickly 


£88 


made. 
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Brushes are soon spoilt by alkaline de- 
veloper and other chemicals, and are too 
expensive to be often replaced. 

(3) Brushes, too, are not easily cleaned, 


A В 
Fig. i; 


and so cannot be used with impunity for 
different operations. 

(4) The action of the mop is more effec- 
tive, owing to its closer nature. Air- 
bubbles lurk between bristles of brush, 
and may appear on the plate being 
developed. 

The mop may be used in the following 
ways :— 


(1) In developing, to brush off air- 


bubbles, and to ensure even action of the 
developer when large dishes, which can- 
not be conveniently rocked, are üsed. 
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It will be found that when large plates 
are being developed only about one-third 
of the usual amount of developer need be 
used. It should be poured on the centre 
of the plate, and the well-charged mop 
moved quickly in every direction over the 
surface until development is complete. 

(2) A smaller brush, kept in a bottle of 
I per cent. solution of bromide (see fig. 2), 


may be used for locally retarding bromide 
prints, plates, and enlargements. The 
print or plate must be rinsed under the 
tap and dabbed with the “brush” charged 
with bromide solution on spot where re- 
tardation is desired, and then returned to 
developer. This may be repeated at inter- 
vals as often as necessary. 

(3 A much larger brush, made with 
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tube about 1 in. diameter and more 
cotton-wool (see B, fig. 1), can be used for 
developing enlargements of large size. 
The enlargement should be pinned on a 
board or other flat horizontal surface, and 
the well-restrained developer rapidly 
brushed over the surface until the de- 
velopment is complete. 

A similar brush may be used for fixing. 

F. D. E. 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
de expressed by correspondents 


FLASHLIGHT FOR PORTRAITURE 


Sig,—With reference to Мг. W. Ferrier T. Pinkney’s further 
letter on the above subject, I should like to point out that when 
I spoke of a smoke trap being hardly necessary I was only 
alluding to normal charges of about 4 gramme “ Agfa" powder, 
having had no experience of the heavy charges he speaks of, and 
I quite accept his assurance that plate glass } in. thick is per- 
fectly safe. My only reason for writing at all was the fear lest 
some other “absent-minded beggar” should thoughtlessly use 
thinner glass, as I did, and fare as badly. 1 would suggest, 
however, that, as to placing the light near the sitter, this can be 
done quite easily by placing a three-sided reflector behind the 
lamp, a thing I always do when working at any distance from 
the sitter. 

I used to use a lamp in which the powder was ignited from 
the top by a gas-jet, but have lately been using one in which the 
powder is ignited from underneath by means of a percussion 
cap. It may be fancy, but this method certainly seems to make 
less dust. I fancy the explosion of the cap spreads the powder 
and causes more perfect combustion. The flash also seems to be 
faster when, as it sometimes happens, the powder is not per- 
fectly dry. 

In conclusion, may I add that I feel confident that if many 
amateurs who like to indulge in portraiture were to buy some 
flash powder and a lamp, and use it on a high stand, instead of 
rigging up elaborate blinds and tents, they would be agreeably 
surprised at the good lighting they can obtain by such simple 
means? I have often asked friends to pick out the flashlight 
exposures from а collection of prints, and have been very 
amused at their failure to do so.—Yours, etc., 

T. MAYNARD PARKER. 


AFTER-TREATMENT OF UNDER- 
EXPOSURES. 


Sig,—In the article on *Under-Exposure" in THE А. P. AND 
P. N. for May 27 I see no mention of a method which I frequently 
adopt, and which generally produces satisfactory results, viz., 
using a dilute developer, to proceed with development until 
great density is obtained; then to reduce with persulphate of 
ammonia. Some of the best negatives that I have in my stock 
have been produced in this way. I may add that, contrary to 
statements that occasionally I see in print, the persulphate, I 
find, keeps quite well in solution, and does its work without 
injury to the negative, for some months at any rate after it is 
made up. As a matter of fact, I add eight drops of sulphuric 
acid to every ounce of the solution, as I fancy it thereby operates 
more quickly. 

Possibly some of your readers may be inclined to criticise my 
methods to my advantage.—Yours, etc., W. F. PELTON. 

Henley-in-Arden. 


STANDARD MEASURE GLASSES. 


Sig,—You would do a real service to photographers if you 
could induce the makers of ounce and dram measures to put the 
ae always on the same part of the vessel in reference to the 
ip. 

I have a glass 3 oz. measure for pyro-soda developer, with 
the lip to the left, when the scale is in front. I have two cellu- 
loid measures, for amidol developer, with the lips to the right. 


It is my misfortune to have to record the rainfall daily, and the 
glass measure has the lip to the left. The confusion arising 
from this silly arrangement is maddening! Let the makers, if 


they cannot make up their minds whether their clients should be 

right-handed or left-handed, either put two lips or none.—Yours, 

etc. 
Cornwall. 


A. H. MALAN. 
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Canterbury Camera Club.—The secretary, Mr. Boydell Shallis, 
informs us that he has removed to * Staddon," New Dover Road, 
Canterbury. 

The Latest List of second-hand cameras and lenses to hand 
from Horne's Photographic Exchange, 4b, New Broad Street, 
E.C., contains particulars of many bargains in photographic 
apparatus. Readers of THE A. Р AND P. N. who may be in tke 
neighbourhood should take the opportunity of inspecting Messrs. 
Horne's stock, or a copy of the list will be sent post free on 
application. 

The June Issue of Photographic Scraps (the monthly publica- 
tion of Messrs. Ilford, Ltd.) contains, as usual, a number of 
useful articles for the amateur photographer, including " Warm 
Tones on Bromide Paper by Development," * Negative Lantern 
Slides,” “June on the River," etc. Readers may obtain copies of 
the booklet free on application to their dealers, or direct from 
Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E. 


The ‘‘ Ensignette’’ Negative Competition.—As announced in 
last week's issue, Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., are offering every 
week ten cash prizes of one guinea each for the ten best nega- 
tives taken with the “Ensignette” camera. Special attention is 
drawn to the fact that the entries will be dealt with and judged 
every Monday morning, and readers will do well to prepare their 
negatives and send them in without delay, as later on, when the 
number of entries received increases, there will not be so good 
a chance of winning a prize. Full particulars may be obtained 
from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C. 


The Society of Colour Photographers.—The fourth exhibition 
organised by this society was held last week at the house of the 
British Journal of Photography, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 
The collection of prints and transparencies on view demon- 
strated the various natural-colour methods at present in prac- 
tical use, and as such served a useful and educational purpose. 
The 150 exhibits included a considerable number of interesting 
prints in the various three-colour processes, while screen- 
plate transparencies were shown in a darkened room. The 
London Stereoscopic Company, Ltd., and the Medici Society, 
Ltd., had some very fine exampl2s of colour-collotype, while 
amongst the novelties were specimens of Utocolour prints from 
screen-plate transparencies, specimens of work on the new Paget 
Prize screen-plate ; and the new Micro-Spectra camera for photo- 
graphy in natural colours, by J. and E. Rheinberg, was also on 
view. The exhibit of the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving 
and Lithography, showing stages in three-colour block making, 
was interesting and instructive. Among the transparencies a 
panel of landscapes and portraits by Messrs. Lumitre and 
Jougla, of Paris, well repaid careful inspection, being probably 
the finest things of their kind yet seen in London. Examples of 
work on Dufay plates also called for attention, and the fine por- 
trait work in colours by Rudolph Duhrkoop showed what could 
be done in the studio. During the week evening lectures were 
given by Messrs. J. and E. Rheinberg (“The New Micro-Spectra 
Camera for Photography in Natural Colours”), E. A. Burchardt 
(“Тһе Bichromated Size Method of Making Three-Colour 
Prints”), and Arthur E. Morton (“А Chat on Colour-Photo- 
graphy,” with many illustrations). 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Warrington Open their Summer Session. 


The summer season is weli under weigh with 
most societies, and on Saturday last the Warring- 
ton Photographic Society joined the ranks. 
They commenced their summer season with an 
outing to Helsby, by train, followed by a 
charming walk along the hillside to Frodsham. 
The profusion of hawthorn blossom this year 
adds to the possibilities of photographers, and 
I hear many charming pictures were obtained on 
this ramble. If photography has done nothing 
else for the amateur, it has created and fostered 
a love for the beauties of the charming land of 
flora. On this occasion a number of beautiful 
old-fashioned cottages entered into the composi- 
tion of the scenes, and if one may judge from the 
merriment of the party at the close of the day, 
Mr. Kirtland had very successfully filled the róle 
of leader. 


Presentations for Marylebone Members. 

Some seven members of the Marylebone 
Camera Club recently won ‘‘ awards of merit" 
at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition in Queen’s 
Park, and on a recent Monday the proceedings 
of the club were enlivened by the presentation 
of these handsome certificates. Mrs. Gillie 
made the presentation, and in a neat little 
speech referred to the great interest she felt in 
the club, of which, by the way, she is a member, 
and hoped their success would continue. If every 
member of a photographic society could con- 
scientiously express himself in similar terms, there 
would be no more dead societies, and there is 
little doubt that the continued success of the 
Marylebone Camera Club is in a great measure 
due to its principal members all taking a deep 
interest in the club. 


Nature Photography with a Purpose. 

After the presentations the chairman called 
upon Mr. T. J. Ward to give another of his in- 
structive discourses on '' Nature Studies." Mr. 
Ward is not only one of the enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the club, but is also an excellent photo- 
grapher, consequently his varied collections of 
pictures, representing several branches of nature 
work, was intensely interesting to a mixed audi- 
ence, rather than if he had confined the subject 
to one phase. Something has been said about 
the multiplication of bird nest subjects and 


the uselessness of it all from a nature stand- 
point. No doubt, Mr. Ward, in common with 


other Nature photographers who regard the sub- 
ject from its true aspect, have long ago recog- 
nised the futility of such a practice. 


Subjects for Nature Study. 

Mr. Ward’s pictures tell their own story on 
this point, for my report says some interesting 
details of our field grasses and wild flowers were 
dealt with, after which the common sea urchin 
and his spiny covering, together with magnified 
sections of the spines, were thrown upon the 


screen. These latter, which were really very 
beautiful objects, reminded one of highly com- 
plicated circular geometrical patterns, and 


seemed much appreciated by the ladies present. 
Various other types of lower animal forms were 
then described, including woodlice, millepedes, 
spiders, etc. Next about one dozen slides, show- 
ing the development of the и ропа snail 
from the time of laying the eggs, were passed 
through the lantern; these, in turn, giving place 
to pictures of some little known parasites, such 
as gall flies, ichneumon flies, etc. The above list 
conjures up enormous possibilities of the channels 
of Nature study open to those wishful to follow 
them up with careful study. 


Bournemouth Camera Club. 

Journeying to Ringwood, the 
Camera Club subsequently drove to Burley, 
where they spent a very enjoyable afternoon, 
some roaming the village, whilst others explored 


Bournemouth 


the Oakley enclosure. Here was material for 
numberless exposures, the woods presenting their 
most enchanting aspect. Returning, the party 
were joined by the chairman and Mrs. Corner, 


who arrived by motor, and ample justice was 


done to the good fare of the Crown Hotel, Ring- 
wood. 


А ES AMONG < THE 


The Inter-Club Group. 


Writing my notes a week ago on the successful 
excursion of the Inter-Club Alliance, before the 
receipt of the photographic group, taken on the 
occasion, in Bold Venture Park, Darwen, I had 
not the opportunity of saying anything for or 
against it, but having now seen the fine group 
I must compliment Messrs. A. H. Almond and 
F. J. Nuttall on the excellence of their work. But 
there is, however, one point of criticism I 
cannot overlook, «nd that is, the small attend- 
ance of ladies. All true Federation gatherings 
should be graced by a good attendance of ladies, 
they add charm and picture to the function. The 
ladies of Lancashire must see that it is not their 
fault next year. 


The Hereford Cuting. 

The Herefordshire Society recently went out on 
a big game hunt, and, to use their own descrip- 
tion, "the delightfully pretty and at the same 
time historical districts of Skenfrith, St. 
Weonards, and Treago were ‘shot over,’ their 
weapons being, however, nothing more dangerous 
than the inoffensive camera.'' 


Isle of Wight Society. 

There was only a moderate attendance at the 
excursion of the Isle of Wight Photographic 
Society, when they went to Alverstone and dis- 
trict. The weather, changeable and windy, was 
perhaps responsible, but even under adverse con- 
ditions some excellent pictures were secured 
between Alverstone and Newchurch. 


No Snapshots at the Haslemere Exhibition. 
The second exhibition of the Haslemere Camera 
Club illustrates the sound policy of the annual 
function, for the members appear to have remem- 
bered the last one, and profited by its lessons. 
Some very interesting examples were on display, 
and the total exhibits reached above one hundred 
and eighty. Some of the classes were so well 
filled with photographs of meritorious quality 
that Mr. Hector Mu chison had some difficulty 
iı arriving at (the best. Bromoil again scores 
in the exhibit of Major E. H. Haig, for it 
gaiued the medal for the best picture in the 
exhibition with “А Madonna of the East.” А 
curious feature was present in connection with 
the ‘‘ Snapshots” class, which also illustrates 
the influence membership with a society has 
upon the workers. There was only оме entry in 
the simple snapshots, whilst every other class in 
the show was well filled. Among the pictures 
worthy of note in the exhibition may be men- 
tioned the very original example, entitled '' The 
Bonfire,” by Mrs. Clark Hall and A. Keith 
Dannatt. R. G. Hutchinson’s work showed much 
artistic feeling, but several were wanting in 
technique, being messy and tired looking, such 
as No. 59, for instance, ‘‘ Sunrise, Broadland." 
No. 39, "In Broadland,” gained a certificate, 
and was marked by a most poetic sky. Mr. 
Hutchinson's pictures are full of promise, but he 
would be well advised to adopt larger and 
simpler mounts, and more suitable frames ‘“ The 
House Opposite," by A. Keith Dannatt, was an 
original scheme in perhaps too sanguine a colour. 


The lace in the same exhibitor’s portrait of 
Lady Bewley seemed to be interjected and not 
sufficiently part of the figure. A medal was 


awarded to J. P. Walder’s portrait of a little girl, 
exquisite in modelling and tone value. A. Keith 
Dannatt's ' The Profile ” was a sound and broad 
piece of work. Mr. Lee's “ Farmhouse, 
Unstead,'" deserves notice as a beautiful little 
bit of architectural work, but a darker sky would 
have brought out the value of timber and brick ; 
nor must No. 129, ' In Normandy," by Ivor 
Sant," be omitted, for it deserves commendation 
on account of its rendering of hot sunshine. 
Leonard Wrav showed some interesting and per- 
fectly rendered pictures of frost effects, while 
the colour transparencies of H. Philipson Stow, 
in purity of colour and perfection of technique, 
have seldom, if ever, been surpassed. It was 
disappointing to observe how the sky is still 
shirked bv photographers. Several good things 
(such as Nos. 2s, 36 and 38) were spoilt by the 
absence of clouds and the perspective and atmo- 
sphere which usually go with them. 
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Chelsea Exhibition. 

The Chelsea and District Photographic Society 
have every reason to be proud of the success 
they attained at their recent exhibition, which, by 
the way, is the sixth annual function. The 
society has a number of very capable photo- 
graphers amongst its members, and their work 
was seen to full advantage at the South Western 
Polytechnic, in Manresa Road. In the land- 
scape class, some ninety-two prints were on 
exhibition, second place being taken by genre 
and figure studies with fifty entries. Space 
prevents giving a detailed report, but congratu- 
lations are offered to the management on the 
excellence of the display. 


Stone Photographic Society. 

The Stone Photographic Society held the first 
of their series of summer outings on Saturday 
last, when, through the kindness of Mr. W. B. 
Parker-Jervis, J.P., the grounds of Meaford Hall 
were visited. There was not a very big 
attendance of members, but those who did visit 
the grounds had a very enjoyable time. Some 
excellent photographic work was done during the 
afternoon. 


The Watford Programme. 

The Watford Camera Club and Photographic 
Society (what's the difference?) have sent me their 
summer syllabus, brimful of interesting events. 
This society offers excellent facilities to its 
members, for the club rooms and dark-room are 
open daily from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m., at 1oo, High 
Street, Watíord, and several prizes are being 
offered for the best prints and lantern slides 
taken on the summer outings. Mr. F. H. Haines, 
the secretary, will be glad to send a copy of the 
syllabus to prospective members. 


Hackney's Good Sense. 


It is impossible to think of the Hackney Photo- 
graphic Society without being reminded of the 
devotion and sterling work of its secretary, Mr. 
Walter Selfe, who has now held that position for 
some years, and it is apparently the intention 
of the society that its good fortune should so 
continue, for I find his name again in the list 
of officers for the ensuing financial year. The 
annual meeting of the society was held in the 
latter part of May, when the accourts and 
report of the council showed the society to be 
in a flourishing state. The list of officers and 
council for the next twelve months is as follows: 
President, Mr. Stuart Woodhouse; hon. secre- 
tary, Walter Selfe; assistant sec, А. D. Fort; 
treasurer, A. J. Linford; lanternist, S. W. Shore; 
curator, J. Linley; excursion secretary, J. Grice; 
Council, A. Barker, J. J. Beasley, G. Capper, J. 
Candle, E. T. Coombes, E. Farmer, Н. W. Lane, 
W. Rawlings. 


Another Successful London Society. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photo- 
graphic Society's fourteenth annual report, pre- 
sented at the annual meeting on May aoth, shows 
the society to be in a flourishing condition. An 
increase in the number of members, an іп. 
creased balaace in hand, a successful exhibi- 
tion, a good average attendance at the meetings, 
and a spirit of enthusiasm among the members 
are some of the items mentioned in the report. 
Мг. Е. A. Hawkins was elected to the chair; 
Mr. Newman F. Horne, vice-chairman; Mr. 
Horace Jackson, hon treasurer; and Mr. H. H. 
Armstrong, hon. exhibition secretary. Mr. 
Frank W. Gardner, of 135, Vaughan Road, 
Harrow, continues to hold the office of hon. 
secretary. He will be pleased to send full parti- 
culars of the Society to any reader of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. on receipt of a card. 


Sunderland's Annual Meeting. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Camera Club, the new council 
President, C. Wilmot; 
C. H. Griffiths; 


Sunderland 
elected were :— 
secretary and treasurer, 
minute secretary, J. W. Otter- 
burn; committee, Messrs. Hutchinson, Hethering- 
ton, Fox, Milburn, Colliers, Croudace, Braith- 
waite, and Addison. The secretary reported a 
good number of new memters, and the financia) 
report was satisfactory. 
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Warm Tones on Gaslight Paper. 

Can you please give formula for warm tones 

on gaslight paper? T. V. (Deptford). 

You can get a certain warmth of tone 
by giving three or four times normal ex- 
posure and diluting the developer with, 
say, three times its quantity of water, and 
so getting a slow.acting developer. Or 
you can use the sulphide toning process, 
viz., potassium ferricyanide бо gr., potass. 
bromide 75 gr., water 1o oz., strong liquid 
ammonia 6 drops. Bleach the black and 
white print in this, then wash it well and 
immerse in water 1 oz., soda sulphide 4 
to 5 gr. This sulphiding bath should be 
freshly made from dry crystal sulphide for 
each batch of prints, and then thrown 
away, as it does not keep in working 
order. 


Cleaning Bottles. 

I shall be much obliged if you will kindly let 

me know the best method of cleaning bottles 

stained by photographic chemicals. 

E. R. O. (Barnes). 

There is no one medicine which will 
cure every disease—nor is there any one 
universal bottle cleanser. The thing to 
remove any particular stain depends upon 
what it is that has caused that stain. But, 
speaking very broadly, one of the most 
generally useful things is hydrochloric 
acid. This need not be pure and costly. 
The cheap form sold as “spirits of salt” 
at the oil shop, and costing about 2d. or 
3d. per lb., is good enough for this pur- 
pose. This should be kept in a stoppered 
bottle, and used cautiously, as it "burns" 
both fingers and clothes. Do not inhale 
the fumes. Follow its use by plenty of 
plain water. Another very useful cleanser 
is made by dissolving an ounce of potas- 
sium bichromate in a pint of water and 
then adding a fluid ounce of sulphuric 
acid. (Here again the oil shop cheap 
form of this acid, called oil of vitriol, may 
be. used; it also “burns” fingers and 
clothes.) It must be added to the above 
solution slowly, and a little at a time, as 
its addition to water evolves a lot of heat, 
so that it is advisable to stand the re- 
ceiving bottle in a basin of cold water. 


Double-extension Camera. 
Will you explain the use of a double exten- 
sion? I understand it is used with a certain 
lens combination. J. W. P. (Pinner). 
This means extra distance (i.e. more 
than the average length) between the front 
and back of the camera, so enabling one 
to use a lens of extra focal length. т 


many forms of modern lenses one may use 
either the complete instrument or the 
front or back portion only. Either of 
these portions used singly is likely to have 
a longer focal length than the complete 
instrument. Thus a 6 in. complete lens 
may have a 9 and a 12 in. front and back 
component, or some such arrangement. 


Shutter Speed ; Lens. 

(a) Can you kindly inform a novice how to 

find the speed of the shutter in my camera? 

(b) I have a Pecto camera, etc. 

R. B. (Ayr). 

(a) The accurate determination of shutter 
speeds is a difficult matter requiring skil- 
ful use of special apparatus. But you 
can get a rough idea of your shutter speed 
by turning a bicycle on its back, fixing a 
glass ball to one of the spokes near the 
rim, and getting a friend to rotate this 
wheel just once per second while you 
photograph the arrangement so that 
with the sun behind the camera you 
get a bright spot of light reflected by the 
glass ball. Then, if your negative shows 
a bright circular streak, say 1-1oth of the 
complete circle, your shutter was open 
about 1-1o0th second, and so on for other 
proportions of the circumference. (b) A 
little reflection will show you that it would 
not be seemly on our part to offer opinions 
as to the relative merits of the goods of 
different firms, nor can we say anything 
at all about a lens we have not seen. 
Spots. 

(1) How to remove amidol stains. (2) Can 

the treatment be applied locally? The marks 

occur on collodion self-toning, P.O.P., gas- 


light, bromide, and platinum prints. 
C. H. G. (Bowes Park). 


Amidol stains are difficult—often im- 

ossible—to remove. The following has 

een suggested: "chloride of lime" (i.e. 
*bleaching powder) т oz., sodium or 
potassium carbonate 1 OZ., water 20 
oz. Shake all well together several times, 
then filter. Apply this to the print, then 
follow this with water 20 oz., citric acid 
102. But as you say these spots are due 
to floating particles of amidol in the air, 
would it not be a much simpler procedure 
to manipulate the dry amidol in one place 
and dry your prints in another? 


"Loca! Reduction and Intensification. 


I should be obliged if you would tell me of 
suitable formule for local reduction and in- 
tensification of bromide prints. 
H. B. W. (West Kirby). 
This is rather a “tall” order, as the 
solving of this problem has long engaged 
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the «xperimentalists without—as yet— 
arriving at any very satisfactory results. 
One difficulty is to find agents which add 
to or take away from the print without 
altering the colour. Then there is the 
further difficulty of preventing the treat. 
ment spreading beyond the desired 
limits. The use of ink eraser for rubbing 
down, and bromide retouching pencils for 
adding, is, perhaps, the best so far, as 
well as being the simplest. The most 
satisfactory way really is to modify the 
negative and not the print. 


Gum-bichromate Process. 
Will you give me formula for making gum- 
process pictures, etc.? I find the pigment 
washes off and leaves scarcely anything on 
the paper, etc. W. E. B. (Nottingham). 
(A) Take one ounce of best picked gum 
arabic, crush it to a rough powder, add 
2 oz. of tepid (not hot) water. Stir the 
mixture frequently, and, when the gum is 
dissolved, strain it through muslin. This 
should give you just about 2} oz. of gum 
solution. (B) Make a saturated solution 
of potassium bichromate in tepid water. 
Take two parts of A (gum) and one part 
of B (bichromate), and mix thoroughly, 
avoiding frothing or air bubbles. The 
quantity of pigment required is better 
found by trial than by weight. The fol. 
lowing 1s a rough guide. Write a word 
on slightly rough.surface paper with lead 
pencil. Mix the pigment, gum, and 
bichromate, and brush over the word a 
thin layer, just enough to cover the paper, 
and no more than this. You should now 
be just able to read the word through the 
пихшге. Nearly all beginners use far, 
far too much pigment. From what you 
say about nearly all the pigment washing 
off, your case points to too much pig- 
ment being used. Roughly put, the 
printed and developed print looks nearly 
twice as dark as the unprinted paper. 


Dust on Lens. 

Some dust has got on the lens of my camera. 

Is it likely to make any difference to a plate 

exposed in the camera? etc. 

H. S. (Manchester). 
Two or three or half a dozen fairly large 

dust spots will make no appreciable 
difference. They only stop a very small 
proportion of the light. But a film of 
very fine dust will impair the definition of 
the picture. Cannot you unscrew the 
front or back part of the lens, and then 
remove the dust with a clean dry feather, 
or perhaps blow or shake it out? 


Enlarger. 
What length should an enlarger be to enlarge 
b by 3% to 15 by 12? How far should the 
ens from negative and print? What kind 
of lens should I require? What would such a 
lens cost? H. E. R. (Ealing). 
The length of camera and distances of 
lens to plate and paper all depend on 
focal length of lens and ratio of enlarge- 
ment. Why cannot you use the same lens 
that you used for taking the negative? 
Take note that 54 by 3% is not the same 
Proportion of length to breadth as 15 by 
12. If you increase your negative three. - 
fold each dimension you get 164 by 93— 
i.e., too long one way, too short the other 
to fit your 15 by 12 paper. But by way 
of example, suppose you wish to enlarge 
three diameters as above, and that the 
focal length of your lens is, let us say, 
5 inches. The lens to paper distance you 
get by adding one to the number of 
diameters, or "ratio," as it is called, get. 
ting 4, then multiplying this by focal 
length of lens, viz., ? getting 20 inches. 
To get the lens to plate distance, divide 
20 by the ratio. viz., 3, getting 6% inches. 
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I Build a Chimney. 


It is always pleasant to 
have one's suggestions acted 
upon. I like to see them in 
the concrete, or, as in this 
case, if not in concrete, at 
least in red, white, and 
black bricks, with sand grit- 
When a few weeks ago I made some remarks on 


stone dressings. 
this page as to the desirability of introducing fine art into indus- 
trial life, I had no idea that they would so promptly be followed 
up—up to a height of 310 feet, to be precise—as they have been 


in Lancashire. The result was seen when the Inter-Club Photo- 
graphic Alliance had their annual excursion the other cay at 
Darwen. Each member was presented by the Darwen Photo- 
graphic Association with a souvenir, taking the form of a photo- 
graph of a local mill chimney, which is said to be an exact 
replica of the campanile of St. Mark’s at Venice! It would have 
been superfluous to have stated—and therefore it is mot stated— 
that the chimney was built in consequence of my own pregnant 
remarks on the subject. But there are the facts. What power 
in these days is wielded by the pen! 


Ancient and Modern. 


A totally untrustworthy member of our staff, when I told him 
about the cotton mill campanile, pooh-poohed the idea that it 
was anything extraordinary. It was only one symptom, he said, 
and that not the most remarkable, of a movement which is 
upsetting our modern utilitarianism. As an example he 
instanced the rumour that all the stations on the London District 
Railway are to be rebuilt after the style of the pyramids of 
Egypt. The platforms will be made tc resemble a sepulchral 
chamber even more than they do at present, and the trains will 
take the form of gigantic sarcophagi. It is not proposed to alter 
the present appearance of the station hoardings, for it is con- 
sidered that they will serve very well for hieroglyphics as it is. 
But outside each of the pyramidal stations there will be a replica 
of the sphinx, which will find a useful purpose at last as a 
mammoth train indicator. The fact that London will be dotted 
over with pyramids has one drawback. It will reduce the 
number of bookings to Egypt. 


The Post Office Falls In. 


The ugliness of telegraph and telephone poles has at last 
smitten the heart of our unzsthetic Post Office, and the gentle- 
man to whom I am indebted for the information about the pyra- 
mids also informs me that numerous replicas of the statue of 
Apollo Belvedere have been ordered, and these, set up on 
pedestals, will carry the telegraph wires across the country. As 
a delicate compliment to the telephone girl, the telephone wires 
only will be supported by replicas of the Venus of Milo instead 
of the Apollo. It is nice to add that the old world, feeling that 
some return of this embarrassing flattery is necessary, has 
decided that a number of picture palaces, in the architectural 
style which is giving such an impression of dignity and strength 
to our modern streets, shall be placed among the ruins of the 
Palace of the Cæsars on the Palatine Hill at Rome. It is unkindly 
suggested that when this takes place the Palatine will be more 
“ill than ever.” 


To Equalise Matters. 


I have not seen in an English paper the story which is told in 
a French photographic journal about “une mésaventure assez 
humiliante " which befel Lord Charles Beresford during a recent 
visit to Russia. One of the Russian illustrated papers sent out 
for a portrait of the noble lord, but, alas! the photographer knew 
no word of English, and Lord Beresford’s man-servant knew 
no word of Russian. The consequence was that, being impressed 
by the magnificence of the man.servant's livery, the photo- 
grapher took his portrait with all the respect due to a very grand 
personage, and the portrait of the valet duly appeared in the 
journal with the name of Lord Charles beneath it. The offend- 
ing newspaper should certainly be pressed to make amends by 
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inserting the proper portrait of Lord Charles and stating under- 
neath it that it is his valet. 


The Holidayless. 


Piles of letters reach this office every day with regard to the 
Daily Mail £1,000 prize for holiday photographs. Among them 
none have touched this office more deeply than those which have 
come to hand from people who say they never get a holiday, and 
pathetically ask how they are to enter for the prize. The perusal 
of innumerable scrawls signed “Weary Willie" has even made a 
certain softness distil into the advertising department. One who 
calls himself “Born Tired” wants to know whether, if he were 
to take a brief holiday from his incessant labour of resting, I 
could guarantee him at least the third prize of £50. Even sup- 
posing I could, * Born Tired," it would be sheer cruelty for you 
to attempt it. You might permanently injure yourself by unac- 
customed exertion, and you would have to be photographed 
besides. No, it wouldn't be worth it. Do take care of yourself, 
my dear fellow, do. 


The Best Holiday. 


A suggestion whick may be of use to competitors for the Daily 
Mail £1,000 prize for holiday photographs :— 
O, cool is the thousand they offer, 
As hot is the race that’s begun ; 
But ere it is safe in my coffer 
It has to be won. 


They don’t want high technical merit, 
Pictorial spasms or bounce ; 

My bromoils I now disinherit, 
My bi-gums renounce. 


And not far afield need I wander, 
For he who keeps close to his door 

Stands equal with he who is fonder 
Of touring galore. 


Economy e’en is a virtue, 
At least in the eyes of the judge ; 

And, really, being simple won't hurt you; 
Don't fly it, but trudge. 


A holiday's best when combining 
Good hours with freedom from care, 

No trouble o'er sleeping or dining, 
Or what you're to wear. 


I'm sure that cool thousand's awarded— 
(It rhymes, too, so pat with the Maz/)— 
For pictures in which is recorded 
My fortnight in gaol. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


119th 

son. 
OTWITHSTANDING the 
enormous popularity of the 
various types of hand 


camera, a great deal of 
work is done to-day with 
stand cameras of the quar- 
ter-plate, 5 by 4, and half- 
plate sizes, and many of our readers, we 
find, are commencing their photo- 
graphy with such instruments. The 
stand camera has certain disadvantages 
in the hands of the novice. It requires 
to be unpacked and set up ready for 
work, and in some cases this has to be 
done with a small but ever-growing 
crowd of onlookers manifesting con- 
siderable interest in the procedure. The 
older hand has became case-hardened 
and is indifferent to this interested gaze. 
but to the novice it is disconcerting, and 
leads to bungling and possibly the omis- 
sion of some important adjustment. On 
the other hand, the stand camera has 
many advantages. Its use familiarises 
the worker with such adjustments as the 
rising front, and enables him to grasp 
more rapidly the various problems in 
focussing, such as the effect of the 
stops of the lens, to say nothing of the 
use of the swing back and swing front 
` movements not found at all on the 
majority of those instruments which are 
hand cameras pure and simple. We 
have recently had several instances of 
work spoiled by insufficient care in the 
adjustment of the camera, and so to go 
through the operations of setting up the 
camera and making an exposure with 
those of our readers who are more or 
less novices will doubtless be helpful. 
The hand camera is usually a self- 
contained instrument. That is, it needs 
no slides, no tripod screw, no focussing 
cloth or lens cap, has no detached shut- 
ter, and, in fact, only requires loading 
with a dozen plates or a spool of roll 
fiim, and is ready. The stand camera 
must have its slides loaded, and then 
tripod head, tripod screw, lens, shutter, 
focussing cloth, slides, and camera must 
be put into their proper places in the 
case, and the tripod securely strapped 
together. To avoid the risk of leaving 
any of these items at home, it is a good 
plan to have a list written out and num- 
bered, and to glue this on the inside of 


the case. Space may be allowed on 
the list, as well as in the case, for small 
attempts it is better to get to some 
screen, or a wide-angle lens. 

Having reached the spot where photo- 
graphic work is to be done, the appara- 
tus must be erected. For the early 
attempts it is better to get to some 
place where: passers-by will be few, so 
that the setting up of the camera may 
be done deliberately and without any 
haste or flurry. The tripod should first 
be unstrapped and the legs unfolded, 
and if the camera has not a turntable 
the head may be fitted before the 
camera is removed from its place in the 
case. If a turntable is fitted the legs 
may be attached, as a rule, before 
opening out the camera. Similarly, it 
is better to attach the unopened camera 
to the tripod head by its screw before 
opening it. The camera in either case 
is securely held, and may be opened 
without any danger of dropping it. 

If the camera is of the conical 
bellows pattern, and this is nowadays 
far the most popular type, the next ste 
is to lift the back into a vertical posi- 
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tion. Care should be taken that it is 
set truly at right angles to the base- 
board (see fig. D. as shown by the black 
lines, and not in the position shown 
by the dotted lines. It is true that it 
may be necessary to swing the back for 
some specific purpose, but it is well to 
start with it in its normal position. The 
front may next be brought into posi- 
tion, using the same care to get it per- 


THE STAND CAMERA IN THE FIELD. 


pendicular to the baseboard. In many 
instruments the slotted stay which holds 
back and front in position, and which 
is shown in fig. 3, has a little notch at 
S. By pressing lightly on this slotted 
stay in the direction indicated by the 
arrow, the notch fits on to the shank of 
the clamping screw and the back, or 
front, is then at right angles to the 
baseboard. "When back and front have 
both been set correctly in this way, we 
may be sure that they are parallel to 
each other, and that when the lens is 
screwed into its flange its axis will be 
at right angles to the surface of the 
ground glass. This is a very impor- 
tant point, especially with the modern 
anastigmat lens. 

The lens is most probably mounted in 
some form of between-lens shutter, such 
as the Unicum, Ibso, or Compound, 
and this CE 50, shutter and lens are 
attached at the same time. If this is 
not the case, probably a roller-blind 
shutter is used, and has to be fixed on 
the front of the lens. Difficulty some- 
times arises from the fact that the 
shutter is not a very good fit, or that it 


С.П. 


is wanted for two lenses of slightly 
differing size. This is not а modifica- 
tion that can be readily made in the 
field, but if carefully done at home 
during a few moments of leisure, it very 
greatly helps in rapid and comfortable 
work. Suppose the shutter fits accu- 
rately the larger of the two lenses, but 
is 3-16ths of an inch too large for the 
smaller. Cut а strip of hard, tough 
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brown paper about 38 in. in width, 
‘throughout its length. Wrap it, not 
-loosely yet not too tightly, round the 
hood of the smaller lens, and after one 
‘turn apply two or three dabs of secco- 
tine, and continue the wrapping. A 
‘touch of seccotine should be applied 
at least once for each turn, and the 
wrapping should be continued until a 

ring has been 


formed  suffi- 
cient] thick 
to "n exactly 


the turned 
opening in 
the solid back 
of the shutter. 
This may be 
tested from 
time to time 
without cut- 
ting off the 
end of the 
strip. The 
rng may be 
left to dry in- 
: side the shut- 
ter, but preferably not on the lens, pro- 
vided care has been taken to use the 
adhesive sparingly. И seccotine is ex- 
uding from the edges, it should be 
wiped off to prevent the ring from 
sticking to the shutter. 

Everything is now ready for focus- 
sing. The lens should point over one 
of the tripod legs, so that the worker 
may stand with one leg on each side of 
him. The tripod screw or the 
clamping screw of the turntable may 
be shghtly loosened to enable the 
camera to be turned a little to right or 
left when adjusting the subject on the 
ground glass. In photographing most 
ordinary landscape subjects it is not 
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essential that the baseboard be level; 
that is, pointing the camera slightly up 
or down will not noticeably upset the 
perspective, as it does when dealing 
with subjects containing buildings. 
This enables the selected view to be 
more rapidly got properly placed on the 
ground glass. When the view 15 
selected the tripod screw should be 
tightened up firmly. 

Having decided on the point of view 
and got the best arrangement of the 
subject, notes on which matters have 
occupied this page in several preceding 
lessons, we have to consider what stop 
is to be used. This in some instances 
becomes rather a complex question. If 
it is a perfectly still day, and we want 
to have every part of our picture 
sharp, we may stop down to, say, F/16 
on a quarter-plate, or F/32 on a half- 
plate, and so have everything crisply 
defined. But to do this may prolong 
the exposure so much that figures or 
cattle may move, and if there is even 
a slight breeze, leaves and grass will 
certainly do so. Our aim should be to 
get the required definition. with. the 
largest stop possible. This is an easy 
matter if we have nothing very near to 
the camera. Supposing the nearest 
object is fifty or sixty feet away, and we 
are using a half-plate camera with a 
lens of 74 or 8 inches focal length, we 
shall be able to focus, not perhaps on 
the object at sixty feet away, but on 
something at about seventy fect, and 
stopping down to F/8 or F/11, we shall 
find our picture quite sharp. If the 
nearest part of the subject is nearer 
than sixty feet, we must work in the 
same way, i.e., not focussing on the 
nearest point, but on something a few 
feet further awav, and stopping down 
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until both the nearest and the most 
distant parts of the picture are suffi- 
ciently sharp. In many cases we only 
require really sharp definition in the 
foreground, and can with advantage 
allow the distance to be softly defined. 

By a careful use of the swing-back or 
the swing-front, foreground and dis- 
tance may be sharply focussed at a still 
larger aperture, but how this is to be 
done must be considered later. 

Having determined the stop required, 
we next ascertain the exposure by the 
aid of an exposure meter or calculating 
scale, as may be preferred, and set the 
shutter to give this exposure, or if a 
time exposure is required, set the 
shutter to “time,” and give the expo- 
sure by means of the bulb or antinous 
release. It is a good plan to try the 
shutter before placing the slide in posi- 
tion, particularly if a short time expo- 
sure of quarter, half, or one second is 
required. To do this once or twice 
gives confidence, and the actual expo- 
sure is not likely to be mulled. 

Having closed the shutter in the 
“set " position, the slide is inserted, and 
covering the camera with the cloth, the 
shutter withdrawn. The exposure 
should then be made without delay, the 
shutter of the slide replaced, and the 
slide removed. Unless the slide is 
fitted with one of the tell-tale devices 
to indicate that an exposure has been 
made, a note should be at once made 
in the note-book, so that the risk of 
double exposures is reduced to a 
minimum. 

If the next subject is likely to be 
found near at hand, the camera may be 
carried set up on the stand, taking care 
that anv loose parts are removed, and 
that the tripod screw is tightened up. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to W. 


(Title 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
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Class I. 


Walden Hammond, 38a, St. Andrew's Street, Cambridge. 
of print, "Feminine Parliament.) Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington anti-screen backed ; lens, Dallmeyer portrait ; stop, 
F/4; exposure, 2 sec. ; time of day, 4.30 p.m., May; developer, 
M.-(Q.; printing process, enlargement on Paget bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to E. A. and С. К. Reeve, 11, Oxford Road, 
Putney, S.W. (Title of print, *Fred.") Technical data: Plate, 
Ilford ordinary; lens, single; stop, F/11 ; exposure, 4 sec. ; time 
of day, 4 p.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Barnet Velbro. 

An Extra Prize to Krausz Bela, Marie Valerie Str., 11, Buda- 
pest V., Hungary. (Title of print, “Winter in the Town.") 
Technical data: Premo film; lens, Voigtlander Collinear ; stop, 
F/6.8; exposure, r.10th sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., February ; 
developer, metol adurol; printing process, pigment. 

The Mounting Prize to Miss Florence Barron, Wood Eaton 
Manor, Stafford. (Title of print, “Pine Peonies.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, rapid aplanat; stop, F/32; 
exposure, 10 min.; time of day, noon, May; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, Criterion Cream Crayon. 


Hon. Mention. 

J. J. Hartley, Colne; Miss K. P. Cunliffe, Northwood ; Frank 
Bolton, Hull; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith; Clarence Ponting, 
Great Missenden; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, W.; D. 
A. Cranford, Bulwell; A. G. Gwinneli, Forest Gate, E.; John 
M. Marshall, Sunderland; H. J. Clare, Tottenham, N.; Arthur 
R. Beard, London, S.E.; Francis C. Williams, Stoke New- 
ington, N. 


G. A. Duncan, British Columbia; R. G. Vaughton Dymock, . 
Shrewsbury; E. Wragge, Shefheld; M. R. Tozer, Nuneaton; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; E. J. Brooking, 
Wisbech ; 5. Ambler, Harrogate ; J. H. Taylor, Cambridge ; Mrs. 
Florence Wild, Bristol; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, W. ; 
Mrs. F. J. Ward, London, Е.С. (2); David Orr, Woodford 
Green; H. E. Wood, Stoke Newington, N.; C. A. White, New- 
port, I. of W.; W. Sheard, Wakefield; J. R. Tomlinson, Edin- 
burgh ; Miss J. Henderson, Chesterfield W. В. Broomhall, Bath ; 
Travers Grant, Sheffield; E. G. Wentworth, Yeovil; Arthur 
Greville, Liverpool. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. Currie, 50, Peel Street, 
Derby. (Title of print, “A Summer Idyll.) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Beck symmetrical; stop, F/11; ex- 
posure, 1 sec.; time of day, 2.45 p.m., September; developer, 
M.-Q. ; printing process, Wellington bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. Stewart, 4, Enys Road, 
Eastbourne. (Title of print, “The Cloth Market, Lorcarno.’’) 
Technical data: Kodak film; lens, R.R. ; stop, F/11; exposure, 
1-1sth sec. ; time of day, morning, March; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes II. and III. and in Beginners’ Class 
are omitted. 
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Tr two pictures on this page afford us 
the means of comparison in several 
very instructive ways. First we notice the 
general similarity of shape, i.c., the pro- 
portion of length to height, which we may 
roughly express as 2 to 1, or the “double 
square." It is a healthy sign of the times 
that a good number of workers now pay 
more attention to trimming, i.c., we are 
getting away from the bondage of the 
usual proportions of thc average photo- 
graphic plate. The tong and narrow 
shapes are very suitable for many sub- 
Jects, but of course every composition has 
its own best proportions, and should be 
treated individually ; but to the landscape 
worker in general one may drop the hint, 
“Try the long and narrow trimming pretty 
frequently,” for now and again it will prove 
the salvation of what at first glance mav 
look anything but a promising picture. 
Carefully guard, however, against drop- 
ping into a groove or mannerism, for this 
grooviness has been the tomb of goodness 
only knows how many promising workers. 

But to return to our two pleasant little 
landscape prints. First we note that one 
(viz., A) has a figure, the other has none. 
Note how this figure instantly attracts the 
eye and interest of the spectator. Thus at 
once we perceive how important it is that 
such a leading note should be in harmony 
with the scene. The question at once sug- 
gests itself, what is this dainty lady doing 
here? 15 she, with the point of her para- 
sol, drawing the initials of her faithless 
or belated swain, who has forgotten the 
time or place of the appointment? Or is 
she the companion of the photographer, 
who thought a figure ought to be intro- 
duced? Now, had we a farm-hand leading 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


NEWS Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same 


will be dealt with here. 


a horse to get a drink from the brook, or 
a boy with his fishing-rod cut from the 
hedge-row, etc., the connection between 
the figure and its setting would be fairly 
The point we wish to suggest is 


obvious. 


| class of 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


of the paper, 


figures or surroundings, but their wrong 
conjunction, they have exchanged places. 
If the figure is not appropriate to the 
scene it may and probablv will do more 
harm than good. The good general high 


A.—SPRING REFLECTIONS, 


Ву Miss Ryves. 


From the Weekly Competition (Beginners), 


that it is not merely a question of “a 
figure," or “a figure merely placed in the 
picture," that is here the case, but a figure 
which belongs to the scene. It will thus 
be seen, on due consideration, that any 
figure will not do for any landscape. Let 
not the reader be frightened, and say that 
figures in landscape are beyond him. The 
difficulties, so called, of figures in land- 
scape have been unduly exaggerated. The 
fundamental factor is fitness. If you saw 
a daintily dressed lady in the middle of a 
farmyard or ploughed field, you would be 
no less surprised than to find the ploughinan 
seated in an elegantly appointed drawing. 
room. In neither case is it the fault of the 


B.—S»PRiNG SUNSHINE. 


Ву W. Stansfeld. 


From th: Weekly Competition (Beginners). 


level of technical quality of this print is 
noteworthy. 

In the second picture (viz., B), in place 
of a foreground figure, we have some near 
trees, etc., which, by force of hght-and- 
shade effect, arrest some attention. But 
the roadway passing into the distance to 
our left, and bit of light open landscape to 
the right, both tend to draw some atten- 
tion. The trimming of this print does not 
seem quite true as regards horizontality. 
The water in the distance and surface of 
the road give one a feeling that the scene 
is tilted upwards towards the right-hand 
side. The blank-paper sky is too insistent. 

We may usefully compare the dark fore- 
ground and light distance of B with the 
light foreground and darker distance of A. 
In this latter we may usefully rote the 
practical absence of sky. The general ar- 
rangement of light and shade in A is easier 
to manage, from the exposure aspect, than 
in B, for in this latter case we are faced 
with a compromise which shall sufficiently 
expose the near dark foreground and not 
over-expose the light open distance. As 
a general rule it is advisable to avoid sub. 
jects of this kind unless thev present some 
verv special features of interest. 


NEW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners Lessons are 


obtainable from Ще Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londen, W.C. 
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Bv S. L. HOLDSTOCK-THIRKELL. 


Digitized by Google 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
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Bv ELLIOTT PELL. 


See article “ Workers we may Hear About," page 606. 


SLEEPING BOY. 
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THE SPINNING WHEEL. 


Bv A. S. WEINBERG (Groningen). 
From the Exhibition of Dutch Pictorial Work now open at “The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, MAC. 
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The Special Summer Number of THE А. P. AND P. N. 
will be published this year on July Ist, and our readers 
may again look forward to a pic- 

* THE A. Р.” SUMMER torial and literary treat. As in 
NUMBER. several previous years, the Sum- 

mer Number will also form the 

first part of a new volume. Many old readers will find it 
an excellent opportunity to assist us by introducing the 
paper to their friends who are just beginning photo- 
graphy. Our policy of supplying reliable and read- 
able articles for the novice, as well as the expert and 
pictorial worker, will enable any new reader to appre- 
ciate the excellence of the fare provided. The Summer 
Number, which will contain many extra pages, will 
include articles of special topical significance, and the 
reproductions will again be of the usual high standard. 
As so many readers buy extra copies of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. "specials" for the purpose of framing the pic- 


tures, we must ask them to place their orders early to. 


avoid disappointment. There wil be no increase in 
price. 
e o @ 

So easily accessible from this country is the famous 
Mont St. Michel, on the northern coast of France 
(steamer to Cherbourg, and short rail 
journey to Avranches) that it is а 
wonder the rock should remain practi- 
cally unknown to the British photo- 
grapher. Judging by Mr. H. W. Fincham's excellent 
lecture before the Royal Photographic Society, the 
island would yield endless pictures, the like of which 
are unobtainable elsewhere, to the photographer who 
has a taste for the mediaeval. It is not only that the 
great abbey which crowns the rock is a wonderful speci- 
men of architecture, with the most perfect cloisters in 
the world, but the sea-girt town which sends its single 
and precipitous street up to the abbey is itself an un- 
touched bit of medizvalism. Its battlemented wall, its 
houses all jammed in a heap, and its ancient hostelries, 
with the old signs still swinging across the narrow 
passage way, send one back for.several hundreds of 
years. Mr. Fincham was able to put the telephoto lens 
to very good service in recording the details of the 
abbey stonework. The telephoto lens in its newer 
forms is steadily becoming the regular companion of the 
photographic traveller. Its advantages are obvious. 


A BIT OF THE 
MIDDLE AQES. 
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There must have been a great ransacking of history 
to get the local colour for the recent Hundred Years 
Ago ball, when a series of brilliant 
A HUNDRED YEARS Qquadrilles—the very description of 
AQO. the costumes trails like a cloud of 
glory over the newspaper—showed 
us what the world was like in 1812. We are assured on 
every hand that the life of a century ago was so mar- 
vellously recreated that everyone inside the Albert Hall 
really believed that Waterloo had yet to be won, and 
Queen Victoria yet to be born. No sign or hint of 
anything later than 1812, we read, broke in upon the 
illusion of the dance. The thing that amazes us about 
it all is the One Hundred Years Ago photographs of the 
dancers which appeared next day in the newspapers, 
and were said to have been “taken at the Albert Hall 
last night.” Certainly they reflect wonderful credit upon 
the Third Georgian photographers. It is all the more 
surprising, because we had the idea—now conclusively 
proved to be mistaken—that in 1812 photography had 
not got further than certain experiments upon the 
chemical action of light, and that the researches of 
Niepce had not even begun. 
D gg Q 
The Evening Standard, in referring to the “ Dance of 
a Hundred Years Ago,” wonders why it is that people 
who wear fancy dress quite naturally 
look artificial in their photographs, 
and suggests as a possible explana- 
tion that the wearers “find their 
courage fail when the camera is brought on the scene." 
What really happens is, that they become self-conscious, 
and, therefore, instead of Sir Walter Raleigh, we merely 
have John Smith, a little abashed at being caught in 
trying to look like that hero of history and romance. 
But this in itself is not sufficient to account for the arti- 
ficial appearance of the photographs, and there are two 
or three little points that camera-men who attempt such 
subjects will do well to consider. The pose, for in- 
stance, should be arranged with some regard to the lines 
of the costume and the sentiment associated with the 
character, with appropriate “movement ” and absence 
of stiffness. If this is neglected, the figure cannot look 
natural. Friends in costumes of different periods are 
often photographed in conventionally composed groups, 
and, of course, they look hopelessly like dressed-up 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
FANCY DRESS. 
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people having their photographs taken. Even if there is 
unity as to the period, the result is not much better if 
the grouping is such that it can have no other than a 
photographic purpose. 
$5 © gg 
Whatever the discrimination exercised, however, it 
must always be difficult when photographing figures in 
fancy dress to escape artificiality, 
FANCY DRESS AND mainly for the reason that the 
ENVIRONMENT. figure or group is isolated for the 
purpose of representation. It is 
taken out of the setting that helps the illusion, away 
from the glamour of light and the strains of music that 
contribute to the psychic atmosphere and inspire all 
observers with a predisposition to accept the impersona- 
tion of a character or the representation of a period. 


tan 
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GALLERY." 


VEN in England we get so over-familiar 

with the ordinary aspects of life that 
they lose their artistic significance, and it 
needed a Japanese to show us that London 
was full of beauty and colour. We should 
not, therefore, be surprised to learn from the 
show of the Netherlands Photographic Club 
at the Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, that 
Dutchmen searching for pictorial matter in 
their native country do not concern them- 
selves with queer beauties of costume and 
architecture, touched by old-word formalism, 
in anvthing like the same degree as the 
English visitor. After all, it is not local 
peculiarities but elemental truths that have 
widest artistic value, and so it happens that 
the Hollander is inclined to neglect what we 
regard as characteristic in favour of subjects 
ot more fundamental interest. 

“Autumn ” is sad wherever we may be, and 
B. Zweers, in emphasising this sentiment, 
conveys a message that, however often re- 
peated, has the force of a verity. The scene 
is sympathetically and skilfully treated, with 
appropriate mystery, and it might have been 
{ound in England, except that the figure 1s of 
Dutch rather than British type. Pensiveness 
is, of course, essential to this subject, but it 
also seems to me an underlying quality of 
the exhibition, and perhaps may be taken as 
its most distinctive note of national psycho- 
logy. Life probably goes more peacefully in 
Holland. and there is more time to think. 
Certainlv there is a great deal of thoughtful- 
ness in the work, and, as an instance of this, 
attention may be directed to ^ The Old 
Kitchen,” by Adrian Boer Сора last 

sg “А. р.у, а difficult subject to manage, with guttering 
re of NS and metal, which had to be given due ао 
but not allowed то interfere with the emphasis о а 
the figure Ьу aid of well-arranged light. The LN e Ы 
composition was surely not attained without muc consi is 
tion, and should not be lost sight of in admiring a pretty mala, 

i owed with “movement. NE | 
Me pensiveness referred to is different from en 
in picture-making. It is an attitude of mind that finds o e 
for meditation rather than for gaiety. Even d. S 
noon," with the social delights of tea under the по as e 
the sparkle that we are accustomed to associate T das a 
scene. Most English photographers would proba У E 
endeavoured to get a feeling of vivacity into the ru : а 
Adrian Boer has preferred а contemplative reserve, as ! m 
ing the subject as one of those happy, fleeting incidents tha 
one mav dream about but must not expect too often. р 

Have the Dutchmen, I wonder, developed in a higher degree 
than ourselves the kind of clairvovance that can always 
something beneath the surface of things? 1 so, they can se 
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People at fancy balls and pageants prefer to have their 
fancy cheated, but this is not the attitude of one who 
suddenly opens an illustrated paper, or looks at a photo- 
graphic print in everyday suroundings. The artist who 
can win the good-will of the beholder at the outset, and 
induce him to contribute something to the success of 
the work, has the greatest advantage, but, unfor- 
tunately, in representing fancy dress the photographer 
runs up against common sense at once. Another point 
is that such photographs are usually treated as if they 
were portraits. This is a great mistake, for in con- 
centrating attention on the modern type of manly beauty 
or feminine loveliness one immediately destroys all 
sense of the mystery and romance of the past. Facial 
types, habitual expression, and personal bearing are 
characteristics that vary with different periods. 


E 


c By ANTONY GUEST. 


an example that we should do well to keep in view, and this, 
by the way, is an illustration of the usefulness of such a show 
as the present one, which I hope is the beginning of a series 
from various nations. 

The dignity and patience ot lifelong poverty and labour are 
very marked in some of the works. “Old Аве,” by А. S. Wein- 
berg, has been governed by a temperament that could see both 
pathos and humour in the worn, lined face of the ancient crony. 
This is an admirable print, full of character and sympathy ; 
and there is another excellent work from the same hand repre- 
senting an old woman at the “Spinning Wheel” (see p. 598). 

Among the landscapes, Н. Husselman’s “Farm in Winter,” 
with its characteristic sloping roof, impresses with a sense of 
dreariness and intensity of cold; and “Adagio,” by E. A. Loeb, 
has a melancholy poetry in its mysterious half.light, and an 
individual expressiveness that very agreeably takes effect in 
graceful lines of bank and trees that give a musical quality to 
the work. This exhibitor has also imparted a sentiment to “Оп 
the Zuider Zee" (reproduced in last week's ^A. P.") an atmo- 
spheric rendering, with a fine sky-effect of rolling clouds, and a 
little fishing boat effectively placed in a cold immensity, sug- 
gesting both the puniness and victory of human effort against 
nature. 

The *Misty Day," by B. Zweers, shows a canal scene with 
shipping in a spirit other than that usually found in 
the productions of British seekers for the picturesque, and 
this is one of the works accentuating the difference in the points 
of view. 

'There are several reflections of the meditative outlook, and it 
must be recognised that the desirable quality of expressive- 
ness has been cultivated with a good deal of success bv the 
Netherlands school of photographers, who, in consequence, 
have a remarkable power of making their work interesting, 
though they may miss something now and then in aerial рег- 
spective and values. For instance, Adrian Boer, who is one 
of the strongest of the exhibitors, fails in “Saturday Morning” 
to make the house and figures go back into the picture behind 
the stretch of road with its foreground shadow. Yet, what ап 
amusing little chapter of domestic life is unfolded! 

“The Musician ? playing а ‘cello, by H. Berssenbrugge, has 
“movement " and a certain intensity, but I do not find the sense 
of rhythm in composition and line that always seems needful to 
such a theme. А “Portrait” of а handsome girl, by P. de 
Jonge, is suggestive of character and originality, though per- 
haps not quite successfully composed. There is more of Dutch 
character and a good deal of charm in B. Zweers’s “ Portrait” 
of a young girl. The national headgear would probably suit 
her better than a hat that might have been bought in London, 
but there is fascination in the work, and the treatment is very 
able and svmpathetic. An interesting interior is * The Linen 
Cupboard,” bv G. С. Kooyker (see page 608). 

Visitors will find much more to occupy them in this exhibi- 
tion, and it will assuredly be accepted as a proof of the vitality 
of a serious, progressive, and highly interesting artistic move- 
ment among the photographers of Holland. 

The exhibition is open daily to visitors from то to 6, Satur- 
days 10 to r. Admission is free. 
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HE two interesting addresses by Mr. Haldane 

Macfall on Colour Work have given a good 

send-off to this new advance in picture making 

by photography, and no doubt many workers 
will be anxious to take up these delightful processes 
which, Mr. Macfall holds, are full of possibilities hardly 
dreamt of as yet, an opinion which will be shared by all 
who are unprejudiced. 

It has been demonstrated so far that it is possible to 
produce pictures which are a delight to the eye, and 
more or less artistic, according to the skill of the 
worker—chiefly in the blending and harmonious render- 
ing of colour—and with more experience it is fair to 
assume that finer effects than any yet shown will soon 
be arrived at. 

The everlasting discussion—which seems to get no 
farther—as to “What is Photography? " or * Is Photo- 
graphy Art? " may well be laid aside for a time, till it 
Is possible to see what can be done; and, after all, it 
seems to me quite illogical to argue that oil printing in 
monochrome may be passed—as it has been in the exhi- 
bitions for years past—as photography, whereas in 
multi-colour it goes beyond the range. That these views 
have been held I know from experience, and it is time 
that photographers should be allowed the same absolute 
freedom in expression that is granted to painters. 

I propose to set down, for those who contemplate 
taking up colour work, some points in the experience 
I have gained from three or four years devoted entirely 
to colour prints, in the hope that thereby some pitfalls 
may be avoided and the path smoothed. 


The Bromide Enlargement. 

The negative best suited for this purpose is one 
rather strong in contrasts, and the enlargement should 
be the same, and fully developed to limit of reduction. 
This does not mean, of course, one with clogged 
shadows, but with rather marked gradation; this allows 
of more latitude and control in inking, and the power 
to produce bold and striking effects. But one must be 
guided by the effect arrived at—it would be obviously 
absurd, for instance, to work on an enlargement of this 
kind if a tender morning subject were being treated. 


Bleaching and Drying. 
is done in precisely the same way as for monochrome, 
but it is not necessary to bleach the image right away; in- 
deed, it is a distinct advantage to be able to see the 
image clearly when commencing to ink. Both Sinclair's 
and Williams’ bleachers are excellent, and dispense with 
the acid bath. The latter gives a fair result with a print 
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COLOUR WORK IN OIL AND BROMOIL. 


By J. L. TUCKER. 


[In our issues for April 29 and May 27 reports of lectures by Messrs. 
Haldane Macfall and К. M. Cocks, at the Camera Club, were published. 
These lectures dealt with the subject of Colour Bromoil, and many strik- 
ing results achieved by these workers were shown. 
Mr. Tucker, the author of the following article, exhibited some very fine 
examples of his work in colour, and our readers will be glad to read a 
description of his methods.— E D.j 


At the second lecture 


which is rather weak. Or one can make up one's own 
bleacher, which is, of course, cheaper. After bleaching, 
the print is put through a weak bath of hypo, then rinsed 
and dried in the usual way. 

Colouring the Print. 

Before inking, the dried print is soaked for one to 
two hours in plain water until relief is obtained; if this 
is difficult, a 24 per cent. bath of sulphuric acid will 
help, or a bath of water heated up to eighty or ninety 
degrees. Both plans are best avoided if possible, as 
they tend to disintegrate slightly the gelatine, and as a 
print in colour takes a good deal longer to ink up, it is 
desirable to have it in as good a condition as possible, to 
prevent blistering from incessant brush action. 

In the first stage of inking up, use the primaries— 


By MRS. FLORENCE WILD. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


BLOSSOMS. 
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vellow, blue, and red only—and get the picture out in 
these, keeping it as pure as possible; mix a little 
white with the blue if too strong in tone. Then pro- 
ceed with the secondary colours—green, purple, orange 
—still keeping all rich and pure; put the colours on in 
patches, using always a large brush, and blend and mix 
them till they give broken tints. Burnt umber is a very 
useful colour, especially for warming greens, or mixed 
with a tiny quantity of black for the trunks, etc. А 
beautiful warm grey can be made with this colour; a 
little blue and white for a cool grey black and white; 
and a still colder grey is obtained by adding a small 
quantity of blue. It is best to test the colour either on 
the print itself, or on a piece of spare paper, and then 
modify the print as required. 

Where a subject is such as a grey day, a good plan 
is to mix up a medium tint of this colour, and go all over 
the print with it, modifying it afterwards with trans- 
parent colours, and finishing up with sepia or black for 
the deepest shadows. Black, however, should be used 
very sparingly, as, although very seductive and power- 
ful, it soon destroys brilliancy. As the print nears com- 
pletion place it on an easel, or stand it up, and look at 
it from a suitable distance. It will almost invariably 
be found that certain high lights, such as leaves of trees 
that have caught the light, bits of sky through the 
trees, patches of light on a road, etc., are too prominent, 
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and irritate the eye; they can be subdued with colour 
made to match the surroundings, and diluted with 
medium. High lights that have lost their brilliancy 
where it is required can be lightened with a suitable 
size brush moistened in benzine, with the excess re- 
moved and a hopping action. Shadows that are clogged 
may be cleared in same way, using a larger brush. 


Modifying the Result. 
Leave the print till quite dry, after which it is easy 


.to modify objectionable features or tones, and increase 


the richness Бу adding carefully transparent colour 
charged with medium; a piece of ink-eraser, sharpened 
to a point, is useful for increasing high lights. 

Whether these liberties are legitimate must always be 
a debatable question, but, personally, I see no objection, 
so long as they lead to a good result, and the end jus- 
tifies the means. No one questions a painter's methods 
in picture making; he is allowed absolute freedom, and 
there is no sound reason why the photographer should 
be cramped and fettered. 

I would strongly recommend that a rough outline 
sketch in pencil be made when the negative is taken, 
and notes of the scheme of colour and general balance 
of light and shade also be added. To have this before one 
when beginning to ink up is an immense help; one knows 
at once how to set to work without hesitation or experi- 
menting, and one is thus able to visualise the scene. 


Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


A DEVELOPER FOR FILMS. 
RELIABLE pyro-soda developer similar in character to 
А that supplied by Messrs. Kodak for tank development of 
their films is made up as follows. It yields fine gradation, 
and is an ideal producer of good negatives from hand camera 
snapshots on all makes of films. 


А.—Руго ..........-. „6. seas т OZ. 
Sulphuric acid .................... ANT 20 minims. 
Е С IL 3o Oz. 

B.—Sodium sulphite ................... eee. 6 oz. 
Sodium carbonate crystals .................. 4 02 
bil. erre 30 02. 


For normal development use А 1 oz., В т 02., water 8 oz. For 


dilute stand development use A 1 oz., B 1 oz., water 28 oz. 
+ 


TONING P.O.P. WITH MERCURY. 
HE simplest toning process for P.O.P. prints, and a method 
which is practicable, consists in taking the untoned prints 
and, after a brief wash, bleaching them white in the following 
bath :— 
Bichloride of mercury .................................... 
Water 
After bleaching, give a brief wash and fix as usual in the ordinary 
hypo solution. | | 
The prints must be darker than for gold toning, as there is 
considerable loss of depth in this process. The finished prints 
are of a sepia tone. | 
It is possible, however, to get a variety of tones by this 
mercury method. After the prints have been bleached, they may 
be treated with sodium sulphite or other substances such as 


20 OZ. 


some of the “blackening baths” used on negatives in mercurial 
intensification, and different tones will result. Whether mercury- 
toned prints are permanent or not remains to be seen ; but the 
process is useful in the case of prints wanted quickly, and there 
is little or no danger of that horrid hypo stain which spoils so 
ee silver prints. The mercury bath hardens the gelatine 
m. Е. E. 


— — e 


MATT OR *GROUND-GLASS"? VARNISH FOR 
NEGATIVES. 
HE following formula for preparing a matt or *ground 
glass" varnish, to be applied to the backs of negatives, can 
be recommended, in view of the frequent advice given to those 
who wish to apply hand work or otherwise work up the plate 
for its improvement : — 


SE Tava 17 | as e re ee ta a i aoc aree А ЕДИ ae 200 gf. 

DRASTIC : oco bei rod era GM: As dut RENE 50 gr. 

КАЕР Ма быы cae RIOT MERE gene р T 5 02 
When the resins are dissolved in the ether add— 

PROTONS | Luo uasa orbe ee n RE a FR SEA PRA A CAKE j to 3 oz. 


The quantity of benzole added renders the grain either fine or 
coarse. The varnish is poured on to the back of the co/d plate 
in a manner similar to varnishing a negative. When dry and 
hard, the surface can be worked on with pencil or chalk. 
T ct 
PLATINUM TONING FOR BROMIDE PRINTS. 
OW to obtain tones from warm black to rich sepia on 
bromide prints with platinum is a method not so well 

known as it deserves to be, but the beauty of the results is 
worthy of notice by both amateurs and professionals. The 
formula is as follows : — 


Potassium éhióroplatimie asena Ges 8 gr. 
Mercuri GBlorid8. лава SRG 8 gr. 
CIME те: МГИ had ТОЧ ade VE ARP 40 gr. 
он. ААА CE айн RA S 4E Ea CE Fa SES OZ. 


A slight increase in the quantity of mercuric chloride will render 
the tone warmer; reducing it will give colder tones. Some 
bromide paper shows a tendency to stain when using this 
formula. In this case a few drops of a то per cent. solution of 
potassium bromide will remove the stain and also act as an 
intensifier, if the picture is at all dull or flat. The print should 
be well washed after toning. If the bromide print toned in the 
above bath is followed (after washing) with a dilute amidol 
developer, a splendid engraving-black is secured, the image being 
intensified at the same time. 
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A LENS FOR PICTORIAL WORK. 


By FRANH E. HUSON. 
Special to ‘‘The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 


EING much interested in the details published + $ extension of camera, so that, in the latter case, if 
recently in these pages respecting pictorial the focus of the positive lens is 8 inches and the negative 
lenses, I am led to describe an arrangement lens 6 inches, and the camera extension, say, 12 inches, 
which I have had in use for some years, and the figures are 

which is, I think, an advance on purely uncorrected Е = 8 + (4 of 42) = 
F 8 + 16 = 
Е = 22 inches. 


It thus becomes an easy matter to decide the focus of 
negative lens required, and to mark the camera base- 
board in inches in order to read off at once the particular 
focal length in use. The magnification in the above case 


would be: 
Е + Е = 
22 + 6 = 
325. 


And the value of the stop, supposing the portrait lens 
worked at Е/4 (a quite common aperture for such a 
lens), the equivalent aperture would Бе: 

F/4 X 325 = 

F/14, about. 


lenses, and yet gives sufficient softness of definition to 
make the results distinctive. 

A Petzval portrait lens may be bought second-hand 
very cheaply nowadays : it must have a rack-and-pinion 
arrangement, and the larger the aperture the better. А 
simple negative lens is also required, the focus of which 
must be governed by the focus of the positive lens, and 
will be nearly of the same focal length, for we do not 
require a big magnification—softness, a reasonable 
choice of foci, and general usefulness being more im- 
portant. 

The reader may refer to the illustration No. 1, in 
which he will notice the portrait lens fixed to the lens 
panel, and, projecting from the back, a cardboard tube 
holding the negative lens. It will be apparent that, alter- 
ing the separation by means of the rack, the lens will 
give a choice of focal lengths, and so facilitate the choice 
of angle of view most suitable to the particular subject, 
without the necessity of arranging for an expensive rack 
necessary with other forms of lenses. The maximum 
aperture of the complete lens in my case is about F [6. I 
was a little unfortunate in the choice of focus for the 
negative lens, but after the trouble of marking the base- 
board I found I could have a choice of from about 16 to 
24 inches equivalent focus, without, of course, requiring 
‚ that amount of bellows extension. I give below раг- 
ticulars of a method by which such trouble may be saved. 

The negative lens can be obtained from any retail 
optician, but it seems somewhat difficult to make them 
understand what is required, and then prices seem to 
vary considerably. My lens is 3 inches in diameter, and 
cost under five shillings. 

Using the formule given by M. Pulligny for his 
adjustable lenses—If the focus of the negative lens is 
the same as the positive lens, then the actual focus, 
where Е = equivalent focus, Е' = focus of the positive 
lens, F = focus of negative lens; then F = F' + exten- 
sion of camera. | 

If the two lenses are in the ratio of 4 to 5, then F = F' No. 2. (See next page.) 
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Upon referring again to figure I it will be noticed 
that the negative lens tube is made of corrugated paper, 
well glued to an extra square piece of wood with a cen- 
tral hole, the whole being ultimately screwed on to the 
back of the lens panel. It is absolutely necessary to line 
the tube with black velvet, and sufficient room should 
be allowed for this, and at the same time be a sufh- 
ciently close fit to hold the negative lens, so that it may 
be easily moved up and down the tube for preliminary 
adjustment. The negative lens ought to remain in the 
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position where it is placed without any further fixing. 
Perhaps the ideal negative lens holder would be a 
square box made on the principle of a folding focal-plane 
camera. I have promised myself many times to con- 
struct this in order that the arrangement may be more 
portable, but the above arrangement works so efficiently 
(and I only use my lens for indoor portraiture) that it has 
been one of the things put aside for another day. 

Figure 2 is from a print made from a negative taken 
with the lens shown in fig. 1. 


The Cobalt Salts in Photography. 


Ву Е. W. EDWARDS, Е.С. 
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each group bearing more or less resemblance to each 

other. Cobalt is a member of the “iron” group of 
elements; and as iron salts are extensively used in photo- 
graphy—and cobalt bears very marked resemblances to 
iron—it was but natural that experimenters in photographic 
research work should investigate cobalt and its salts with a 
view to their practical application in photography. 

The Photographic Barometer. 

Cobalt, in the form of chloride, is utilised in a peculiar 
process which is known as the “photographic barometer,” 
because if the finished print is allowed access to the atmo- 
sphere, it is of a pink colour in wet weather, blue in dry and 
fine weather, and of a lilac or lavender colour in changeable 
weather. 

These curious changes are due to the cobalt chloride, 
which is pink by absorption of water when moist, and blue 
when dry. 

The modus operandi of the process is as follows: A 
bromide print (unmounted) is soaked in a 5 per cent. solution 
of formalin, and, after drving, is brushed over with the 
following emulsion, used warm : — 


(C "acn grou elements fall in groups, the members of 


GERE аи EE ise 3 oz. 
ПУСТОЕ sieves Ga ida iaa FERA CHER UP FS PU г OZ. 
Cobalt chloride лана RA P 40 gr. 
роо E ЕЕ ТУСТЕ E SUPE 4 02. 
The print then needs only draining and drying. 
The addition of cobalt chloride to P.O.P. emulsions 


increases contrast. 
Cobalt Process. 

Several of the cobalt salts have been experimented with in 
order to base photographic processes on their reduction, but 
up to the present the only satisfactory process with cobalt 
compounds is that worked out by Messrs. Lumière. 
Gelatinised paper is coated with a saturated solution of 
cobaltic oxide in oxalic acid solution, and then exposed to 
light under а negative, the exposure being considerably less 
than for P.O.P. prints. 

After exposure, the prints are immersed in a 5 per cent. 
solution of potas. ferricyanide, and then washed. The print 
at this stage 1s of a pale rose colour, but is altered to a dark 
brown by toning with an alkaline salt, whereas an iron salt 
tones cobalt prints to a blue colour, whilst a nickel salt tones 
these prints to a red. Just as in certain “iron” processes а 
negative image can be obtained from a negative, so also with 
this cobalt process ; for if the untoned cobalt prints be toned 
with benzidine, toluidene, etc., these organic substances will 
tone or colour the parts of the print which were not acted on 
by light, hence giving a negative image of a blue colour, 
which could be turned brown by ammonia, or yellow by 
hydrochloric acid. 

As cobalt forms a ferrocyanide and a ferricyanide 
analogous to iron ferro- and ferricyanide, attempts have 


been made to work out “ cobalt-prussiate " processes similar 
to ferroprussiate processes, but with little success. 


Cobalt in Pigments. 

Were it not that the cobalt salts are, as a whole, fairly 
stable, there would be photographic processes based on the 
reduction of such salts of cobalt as the citrate, gallate, sulpho- 
cyanide, and nitrate, etc., but these salts are not so readily 
reduced as are the silver salts; but as several cobalt salts 
form valuable pigments, some of which are of interest in 
photography, it is fortunate that cobalt salts are chemically 
fairly stable, Otherwise these particular pigments might not 
be permanent. Arranged in alphabetical order, these pig 
ments are as follows : — 


Aureolin—Cobalt potassium nitrate. 

Azure cobalt—A pale variety of cobalt blue. 

Cerulean blue—A stannate of cobalt. 

Cobalt blue—A compound of the oxides of aluminium 
and cobalt. 

Cobalt green—4A double oxide of zinc and cobalt. 

Smalt—Cobalt silicate, obtained by pulverising blue 
glass containing cobalt. 

Thenard's blue—A pigment obtained by igniting cobalt 
salts with alumina. 


Sympathetic Ink. : 

If a dilute solution of cobalt chloride be used as an ink 
for writing, its faint pink colour is practically invisible when 
dry on O but if the writing be heated, it will appear 
blue. The idea is of no practical utility in photography 
except that this so-called “ sympathetic ink ” is based on the 
same property of cobalt chloride as is the photographic 
barometer mentioned above. 


Cobalt Reducer. 

Cobalt forms numerous complex compounds with 
ammonia, and of these cobaltamines, as they are called, one 
or two have been tried for reducing negatives, but with little 
SUCCESS. 

Cobalt Toning. 

Despite several attempts at toning with cobalt salts, only. 
one really satisfactory process has been worked out, although 
the chloride, nitrate, sulphate, and other salts of cobalt have 


been tried. In the method under review, the bromide prints 
are first bleached in the following bath : — 
bu co A SRL ATTE 100 parts. 
Ferricyanide of potassium .................. 6 parts. 
Lead OUT BEE уе aa 4 parts. 


A thorough washing must follow bleaching ; and then the 
prints are placed in the following bath : — 


Water п Ta aS E Eques IOO parts. 
Cobalt chloride mientras ener entr IO parts. 
Hydrochloric acid. arias 30 parts. 


The resulting tone is green. 
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HE readers of THE 
AMATEUR PHoTo- 


GRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS do 
not want to be told of 
the pleasures of photo- 
graphy, but there are so 
many different ways of 
extracting those pleasures. The interest of some subjects 
photographed never (to use a theatrical simile) seems to get 
over the footlights. One may admire, but the emotions 
ane not stirred. As a reader of THE A. P. remarked 
recently: “If I see one of Mr. G. R. Ballance’s pictures 
of Switzerland I admire its technical faultlessness, but I am 
not stirred with an immediate desire to go to the Alps; while 
Mr. Ward Muir’s tobogganing pictures rouse a spirit of 
adventure in me, and I wish that I, too, could get away for 
the winter sports.” Now, with all due deference to Mr. Ward 
Muir, we know that Mr.Ballance has produced the best 
hotograph, and (here we must ask for Mr. Ballance’s for- 
ance) we also know that Mr. Muir’s picture pleases the 
popular taste best. Popular taste may be wrong, but it will 
be the popular pictures that will win the Daily Mail prize. 


Some Conditions of the Competition. 


Now to deal with some of the other points in the oet 
tion that are important. Prints must be sent in not later 
than twenty-one days after the completion of the holiday. 
The completion of the holiday is the date of returning home. 
This is going to mean rather a rush to some of those busy 
people who find a nice accumulation of work to tackle after 
they have been away. Many amateurs who are in business 
sometimes do not find time to start developing even for 
weeks after a holiday, and, as to getting prints made—well, 
it is often months before they make a start. The Daily 
Mail conditions place a premium on expedition. Not only 
must one develop, select, print, and mount, but you must be 
quite sure that you have taken everything that is to be 
included. You cannot go back and fill up gaps, nor can you 
make up the dozen with pictures taken on previous holidays. 
It will necessary, therefore, to take as many pictures as 
you can and let the subjects be as diversified as possible. 
Have some sort of a plan in your mind's eye and endeavour 
to secure alternative pictures of everything. Develop your 
negatives directly you get home ; make a rough selection of 
three or four dozen, so as to get a print made from each. If 
you haven't the time, let a trade printer make the prints. 
Then hold a family conclave and go by the popular vote. 


Don't let your own photographic knowledge bias your judg-' 


ment. А picture that you may like because you took such 
a lot of trouble over it may be dubbed uninteresting by the 
plebiscite. 

The Holiday Pictures. 


Then get the selected prints into some sort of order, so 
that they tell a story or make a kind of sequence. The pic- 
tures are to form a record of a holiday, and the greater the 
number of incidents that you can illustrate in an interesting 
way the more jolly that holiday will seem. 

Of course, some days may produce far more than others, 
so do not attempt a categorical diary of events. It counts 
as nothing to say that on Monday you did so-and-so, or on 
Tuesday you went to such-and-such a place. Monday may 
produce half a dozen splendid little pictures, and the walk on 
Tuesday may be as dull as ditchwater, and you won't have 
an interesting picture to show for it. So see that your final 
selection shows the greatest number of incidents. 
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HOW TO WIN THAT 
£1,000. 


Some Practical Hints for Competitors in the 
" Daily Mail" Holiday Competition. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

The first of this series appeared in last week's issue. 


We can imagine some readers saying, “Yes, that is all 
very well, but I am going a cycling tour with a chum, and 
not going to a seaside place with a lot of jolly people.” Well, 
what of it? You can have a splendid time too, but you will 
have to show it in your photographs, and show it in a popu- 
lar way. You may pass through lovely scenery and come to 
many unconventional, out-of-the-way places, where the post- 
card “artist” has not penetrated. Get the atmosphere of 
that tour. Make the people who look at your pictures think 
of the sunshine, the joy of life on the open road, the crisp 
tingle of the morning air, and the pleasure of seeing new 
places and new peoples. Get characteristic costumes and 
all the charm of the countryside into your pictures. Avoid 
the stock views and make more of impromptu luncheons at 
the wayside, the arrival at some old-world inn, and subjects 
of that sort. 

The photographer who goes abroad should avoid the 
beaten track, and let his photographs tell of the pleasures 
of travel rather than a mere record of the towns he has 
visited; the unusual scenes and incidents he has witnessed, 
rather than a mere guide-book story. 

It all comes back to the same point. You must make your 
holiday seem interesting to other people. 

Where the Hand-Camera comes in. 


It is quite obvious that a hand camera—and a readily port- 
able hand camera too—will score heavily in this competition. 
You never know exactly what you are going to see, or what 
is going to happen, and if you have a camera that will go in 
your pocket and can be carried all the time, you will stand 
a better chance. 

The heaviest fish are always those that come off the 
hook, and the best pictures are always seen when you have 
no camera with you. For that reason a small camera pos- 
sesses valuable attractions. 

А camera as small as possible can, therefore, be recom- 
mended, and the modern vest-pocket instrument is likely to 
score, but even a quarter-plate camera that will go into the 
side pocket of one's coat or can be slung across the shoulders, 
leaving the hands free, will give all to be desired. 

The mere size of the prints will count as nothing in this 
competition, provided that the interest is there, but if you 
imagine that little prints will not be noticed, well, prepare 
a dozen small enlargements, about postcard or half-plate 
size, and send them in. 

When away on holiday, happy groupings occur often when 
least expected. You may be out before breakfast or waiting 
outside the house for your evening meal, and something 
may turn up. There may not be time to run upstairs to 
your bedroom. If your camera is in your pocket— well, 
you'l get the picture. 


Mounting the Prints. 


Don't imagine that a freakish album, or prints of an extra- 
ordinary colour, will attract attention. In a competition of 
this sort there will be an absolute certainty of every set of 
prints being examined. The usual procedure in big photo- 
graphic competitions is for the entries to be examined first 
by two or three competent people, who individually examine 
each picture or entry. The really hopeless entries—those 
that are condemned by each of the preliminary judges in 
turn—are thrown out, and not submitted to the final judges 
at all; but you can be perfectly certain that not a single print 
or set that has a ghost of a chance will receive this treatment. 


——— | 
A third useful article on this topical subject will appear in next 
week's issue. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE А. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank Н. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) С. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) Е. С. 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith 
Willis, (12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. 
Creighton Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. 


G. 
James M'Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. 
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Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) 


Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank 


Bolton, (25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (3o) C. F. Rea, (31) 
Е. Collins, (32) Easten Lee, (33) Miss Frances Pitt, (34) P. Е. Storrs, (35) J. M. Sellors, (36) W. С. S. Fergusson, (37) Harrop 
P. Wight, (38) Miss May Barker, (39) Thomas Carlyle, (40) Harold A. Craw'ord, (41) Н. E. Franzmann, (42) А. Н. Dodman, 


(43) W. C. Squires, (44) Francis A. Tinker. 


XLV.—ELLIOTT PEEL. 


MONG the younger workers who have been 
notable at recent exhibitions Mr. Elliott Peel 
has attracted considerable attention to himself 
Бу the well-considered work he has exhibited. 

This work has shown that he makes his pictures with 
the charm of tonal rendering as an outstanding feature, 
and it is a good sign to find a young worker taking 
such considerable pains to carry out a preconceived 
ideal. He confesses, however, that the source of 
inspiration for much of his dainty child portraiture has 
been the pictures of the Cadbys. И was a sight of a 
series of Will Cadby's child studies at the Salon, five 
ог six years ago, that made him hasten to buy a camera, 
and start to emulate what he had seen, and incidentally, 
as he puts it, “to pile up for myself a deal of trouble 
and disappointment." 


L 


THE PICTURE ВООК. 


Bv ELLIOTT PEEL. 


Mr. Peel was wise enough to join a live photographic 
society as soon as he had fairly started work with his 
camera, and he still continues a member of the Hackney 
Photographic Society. Не has since joined the Wat- 
ford Camera Club, and is one of their most promising 
pictorial members. 

His portrait work is done with a whole-plate camera 
and Puyo F/s lens, while for travel work—and he has 
done some fine Swiss snow scenes—he uses a quarter- 
plate Sanderson and Dallmever Stigmatic. For snap- 
shots he prefers a 24 by 34 reflex with Goerz F/4.8 
lens. М | 

His prints are almost entirely in bromide, although 
he works occasionally in platinum and carbon. Не is 
convinced, however, that for high-key work, where the 
scale of gradation is short, bromide wants a lot of 
beating. 

With regard to the somewhat vexed 
question of “control” v. “straight” photo- 
graphy, he thinks there are some subjects 
and effects that can be rendered very much 
better bv the photographic plate than by 
any other medium. Therefore let the 
"straight " photographers (among whom he 
numbers himself) seek out those subjects. 
It is along these lines the greatest advance 
in pictorial photography will take place. 

On the other hand, there are numbers of 
interesting subjects in dealing with which 
the camera needs help. The "straight " 
worker should leave these subjects to the 
photographer who realises where the camera 
needs help, and is competent to give that 
help. 

Reproductions of pictures by Mr. Elliott 
Peel appear on pages 597, 607, and 6 (supp.) 


of the present issue. 


M o 


£50 for the Best Cycling Holiday.—The great number of our 
readers who are cyclists should take particular note of the 
offer made elsewhere in this issue by the Birmingham Small 
Arms Co., Ltd. They offer a prize of Zso for the best photo- 
graphic record of a holiday spent on a B.S.A. bicycle. The 
closing date of the competition will be announced later, and 


will be the same as for the Daily Mail £1,000 Competition. 
B.S.A. riders will thus be in the fortunate position of being 
able to compete for both prizes, and it will be a simple matter 
to prepare duplicate sets of prints. Readers should write 
for full particulars to the Birmingham Small Gö; 
Ltd., Birmingham. 


Arms 
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AN OUTDOOR PORTRAIT. Bv ELLIOTT PEEL. 


See article on preceding page. 
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THE LINEN CUPBOARD. Bv G. C. KOOYKER (Alkmaar), 
From the Exhibition of Dutch Pictorial Work now open at “The A. P. Little Gallery, ' 52. Long Acre, W.C. 
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By CHARLES FORCE. Special i,“ The А.Р. & Р.М." 


ISTANCE croquet, punt- 


seems to ing, or bil. 


lend :еп- liards, and 
chantment should they 
to a holidav for care to go 
nearly everybody, further afield, 


and the statement Hackbridge 
that particularly Park will be 
pleasant holidays found а very 


may be spent convenient 
within about centre for the 
twenty minutes’ exploration of 
journey from Lon- the Surrey 
rA don will probably Highlands. 
HE POND. be looked upon Banstead HB ISIVER. 
with scorn by most of the inhabitants of that city. Yet Downs and Epsom Downs, Leatherhead and Hindhead, 
dwellers in London who have already scoured the dis- Box Hill and Leith Hill, and all the other glories of 


tance of the holiday field abroad, and its middle distance Surrey are within easy reach by road or rail. In these 
in our own country, might gain agreeable change and days of facile travel the picture-maker cannot offer 
noveltv from a somewhat original holid: у р: issed in Из the excuse of lack of material. Then there is London 
much neglected foreground. 

Within an omnibus drive or brief railwav journey of 
London there exist a number of inexpensive residential 
hotels and boarding-houses which enjoy possession of 
their own private landscapes and means of outdoor as 
well as indoor recreation. One of these, Hackbridge 
Park near Carshalton, is especially favoured by variety 
of sylvan scenery. The accompanying photographs, in- 
tended as hints of only the picturesque aspect of this 
place, were all taken within its attractive six acres. 
They leave much material 
quite untouched, and Hack- 
bridge Park is still the 
park of pictures that may 
be. 

For photographers ог 
lazy lovers of pleasant 
prospects, here is a delect- 
able spot for a holiday. 
lheir more active moods 
may be gratified bv tennis, 


HE PADDOCK. 


itself —but, of course, no- 
body staying at Hack- 
bridge Park would want to 
go there! 


THE 
HOUSE. 


t LAN 
-* ёс Et 


THE MEADOW. THE LODGE. 
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UNDER A CITY BRIDGE. 


Bv 
ALFRED ROFFEY. 


Awarded a Prize 


in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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SELDOM have the minor 
difficulties of the architectural 
photographer been so exhaus- 
tively treated as by Mr. H. W. 
Bennett in his lecture at the 
first June meeting of the Royal 
Photographic Society. Mr. 
Bennett is an adept, not only 
in those nicely calculated 
measures by which a gool 
result 15 secured in unprom.s- 
ing surroundings, but also in 
the making of homely con- 
trivances which facilitate 
work. For example, he 
showed a tripod stand, un- 
obtainable commercially, but 
made in an hour or two, con- 
sisting merely of three strips 
of such wood as is used in 
fretwork, pivoted together at 
one end by means of a screw, 
preferably a tripod screw, 
passing through them all. At 
the other end of each strip of 
wood were a few small holes, and into one of these—the 
strips being spread open on the floor—each point of the 
tripod was inserted. When once this bit of home-made 
apparatus was adjusted, the camera made level, and the 
screw in the centre tightened, one had an arrangement by 
which the tripod was prevented from slipping, even on the 
smoothest floor. 

Another device of Mr. Bennett's is to have the adjustable 
panel pierced for the lens at a point rather away from its 
centre, so as to secure a certain rise apart from the rising 
front. The smaller the diameter of the lens the greater 15 
the distance at which the aperture for the lens may be placed 
away from the centre. Thus, with a lens placed one inch 
above the centre of the panel, and a rising front of two and 
a quarter inches, he secures a rise equal to three and a quar- 
ter inches, and an additional power like that is sometimes of 
great value in architectural photography. Yet another piece 
of apparatus he produced was a sky-shade for resting on the 
top of the camera, the two sides, each hinged on to the top, 
hanging loosely down at right angles to the camera front. 
He finds a sky-shade of some kind as useful in the case of 
an interior as for work out-of-doors. 


The Window Question. 

Apart from special apparatus, however, Mr. Bennett had a 
good deal of useful advice to give to the ordinary worker. 
No part of his lecture was more appreciated than his account 
of how he surmounted the very special difficulties of photo- 
graphing in signal cabins, where confinement of space sug- 
gested various dodges whereby to accomplish the focussing, 
and where the continual changing of the levers made it 
necessary to give fractional exposures and to wait until the 
levers were again in the same position. Moreover, the large 
amount of glass wall-space makes the problem of window 
photography, always a difficult one, here as difficult as it can 
well be. 

The difficulty of the window in interior photography was, 
in Mr. Bennett's opinion, not so much mechanical as artistic. 
The mechanical difficulty was easily dealt with. А plate 
that was effectively backed would resist halation in ordinary 
circumstances, but there still remained the difficulty that 
some part of the subject was abnormally bright relatively to 
another. One plan he followed in dealing with windows was 
to cover them up with white tissue paper, and then to wait 
for a time of day when the sun was shining opposite to them. 


HE PHOTOGRAPHY OF INTERIORS. 


Mr. Н. W. Bennett on Some Minor Difficulti:s. 


The tissue paper acted as a fine diffuser of the light, and 
gave a softness and diffusion to the whole interior, so that 
the details were rendered clearly, but without harshness, in 
a manner otherwise unobtainable. Ап even lighting in a 
room was also obtained by pulling down a white blind. 

All such methods, however, required adaptation to circum- 
stances. If there were several windows in a room, it might 
be well to pull down some of the blinds and to leave others 
up, or pahan to darken some of the windows altogether. 
Naturally, in interiors the light struck downwards, and the 
lower part of the room was better illuminated than the upper. 
Such a means of diffusion as tissue paper or a white blind 
was helpful because it scattered the light, and gave the effect 
of a grey day instead of harsh sunshine. 

As to windows in front of the camera, such views, even 
with the “Hydra” plate, excellent as the interiors were, 
showed a tendency for the subject to arrange itself in two 
groups of tones, objects near the window being rather too 
light, and those away from the window rather too dark. 
The greatest difficulty in dealing with windows, especially 
where, as in some cathedrals, the windows were very bright 
and the subject relatively dark, was the diffusion of the light. 
The effect was much the same as if, in taking a landscape, 
the camera were pointed towards the shining sun, giving an 
impression of fog. nan 

Mr. Bennett's favourite plan is to block up certain windows 
for a portion of the exposure—that is to say, when there are 
other windows in the room, these latter not appearing in the 
view—and to this end he equips himself with several square 
feet of some black material and covers them over, from the 
outside whenever practicable, during a great part of the 
exposure. Then the lens is capped for a few moments, the 
coverings taken down, and a short supplemental exposure 
made. 

When the windows requiring to be included were the only 
windows in the room, the difficulty was increased. If onlv a 
portion of the window was to be included, that portion 
might, by careful manipulation, be blocked out during the first 
portion of the exposure, or, in some cases, the whole window 
might at first be blocked up, light being introduced from an 
adjoining room. Work under such conditions, of course, 
was exceedingly slow. 

Exposures. 


As a guide to the necessary exposure with the coverings 
down, Mr. Bennett suggested that, on the basis of Е/16, 
plates of 200 H. and D., and with the best possible lighting, 
one second might be given if a comparatively open garden 
or similar subject were to be seen through the window, and 
the exposure might go up to five seconds if the subject seen 
through the window was much enclosed or very dark. 

The total length of exposure was more problematical, but 
Mr. Bennett made some suggestions, still on the basis of 
F/16, plates of 200 H. and D., and with the best possible 
daylight: Modern domestic interior with light walls, 
1 minute; do., dark walls and furniture, 2 to 3 min. ; do., 
dark old-fashioned house, sometimes 5 min. ; empty rooms in 
modern houses, 25 sec. Naves in churches, well lighted, 
1 min. ; do., badly lighted, 3 or even 4 min. Cathedral aisles, 
with ordinary glass windows unobstructed, 1 min. ; do., with 
windows obstructed by trees or other buildings, 23 to 3 min. ; 
do., with stained glass, two to four times the exposure neces- 
sary for white. Cathedral choirs, 4 to 20 min. ; the longer 
exposures if the stalls are particularly dark. Crypts, as much 
exposure as possible ; sometimes two hours will not be too 
much. 

By observing these rules, and, what is better than such 
rules, personal observation and practice, Mr. Bennett saw no 
reason why the architectural photographer should not get a 
sufficiently correct negative every time he exposed. 


— — gege — — 


Bournemouth Camera Club.— The date of the club's exhibition 


has been altered to November 29-December 9. Entry forms and 
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full particulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Miss 
Penrice, 41, Wellington Road, Bournemouth. 
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A HANDY CAMERA STAND TO FIT ON 
A CHAIR BACK. 


AVING a pocket camera, which I 

used for ordinary outdoor photo- 
graphy, I wished to try my hand at por- 
traiture, when I remembered I had по 
stand. Not wishing to buy one for this 
purpose alone, I tried many substitutes, 
e.g., a pile of boxes and а step-ladder. 
These all proved very inconvenient, as 
one so often wishes when taking a portrait 
to be able to raise or lower the camera 


at will. Now this proved very awkward 
with this “apparatus.” Also it was very 
difficult to keep the camera steady. 


Finally I hit upon the following plan of 
fixing a stand to a chair-back, and making 
it so that it could be raised an inch or a foot 
at will. The following is a description of 
this stand, which anyone with a slight 
knowledge of woodwork can easily make. 

The materials required are: two small 
bolts 2 in. long and Ц in. diam., and one 
similar one 14 in. long, each fitted with 
a wing-nut. Also some wood about 
5-16ths to 3-8ths of an inch thick, and 
some 3 in. nails. 

The working of the stand is obvious 
from the drawing. The top, A, consists 
of a square of wood, 6 in. by 36 in. This 
is fixed as shown to a piece C, about 2 ft. 
long by 3 in. wide and 36 in. thick. This 


piece has a slot 15 in. long by 5-16ths in. 
wide cut nearer the bottom end. The top 
is held rigid and square with this sliding 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “ Тһе A. P. & Р. 

page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, 


are invited for this 
Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


piece C by two triangular corner pieces Y 
(fig. 3). This board C slides between two 
pieces, D D, of the same thickness, $ in. 
wide and 1 ft. long, fixed flush with the 
sides of the flat piece B, 12 in. long by 


«€«-----$9-------*» 


4 in. wide. Fı, F2, and F3 are cross- 
pieces holding the sliding piece C in posi- 
tion. In Ег a hole ¥ in. in diameter, and 
corresponding with the slot in B, is bored, 
and also in the back piece B behind it. 
Through this hole, when C has been 
placed in position, the short bolt is placed 
so that when C is raised or lowered the 
tightening of the wing-nut W holds it in 
position. 

The method of fixing to the chair will 
vary according to the kind of chair back. 
In my case another piece of wood, X, 
similar to B, is sufficient. It is held to 
В by the two longer bolts Wr and №2. 
The two crossbars Lı and La (fig. 2) of 
the chair back are held between the two 
pieces A and B. i 

Although at first sight it appears com- 
plicated, this stand is not so. I con- 
structed mine in about three hours, and 
do not consider the time wasted. It can 
easily be fixed to and taken off the chair, 
and 1s quite steady—if the chair is steady. 
If the chair back slants, as is usually 
the case, this can be allowed for by 
placing a piece of wood between the lower 
cross-bar L2 of the chair-back and B. 
The camera can be held on by a tripod- 
screw through the top А, and may be 
raised or lowered at will by slackening the 
wing-nut W. 

This stand is also very useful for copy- 
ing, as the chair is more easily fixed 
parallel to the wall, in my opinion, thar 
a tripod. The photograph shows the 
stand fixed on a chair-back. 

i. He В. 
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PLATE CARRIERS. 


RRANGEMENTS for carrying plates 
А smaller than a camera 13 designed 
to hold are obtainable from most 
dealers, but it must often happen that 
either a size required is not listed or a 
purchase is undesirable. 

The writer has found that perfectly 
satisfactory substitutes can be made in a 
very few minutes from millboard or stout 
manilla card, even for such large sizes 
as 10 in. by 8 in. 

Two general patterns cover all ordinary 
requirements, and are illustrated by figs. 
i and 3. The first is a double-sided pat- 
tern, and is for double book-form dark 
slides, with .simple springless dividing 
plates, and the other is a single-sided 
carrier of more general application. И 
can be used in any type slide, but is de- 
signed for all single slides, solid double 
slides, and double book-form slides with 
spring dividing plates, etc. Р 

Each holder of the first type requires 
three pieces of card in its construction, 
all exactly the size of the plate the slide 
is designed to carry. Two of them are of 
millboard or manilla card, and should 
have cut centrally in them holes slightly 
larger than the size of the plates to be 
used. 

The third piece should be of thinner 
card, preferably Bristol board, and should 
be strongly glued or pasted between the 
other two pieces. | 

To hold the plates in position, four 
strips of thin sheet-metal shaped as shown 
by fig. 2 are required, two being fastened 
and clamped over from each side of the 
carrier, as illustrated in fig. 1. This pro- 
vision will hold two corners of each plate, 
and another small piece of the same metal 
fastened to the holder with a small paper 
fastener will act as a turnbuckle, as 
shown, and will clip a third point on the 
plate. A coat of dead-black paint com- 
pletes the device. With this holder no 
dividing plate is required. 

The other style of holder consists merely 
of one piece of card of the same dimen- 
sions as the plate ordinarily used, and 
with a hole cut centrally in it of the same 
size as the plate to be used. Two seg- 
mental pieces should be cut from the sides 
of the opening as shown. Four of the 
bent pieces of metal (fig. 2) are required, 
and should all be inserted from one side. 
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As in the other type, the whole of the 
holder should be painted dead black. 

In using these holders, the plate is laid 
face up on the left hand, and the holder 
is fitted over it; the first finger and thumb 
of the right hand then being so fitted into 
the segmental openings as to grasp the 
plate. Holding plate and holder thus, 
both can be placed in the slide. 

In the event of using these holders for 
book-form slides, the holder should be 
first loaded into the slide, and then the 
negative into the holder. 
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“THE DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY.” 
A NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


N many quarters, and for many years, Wall's * Dictionary of 

Photography ” has been regarded as the standard handbook to 
photography—and justly so. No single work of reference deal. 
ing with the many branches of camera work has been received 
with such world-wide appreciation as this, and no other book 
on photographic matters has been so steadíast a favourite among 
all classes of workers. 

The Eighth Edition, however, published upwards of eight 
years ago, having been out of print for some time, the necessity 
for a new edition has become imperative, particularly in view 
of the many new processes and methods of work which have 
come into general use recently. The new edition, therefore, the 
Ninth, just published, not only carries on the traditions of the 
earlier editions, but includes the most up-to-date information 
of value to every practical photographer. 

Nearly a hundred extra pages and many hundreds of new 
definitions have been added, and, while retaining those features 
that have made the Dictionary a standard work, a certain 
amount of matter found to be obsolete or superfluous in the 
previous edition has been deleted. 

The task of revision has been directed generally to- 
wards a concentration of information previously scattered 
throughout the book, as for example, in the cases of * Developers 
and Development," * Toning," or * Photo-Mechanical Processes." 
Under these heads will be found all information relating to the 
various phases and sub-divisions of the subjects; while in their 
respective alphabetical order terms appertaining thereto are 
briefly mentioned, and cross references made to the main articles 
concerned. In this way needless repetition is avoided, and in 
most instances each of the principal photographic processes and 
methods of procedure will be found dealt with comprehensively 
in one place. The contents, therefore, apart from their value 
as an explanatory index to photographic terms, formule, etc., 
may be also regarded as embodying a complete series of 
epitomised handbooks on all photographic subjects. 

Special contributions and revisions have been undertaken by 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.; Thos. Bolas, F.LC., F.C.S.; T. 
Thorne Baker, F.C.S., F.R.P.S.; Е. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S. ; 
Е. C. Lambert, М.А., F.R.P.S.; A. H. Blake, M.A.; C. H. 
Hewitt, F.R.P.S.; A. J. Newton; and W. Ethelbert Henry, 
C.E.; and the entire work has been edited by the Editor of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

This new and up-to-date Dictionary of Photography, which 
includes 738 pages full of information, instruction, formule 
and illustrations concerning everything the practical worker 
wants to know, is a book that every photographer, either 
amateur or professional, must obtain without delay, as it can 
be regarded as a handbook of handbooks to take the place of 
practically all other books of instruction for the worker who 
does not wish to be bothered with an extensive reference library. 
* The Dictionary of Photography" is published at 7s. 6d., and 
can be recommended to every reader of THE А. P. AND P. N. 
It is on sale at all W. H. Smith and Son's shops and book- 
stalls, or is obtainable from the publishers, $2, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 
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Quarterly Photographic Portfolio.—There are а few vacancies 
in the above postal portfolio. The standard of work is high, 
and advanced workers only should apply. Full particulars of 
membership can be obtained on application to the hon. sec., 
T. H. Yeldham, 28, Dovercourt Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 

The Service Company, Ltd., are holding a stocktaking sale 
at their premises, 292, High Holborn, W.C. The stock includes 
a large number of high-class cameras, which have been very 
greatly reduced in price, also various photographic accessories. 
A sale list will be sent free to any reader of THE А. P. AND P. N. 
on application to the above address, and all who are in search 
of good apparatus at low prices should hasten to secure a COPY. 

“ Ensignette ’’ Weekly Competition.—The first of the new 
series óf weekly competitions instituted by Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd., for negatives taken with the * Ensignette" camera 
brought in a more numerous entry than was anticipated, and 
there is every indication that these competitions will prove 
extremely popular. The prize-winners for the week ending 
June 3rd are as follows :—John Н. Bishop, Coventry ; Frank A. 
Sturton, Peterborough; Miss Edith O. Bellamy, Streatham ; 
Ernest Colbeck, South Woodford; T. Sleeman, Teignmouth ; 
Wm. Wallace, Glasgow; Miss Dontin, Uxbridge Road; Mrs. 
Gilbert H. Bristow, High Wycombe; James Fraser, Clapham ; 
Miss Clarke, South Ascot. Ten prizes of one guinea each will 
be awarded weekly to the best negatives taken with the 
“Ensignette.” Judging will take place every Monday morning. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C. 

A Novel Competition for Dealers' Assistants.—In the current 
issue of the Camera House Journal, the monthly publication 
issued by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, particulars are given 
of a novel cash prize competition for photographic dealers 
assistants. Messrs. Butcher, with commendable enterprise, 
have arranged this competition with the object of encouraging 
assistants in the photographic trade to take a practical interest 
in their business, and each month until further notice seven cash 
prizes will be awarded for the best prints taken by assistants 
to photographic dealers or photographic chemists. The value 
of the prizes will be: first, 218. ; second, 153.; third, 10$. 6d. ; 
and four of 7s. 6d. each. Prints must be made from nega- 
tives taken with one of Messrs. Butcher's cameras, but it 1s 
specially stated that the camera used may be a borrowed one, 
and need not necessarily be the competitor's own. There are 
no restrictions as to subject or size of print, and entries may 
be very simply mounted. The first competition of _the series 
closes on June 26, and the results will be published in the July 
issue of the Journal. Prints for the August competition must 
be sent in by July 2oth. Further particulars may be obtained 
on application to Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 
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AN IDEAL 


E have been asked on many occasions by readers, * Which 
is the best cheap tripod stand for a light camera?" 'and 
we have never had any hesitation in recommending the Jaynay 


“ Quickset " as not only fulfilling these conditions, but as being 
one of the best light folding stands on the market. 

The “Quickset” is made entirely of light hardwood, and 
possesses practically all the advantages of the metal telescopic 
tripods with none of their faults. Each leg is made in three 


“НАМО-САМЕВА ” 


TRIPOD. 


sections. The first is cut from the solid wood, but hollowed out, 
this giving great rigidity and lightness ; the second section 
folds over into the trough cut in the first section ; and the bottom 
part slides inside the middle section, and is adjustable 
to any height. The entire tripod can be opened and erected in 
a few seconds, and is fitted with a patent top and screw for the 
camera, and automatic catches to the legs. The "Quickset" 
is made in three weights: for very light cameras, medium 
weight, and heavy cameras, such as the reflex. 

They are ali similar in pattern, but the variation 
is in the thickness of the wood and length of leg. The 
prices are 7s., 8s. 6d., and ros. 6d. respectively. We 
have had one of the 7s. stands in use for some years 
with a light hand camera, and can speak highly of 
its utility and handiness. The heavier pattern, which we 
have just seen, is an ideal adjunct for the tourist with a hand 
and stand camera. The Jaynay “Quickset” tripod is made by 
Messrs. J. and A. Wilkinson, 6, St. Oswald Street, Manchester, 
and readers should write them direct for illustrated list of this 
and other useful photographic specialities. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Proposed South Wales Federation. 

I have pleasure in making it known that the 
initial meeting of the South Wales societies will 
be held at the Y. M.C.A. rooms, Cardiff, on June 
22nd, when those gathered together will discuss 
the proposed federation for that area. Each 
known society is being invited to send two dele- 
gates, and arrangements have been made for the 
delegates to take tea together at 4 o'clock, and 
assemble for the business meeting one hour later. 
There may, however, be a society or two who are 
overlooked in the invitations, but if any secretary 
has not already received a notice, let him 
at once communicate with Mr. C. Wootton, at the 
Y.M.C.A., Cardiff, and the invitation will be 
immediately forthcoming. I understand there is 
every prospect of a successful issue, and the 
best advice I can give to my South Wales 
readers who are members of one or the other of 
these societies is '' Join the Federation at once." 
Yorkshire Federation Excursion. 

June seems to be the Federation month, for I 
note the Yorkshire Photographic Union have 
issued the arrangements made for their annual 
excursion to Hull and Beverley on Saturday, June 
2204. Hull is well known to the Yorkshire folk, 
and Hull hospitality is equally well known to 
Yorkshire Federationists, so there will without 
doubt, be a bumper attendance at Hull for the 
Union excursion. The train arrangements are а 
half-day trip from Leeds (N.E.R. Station), at 
1.43 p.m., returning from Hull (Paragon Station), 
at nine in the evening, at a return fare of as. 34. 
each. Tea will be provided at the rooms of the 
Hull Photographic Society, in Grey Street, Spring 
Bank, at 6 p.m., tickets 1s. 3d. each. Secretaries 
of societies are specially requested to send to 
Mr. Clough, the secretary of the Union, not later 
than June 18th, the number of their members 
likely to be present. This is very important, in 
order that proper arrangements can be made 
with the caterers, and to involve no loss to either 
him or the Federation funds. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Federation Excursion 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic 
Union are holding their seventh annual excursion 
to Liverpool, on Saturday, June 29th, and, if 
the weather is favourable to the associates, a real 
good time may be expected. By the kindness of 
the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, 
their rooms in Eberle Street will be open to the 
Federation from 9.30 a.m. for the reception of 
associates and friends. Early ramblers are ad- 
vised to provide themselves with a pocket lunch, 
whilst an excellent tea is being provided for 
6 p.m. at the County Café, 20, Hackins Hey, off 
Dale Street, at one shilling and sixpence per 
head, i.e., for all who notify the honorary secre- 
tary before June 27th. The name of the visitor, 
and the society they come from, to be forwarded, 
as it must be understood a guarantee has to 
be given, and any absentees may have to pay 
for the tea, if the number guaranteed is not 
made up. 

The Arrangements for Rambles. 

The suggested rambles are: To Port Sunlight 
by 10.30 a.m., Birkenhead boat for Bebington 
Station, where Mr. E. Turner will lead to inspect 
Messrs. Lever Brothers' works and exhibition of 
art treasures in Hulme Hall. Cameras not 
alowed. Lunch at Bridge Inn, 2s., at 1 p.m. (if 
required, let W. T. know by June 27th). At i: 
a.m., and later, parties can follow by Birkenhead 
boat and new ferry tramcar to view exhibition in 
Hulme Hall, etc. At 1.30 p.m. а train from 
Bebington Station to Birkenhead, and then 
Shrewsbury Road tramcar will take to Bidston 
Hil, etc. To Bidston Hill and Woods by 10.30 
a.m., Birkenhead boat and Shrewsbury Road 
tramcar. (Get at Birkenhead Ferry a Bidston 
return ticket, 34.) At 11 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. 
parties can follow by same route. To Docks, etc. 
at 11 a.m. and 1.30 p.m., leave Eberle Street 
with permission to photograph, held by leader. 
To Eastham by 11 a.m. boat. To Hoylake 
by 1.30 p.m. Seacombe boat. Leaders are 
arranged for all parties as above, and will wear 
a red ribbon attached to the Union badge. It 
ıs requested that all associates wil wear the 
badge and friends a red rose for recognition. 


Northumberland and Durham Federation. 

The Northumberland and Durham Federation 
went home {ог their annual excursion on Whit 
Monday; that is, they went to Morpeth, where 
their energetic secretary, Mr. James Whittle, is 
domiciled. Glorious weather helped to make the 
visit a briliant success, and the visitors found 
Morpeth and the beautiful country surroundings 
of that ancient borough at their very best. The 
members of the Morpeth Y.M.C.A., headed by 
Mr. Whittle, acted as hosts, and made such 
arrangements for the visitors that everyone at 
once felt happy. The attendance was really 
good, members being present from the following 
societies—Blaydon C.C., Blyth C.C., Tyneside 
C.C., Bishop Auckland P.A., Tynemouth C.C., 
Morpeth C.C., Sunderland and District C.C., 
Gateshead C.C., Whitley C.C., and Sunderland 
P.A., Heaton and District. 


The Morpeth President Entertains the Party. 

After meeting at 10.30, the party dispersed in 
various directions, under the guidance of members 
of the Morpeth Club. Some went to Mitford, 
some to Bothel, and others visited the places of 
interest in the more immediate neighbourhood. 
In the afternoon the party drove or cycled to 
Espley Hall, the residence of Ald. Geo. B. Bain- 
bridge, J.P., the esteemed president of the Mor- 
peth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, who had kindly 
invited the Federation to visit his beautiful and 
extensive grounds, and also entertain them to 
tea. Many photographic records were made of 
the charming vistas, particularly in and about 
the lower lake. The swans claimed a consider- 
able amount of attention from the photographers, 
and much amusement was created by the en- 
deavours to get them to pose in a satisfactory 
position. At 4.30 the party met at the outside 
raid Hall, where a group photograph was 
taken. 


Presentation to the Preston Secretary. 

Mr. Charles Mantell, who has held the posi- 
tion of treasurer and secretary of the Preston 
Camera Club for the last five years, has been 
compelled to retire owing to leaving the district, 
and on a recent Monday evening his brother 
members presented him with a solid silver ink- 
stand as a mark of their appreciation of the 
work he has done. Mr. Kinder, who made the 
presentation, and other speakers referred to the 
fact that Mr. Mantell undertook e duties of 
treasurer and secretary at a time when the posi- 
tion of the club was far from satisfactory, and 
that he left it in a fairly prosperous condition, 
this improvement being largely due to his close 
attention and untiring energy. Amongst the 
members Mr. Mantell has always been looked 
upon as a friend and adviser rather than as a 
mere official—he has been aptly described as “ the 
father of the ciub’’—while his courteous and 
businesslike methods have done much for the 
prestige of the Preston Camera Club amongst 
kindred societies and other outside interests with 
which it has been brought into contact. 


The Dukinfield Portfolio. 

The portfolio of the Dukinfield Photographic 
Society has been returned to them, after going 
round the societies in the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union, where it has met 
with a very favourable reception, and no doubt 
wil be the means of encouraging members to 
produce their very best work, having this fact 
in mind, when photographing during the summer 
months. 


Garden Party for Leeds and Rodley. 


The Leeds Camera Club jointly with the Rod- 
ley Photographic Society have accepted the invi- 
tation of the Camera Club's president, Mr. Wm. 
Bretherick, to hold a garden раму, in the 
grounds of Croft Cottage, Bramley, on Saturday, 
June 29th. Tea will be provided at the uniform 
charge of one shilling each person, and members 
of each society have the privilege of taking a 
party of friends. Notification of acceptance must 
be sent not later than Tuesday, June asth, to 
the respective secretaries, Mr. Crick and Mr. 
Crossley. 
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Record and Survey in Kent. 
The annual general meeting was held at Maid- 
stone on Wednesday, May 29th. The secretary 
reported that 204 prints had been contributed 
during the year, bringing up the total of the 
Survey collection to 1,311. The reproductions of 
the water-colour drawings of Kent Churches 
made between 1797 and 1810, by Mr. H. Petrie, 
F.S.A., had been sent out for the inspection of 
the incumbents of the churches, and had aroused 
a great amount of interest; in many instances 
they had proved of great antiquarian value, 
especially in cases where rebuilding or restora- 
tion had taken place since the drawings were 
executed. Sympathetic references were made to 
the loss sustained by the death of Mr. H. Snow- 
den Ward, one of the vice-presidents and 
founders of the Survey. Sir W. Martin Conway, 
of Allington Castle, was in the chair, and de- 
livered an address on the “ Desirability of Photo- 


graphic Records," taking the opportunity of 
remindin Maidstonians of the asset they 
possesse in the unusually large number of 


ancient buildings in the town, and urging the 
advisability of their being preserved as far as 
possible, and made more of as an attraction to 
visitors. The hon. secretary is Mr. H. E. Turner, 
14, Queen's Road, Tunbridge Wells, to whom 
application should be made for prospectuses, ог 
information regarding the work of the Survey. 


Ashton’s Annual Report. 


The Ashton-under-Lyne Photographic Society’s 
twenty-first report shows the society is continuing 
to progress, having made some thirteen new 
members during the year. They have, however, 
cleared off a number of defaulters, who have 
apparently thought a society can be run without 
money, and consequently their membership in 
total is slightly down. The new rooms have now 
proved their superior usefulness over those 
formerly occupied, as they are more convenient 
and centrally situated, and the working mem- 
bers have miade a great use of them during the 
year. The programme of the year’s work ar- 
ranged by the committee has followed the same 
lines as previously, Saturday outings in the 
summer, and evenings with lantern lectures and 
demonstrations in the winter. 


The Proposed Survey of Wales. 


The secretary of the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society has informed me that several members 
of the photographic section have already ex- 
pressed their willingness to assist the Photo- 
graphic Survey of Wales. It is proposed that the 
National Museum of Wales shall include a photo- 
graphic survey of Wales and Monmouthshire, the 
scope of which is outlined in a circular that will 
be sent to anyone interested. It is needless to 
say that such a collection of permanent photo- 
graphs, lantern slides, and negatives, whilst 
being of great value and interest at the present 
time, will be increasingly so to future genera- 
tions. The co-operation of all photographers in 
Cardiff and district is therefore invited in this 
important work. 


A Good Account of Ealing. 


At the annual meeting of the Ealing Photo- 
graphic Society, the report of the Council was 
accepted with considerable satisfaction. The 
report, as presented by Mr. G. B. Clifton, the 
president, disclosed a highly creditable state of 
affairs. The membership has increased rapidly 
during the past year, whilst the accounts show 
a substantial balance on the right side, even 
though the society has incurred certain expenses 
upon a number of desirable improvements carried 
out for the comfort of the members. Messrs. H. 
Young, F.R.P.S., Walter Davies, and A. Richard- 
son were elected to vice-president, in recognition 
of their valuable services. The officers for the 
ensuing year are as follows:—Mr. С. B. Clifton, 
Mr. T. W. Bartlett, and Mr. Portway, sen., 
unanimously re-elected to the respective positions 
of president, hon. secretary, and hon. treasurer, 
whilst Mr. Stewart, who retired aíter serving on 
the council for many years, was elected hon. 
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INFORMATION AND 


zu ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
2 N з A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
: Ў general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
EAN on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
TAN space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
; post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in “ The A. P. & P. N.” ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints 


for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 5, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
Query " or "Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
хи. 


Shiny SpecKs on Carbon Print. 
What is the cause of the shiny specks on 
the enclosed carbon print: 
E. H. (Bedford). 
Your print shows two classes of defects, 
viz., white spots probably due to dust 
between the negative and tissue in print- 
ing, and small, shiny spots due to 
minute air bubbles between the tissue and 
support. To prevent these latter re- 
curring, soak the support for a longer 
time, use tepid water, and rub both sides 
of the support with a brush or bit of soft 
clean sponge, to remove these minute air 
bubbles. These air bells are entangled in 
the fibres of the paper, and tepid water 
will help in bringing them out to the sur- 
face, when they can be removed by 
rubbing. 
Combined Bath. 
What combined toning bath do you recom- 
mend, etc.? T. M. (Brynamman). 
We have no special "fancy" in com- 
bined baths; but the following may be 
mentioned as generally popular: Water 
20 02., hypo 4 02., alum 20 gr., ammon. 
sulphocyanide 40 gr., gold chloride, 3 to 
4 gr. А moment's consideration will 
show you that it would be quite improper 
for us to make any comparisons between 


or recommendations of any individual 
manufacturer's goods. Consult our ad- 
vertisement columns. You need not 


hesitate about the goods of any well- 
known firm. 


Over-exposure. 
I have lately been troubled by over-exposure 
since I had a Compound shutter fitted to my 
camera. The enclosed film had 1-3oth sec. 
with F/1r. Ought nct the film to have power 
to compensate for twice the proper exposure, 
etc.? N. H. H. (London). 
Why not use a higher speed or a 
smaller stop, or both? Most plates and 
films give a latitude in exposure of 
considerably more than 2 to 1. Although 
the negatives resulting from a range of 
exposure extending from the minimum 
possible exposure (i.e., just long enough 
to avoid under-exposure to six or eight 
times this amount) may look different, the 
resulting prints will show with little 
difference. 


Stop Numbers. 
I have a box-form camera whose stop numbers 
are 8. 16, 22, бо, and magnifiers are 18, то. 4. 
Are these F numbers and feet respectively? 
H. E. O. (London). 


Impossible for us to answer definitely 
without examining the camera. This you 


can do for yourself, using the magnifier 
marked 4, aud largest stop, photograph 
any well.defined, well.lighted object, e.g., 
window bars, at 4 feet measured from the 
lens. If these come out sharp, you may 
conclude the other numbers most pro- 
bably refer to feet ; but they may be yards 
or meters. If the diameter of stop 8 is 
double that marked 16, and this double 
that marked 32, the chances are that they 
are F numbers ; but it is more likely that 
they are U.S. numbers, viz, 8=F/11, 
16=F/16, 32=Е/22, etc. 

Seascape Exposures. 


How am I to calculate for open seascape ex- 
posures with F/16, Imperial Sp. Rapid plates, 


10-2 morning, etc.? 
C. C. D. (Paignton). 


In June 3rd issue, p. 552, you will 
find an Exposure Table. The Imp. Sp. 
Kapid plate is classed as extra rapid 
(see second column at bottom of page). 
This class is the fourth column in upper 
part of page. Opposite “open seascape " 
and "extra rapid" is given r-16oth sec. 
This is for 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., June, bright 
light, stop F/8. So for F/16 you will re- 
quire four times tabulated exposure, i.e., 
four times 1-16oth, or 1-4oth sec. 


O11; Weights, etc. 
What oil can I use to float on a developing 
solution to prevent it spoiling by the air? 
What system of weights do you generally 
use in your paper when you quote ounces 
and pounds in photographic formulae? 
K. H. C. (China). 
Any oil that does not mingle with or 
dissolve in water, but the better plan is to 
avoid making up more than is wanted for 
early use of those solutions which de- 
teriorate on contact with air. We agree 
that the metric system is more scientific, 
but in certain ways it is not so convenient 
for subdivision as some of the other units. 
In general, when we use ounce or pound 
in formule, we refer to the avoirdupois 
ounce of 4374 gr. and 16 oz. pound; but 
in practice you may reckon the ounce as 
440 BT. 
Shutter Speeds. 
My shutter is marked 1-rcth and r-soth, 
with no intermediate mark. The former is 
often too long and the latter too short. If 
it is set midway between, will it give the 
average of the two? Is it likely to injure the 
shutter using it in this way? 
A. J. (Burnley). 
Shutter-speed markings are often some- 
what poetic. By setting the indicator 
midway we imagine you would get some- 
thing like an intermediate speed, but a 
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definite answer would involve making a 
tiresome test. We see no reason why this 
use of the shutter should injure it in any 
way. 
Yellow Edges. 
I use Velox and the prescribed formula, but 
substitute Scalcl for metol. A yellowness 
appears at the edges, etc. 
C. H. (Burnley). 
Your better plan will be to consult the 
makers of Scalol, as we have had no ex- 
perience of this yellowness. 


Bached Plates. 

Is there any harm in developing backed 

plates in a tank developing machine with- 

out previously removing the backing? 

Е. H. К. (Haverstock Hill). 

Provided you stir up the mixture by in- 
verting the tank or moving the plate. 
carrier up and down at reasonably frequent 
intervals, no trouble is likely to result, 
object in this being to prevent any of the 
backing material collecting on the film or 
plate coating. We have developed many 
backed plates in this way without апу Ш 
effects whatever. 


Copying from а Group; Enlarging. 
How can I copy а face Пот a group and 
get a light background without in any way 
affecting the photograph? How can Г use 
a south-facing window for daylight enlarg 
ing without getting patchy light? 
W. F. (Huddersfeld). 
Take an ordinary negative from the 
original group, then block out the parts 
surrounding the required face on the nega- 
tive, and so get a white printing back- 
ground. We presume you wish to use a 
reflector set outside your south window. 
To avoid the patchiness of strong sun- 
light, can you not fix up a sheet of 
ground.glass outside the window, or else 
a sheet of very fine ground-glass set up 
parallel to and, say, a couple of inches 
from the negative? This will increase the 
exposure, but will greatly even up the 
lighting. 
Sensitising Linen. 
Will you please advise how to sensitise 
corner of linen handkerchief on which to 
print negative, and also how to tone the 
print? J. A. D. (Opobo). 
(1) Size the fabric with arrowroot, i.e., 
a teaspoonful of arrowroot and a cupful 
of cold water. Gently boil this to a 
smooth paste, soak the fabric in it for a 
few minutes, squeeze it out, dry it, and 
iron it flat. (2) Pin it on a board with a 
piece of white blotting-paper between the 
fabric and wood. Take distilled water 1 
OZ., dissolve in it 60 gr. nitrate of silver, 
then add 20 gr. citric acid. Make a coat- 
ing brush by tying a tuft of cotton-wool 
to a glass rod, and with this brush on the 
above solution, and dry in the dark. (3) 
Print under a negative, fully, by daylight ; 
wash the print in several changes of water. 
Tone it in water то oz., soda acetate 20 
gr., gold chloride 1 gr. Fix for ten 
minutes in hypo т 02., water 1o Oz. 
Finally wash the print for one hour in 
several changes; then dry it and iron it 
flat. | 


Amidol Stain. 

I have stained my finger nails dark brown 

with amidol. I have an idea that the amidol 

powder was stale. H. F. (Salisbury). 

Amidol stains are very difficult to re- 
move, but fortunately they wear away 
from the fingers in a day or two. А good 
rubbing with a stiff nailbrush and glycerine 
soap does something towards getting rid 
of them. То avoid them in future when 
using amidol, keep drying your fingers 
frequentlv with a towel. Stains will come 
from fresh or old amidol. 


Cathedrals and Signal 

Cabins. 

The cathedral at.last has 
a rival which may supplant 
it in photographic affec- 
tions. The rival furnishes 
all the choice excitements 
of cathedral photography, 


and certain others in addition. Not to keep you оп 
tenterhooks for too long, it is the signal cabin. The 
points in common between cathedrals and signal cabins 


may not appear evident at a first glance, and particular 
persons may even consider the association rather un- 
dignified from the cathedral's point of view. But Mr. H. W. 
Bennetts photographs of signal.cabin interiors, shown at the 
Royal Photographic Society, to illustrate a lecture on architec- 
ture, suggested that the signal levers, poetically considered, 
are the stalls of a choir, or the pillars of a nave, or the arches 
of a cloister. Moveover, the halation difficulty, which of 
course is the great attraction in cathedral photography, is even 
more pronounced in a place which is bounded on all sides by 
glass. And, further, if you manage your exposures correctly, 
there is no reason why you should not have tender landscapes 
and skyscapes through the windows, as well as a length of 
railway line, giving just that breadth to the view which, in a 
cathedral, the storied windows richly lighted unkindly block out. 
Altogether we anticipate a great run on signal cabins, and it 
is to be hoped that the railways will not be held up in con- 
sequence. 

Mr. Bennett, by the way, has on occasion a very simple plan 
of getting over the halation difficulty. He simply pastes tissue 
paper over the windows. The dodge is certainly one we shall 
adopt the very next time we are photographing in churches and 
cathedrals. It will be a splendid idea to paste bits of tissue 
paper over the large east windows until the whole frame is 
covered. No verger can object, for tissue paper is such an 
innocent thing, not nearly so troublesome as confetti. Any 
donations of tissue paper will be thankfully received and grate- 
fully acknowledged by “The Magpie.” 


A Newcomer. 

The word “photo” still makes its appearance even in other- 
wise respectable publications. It is bad enough as an example 
of murderous abbreviation, but what is to be said of the word 
“poser,” as applied, if you please, to a sitter whose portrait 
you are taking? Yet the word appears in that sense in one 
London paper. “It is best to have your back to the sun,” says 
the writer, “and your poser’s face towards it.” Well, of course, 
when it is а а estion of reproducing on the plate the features 
of little Rudolph Leopold Leonard Longclothes, not as they really 
are, but as his fond parents see them, the subject in portraiture 
is entitled to be called a poser. But otherwise, and for general 
use, the etymologist within us goes away sorrowful. 
Tell-Tale. 

The criminal has more and more reason to breathe out male- 
dictions upon the camera. It is spoiling what was once a fine 
profession. Not content with the finger-print, the French are 
now going further. Someone has just discovered that photo- 
graphy—by which, apparently, photomicrography is meant—will 
furnish the secret history of a shooting affray. It appears that 
every rifle barrel has its own particular way of marking its 
bullet as it speeds it forth. There is as fine a sense of distinction 
and exclusiveness about these things as there is in heraldry, 
for instance. Thus a bullet can be traced to a particular fire- 
arm, and none other. We understand that there is some threat 
of a strike among dangerous criminals should the method be 
introduced into this country. They will be well advised, how- 
ever, not to alienate public sympathy by over-precipitate action. 
Moving Pictures. 

Those who are interested in movement in London streets will 


be interested to know that, following the proposal to shift the 
position of King Charles’ statue comes a proposal to bring 
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Temple Ваг back to the City boundary. Now it stands to 
reason that, with the exigencies of modern London traffic, it 
must occasionally happen that quite an eligible and secluded 
site for a piece of dumped statuary may grow to be an impedi- 
ment and a nuisance, and the thought therefore occurs to us— 
Why not statuary on wheels? If this were an accomplished 
fact, think of the advantages. А street which had behaved itself 
well might, from time to time, be graced with the presence of 
a loaned statue. Visits of courtesy might be arranged between 
the effigies of deceased worthies, and unworthy groups, planted 
now in picked positions (e.g., Queen Anne’s insipid block at 
St. Paul’s), might be relegated to our growing suburbs. The 
problem solved in the Tower Bridge has proved that size does 
not spell immobility. Therefore there is no reason why Temple 
Bar itself should not be placed on wheels in its old position. 
Should any specially obese alderman desire to proceed outside 
his own square mile, the policeman in charge could push the 
affair aside and give him space. 


Perils and Pictures. 

Does a dangerous adventure serve as a stimulus to pictorial 
activity? One of the magazines reproduces a full-page picture 
of an Alpine guide descending to rescue a member of a 
mountaineering party who had slipped through a chasm of un- 
known depth. While awaiting his rescuer, this intrepid photo- 
grapher made a shelf in the ice with his axe, fixed his camera 
thereon, and obtained a striking pictorial effect. Not only was 
the composition a happy one, and the play of light and shade 
a thing to linger over, but it suggested, as a matter of course, 
the title, “ Coolness by Camera," for which, in a torrid 
summer, who could be too grateful? Does imminent danger 
awaken the artistic faculties, and a sense of peril give the neces- 
sary jog to our pictorial creativeness, just as it is supposed to 
develop heroism in souls that have hitherto been only latently 
heroic, and piety where such a thing has been a minus 
quantity? 

A Pose-r. 


“Avoid, when taking someone sitting, getting the person's 
right leg right under the chair, and his left one curled round 
behind it.”—Brixton Gazette. 


We have wondered at times why a sitter looked pained, 
Why írom signs of rejoicing he sternly refrained, 

Why our gentle *Look pleasant, now," failed of its magic, 
And our bellows dispelled not the atmosphere tragic ; 

To account for our failures in vain have we sought, 

Of the many who claimed that they portraiture taught ; 
Till we called for a paper that's published in Brixton, 
Which our fault and our failing unerringly fixed on. 


We'll remember henceforth when the pose we repeat, 
It's the /ef¢ leg that should be right under the seat, 
While the right leg, to take its legitimate station, 
Should be left to curl round like an interrogation. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AANA 4 


120th 
Lesson. 


NYONE can print 

from a perfect ne- 
gative. The expert 
worker remarks that 
such a negative “will 
print itself. Few in- 
deed are the negatives 
that are perfect, and 
so it happens that the 
longer one works the 
more one finds out 
little dodges for con- 
trolling the result, 
making it more what 
one personally wants 
and less what the negative left to itself 
will obstinately yield. Every photo- 
grapher who takes an intelligent interest 
in his work practises some method of 
control in printing, and from a little 
simple shading with a piece of card to 
the gum-bichromate or the oil print 1s 
only a succession of slight steps. If 
these steps are taken successively, only 
adopting some more advanced control 
method when its need is almost forced 
on one, the method is not likely to be 
more in evidence than the matter. 

Here are a few simple woodland sub- 
jects, the negatives having been ex- 
posed in a folding pocket hand camera, 
on backed plates. In each case the first 
print is a straight print; that 1s, the 
negative has been left to “print itself,” 
and the result is not quite satisfactory, 


ep 
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SIMPLE 


for reasons we shall presently point out. 
The second, and in one case the third, 
produce a print which gives a more 
satisfactory result. 

Let us look first of all at print No. 1. 
We have a subject with somewhat dark 
foreground, necessitating an exposure 
twice as long as the exposure for a 
normal subject; that is, twice as long 
as the exposure ordinarily indicated by 
the Watkins Bee Meter. The print, 
on the whole, is reasonably good, but 
the top right-hand corner shows a weak- 
ness which attracts the eye at once, and 
which is quite unexplained. That is, 
it is not clear to anyone at first glance 
why this corner should be so faint. The 

hotographer with a little experience 

nows what the reason is. Probably 
the tree was a little less in shadow than 
those forming the main group, and so, 
being more strongly lighted, it appears 
lighter in the print. Further than this, 
it is rendered still lighter by what is 
known as Aalation.  Halation is а 
spreading of the light from bright ob- 
jects on to other subjects, which are 
thus rendered unduly light. Наіайоп 
is most apparent when unbacked plates 


are used, but it occurs, to some extent, 


even when backed plates are used, on 
difficult subjects, and especially if the 
exposure has to be so long for the very 
dark portions that it is considerably too 
long for the light portions. In this case 
the exposure had to 
be long enough for 
the dark fore- 
ground, and so was 
considerably too 
long for the sky, 
which was the 
brightest part of 
the picture. The 
light spread over 
the tree stem and 
the leaves, lighten- 
ing them in tone 
and giving the re- 
sult seen. Part of 
this effect of spread- 
ing is a spreading 
of light in the 
fim, and part is a 
reflection from the 
back of the plate. 


CONTROL IN PRINTING. 


Backing largely prevents the latter, but 
does not affect the former. If we care- 
fully examine the negative we shall see 
that all the detail is actually there, but 
it seems buried in excessive thickness. 
What is needed then is extra printing 
for this corner of the plate, so that the 
detail may be brought out in the print. 
In order to get a more satisfactory 
result, we must print until the major 
portion of the picture is carried to the 
proper depth, and then covering up the 
parts which are all right, continue 
printing the excessively thick corner. 
If we take a piece of stout brown paper, 
and tear away one corner, we can lay it 
on the printing frame, so shading the 
correctly printed parts and leaving this 
corner uncovered. The paper must not 
be left in one position, or a mark will 
be made where its edges have been, and 
the masking will declare itself. We 
want to show the emd, and not the 
means employed. But if we print up 
this corner in the sun, and р the 
shading paper moving about all the 
time, which may only be a few minutes, 
we shall find no mark on the printed 
print. If it is preferred to print in the 


shade, we may lay the printing frame 
flat, and lay the paper on the top, keep- 
ing it in position by means of a small 
weight or a couple of push-pins. Then 
every minute or two the paper may be 
moved slightly to a fresh position, and 
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so any line or edge avoided. Print 
No. та shows the result of such shading. 

Now let us look at print No. 2. There 
we have a dark pine tree, the blackish- 
green of which is many tones darker 
than the green of the grass. In the 
print no impression of this darkness of 
tone is conveyed. True, we might again 
leave the negative to “print itself,” but 
by so doing we should get the fore- 
ground and distance too dark, and fail 
to suggest in any way the fact of the 
pine being a darker green. Local 
printing is again necessary, but it is, if 
anything, simpler in this case than it 
was in print No. r, for all that is neces- 
sary is to cover up about two-fifths of 
the print, the foreground and distant 
belt of trees, that is, and allow the 
upper portion of the pine to print up 
sufficiently. In print No. 2a we have 
the modified result. Again the card 
must be kept moving to prevent any 
hard line from showing. 

Print No. 3 is of a little group of 
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trees, in which again the proper effect 
is not given. Few trees are so graceful 
and fairy-like as the silver birch, but 
this print of a group of birches is alto- 
gether too heavy. The printing has 
obviously been carried too far, you may 
say, and a lighter print would convey 
a more truthful and convincing impres- 
sion. If we make a lighter print (see 
print No. 3a), we find the same un- 
pleasant lightening at the edges which 
we have had in each of the two previous 
cases. What we must try to do then is 
to give the foreground and greater part 
of the tree the same exposure as it had 
in print No. 3a, and to give the edges 
the exposure of print No. 3. Our shad- 
ing card should be cut roughly to the 
shape of the group of trees, but a little 
smaller, and so manipulated during 
printing as to avoid showing the edges 
of the trees too evenly printed up all 
round. Unless care is taken in this 
respect, the group will look flat, instead 
of giving the idea of the edges being a 
little farther away. Print No. 3b gives 
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a much better suggestion of the delicacy 
of birch trees than does No. 3 

Of course, none of these three prints, 
even when modified by this simple shad- 
ing, can be regarded as entirely satis- 
factory. In each case the addition of 
a sky of suitable character would effect 
a great improvement ; but we have con- 
fined the control to its simplest form, 
and, after this shading in printing has 
been done, it is possible to add some 
delicate sky when working either the 
P.O.P. or bromide printing process. 
Reference to a recent lesson in which 
we explained how skies may be added 
(see THE A. P. AND P. N. for May 6th, 
1912, 114th lesson) will show how simple 
this operation is in most cases. Our 
aim at the moment is to impress on the 
novice the. importance not only of 
getting from each negative the best 
print it will yield, but of making the 
print in such a way that it suggests as 
satisfactorily as may be the subject. 

Commencing in this way, with simple 
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shading, the worker may proceed to 
more intricate work, whether in contact 
printing or enlarging, and by shaping 
suitably pieces of thin black cardboard 
or the yellow strawboard used in pack- 
ing bromide papers, and holding them 
as convenience may dictate, say on 
lengths of wire or on steel hatpins, in 
the case of enlarging, the tone of almost 
any portion of the print may be modi- 
fied. The more intricate the shading, 
the greater the risk of over or under 
doing it becomes, and so it is sometimes 
necessary to make two or three attempts 
before the desired result can be ob- 
tained. In contact printing in P.O.P. 
the progress of printing may Ье 
watched, and the bits of shading-card 
laid on the top of the frame may be re- 
moved or replaced from time to time as 
required. 


| WHY NOT BECOME 
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HERE are various terms in common 

use among artists which often give 
rise to some perplexity or misunderstand- 
ing among photographers. One of these 
is the word "breadth," as applied to the 
distribution of light and shade in a pic- 
ture. It so happens that both the pictures 
on this page afford examples, so that in- 
stead of attempting to give a verbal 
definition of this term it will be more 
effective to direct the reader's attention 
to them. 

If we had some three or four sheets of 
grey paper of the same colour, and differ- 
ing only slightly in lightness or darkness 
of grey, we could cut out various pieces 
of these papers and join them patchwork 
fashion, so as to give a quite intelligible 
idea of the example A, for instance; and 
these patch pieces would, for the most 
part, be not very small, nor many in 
number. In other words, the lights and 
shades are distributed in simple and fairly 
large, more or less flat patches, and in a 
simple manner. 

Example B would not be quite so easy 
to execute, and we should in this case 


A.—A LONDON SNOWSTORM. 


From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


require a somewhat greater difference be- 
tween the lightest and darkest grey 
papers. But still we should need several 
fairly large patches—e.g., 
the large vessel on our 
right, the upper half of 
the skv, a good part of 
the smoke, the right-hand 
half of the water, and 
so on. In fact, the long, 
vertical patch of water 
on the left side, showing 
the reflection of the 
smaller vessel and its 
smoke, is the only part 
that would give much 
trouble, on account of its 
being cut up in a /arge 
number of small patches 
of fairly strongly con- 
trasted lights and darks. 
If the whole of the water 
space had been thus cut 
up, one can imagine that 
the picture would have 
then been not nearly so 
attractive as it now is. 
But this lively part being 
fairly small in size, and 
altogether as one feature, 
its *cut-up-ness," to coin 


a word for the 
moment, is not at 
all offensive. It 


here affords variety 
without distraction. 


Now the reader 
will no doubt 
understand some- 


thing of what the 
word “breadth” 
means, but he must 
avoid falling into 
the common error 
of confusing 
breadth with flat- 
ness. 

In the case of 
example A, if one 
looks at the drinking trough one 
sees a broad patch of darkness, but 
close examination shows there is 
variety, gradation, or degrees of 
darkness here; that is to say, the 
patch is not flat. Again, look at the 
building in the distance. A careless 
observer might think this was the 
same all over, but a second glance 
should show a general gradation 
from light on the left to dark on the 
right, while here and there bits of 
roof, etc., show further small varia- 
tions. Again, going back to the 
water trough, lamp-post, and sand- 
bin, we note various subtle dif- 
ferences, and while all three are 
comparatively dark, yet they are 
not quite equally dark. 


В.—ТнЕ “ OLYMPIC,’ 
From the Weekly Competition. 


Another beginner's error is in thinking 
that breadth or some other quality will 
of itself *make a picture." This is no 


OUTWARD Bounp. Ву C. Geoffrey Keys. 


more the case than that a good voice or 
fluent delivery makes oratory. 

Breadth means large or “largish” 
patches of tone, more or less, but not quite, 
even, and also it means grouping of simi- 
lar tones. In fig. A the dark objects, water 
trough, etc., group up together, as do the 
light buildings, the roadway and pavement 
group up, as also do the buildings in the 
distance. Moreover, the scheme or 
"pattern" is simple and direct in its 
appeal to the beholder. 

In example B the dark hulls of the 
vessels and a cloud of smoke group up, 
and so on. Just as one may say cold is 
the absence of heat, shade the absence 
of light, so in one way we may say that 
breadth is the absence of spottiness, 
patchiness, " cut-up-ness." 
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"AND THE FROST IS MY GOWN.” | Bv ELLIOTT PEEL, 
See article " Worke rs we may Hear About," page 606. 
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As announced last week, the next issue of THE A. P. 
will be a Special Summer and Holiday Number, and we 
hope readers have made 
ое ВРВОАЕ а note to ¿rcer any extra 
SUMMER AND HOLIDAY NUMBER. copies which they may 
require well in advance. 
Many articles of special interest and utility at this season 
of the year will be included, and the holiday-maker in 
the country or by the sea will find much information 
which will assist him in his photographic work while 
away from home. The beginner as well as the more 
advanced worker will be well catered for, and the issue 
will contain many extra pages of topical illustrations in 
colours on art paper. We shall be glad if our readers 
will draw the attention of their friends to this forth- 
coming Special Number, the price of which will be two- 
pence as usual. 
$ ев 
Readers and the photographic trade are beginning to 
realise the excellent thing that our enterprising contem- 
porary, the Daily Mail, has done for the 
amateur photographer and photography 
generally, in its munificent offer of a 
£1,000 prize for the best set of twelve 
holiday photographs. We are glad our series of articles 
(of which the third appears this week on page 629) giving 
advice to readers who intend competing in this competi- 
tion are being so well appreciated. We have not the 
least doubt that even if the advice given does not inspire 
the actual prize-winner, it still affords a great amount of 
uscful information for the photographic holiday-maker. 
The effect of the big prize on the photographic trade, too, 
has been interesting, and many firms have promptly 
turned their attentión to supplving the necessary appara- 
tus and materials that may be instrumental in winning 
и. Amongst these, Messrs. Houghtons are to be con- 
gratulated on the promptness with which they got to 
work. In advertising the £1,000 offer, leaflets giving 
full particulars of the competition, posters advertising 
the prize and the ''Ensignette," special albums for 
mounting the competition prints, etc., were in the hands 
of the dealers all over the country within a remarkably 
short time of the first announcement of the competition. 
Various other manufacturers are also well to the front 
in connection with the same announcement, and cameras 
all over the kingdom are getting busy in carrying out 
our suggestions for winning the prize. 
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The old copyright law of 1862 had, at any rate, the 
advantage of being tolerably clear, explicit, and easy to 
interpret, as far as photographic 

COPYRIGHT AND matters are concerned, but the new 

CONTRADICTIONS. copyright law which comes into 

| force next Monday, the ist of July, 
appears at first sight to bristle with contradictions, com- 
plications, and difficulties. It will be interesting to see 
how these will be dealt with by the Courts. By the new 
law the author of the photograph is the person who was 
the owner of the negative at the time when such negative 
was made, and, quite apart from the fact that the first 
original photograph is not always or necessarily a nega- 
tive, it may not be easy to determine the owner, as the 
negative may be made by A., with B.'s camera, on a 
plate belonging to C., while the development was maybe 
with chemicals belonging to D.; further, the flashlight 
illumination may have been provided by E., and the sub- 
ject may be a theatrical scene arranged by F. In litiga- 
tion, however, the plaintiff is to be assumed to be the 
owner of the copyright; the onus of proving otherwise 
being upon the defendant. Incidentally, too, all photo- 
graphs are now to be copyright, even if not registered. 
Penalties for infringement are drastically heavy, but the 
defendant appears to be tolerably safe if he pleads and 
shows that he was not aware of the existence of copy- 
right, and, further, all orders as to costs are absolutely 
at the discretion of the Court. It would appear, also, 
that there is to be liberty to use any photograph for pur- 
poses of criticism, review, research, or newspaper sum- 
mary, but in these cases there must be “fair dealing," 
whatever that may mean. So vague and confused is the 
Act that most of the above views may be controverted 
by reference to other parts. 

e e & 

The dictionary has it that kite flying, elsewhere than 
in China and Japan, is a sport for boys. But the 
dictionary is not accustomed to wander 
about our parks and open spaces, for if 
it were it would know that kite flying is 
becoming increasingly popular as the pastime of adults. 
On one London common these summer evenings we 
have seen as many as half a dozen men at a time flying 
kites with all the seriousness in the world. Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, it ends there, for few have thought, 
in this country at any rate, of putting kites to any use 
ful purpose, and fewer still have attempted kite photo- 


KITE FLYING. 
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graphy. In France, however, not only are kites used 
at the observatories for meteorological purposes, but 
kite photography has a great vogue among amateurs, 
and is judged sufficiently important to have a literature 
of its own. Quite an ambitious little book, called “Га 
Photographie par Cerfs-volants," has just been pub- 
lished in Paris, and is full of tips as to how to secure 
stability for a camera in the upper air. Another instance 
of the aerial enterprise of our neighbours! 
$ е & 

There are few contrasts in the way of travel greater 
than that experienced by the mountaineer in the quick 
transition from the Polar landscapes of 
the Mont Blanc range to the vine-clad 
terraces and almost tropic warmth of 
the Italian Val Ferret, a few thousand 
The abundance and variety of the vegeta- 
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tion also lead to greater pictorial opportunities than 
exist on the northern side of the range. The elevation 
on the opposite side of the valley, known as Mont Saxe, 
rises to a height of 7,735 feet, and affords a striking 
view of the tremendous precipices of Mont Blanc six 
miles distant. In reference to the picture reproduced on 
р. 631, the author, Mr. Donald McLeish, saysthat оп a 
recent ascent a little mountain lake 6,000 feet up served 
him as an appropriate foreground for a picture of the 
great mountain, the necessary life being obtained from 
the cattle sheds of Leuchi, near at hand, where the ex- 
penditure of a couple of francs secured the services of a 
man and boy and the loan of two cows. Ап exposure 
of 1-10th second was given on an Academy plate, 
200 H. and D., at F/22. The data of this exposure will 
doubtless prove of considerable interest to many readers 
who contemplate visiting this region for their holidays. 
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THE PARIS PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. Some Notes by Robert Demachy. 


HE sixteenth Photographic Salon organised by the Paris 

Photo Club has just been held in the exhibition rooms of 
the Artistic and Literary Club—known as the Volney Club— 
rue Volney, close to the rue de la Paix. Four hunded and forty 
pictures have been hung, without counting а hundred and 
twenty-two autochrome transparencies displayed on special 
screens. It is the usual number—in fact, the wall surface would 
not admit a single additional frame. We acknowledge that the 
general aspect of the show would have been more harmonious 
if the jury had shown more severity, but the painters who 
choose the Paris Salon pictures consider it their duty to 
encourage any attempts, however crude, that show what they 
call “la recherche de l'effet d'art." 

The Salon is less international in character to-day than it was 
in the first years of its existence, for there has been of late 
a tendency amongst many foreign exhibitors of note to prefer 
“un superbe isolement” to promiscuity with other schools. To 
what extent this line of conduct is conducive to favourable 
results either for the fame of these pictorialists or the advance- 
ment of pictorial photography, I am not prepared to discuss. 
Nevertheless, thanks to the kind efforts of the Fditor of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS and to the 
faithfulness of several of our old friends and habitual exhibitors, 
we have been able to show a good collection of English work. 

Mrs. G. A. Barton, who sends six pictures, appears to have 
adopted a still broader style than heretofore. She is more 
careful about the arrangement of draperies; we notice an in- 
teresting research of decorative lines in the flowing dress of 
“Highland Mary”; and in “Serima,” “ Sunlight and Butter- 
flies,” and “The Perfume of the Rose” Mrs. Barton presents 
a succession of well-composed lines that are not due to a mere 
lucky chance of gesture on the part of the model. On the whole, 
her exhibits mark a progress in her already brilliant career. 

Mr. Chas. Job—one of our most faithful contributors—shows 
two landscapes with sheep, and a picture of morning mists. 
These, I understand, are not his latest productions, but they 
are, nevertheless, excellent examples of the work of an observer 
and lover of Nature. By Mr. David Kay we have some very 
good pictures—an extremely well-arranged portrait of a lady, 
with delicate grey tones and well-composed lines; the pur- 
posely exaggerated height of the upper portion of the picture, 
the monotony of which is broken by the clever toning down of 
the background, gives a certain grandeur to the composition. 

Mr. Arthur Marshall’s picture, in a very low key, but showing 
none of the blocked-up shadows usual to such a dark scheme 
of tone, is decorative and well composed. Further on are a mys- 
terious Dorc-like composition by Mr. McKissack—most effective 
—^* The Bavarian Village,” with a well-rendered effect of sunlight 
on a wooden bridge; the “Mysterious Lake," and a view of 
Scarborough, with a great deal of white funnel in the fore- 
ground against a misty, delicate perspective of shipping. 

Mr. Bertram Park has a strange and dramatic portrait, 
“Wasir Mansur”; a pleasing effect of contrast between some 
exotic tree in full bloom and the time-worn stone of Trinity 
College; and lastly tne head and shoulders of a lady. The 
title of this picture, “The Dance," does not "impose itself," 
as we should sav in French. 

Mr. E. T. Holding sends three pictures of an agreeable 
qualitv, amongst which we prefer the portrait of J. Knox. Mr. 


J. H. Anderson exhibits “Fishing Smacks,” a seascape with 
a very special quality of tone and texture, the effect of move- 
ment both of waves and fishing boats being suggestively ren- 
dered. “Lynn,” by the same author, and “The Horseguards” 
are less interesting. Further on are two successful bromoils. 
by G. Cleland; a clever street-scene by Mr. Emanuel; a very 
fine picture of the White City, a head of delicate texture printed. 
in oils and plumbago, and a rather gloomy railway cutting by 
Mr. Murchison; two pictures by Mr. Retty, a snow effect by 
Mr. Ward Muir, a scintillating orchard by Mr. P. С. К. 
Wright, and a perfectly charming little picture, * The Con- 
valescent,” by Mr. Harrop P. Wight. Mr. Tucker shows three: 
of his clever oil prirts in colour. The colour scheme of his. 
“ Beeches " is most effective, and elicited many favourable com- 
ments from our jury of painters, more than severe as a rule: 
for anything that comes into their particular province. 

Mr. Keighley's work is that of a conscientious artist endowed. 
with a high degree of sensitiveness. He has kept to the low- 
toned scheme adopted from the first, but still we notice in. 
several of his latest pictures a leaning towards more emphasis. 
in his accents, more definiteness and strength in the construc- 
tion of his motive. And the element of emotional poetry is. 
never absent in Mr. Keighley's pictures; we find it in the 
“ Witches?’ Pool," just as we find bold and strong masses in the: 
Quimperlé washerwomen. 

The “Sphinx,” by Mr. Blake, has been especially noticed ; 
the low pitch of the picture does not weaken its suggestive: 
effect, for its values are fairly good and its composition excel- 
lent. “The Fountain” and a street view are also by the same: 
author. Mr. Buckham's night view of the Mall is excellent. 
The effect is true—or at least pictorially true, which is better. 

Mr. Dudley Johnston's two pictures, although not new work, 
are new here; the mystery of “The Valley of the Dragon” is 
such that the landscape is nearly invisible in the good light 
of the Volney Gallery, and it is a pity. Close to this dark 
picture comes as a contrast "The Butterfly," by the same: 
author, a coloured print in oils, full of midsummer light in 
delicate and harmonious tone. We believe Mr. Dudley 
Johnston would have achieved complete success in this difficult 
branch of photography had he chosen. 

We now pass on to Mr. Mortimer’s pictures. They are un- 
doubtedly stronger than the last he has shown in Paris. “The 
Whirlpool,” with its vivid oppositions of light and shade, and’ 
its clever suggestion of turbulent movement, is one of the best 
night effects we have ever seen. It may or may not have been 
taken in daylight, but that is a question of small importance: 
in view of the result. The effect is there, and it is striking— 
we do not ask for more. We venture to say that if the same 
method of concentration had been applied to “The Sentinel of 
the Empire,” this well-balanced composition would have become 
still more convincing. “June” is an agreeable fantaisie, and’ 
the “Stormy Weather on the West Coast” is one of the fine 
seascapes for which Mr. Mortimer is justly famous. 

Amongst the French and foreign contributors we notice the- 
work of M. Puvo, Mdlle. Massion, Mme Huguet, Vte. de Mont- 
germont, M. Thermitte, M. Rousseau Bellesalle, M. Michau 
Mussel, Schlosser, Vte. de Jingly, Mdlle, Laguarde, M Prin: 
d'Origny, M. Hachette, Miss Buehrmann, Mdlle. Fiedler М: 
Savignac, Schonberg Malda, Velicogna. sm 
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Editorial. 


That negative you saw! That perfect 
negative. 

That negative you envied—come, dear 
reader, confess. Have you not sometimes 
envied the owner of some perfect negative ? 
We areall human, and toerr is very human. 
To envy is to err, but 

Don't you remember it—that negative 
that was so crisp and clear and beautiful ; 
so brilliant in the high lights, so clear at the 
edges—so wonderfully free of fog? That 
delightful negative ! 

Do you remember its plucky sparkle, its 
wealth of fascinating detail and gradation, 
its tonal values, its density here and there ; 
its marvellous detail in the shadows ? 

Oh! the fine negative it was, and the 
charm of the complete production. j 

Did you ask its maker what brand of 
plates he used ? 

If you did not ask him, pray why this 
lack of natural, sensible curiosity? 100 to 
1 he would say Imperial. 

For whenever you see a negative which 
“answers” to our description above, you 
may be sure that it was produced by an 
'' Imperialist.’ Imperial negatives are just 
like that. Imperial Plates, properly exposed 
(exposed, let us say, with the aid of one of 
the ingenious and useful little Imperial 
Exposure Meters) and developed, for pre- 
ference according to the formula printed on 
all Imperial Plate boxes (which any photo- 
graphic chemist can make up for you quite 
inexpensively), should bear EVERY ONE 
of the characteristics indicated in paragraphs 
three and four above. There are no two 
ways about this fact. 

Even if you do not take the precaution 
of ensuring correct exposure by using a 
*' meter," and whether you use your own 
favourite developer or, wisely, ''the de- 
veloper recommended by the manufacturer's 
chemists, on the box,” you should have no 
difficulty in making negatives just like the 
one described—if you use IMPERIAL 
PLATES. 

If you are not already using Imperial 
Plates, you ought to begin at once. You 
need Imperial Plates. You need them now — 
now when you are planning—planning to 
make your photography a joy and a success 
this summer, or maybe to win that thousand- 
pound prize. Nothing can excuse you for 
neglecting to use Imperial Plates, provided 
you are using any plates atall. It is every 
amateur photographer's duty to himself, 
and it is ‘‘sound business” too, to use the 
best materials that the money will buy, 
and when we say that Imperial Plates are 
absolutely the best and most reliable plates 
made to-day we speak truly, for we know 
what we are talking about. 

We ought to know! We know what goes 
into the plates. We know what special 
ingredients, methods, and machinery are 
used in their manufacture. And we know 
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how very expensive the Imperial Plates are to 
make. (This isa detail that need not trouble 
you—for all our plates come to you over the 
dealer's counter at the standard prices. It isa 
fact, however, that the dealers are able to pur- 
chase many other makes of plates at far cheaper 
rates than the Imperial Plates can be supplied 
to the trade, owing to high manufacturing costs, 
and it is probably your duty, you will agree, to 
avoid getting these '' cheaper ’’ plates in return 
for your shilling or your two-and-three, by 
securing, at the same cost to you, the better 
article, e.g., IMPERIAL Plates.) Just think 
these lacts over and decide for yourself. 

To return to our subject: ‘ that negative you 
saw." Don't envy the other man his ability, 
nor his camera, nor his dark room methods. 
MAKE FINE NEGATIVES YOURSELF! 
You can, if you will but use Imperial Plates for 
a few weeks. Indeed, you can if you will but 
use Imperial Plates at once. There is no better 
plate made to-day. This is true by test of all 
plates, by actual laboratory tests. Imperial 
Plates are made better than any other kind— 
deliberately manufactured with the special, 
highly-tested emulsions we can afford to use 
thanks to the world-wide demand for our plates, 
and thanks to the fact that we sell more plates 
than any other manufacturer in Great Britain, 
or, possibly, in the whole world. The world 
demands Imperial quality. Wesupply it. We 
can afford to make our plates the best obtain- 
able. 

Twenty-one years of specialised plate-making 
stand behind our great success. 21 years ofexpert 
specialised brain-work and labour in the labora- 
tories. 21 years of constant effort and improve- 
ment. And, to-day, the Imperial plate stands 
supreme, best for quality, best for uniformity, 
best for reliability, best for keeping powers, best 
for latitude, and—we can state it fearlessly before 
the world, for it is true—the very best photo- 
graphic plate made at the present time. 

Don't envy other men their fine negatives— 
make fine negatives yourself. You can, if you 
will. Use Imperial Plates. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD. LONDON, N.W. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


From a negative made оп an Imperia! plate by Thos. Bletcher. 


| GREAT POSTCARD COMPETITION. 


Six Cash Prizes for Answers to Two Simple 
Questions. 


CASH FOR POSTCARDS. 


We are pleased to announce a very interesting little 
competition in which all readers may take part. 
We are going to offer money prizes tor just easily- 
written postcards. Every reader will now have an 
opportunity of winning acheque for TWO GUINEAS 
merely by answering two easy questions. 

There will be five other prizes, also in money. 


_We want answers to the following easy ques- 
tions :— 
1. Why shoul! I use Imperial Plates ? 
2. Why should I select one make of plates - the best — 
and then use it regularly and consistently without 
nge? 


The rules are equally simple :— 

Write both replies on one postcard— 

Don't write more than 200 or 300 words altogether— 

Use postcards only— 

Send as many cards as you like— 

Address your postcard to "Competition," The 
Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, 
London, N.W. 


Please write out your replies to-day, or soon, any- 
way. And note that if you send in one or two post- 
cards this week, there is nothing to prevent your 
having another try next week if you get a better idea. 

This competition gives every reader a chance, for 
we shall judge the replies on "common sense” 
merits, and not wholly by literary style. We want 
you merely to think out each question, and then send 
in every reason you can think of—worth sending in— 
as your replies. 

Here are the prizes: 1st prize, TWO GUINEAS; 
2nd prize, 10s. 6d. ; four other prizes of 5s. each. 

This is a competition worth entering —and one of 
the easiest you have ever had put before you. Write 
your first card to day — now, while you are thinking 


aboutit. Try and win one of the s x cash prizes. 
P.S.—Some “consolation prizes'' will also be 
awarded. 


FOR YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKSHELF. 


A handsome little magazine booklet can be ott»ined 
FREE, the “Imperial Handbook for 1912," on application. 
It contains full details of a great Photographic Competition 
in which you can enter for prizesof over £50 total value, for 
prints from Imperial negatives. 


GETTING VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY. 


See our Editorial article this week. Photo- 
graphy costs you mney ; xou need fuli value. 
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for i-plate. 


The best and simplest anastigmat for all-round 
work, the ‘‘Aldis ” lens has other quite unique 


advantages besides its wonderfully low price. 
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for }-plate. 


A “Duo” or ‘‘ Trio’ lens can be purchased at 
any time. These consist of interchangeable 
front elements which greatly magnify the 


image formed by the lens. 
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for i-plate. 


A №. 2 “Trio” combination converts the 
j-plate ** Aldis"' lens into an 8} in. anastigmat, 


covering a }-plate sharply at full aperture. 


Write for List, Post Free from — 
ALOIS ВВОЗ, SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS: 
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HE popularity of the roll-film appears to be 

steadily increasing, and although photographic 

dry plates will probably always hold pride of 

place for many reasons, there is no doubt that 
the output of films and film cameras is becoming greater 
every year. During the holiday season films are, of 
course, ideal for the traveller, as in addition to their 
lightness and portability, the quality of the modern 
production is now extremely high. With the bright 
light of summer there is no reason why perfect negatives 
should not be obtained as the result of every snapshot 
made with the film camera. 

For the non-user of a developing tank the method fre- 
quently suggested of dealing with a complete spool of 
film by holding it by the two ends and running it back- 
wards and forwards through a dish of developer by 
hand is not entirely satisfactorv, to say nothing of its 
being tiring and somewhat messy if the dark-room is a 
small one. The method, however, enables the film to be 
examined from time to time, and an exposure may be 
cut out for separate treatment if necessary. 

A Practical Method of Dish Development. 

My own method is as follows: First of all, I buy 
spools for four exposures only, or, as they are commonly 
called, "double twos.” Each pair of films is quite 
separate from the other pair, although wound on the 
same spool; and, if, say, they are not larger than post- 
card size, they can be easily accommodated in the long 
panoramic dishes sold by Kodak, Ltd., at 1s. 8d. cach. 
By cutting off the ends of the strips it will be found that 
one of these dishes will allow the two postcard films to 
lie flat with plenty of room to spare. Of course, with 
smaller sizes three films would go into the same space. 
The dishes measure 15} in. long bv 61 in. wide, and I 
use three of them, one for washing, one for developing, 
and one for fixing, as illustrated. 

I always use a pvro-soda developer, and the following 
formula is an excellent one :— 

Pyro Stock Solution. 


[S40 эеле Stage odes inch pru 1 OZ. 
Potass. metabisulphite 3 , 
АХ Ido or Pp ties IO ,, 
Working Solution. 

A.— Pyro stock solution .......... ...... 14 oz. 
оО ОКЕ Т И аа 20 44 
B.—Soda carbonate ................. 0... 2 04 
Soda. sulphite и S 
Potass bromide ............. .. 20 gr. 
NNER о. 20 02 


Now this solution can either be used in the ordinary 
way, or the time-development method can be adopted 
bv using Factor 6. 

The most convenient way for the average worker to 
adopt is to have two 20-oz. bottles of the working solu- 


ass 


tion made up by a chemist, and proceed as follows :— 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 2. 


| WASHING. 


' DEVELOPING. 


„Жыл ےر‎ | 3 | 


Take each pair of films, having previously cut off the. 
end strips—i.e., where the film is attached to the paper 
—and soak in No. 1 dish for two minutes, afterwards 
transferring, face downwards, to No. 2 dish, which con- 
tains the pvro developer. 

As many as three pairs can be treated in this way one 
on top of the other, and the dish rocked in the usual 
manner. The film, if well soaked in No. 1 before being 
immersed in No. 2, will not cockle or give any trouble. 

Judging when Development is Complete. 

As development proceeds, it will be noticed that the 
image begins to appear on the backs of the film, which 
are, as before stated, face downward in the solution. 
When a fairly distinct image is discernible, but not be- 
fore, each strip can be removed after a good rinse in a 
bowl of water, or, better still, under a tap, to the fixing 
bath (No. 3 dish), and kept there thoroughly immersed 
for at least fifteen minutes. Ап acid fixing bath, to pre- 
vent staining and uneven fixing, can be made by dis- 
solving 1 oz. of hypo in 45 oz. of water and adding 
several crystals of metabisulphite of soda. 1 find this 
quite as effective and much cheaper than the usual acid 
fixing solution one buys. 

It is certainly not advisable to attempt to judge the 
correct density of the developed image by merelv looking 
through the film, but if development is allowed to con- 
tinue until the image shows fairly strong upon the back 
of the film, as before mentioned, under-development be- 
comes impossible. The exact moment of complete 
development is only learnt by experience. Pyro gives 
a much better printing quality than any other developer 
I have tried, but one must be careful not to get the nega- 
tives too dense. 

As I have alreadv shown, bv this method it is possible 
to develop six separate films at once, or three strips 
of two films each, and if one film shows an excess of 
over-exposure, it can casily be cut off with a pair of 
scissors—far easier than И could be were it in the 
middle of a long strip. 


Some Points in Roll-film Work 

One of the blessings of the roll-film is the fact that 
fifty of them, packed flat, scarcely take up as much room 
as a dozen glass plates of the same size. 

Certainly they are more expensive to buy, but per- 
haps the day is not long distant when we shall see a 
great reduction in their retail price. 

Thev have, of course, one drawback in the eves of 
the landscape worker, namely, that they cannot be used 
(except in certain instances with reflex cameras) with a 
focussing screen. However, inf my experience, with a 
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really good and accurate finder and distance scale the 
focussing screen can be dispensed with, even in pictorial 
work. 

1 am aware that the average view-finder on most 
cameras leaves much to be desired; yet there are good 
ones, and accurate ones too, obtainable, and a really 


first-class one is worth a little extra expenditure. 
I might add that by this method of development it 


is quite possible to dilute the normal solution by four - 


times its bulk in water, and proceed as one. would in 
ordinary tank development. One might be disposed to 
ask whether uneven development and marks on the film 
might not result, owing to the strips lying. flat one on 


top of the other in the same dish without anything ` 


between them. 
At first I was sceptical as to whether it was possible 
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to carry out *' tank " development in this manner, and 
made several trials, but I failed to discover any marks 
or other disadvantages, and the negatives came out crisp 
and clear, leaving nothing to be desired. Naturally, I 
imagine this result was due partly to the fact that I 
was using freshly made up developer and a scrupulously 
clean dish. This latter point, I am convinced, is of the 
utmost importance, for it is a well-known fact, I fancy, 
that films as a whole are far more prone to stain than 
plates. Of course, I took care to use plenty of solution, 
and I altered the position of the strips once or twice 
during the period of immersion—that is to say, I put the 
bottom one at the top, leaving the middle one 
underneath, repeating the operation several times, until 
each strip had been a certain length of time at the 
bottom. 


—— — — —Á Éste — — — — 


ANY landscape photographers wishing to find 
fresh fields and pastures new have been led to 
take long walking excursions, and have found 
that, apart from the pleasure gained, this is 


one of the best forms of exercise. Photography and 
walking form an ideal combination, in which each part 
helps the other. The pedestrian discovers beauty spots 
missed by those using other means of locomotion, and 
his camera provides a means to enhance the pleasure of 
the walk. 

There is no finer way of spending a summer holiday 
than bv taking a photographic tramp in some of the 
more unfrequented parts of our own country or abroad. 
A week or two's thorough enjoyment is obtained, and 
the tramper returns home, probably a little thinner in 
appearance, but feeling more fit, and with, it may be 
hoped, a stock of negatives from which exhibition pic- 
tures will be obtained. 

To obtain this result a little preparation beforehand 
IS necessary. 

To start out on a tramp of fifteen or twenty or more 
miles a day when one rarely walks a greater total than 
three or four miles is not advisable. First, then, prac- 
tise walking, gradually increasing the distance covered. 
It will sometimes happen that this practice can be best 
obtained by avoiding trains and 'buses going to and 
from the place of business. 

See that you have a pair of comfortably fitting thick 
soled boots or shoes, and beware of starting off with 
footwear which has not been well tried. The socks ог 
stockings should also be carefully selected. If the feet 
are soft and easily blister, it will be advisable to give 
them a preliminary treatment, and a '' hardening solu- 
tion ’’ of alum will be found effective. 

For carrying the impedimenta there is nothing to beat 
the rucksack. А weight that is uncomfortably heavy 
when carried in the hands is scarcely noticed when slung 
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on the back in this form of carrier, and it has additional 


„advantages in that the chest is not compressed and the 


arms are free. In addition, it is easily removed and 
replaced. 

Do not overload yourself, but, on the other hand, also 
be as self-contained as possible. By this means one 1$ 
able to vary the route being traversed at pleasure, and is 
not necessarily tied to reaching a fixed halting-place. It 
15 surprising with what few articles of change the pedes- 
trian can manage if the unnecessary articles are care- 
fully eliminated. И you must have a complete duplicate 
outfit, the best plan is to arrange for it to be sent on 
to you by post or rail. 

The modern small camera is invaluable for the photo- 
graphic tramp. Weight and space is reduced, and room 
can be found for the appurtenances necessary to the pic- 
torialist, such as a light form of tripod, extra lens, and 
screens, as well as for extra plates or films. 

The ruck-sack has usually a small pocket on the out- 
side, and the camera can be carried therein. А coat with 
many and large pockets is useful, as it will take ma^ 
of the articles that are required at short notice. 

Some little time ago THE А. P. AND P. N. contained a 
description, with photographs, of a pair of pockets sepa- 
rate from, but attached to, the ruck-sack for carrying 
the camera and slides in a position where they could be 
got at immediately. The device seems a good one for 
the purpose, a slight objection to it being that a strap 
round the waist is required to keep the pockets from 
swinging. 

The tripod can be easily carried across the mouth of 
the ruck-sack, and the hands are thus left quite free. 

If you are going into a district with which you are not 
well acquainted, do not omit to take a good map of the 
district and a compass. А most useful form of тар is 
that of the “contour ' variety, in which the hills of 
various heights are shown in different colours. 

If possible, do not stick to the main road. Deviations 
‘cross-country often disclose some charming pictures 
which would otherwise be missed, and such side excur- 
sions often give a pleasant relief from a dusty high 
road. 

The old adage, “Experience teaches," applies, but 
these few hints will probably help some of those who 
are contemplating a walking trip for the^first time.] 
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OU can carry an 
“ Ensignette” about 
with you everywhere, 

and, after a bit, you will find 

it more indispensable than 
your watch. 


Think, for instance, how 
useful the '' Ensignette ” will 
be on your holidays, particu- 
larly if you are going in for $ 
the “Daily Mail” £1,000 Н 
Prize. Every day, and all "|| 
day, your '' Ensignette” will 
be ready to snap the happy 
scenes that tell of the good 
times you had. Your hands 
are free when you are not 
using the “‘Ensignette.” It 
lies snugly in your waist- 
coat pocket. A biggercamera 
may bulge out your coat 
pocket and bang against your 
hips, but an '' Ensignette ” is 
always ready when you want 
it—never in the way. See 
your Dealer about it, or 7 
write for Free Specimen ||" MAU, UNT» 
Prints, Booklets and full-size ||“, \ КУУ 7 ТМТ NS 
Models, so that you can tell |i : : 
whatit feels like to carry one. 
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ARTISTS’ COLOURS 


Colouring Photographs and Lantern Slides, with 
PEERLESS 


Japanese Transparent Water Colours 


(The famous ''Self-Blending" Colours) 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. No Brush Marks. Wonderful Effects 
are obtained with Little Labour. А child can use them successfully. 


Painting with these colours is a most fascinating occupation, because 
one is always sure of satisfactory results. 


TRY FOR YOURSELF, AND YOU WILL BE ASTOUNDED. 


INCE the introduction of PEERLESS JAPANESE TRANSPARENT WATER COLOURS in this country 
S years ago, the process of tinting Photographs, Lantern Slides, Half- Tone Engravings and reproductions of all | 
kinds has undergone a radical change. These Japanese Film Colours have now replaced the bottled aniline 
inks and hard insoluble cakes of colour, and that which was formerly a most discouraging problem has now 
become a source of pleasure to all lovers of art, for with these colours anyone can reproduce all of nature’s most 
beautiful effects, as the colours blend one with another when applied, in a way which is marvellous. They are the 
only colours in the world that the amateur can successfully use on first trial. These colours are prepared in all of the 
various shades, and some of the films are bound into neat booklets, each colour being preceded by a descriptive page. 

In the COMPLETE BOOKLET —sold by all dealers at 3/-—are fifteen different colour films and thirty pages 
of instruction setting forth the various ways of using these colours in tinting Photographs and Reproductions—in the 
schoolroom and for many other kinds of work to which they are adapted. This forms a most useful and instructive 
booklet, and one of permanent value, since the colour films are on stubs and may be replaced when used. 

The application of these colours is so simple that a child can apply them successfully. АП that is needed is to 
cut off a strip from the various tints as required for the work in hand, place on palette, or in a clean white saucer, and 
add sufficient water to dissolve film from leaflet. then add water to bring the colour to the desired strength; they are 
immediately soluble in water, so this is accomplished in a moment. Remove clipping after the film is dissolved. 
The colours combine and blend one with another in a way that will surprise even those experienced in the use 
of water colours. | 

These Japanese Transparent Water Colours have become immensely popular everywhere and may be found at 
the dealers in Photo Supplies and Artists’ Materials in all parts of the world. They keep in all climates and can be 
sent through the mails at a trifling cost. 

In addition to the colours in the booklet we have upwards of 100 shades, covering all the colours found on the 
English and French lists of Artists’ Water Colours. Peerless Japanese Transparent Water Colours have quite 
revolutionised the colouring of Lantern Slides and Transparencies, and they are used by most Dr the prominent 
manufacturers of these supplies. 


— 


PRICE LIST. 


s. d. 

Complete Booklet, 15 colours, with full peated instructions... ae T 3 0 
Trial Edition Booklet е ЮИ E "A js 1 0 
Separate Colour Films for Complete Booklet "M bate Sey .. each 8 
Extra Colour Films, 133 different shades as per list мк Е .. each 8 
Japanese Sizing, a medium for surfaces that resist water colours - oe 8 
Spotting Colours, Flake White, and Lamp Black ... aie € ... each 8 
Set of Special Brushes for applying colours (3 in set) T per set 2 6 
ERADICATOR, a liquid mediun for removing any excess s of colour .. 10 
» when ordered by mail, in mailing tube in si Sag 1 6 


Colours or supplies mailed on receipt of price. Trade discounts on application. 


Address communications to 


T. EDWARD GREEN, НОВВОВУ (YORKS), Rear вита. 


Telegraphic Address - EDWARD GREEN, HORBURY. Telephone — 34. 


NOTE. —That the beautiful effects produced on Lantern Slides with these Colours may have a practical demonstration 
before any Photographic Society, a limited number of Slides or Lecture Sets will be coloured artistically by an artist at 
Horbury. Prices 1/6 to 2/6. 
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explained that those tiny clear spots which we so 
often see on looking through a negative are usually 


9 


Е“ the benefit of the inexperienced. worker, it тау Бе 


called " pinholes.” We generally notice them first in the sky 
part, when by force of light and shade contrast they show 
up as clear spots against a dense background—like stars 
against a winter sky. But tt zs a mistake to think they only 
occur on the sky part. А little careful examination will 
show that they are just as liable to occur at any other part, 
while naturally, if the surrounding parts happen to be уегу 
thin—as in the shadow details—the pinhole spot is barely 
noticeable in the negative, and its effect usually all but 
negligibly in the print. 

If we are making contact prints on anything except а 
smooth, or nearly smooth, surface, and the pinholes in the 
negative are of the usual size, it is quite likelv that their 
effect will not be noticed bv any except the extremely 
critical; but if the negative is being used for enlarging—or 
what comes to the same thing, viz., making lantern slides 
which will be seen as enlarged screen pictures, these tiny 
pinholes when so enlarged are likely to be all too noticeable. 
Therefore our aim will be either to prevent or cure them, 
and preferably the former when possible. 

To prevent a thing happening, one. should know what 
causes it, and the conditions of existence. In general, but 
not in every case, these pinholes are caused by minute 
particles of opaque solid matter, i.e., “dust specks,” settling 
and adhering to the sensitive film. Each such tiny 
particle acts as a light shield, and so prevents light during 
the exposure reaching that particular part of the plate 
coating. So that when the developer is applied, this light- 
shielded region does not darken bv development, and the 
fixing bath dissolves out this bit of creamy silver salt, leaving 
us, not clear glass, as many suppose, but a coating of clear 
gelatine on the glass, which for all practical purposes we 
‘may regard as quite transparent. 

Prevention, therefore, means removing all dust particles 
from the film before exposure, and keeping them off until 
after the exposure. Now dust is ompipresent, not forgetting 
the inside of the camera. Therefore the first step is to 
dust out the inside of the camera, using; a small stiffish 
brush to get well into the corners. (What can be better than 
a worn-out shaving brush, with its hairs trimmed down 
to about 3 to 1 in. in length?) But brushing out is not 
enough. This stirs up the dust. We have to remove it first 
by a dry duster and then a bit of rag just suspiciously sticky 
with glycerine. Take a few drops of glycerine, add an equal 
quantity of water, mix these thoroughly, and rub one end 
of the rag in this mixture. If the inside of the camera is 
slowly and quietly wiped out with this sticky rag, it will 
lick up the dust in a very satisfactorv wav. 

Next we must see about removing dust particles from the 
plate before it goes into the plate-holder. Naturally one first 
thinks of dusting its surface with a broad, soft camel’s-hair 
(13 or 2 in. wide) varnish brush. This acts verv well, pro- 
vided that the brush itself is quite clean and free from dust 
and dirt. otherwise it may add more dirt than it takes 
away. If vou elect to use a dusting brush, note the following 
points. The brush must be quite clean and quite dry, kept 
in а card box lined with smooth writing paper, and used for 
this purpose only. Hold the plate horizontal by its opposite 
edges, and, with the film side downwards, sweep the surface 
slowly, o:herwise you will electrify it and make it attract dust 


Spots and  Pinholes in Negatives: 


HOW TO PREVENT AND CURE THEM. 
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particles. Unless you can be quite sure about the cleanness 
of your brush, it is better to employ the following plan. 
A second plan is to hold the plate by its opposite edges, so 
that it is in a vertical plane. Then give it two or three 
light, sharp taps on the dark-room table, so as to dislodge 
any dust particles. 

А third plan is to use a black velvet plate duster, i.e., a 
bit of cotton (zot silk) velvet folded into a pad about three 
inches wide. This, like the brush, is slowly and lightly 
passed over the plate surface while it faces downwards. 

А furth:r precaution is to dust the plate surface by any one 
of the three above-named methods that you elect to use after 
exposure, but just before it goes into the developing dish. 

Some workers prefer to sweep the plate with a tuft of 
cotton-wool wetted with developer as soon as the developer 
has well covered and wetted the plate. The object, in any 
case, is to let the developer get into working contact with 
every part of the plate's surface. 

But when all has been said and done in the way above 
suggested, we shall still find “ pinholes” at times. There- 
fore our next thought is how to get rid of them on the 
negative. 

The larger ones may best be spotted out with a fine-pointed 
water-colour brush. Select one with a good point but with 
not very long hairs, i.e., a good but abrupt rather than a 
taper point, if one may so express it. 

Any opaque colour may be used, e.g., lampblack, ver- 
milion, yellow ochre. But it will save subsequent work on 
the print if we can match the colour as well as density of 
the surrounding pirts. Many pyro-developed neagtives have 
a yellowish or greenish tinge, which can be very closely 
matched by a mixture of lampblack and a little yellow 
ochre. 

Beginners are apt to use the same quite opaque touch for 
spots in the high lights (skv) as the shadow detail. The 
result is that on our resulting print we get white spots 
among the dark parts of the picture. 

Use the brush nearly dry, i.e., with as little water as is 
conveniently workable. Otherwise the colour will run and 
dry as a dark ring with a clear centre. To get even patches 
and prevent this creeping effect, we should use a little gum 
arabic dissolved in the water. 

I do not advise making up a gum solution, but adopt 
the following plan. Dip the brush in ріліп tepid water, and 
rub it with a twirling motion on a selected bit of clear gum, 
so as to get a drop of fresh gum water, and then add to 
this the co'our. If you bv chance happen to be a water- 
colourist, vou are quite likely to have one of those little 
porcelain rectangular “ pans,” as they are called, which has 
been used up and discarded. Clean this thoroughly with 
warm water, pick out a few clear glass crystals, crush them 
to fine powder, put the powder in the pan, and add a few 
drops of tepid water; stir the mixture with a clean pin, 
and let it dry into a solid mass. We have now a convenient 
surface on which to twirl the brush and get fresh gum 
solution. 

But for the very tiny holes the following is a better 
plan. Take а small needle, e.g. a No. 10 for instance, seize 
it about its middle with a pair of pliers, and push its eve 
end into the flat end of а wooden venholder, i.e., the wooden 
stick without its metal pen-nib holding part. Ву holding 
the needle firmly and twirling the wooden stick, the/eye end 
will slowly penetrate. Whenjthe:needle is buried. about half 
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way, then snap off its pointed end—1-16th to 1-8th in. away 
from the point. Grind this broken end quite flat by holding 
the needle perpendicularly down upon a stone, e.g., a flat 
pebble or sharpening stone obtainable at the penny stores. 
If this flat end is touched in the stopping-out mixture and 
then applied to the hole, we can get a round dot of very 


small size easier, quicker, and better than by the brush 
method. This needle end will require wetting and cleaning 


pretty frequently, as the excess of colour is apt to dry round 
the edges of the flat end and give us a larger dot than 1s 
required. It is convenient to have a couple of these needle 
spotters of large and small size, e.g., the tip of a No. ro 
and middle of a No. 6 or 8 needle. 

Finally a 
Photopake. 


word about a Vanguard preparation called 
This 15 


what one might call a “black 


IME and 
time again 
one sees 


crowds of 
tourists snapping 
off a few ex- 
posures at some 
well-known place, 
then rushing off 
to others by the 
first available 
train, but how 
rare a thing is it to see a camera used on either long or short 
railway journeys while the train is travelling along; yet it is 
quite simple to obtain good photographs of interesting objects 
passed during such a journey, and it must often have struck 
every user of a camera how nice it would be if only it were pos- 
sible to record some of the lovely nature pictures which pass 
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cream,” i.e., a semi-fluid black mixture, which dries quickly. 
It is a good dodge to put a drop of this, about the size of a 
grain of wheat, on one’s left thumb-nail, and use this as 
a palette with the needles as just mentioned. *This prepara- 
tion is particularly good for spciting out pinholes in the 
sky and other dense parts, but may be diluted with a very 
little water for lighter parts. I should like to add that 
recently I found among the accumulation of years a bottle 
of this preparation, w hich had been lost for quite five years. 
The contents had dried slightly, but with the addition 
of a very little water it worked perfectly. Select a pin with 
a fai;!j large head. Stick its point into a wooden pen- 
holder. This makes a very convenient tool for taking up a 
small portion of photopake out of the bottle, also of Taking 
up a small drop of water. 


By W. THOMAS. 


Some time ago, while passing through interesting scenery in 
South-west Brittany, a clump of trees attracted attention, on 
account of their blob-like shape and rich olive-green colour ; 
the train swept us past 1n a moment, but, noting the name of 
next station, on the return journey the last plate (reserved espe- 
cially) was placed in position, shutter set, and, when passing 
the trees again, the exposure made, result of which illustrates 
these notes. 

Camera, quarter-plate reflector ; 
F/4.5; plate, Imperial Non-Filter ; 

There 1s one point well to observe: better exposed plates are 
obtained when sunlight falls on a scere from some position in 
front, which meaas that when making rapid exposures from a 
railway train in motion, do not do it against the light, unless for 
special reasons. 

Another point that must always be borne in mind is the tele- 
graph-pole trouble. It frequently happens that the side of the 
train that permits the best-lit views is also the side where the 


lens, 53 in. focus; aperture, 
exposure, 1-200th of a second. 


rapidly by as one gazes through the railway carriage window. telegraph-poles flash by at intervals. The watchfulness this 
Well, try it—there is nothing impossible about it; in fact, it requires provides a “sporting” element to the work. 
is the most simple thing in the world 

] 7 ride 71 pe Em >: > Sa z 7 > Е ' — 
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the right tools, and employ them 
sensibly. 

Use the largest lens aperture avail- 
able, a good ultra-rapid plate or 
film; don't imagine it is always 
necessary io set the shutter for 
1-2,000th of a second.  Noth:/ng of 
the kind is required. 


CE 


T 


According to speed and steadiness F 
with which the train is moving, so 
will the exposure vary. 4d 
Another factor having some effect — 


on results is the direction in which 
the lens is pointed at moment of 
making the exposure. 

If you wait until the subject to be 
photographed 1s exactly opposite the 
carriage window, the quickest pos- 


sible shutter exposure will be 
required. It is also the worst or 
most difficult position. But if the 


view can be caught before getting 
opposite the window, at an oblique 
angle, as the train approaches, then 
a slower shutter speed may be used. 
The best results technically, are 
obtained from a position just after 
passing the main feature of the 
subject, when, for one instant, it is 
presented in perfect form, then 
shrinks rapidly in size, as it is left 
further and further behind. 

The reason why this position tends 
towards better results with the least 
risk of trouble, 1з, that the chief 
evidence of movement is seen onlv 
through diminishing size of promi 
nent objects, which, being bevond 
the point of infinity focus of most 
hand camera lenses, still remain n? 
wel! defined. | 
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A RAILWAY-CARRIAGE-WINDOW SNAP. 
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For Flower Photography = For Half-tones — 
Tbe WELLINGTON 


VE e CARBON - - 
BROMIDE. - 


ANTI-SCREEN PLATE: WELLINGTON 4 WARD * 
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SELF-TONING PAPER. 
“GENUINE GOLD TONING” 


You will enjoy making prints on GOLDONA, for it is quick 
and easy work, and with very little care success is sure. 


You use it by printing-out in daylight, fixing in a strong 
hypo bath, and washing—that is all. 
Always print deeply, and use 4 oz. Hypo to 10 oz. water. 
GOLDONA is made in TWO GRADES: 


GREEN LABEL MAUVE LABEL 
for warm tones. for cold tones. 


Paper and postcards supplied in popular 6d. and 1$. p:ckets. 
Get some from your Photographic Dealer TO-DAY. 


THE “TOURIST” TANK. 


The “Tourist” Developing Tank has 
special claims for your attention—the 
patent rack makes it perfectly easy to 
insert the plates in the grooves in dark- 
ness, the developer guides are a unique 


feature, and the tank may te used for 
washing and fixing in addition to developing. 


PRICES. 
34 by 23, 8/6. 4} by 31. 8/6. 5 by 4, 10/6. 5} Ьу 31, 10/6. 
6} by 41. 13/6. 


Sole Makers GRI FFINS, euin edge a LONDON. 
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forih a number of enquiries from correspondents, who 

ask, “ Is such and such a place likely to be any good for 
the Daily Mail competition? " or " Will this or that kind of 
photograph be the sort of thing required? " Well, ques- 
tions like this are simply unanswerable, at any rate in the 
way our correspondents seem to expect an answer. It is 
like saving, “ Will it be any good sending a photograph of 
a church to the Salon, and, if so, is it likely to be accepted? " 
This may sound silly, but it is no more silly than asking if 
Swanage would be a good place to go to, or the Broads, or 
would a foreign holiday have a better chance than a holiday 
in the British Isles. 

The judges won't care whether you spend vour holiday at 
Peckham or Pernambuco, so long as vou prove to them that 
you had a really jolly time. 

Other people ask if it is necessary to go away with a party 
of friends, because if they don't they seem to imagine that 
the picnic parties and other outings that we have mentioned 
may not materialise. As to this point, it all depends upon 
the sort of pictures vou get. Man is a gregarious animal, 
and his spirits are usually highest in company with his 
fellow men. It follows, therefore, that a party of men and 
women, or boys and girls, appear to be having a much better 
time than the individual who spends his time in taking long 
walks and expeditions alone or with a single companion. 
For the same reason, it is easier to portray the pleasures of 
a party than to picture the enjoyment of a single individual. 
The man or woman who dislikes “herding” with crowds, 
or being away at some quiet seaside place with a merry 
party, may feel discouraged by the apparent difficulty of 
picturing his, or her, pleasures. But why? Truly the enjoy- 
ment may not be so obvious, but there will be more time 
to think out the pictures, less rush and hustle, and more 
intelligent interpretation of the beauty that the holiday may 
reveal. Still, we say quite frankly that we think that 
human interest, pictures of people obviously enjoying them- 
selves, will score, unless the other type of photograph 
has such an obvious charm that it cannot be overlooked. 

Competitors must not simply record where the holiday 
tock place, but what took place—how the holiday was 
spent, not merely a series of pictures of the place that it 
was spent at. 

Out of the thousands of pictures that will be sent in, one 


Td publication of these articles has already brought 
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HOW TO WIN THAT £1,000. 


Scme Practical Hints for Competitors in the" Daily Mail" Holiday 


Competition. 


mii 


THIRD 
ARTICLE. 


Th frat and second of this series appeared in issues ef 
June ,Üth ana I7th. 


set will record a holiday that was super-excellent*: a holiday 
of pleasure unalloyed. А picture of that set will tell, in 
picture terms impossible to misread, this was the holiday 
of my life. Each picture will "shout," as it were, “I was 
enjoving myself here more than ever [ ever did before in 
similar circumstances." And that is the set—so the condi- 
tions run—that will gain for its owner the £1,000 prize. 

Don't think that we have harped too long on the enjoy- 
ment string. It is on the note of happiness, of interest and 
of pleasure that the competition is to be turned. The 
judges will undoubtedly look out for a set of prints illus- 
trating a Jolly holiday. 

М is no gocd trusting to luck and thinking that any old 
prints are going to win. We are told that technical 
excellence is not to score оусг interest, nor will it, but the 
prints must be bright, clear and intelligent. Fuzzy, misty, 
out-of-focus pictures are depressing, when they are not 
merely unintelligitle, but the merest tyro can get bright, 
sharp pictures if the camera is used ргорейу. We needn't 
tell readers of THE А. P. 4ND P. N. that, but many of the 
competitors may not read THE А. P. AND P. N., and they 
may think, therefore, that their muddled, care'ess efforts 
will “have a chance." Not a bit of it! Brains and gump- 
tion will score, and luck say score, but sloppy work will 
be out of it. ! 

You have got to get enthusiastic over this competition, if 
you are going to win. Enthusiasm scores heavily in every 
undertaking, and in cases where the reward is great the 
enthusiastic competitor soon gets ahead of the apathetic 
one. Suppose, for instance, vou say, "Oh, I won't take 
my camera to-day, it is too much fag "; well, that dav might 
produce some of the best and jolliest times of the whole 
holiday, and just because vou were a slacker vou failed to 
get any pictures of the things that happened. "The amateur 
who has a bij, bulky camera may be tempted to leave it 
behind, but there are such compact pocketable cameras 
obtainable that the temptation to go an excursion without 
one is reduced to a minimum. There are cameras to fit 
the waistcoat pocket, and with such a tinv, efficient. piece 
of apparatus, stowed away snugly, vou need never miss а 
picture that is worth recording. We shall have even more 
to say on this subject in the Summer Number, but if vou 
are going for your holidav next week, don't ferget that the 
highest (and most profitable) compliment that anvone can 
pav you, when looking at vour photographs, will be the im- 
nulsive ejaculation, " By jove, what a clinking holiday they 
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THE “KEROS” CAMERA. 


HE *Keros" camera, introduced by Messrs. Ross, Ltd., of 

Clapham Common, S.W., is a new and highly efficient instru- 
mént of the universal hand and stand type, and is essentially a 
camera for hard wear, adaptable for every type of work. И is 
strongly made in mahogany, covered with morocco leather; the 
woodwork is black polished, and the metal fittings are finished 
in permanent dull black. The whole appearance of the camera 
is, therefore, neat and workmanlike, and it is remarkably well 
made and rigid when fully 
extended. 

The measurements in 
quarter-plate size are 6 3, 
by 6%, by 33, and, while 
not exceeding the dimen- 
sions of similar cameras, 
the great advantages of a 
revolving back and wide- 
angle movement are in- 
cluded, in addition to all 
the usual movements such 
as double extension, double 
rising front (21 in. in the 
quarter-plate camera), swing 
front, etc. The hinged 
baseboard can be lowered, 
and the top of the camera 
raised to permit of all the 
advantages of the wide- 
angle movement being 
utilised. A separate rack 
| _ апа pinion focussing adjust- 
ment is provided for this. The minimum extension of camera 
for lenses of. very short focal length is 11 in. ; maximum bellows 
extension in quarter-plate size, 12 in. 

The camera is supplied with three solid slides and view-finder, 
without lens, at £9, and any lens and shutter may be fitted ; 
but the Ross Homocentric anastigmat, in the new Multispeed 
shutter, is particularly recommended. 

We are pleased to note that this camera is made in the Con- 
tinental 9 by 12 cm. size. Foreign firms have long supplied 
cameras in British sizes, and it will be interesting to note the 
success abroad of a high-class British-made camera in a foreign 
size. Full illustrated particulars of the “Keros” cameras can 
be obtained on application to the above address. 


к» ——————— 
A BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHIC RECIPES. 


B Ed. Liesegang's publishing house at Leipzig we have 
received a copy of the third edition of Herr Spórl's * Book 
of Photographic Recipes" (“Praktische Rezeptsammlung für 
Fach und Amateurphotographen "), the work consisting of 180 
Octavo pages, and the price, in paper covers, being three marks. 
The aim of the author has evidently been to produce a tolerably 
complete text-book of the chemical side of photographic work, 
the information being given in concise paragraphs, and the 
whole is introduced by short notes on some of the more im- 
portant PUO و‎ chemicals. In the matter of arrangement 
or sequence, Herr Spórl's work corresponds to a handbook cf 
photography, those recipes or instructions which relate to 
negative processes coming first; then follows heliochromy, after 
which the various printing and reproductive and printing pro- 
cesses are treated of, a final section comprising various or odd 
recipes, these completing the subject-matter, but the author 
has not neglected to provide a comprehensive index. It is by 
no means easy to produce an ideal receipt book, as so many of 
the older recipes require intelligent annotation and revision. 
Take the case of the instruction for Solar prints by develop- 
ment, p. 143. This process is practically the old Talbotype 
process, and it is still a very useful method, but instead of 
prescribing “Brazilian tapioca” as an organifier, and perhaps 
leading the reader to search for this product, it might have 
been well to say that any kind of pure starch will serve, there 
being so many pure starches available at the present time. 
Notwithstanding the fact that some of the old matter might 
have been usefully edited and revised by the light of the pre- 
sent dav. the recipe book of Herr Spórl is a thoroughly useful 
compilation. 
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Facts and Formule by Practical Workers. 


A SIMPLE CONTRIVANCE FOR MOUNTING GLAZED 
P.O.P. PRINTS. 

AVING a dozen glazed prints to mount, and not possessing 

H a dry mounting apparatus, I tried to use stiff paste, and 

apply it to only 3-16ths of an inch all round the edges of the 


print. But, simple as this sounds in theory, in practice the 
result was anything but a success. First, the print would 
slide about, and get paste on the front, and when more pressure 
of the finger-tips was applied to keep it steady, it made bulges 
on the print enough to spoil its appearance. Secondly, it was 
impossible to do the pasting quickly, so that one edge got prac- 
tically dry before the others were finished, and refused to adhere 
to the mount. 

However, a very simple device overcame these difficulties, 
and perhaps other workers may be glad of the tip, as it costs 
nothing, and saves a lot of time. I took a piece of the thin 
cardboard usually found in packets of paper, and cut it 3% of 
an inch less in both length and width than the prints, and used 
it as a template to cover the print except 3-16ths of an inch 
round each edge. The print was laid face down on a pile of 
advertisement leaves out of THE А. P. AND P. N., the card 
template laid on it, and held tightly down with the tips of the 
left-hand fingers and thumb, the paste brushed round the ex- 
posed edges with a stiff brush in a few seconds, and print 
put on mount, then the top sheet of the pile of papers was 
removed, and the next print served the same way, the whole 
lot being finished off in less than half an hour. НЕМ. 


ФА — 


REMOVING РУКО STAINS. 
O doubt every pyro worker at times finds his negatives 
stained a deep yellow colour, especially when using a 
fairly old solution on plates somewhat under-exposed, and re- 
quiring a prolonged development. 

It frequently happens that this stain is not objected to, as 
it tends to improve the printing quality of many negatives, but 
the increase of exposure is a decided drawback when large 
numbers of prints are required. 

Recently I had a batch of negatives so deeply stained that 
printing, even with bromide, became intolerably tedious, and 
I therefore tried various means of removing the stain, such 
as soaking with strong hypo, alum, and even ferricyanide. with- 
out producing any effect worth mentioning. I therefore decided 
to try a somewhat drastic experiment, and the result was so 
satisfactory, and the method so simple, that it may prove useful 
to others who get such troublesome negatives from time to time. 

I first soaked the negative in water. Then, making a small 
pad of cotton wool, which I likewise soaked in water, I put 
a few drops of hydrochloric acid on it, by placing it over the 
mouth of the bottle, and inverting the latter for a moment. I 
then rapidly rubbed the pad over the surface of the wet nega- 
tive, taking care to keep the pad moving all the time. The 
result was magical, for the stain rapidly cleared. I quickly 
rinsed the plate under the tap, and repeated the process until 
I had succeeded in making the negative sufficiently clear to 
facilitate printing. H. M. 
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HYPO FIXING BATHS. 

ANY amateurs too often make up the fixing bath by mere 
guesswork, a method that is best avoided. It is a well-known 
fact that if the fixing bath be too weak in hypo proper fixation 
of the negative is impossible, but it is also useless—to do as 
some amateurs do—to fly to the other extreme, and make the 
bath very strong. If too much hypo is used—just the same as 
too little—proper fixation of the negative is interfered with, as 
the silver salts are not so readily soluble in a strong solution 
of hypo as in a medium-strength. To ensure correct fixation, 
the strength of the bath should be that recommended by the 
makers of the plates—usually four ounces of hypo to one pint 

of water. E Jo 
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REFLEX 


(Newman & Sinclair’s Patent) 


HAS 
NO RUBBER BLINDS 


WHY IT IS THE BEST. 


BECAUSE it has the speeds on the 
shutter that the practical worker 
requires. 

BECAUSE it entirely gets rid of 
the focal.plane shutter and its un- 
reliable blinds. l| ЦИ? 

BECAUSE the Newman Diaphragm Heed crie ded ready Hood arranged to take 
Shutter controlled by pneumatic uid the worker. 
brake giving speeds from 4 to gg second ( on 5 by 4), as 
well as “Time,” is linked up with the mirror mechanism, and 
works in conjunction with it. 

BECAUSE although fitted with Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar Lens it has a 
rising front of г inch. 

BECAUSE it can be used with dark slides, changing box, film- 
pack adapter or roll-holder. 


NETT CASH PRICES. 


NS Patent Reflex Camera fitted with Zein FAST PAF” 10 Q £28 10 0 £30 0 0 


Lens and 3 double plate holders- 


Extra for Bis-Telar Lens, fitted inside the Camera, | 3 10 0 | 4 15 0 4 15 0 


and interchangeable with the Tessar Lens 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & CO., Ltd., омон: 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THREE LENSES 


The ° DAGOR is unequalled for its 


DEFINITION and 
COVERING POWER. 


The Single Combinations form exc :llent 
Landscape Lenses, having twice the focus 
of the complete lens and working at F/11.8 
and Fj/l3 6. 


Each GOERZ “DAGOR” supp'ies: 


1 A Rapid Lens for general use. 
2. Long-Focus Lenses for distant objects. 
3. A Wide-angle Lens for a larger photo. 


Booklet No. 28, °° The Goerz Lens and its Use," from any dealer, or 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Ltd., "® Rion Ec. 


Australasian Agent.: HARRINGTONS, LT. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS: 
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BESIDE THE STILL WATERS. Bv DONALD MCLE!sH. 
The Italian Side of Mont Blane, six miles distant. A Pasturage on Mont Saxe. 
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THE GHETTO WOMAN 
From the Exhibition of Dutch Pictorial Work now open at The A. P. Little Gallery," 52 Long Acre, W B аж: 
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HAPPENED to be chatting 
] the other day with а well- 
known American mission- 
ary, a man of solid worth and 
limitless energv, whose life has 


been passed among the rough, 
uncouth toilers in forest and prairie. 


This, he con- 
fessed, was the first time in his life he had shipped to 


England. ‘Your London,” he said, ** is a grand сиу, 
full of interest at every turn. But your East End made 

sad. Conditions there seem far from satisfactory; 
the poverty in Whitechapel is distressful.” Asked who 
had piloted him around this “distressful district,’’ the 
gentleman replied that he had surveved the neighbour- 
hood “from the top of a motor-bus "! In such wise аге 
the real "facts ’’ of the life of the Ghetto ascertained at 
first hand. 

As with the social aspect of the locality, 
photographic. Few photographers, amateur or profes- 
sional, can realise the remarkable wealth of excellent 
material that mav be secured by the camera man who 
cares to keep his eves open and who possesses the 
facultv of discerning the picturesque when he sees it. 
Not a few of the street scenes may be described as 
typically Eastern in their setting, and one is driven to 
the conclusion that it is hard to realise that here, within 
a few vards, the rumbling motor-bus and the fleet elec- 
tric tramcar are traversing the adjacent highway. 

The average photographer is apt to look upon historic 
Petticoat Lane, the acknowledged Sunday mart of East 
London, as the be-all and the end-all of his local pere- 
grinations. This being the case, he straps up satchel 
and tripod and hies him to "the Lane’’ on one fine 
Sunday morning. Arrived there, he is confronted with 
the problem of the crowds, 
and soon realises the impos- 
sibility of securing aught 
but a general view of this 
most wonderful of market- 
places. Sunday is about 
the worst dav in the whole 
week for attempting to pic- 
ture "the Lane” and its 
environs. On other occa- 
sions the bustle and anima- 
tion are more or less absent; 


so with the 


but there are compensa- 
tions. 
The Thursday scenes in 


xe SEE NC EEz 


adjacent Wentworth Street, 
where Jewry seeks its 
Sabbath fish supplv, well 
герау the camera man for 
any trouble and inconvenience to which he mav have 
placed himself. The market remains the same as in the 
days when Zangwill immortalised it in his “Children of 
the Ghetto." The rough manners of the fish salesmen 
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IN THE GHETTO. 


Special to "The A. P. aad P. N.” 
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/ have resisted the polish of 
и latter-dav education, and thev 
themselves represent a figure 
that is nothing if not pictur- 
esque. Here Bethnal Green 
rubs shoulders with Brondes- 
bury, for the Ghetto secures the very best of the harvest 
of the sea. Watch these folk chaffering, discussing the 
merits of this, that, and the other piscine exhibit, and he 
would be a poor specimen of the genus photographer 
who could resist the temptation to spend a couple of 
plates in this the busiest fish market east of Aldgate. 
Hard bv is the fowl market, almost within the shadow 
of the great Jews' Free School, where Zangwill experi- 
enced the drudgery of a schoolmaster's life. Here vou 
shall pause and wonder whither these numberless crates 
of plump fowls are destined. But, seeing that there is 
little of the picturesque to be discerned in crates of 
chickens, one must turn to the more human side of the 
market. The visitor with the least grain of humour in 
his disposition will find much to attract his attention. 
Just watch the elderly lady, who has travelled hatless all 
the way from distant Bow, submitting this indignant 
chicken to a searching examination, and curling her lips 
in fine scorn at its reputed age. Scenes such as this can 
be encountered bv the score. The photographer who 
directs his lens upon them—and the less ostentatious his 
movements the better—will enjoy the results for many a 
long day. Here is a little boy, with two geese under his 
arm, taking the cackling duo to the adjacent slaughter- 
house. Whatever the vegetarian тау think of this sacri- 
fice to the demands of the Sabbath dinner table, the 
camera man will not but agree that the picture is worth 
the snapping. Often have I laughed—and I know I felt 


very wicked at the time—at 
Aes ua. d. woe the spectacle of a newly 
TE Ag dea E purchased fowl escaping 


from its owner's apron, and 
crowing defiance from the 
wall of the near-bv school. 
All these make for the secur- 
ing of what I like to de- 
scribe as “human pictures.” 
And there are scores of such 
to be obtained in the 
Ghetto's bywavs. 

Typical hawkers, such as 
one meets there, represent a 
class not to be encountered 
elsewhere. Thev are a type 
apart, the product of an 


BV GABETEI COSTA: environment which they 
themselves have created. 
The herring sellers, with their brine-filled tubs, the 


“Ба е1?! woman, with her wicker basket of glossy 
rings of bread, the hawker dispensing hot beans from a 
(Continued on page 635.) 
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INTERIOR. В» H. BERSSENBRUGGE (Rotterdam). 
From the Exhibition of Ditch Pictorial Work, now open at " The А. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, WC. 
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Daily Mal 
4,1000 Holiday Prize 
and B.S.A £50 Prize 


Such an opportunity to make money by simply 
enjoying your holiday has never occurred before ; 
you cannot afford to let it slip. By riding a 


ВЗА 


уси have ап advantage over riders of 
all other makes, as you will be eligible 
for the B.S.A. £50, and, therefore, can 


umm 181 


"wq р win £1,050 т all. Further, you зе: ure 

— асау | HH n | the finest bicycle in the world, con- 

| ү HH САЦ structed in the famous В.5.А. Works, 
Ms » \ 


ЕЯ A у, 3 2 with the highest quality material and 
ГА LAA; A : workmanship. Every B.S.A. Bicycle 
У од gives long and satisfactory service, free 
from trouble and expense. 


CN 


2 


BEFORE DECIDING ON А BICYCLE 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


<< ИАВ\\\ THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO.,L^- 
W 5, SMALL HEATH, 


VER . BIRMINGHAM. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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£1000 


“DAILY MAIL" HOLIDAY 


COMPETITION 


YOU SHOULD USE 


“RAJAR” 
ROLL FILMS 


BECAUSE 


THEIR GREAT SPEED MAKES YOUR CAMERA 
EQUAL TO ONE OF MUCH BETTER QUALITY, 
AS THE SLOWNESS OF THE LENS IS COM- 


FOR THE 


un бы Use PENSATED BY THE SPEED OF THE FILM. 
a AND THEIR ENORMOUS LATITUDE ENABLES 
DM LARGE ERRORS IN EXPOSURES TO BE MADE 
ost Free. WITHOUT SPOILING THE PICTURES; AN IM- 


PORTANT CONSIDERATION IF YOU WILL’ NOT 
VISIT THE SAME SPOT AGAIN. 


TRY A SPOOL TO-DAY. YOU WILL BE 
DELIGHTED WITH THE IMPROVED RESULTS 


ONLY THE USUAL PRICE. 


rine RAJAR LIMITED 


Rajar Works, MOBBERLEY, Cheshire. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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decrepit perambulator—all are worth recording. But, 
let it be mentioned, every consideration should be shown 
them by the photographer who considers the subjects 
worthy of being recorded. 

Then there is the luncheon hour at the great Fice 
School, when thousands of little Israelites, nearly all 
clad in corduroy, make for ‘‘ the Lane "' or for home with 
wild whoops of jov. The hawkers who wait for the 
school doors to open represent not the least picturesque 
aspect of the scene. There is the pseudo “Turk,” with 
scarlet fez, offering ha’pennyworths of the toothsome 
halva, the grizzled veteran with his steaming can of 
green peas, the old dame with barley sugar, and the 
popular vendor of “kosher ’’ penny pies. At no educa- 
tional establishment in England is it possible to come 


MES HE modern tendency іп 
КШ] photographic work, as our 
readers have probably 
observed, has been largely 
WT in the direction of colour 
IE —colour photography by the 
action of light; pictures in 
colour by substitution 
methods (which may take the 
form of multiple toning, or 
oil, bromoil, or gum print- 
—. ing); and, lastly, photo- 
m graphs and  lantern slides 
coloured by the application 
of paints or stains to the 
- existing photographic base. 
Of the last-named, the “ Peér- 
less” Japanese self-blending 
colours put on the market in this country by Mr. T. Edward 
Green, of Horbury, stand pre-eminent, and should be seen and 
tried by all interested in colour work. | 
It has been argued by many photographic workers and 
writers that the coloured photograph and coloured lantern slide 
must always fail, first on account of the presence of the photo- 
graphic base, and secondly on account of the difficulties in 
placing and blending the colours. In fact, one well-known 
writer has stated that it is impossible to successfully colour a 
lantern slide so as to produce a pleasing or satisfactory result. 
But he had not seen the results obtainable with the Japanese 
colours. А practical demonstration of their application by Mr. 
Green himself would be in the nature of a revelation as to their 
possibilities, and we can safely recommend our readers' attention 
to this method of simulating the colours of nature in photo- 
graphy, as being one worthy of careful consideration. 


The original form in which the “Peerless” Japanese colours 
are supplied in this country is in booklets containing a number 
of leaves. Each leaf or film contains in a highly concentrated 
form sufficient colour to last a very long time, and the entire 
book of fifteen leaves includes enough for thousands of slides. 

The method of application is simplicity itself. An ordinary 
sable brush is first dipped in plain water, and then applied to 
a corner of the required leaf or film. A slight touch is sufficient 
to bring away a considerable amount of colour, which can then 
be further diluted on a china palette, saucer, or piece of glass. 
A very little goes a long way, and the secret of success lies in 
the application of a very small quantity at a time in dilute 
washes, building up the tone as desired. 

It is in the colouring of lantern slides that these tints give 
such magnificent results. We have had the opportunity, not 
only of seeing Mr. Green colour lantern slides himself, but have 
seen some of his own slides which he has made and coloured 
for his own popular travel lectures, which are in great demand 
all over the country It is not too much to say that some of 
these slides when seen on the screen are the finest coloured 
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across scenes such as these. Ве! Lane, with its cobble- 
stone roadway, has always been the Mecca of the 
hawker, and, as such, should appeal to the man with 
an eye for a good picture. 

There are numberless other places in and around the 
Ghetto, quaint synagogues, and buildings of historic 
interest that might be described at length for the benefit 
of the would-be visitor, but the subject merits a contri- 
bution all to itself. Sufficient, however, has been indi- 
cated to prove that the Ghetto is really a happy hunting- 
ground for the man who uses his instrument intelligently 
and with discrimination. To the visitor whose know- 
ledge of the locality has been gained from books and 
newspaper articles, a tour of this description should 
come in the nature of a liberal education. 


JAPANESE TRANSPARENT WATER-COLOURS 
FOR LANTERN SLIDES AND PRINTS. 


photographs yet produced. When we say that the production 
of similar colouring is well within the power of every amateur, 
the possibilities of the process can be gauged. 

The fifteen colours comprised in the booklet include a range 
of tints to meet every possible purpose. The colours are styled 
“gelf-blending,” and this describes them very well. The readi- 
ness with which the colours take to the photographic surface, 
both of slides and prints, the ease with which washes can be 
applied one over the other, and the pleasing manner in which 
the tints blend with the photographic image and with each other, 
a trial will quickly demonstrate. Full instryctions and other 
useful hints and particulars for the colourist are sent out with 
every set, so that the beginner can start with a minimum risk 
of failure. At the same time, from our own tests, we may say 
that the application of the tints is so simple that the only possi- 
bility of going wrong appears to be in using too much colour 
at once. If this is guarded against, and the original photograph 
is not too heavy and black in tone, success is assured. 

There is no doubt that the application of these colours to 
photographs and lantern slides affords a most fascinating occu- 
pation for the amateur photographer. At first he may not 
obtain quite the most pleasing results, but this will be due not 
to any fault of the colours, or even to the method of applica- 
tion, but more possibly to his faulty observation of nature. It 
is here that the educative value of this method of colouring 
prints becomes evident. Аз photography itself has undoubtedly 
opened the eyes of thousands of unobservant people to the forms 
and wonderíul tones and masses of Nature, so, too, will colour- 
ing of the photographs obtained teach a further and valuable 
lesson in observation and appreciation of the beauties that 
surround us. The amateur who merely snapshots in the 
country or at the seaside, or even in town, and is content to 
make prints and lantern slides in monochrome, will be amazed 
and delighted at the almost magical difference that results when 
these pictures are vitalised by being rendered in Nature's colours ; 
the worker will find, too, that the more the colours are 
employed the more expert he will become in their application, 
and the results will become a steady source of pleasure. 

We suggest that every reader should write to the above address 
for at least a trial booklet of colours, which costs a shilling 
only, if not for the full booklet, which is sold at 3s., and is mar- 
vellously cheap at the price. These, and complete particulars 
will place him or her in possession of a new source of gratifica- 
tion in the presentation of photographic results. 

Mr. Green has also introduced a special method of putting 
up these colours, namely in sets of stopper bottles inserted in a 
solid wooden base, which is very convenient in practical use. 
The colours for this series are sent out in small cartons, which 
dissolve in the bottles with the addition of water. The con- 
centrated colours thus obtained are sufficient for thousands of 
prints and slides. | 

In addition to the fifteen colours contained in the booklet, 
extra leaves can be supplied, embodving upwards of a hundred 
other different shades found on the English and French lists of 
artists' colours. | 
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HOW TO MAKE A LENS PANEL. 


OST photographic workers, after 
having become the owners of, and 
having done a certain amount of varied 
subjects with, an ordinary priced “field” 
camera outfit, begin to realise that the one 
lens supplied with the outfit is hardly suffi- 
cient for all the purposes required, as in 
many cases a wide-angle would be a con- 
venience, or, perhaps, on the other hand, 
a more rapid lens would be a valuable 
addition, owing to the fact that the lenses 
generally supplied with ordinary priced 
outfits require a certain amount of 


Fig.. 


stopping down to obtain uniform sharp- 
ness. So, eventually, a new lens is de- 
cided upon, and, after having purchased 
the lens, it is also discovered that an addi- 
tional lens panel is required, and then the 
question arises, how is this to be pro- 
cured, being an article which few dealers 
would stock? There will be only two 
courses of settling the question, firstly 
of sending, either direct or through a 
dealer, to the manufacturers of the camera, 
and paying several shillings for the article, 


Jig... 


or secondly of constructing one at home. 
Having decided on the latter course, per- 
haps the following hints will be of assist- 
ance. In the first instance procure at 
a stationer's shop, for squaring up the 
pieces of wood, a triangular square, as 


indicated by A, fig. 1, costing about 
twopence; afterwards procure either 


a good stout cigar-box or else a small 
piece of 4% in. thickness three-ply wood, 
from which cut with a sharp pocket knife 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description Ly readers of “The A. P. & Р. N." are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates 
concise, 


Articles 
and 


if published. 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


the piece fig. 1, which should be of such a 
size as to fit nicely the black space shown 
atfig 4. As many workers use unmounted 
iso. screens, an aperture to serve as а 
holder can now be made by placing the 
screen in the exact centre of fig. 1. Take 
a pencil and mark all round the edge of 
it, afterwards cutting the circle out with 
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a fretworker's bow and saw, leaving ап 
opening as indicated by the black circle in 
fig. 1, and also the shaded circle, fig. 3. 
Afterwards cut another square piece for 
figp. 2, which must be a trifle larger than 
the latter, so as to rest against the shaded 
portion of fig. 4. (Extra care should be 
exercised in making this piece a good fit, 
otherwise light may penetrate at the edges 
into the camera.) At this stage figs. 1 
and 2 should be fixed together in the fol- 
lowing manner: first place fig. 2 into 
position in the camera, then lay the 
camera on its front, flat on a table, re- 
niove the focussing screen, then take fig. т, 
one side of which coat with glue, then 
from the back of the camera place the 
glued side on to the back of fig. 2. Allow 
to stand until dried, else drive at each 
corner through both pieces a small nail, 
which will keep them fixed until the glue 
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is dried. On removing the panel from the 
camera, the back of it will now appear as 
indicated by fig. 3. Exactly in the centre 
of the front lay on the flange of the lens 
intended to be employed, on the inside ot 
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which mark with a pencil the exact size 
of the circle to be cut out, as shown bv 
the black circular spot, fig. 2, in order 
that the lens may show through. The 
opening can be cut with the previously 
mentioned saw. Having cut the opening, 
screw on the lens flange, and finally give 
to the back of the panel a coating of some 
dead black. The front can either remain 
as it is or be stained according to fancy. 


H. H. 


"— S N — 


POSTCARDS BY *ENSIGNETTE " 
ENLARGER. 


HERE are no doubt 

graphers who use the *Ensignette' 
enlarger for making postcard enlarge 
ments from their small negatives, and per 
haps they have, like me, found a difficulty 
in keeping the postcard in position, when 
putting on the cover, so as to get an even 
white margin round the edge of the card. 


many photo- 


* 


If, however, they follow out the follow- 
ing simple dodge they will find it work 
quite satisfactorily. 

Cut a strip of paper about seven inches 
by one inch, and lay it across the post. 
card, holding down the ends tightly, as 
shown in the diagram—then replace the 
cover. Е: с: 
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PHOTOGRAPHING INTERIORS. 


HEN photographing inside build- 

ings, particularly churches, it 
may be found difficult to prevent the legs 
of the tripod from moving, owing to the 
slippery floors. One remedy for this is 
to tie a length of string round the bottorn 
of the tripod legs; but even then, in some 
cases, where the floors are particularly 
hard and slippery, it may be found that 
the tripod will still move bodily. Another, 
and better, remedy is to place a small 
piece of cork on each of the spikes at 
the bottom of the tripod legs, which will 
give a good grip on the floor.  Failing 
these means being at hand, in the case 


of a church, three hassccks may be 
utilised, a tripod leg being placed on 
each. In some cases, also, a mat or piece 


of carpet may be found to hand, and this 
will well answer the purpose. Е. J.G. 


оф 
LOOSE SCREWS IN CAMERAS. 


HESE should not be merely refixed 

by inserting loosely a peg of wood 
in the hole to act as a wedge. The proper 
method is to flue а tightly-fitting piece 
of wood in the hole, aíterwards drilling 
with a fine drill for the reception of the 
screw. E. Jc: ©» 
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Every man who makes а picture wants it perfect, 
and —some, in {Вет anxiety, would take a short cut 
to perfection. 

That's an error which experience has emph sized 
time and time again, and whether it be in making 
pictures or in the exe:cise of any other hobby, 
sport or pastime, '' step by step” is, after all, the 
quickest way to attain such object. 

And the first step to the perfect pictu e is the 


perfect plate—without the latter the former is 
impossible. 


Knowing this we have set ourselves the task of 
producing a plate in which every me:it shall ease 
the way to such perfection, and the 


CRITERION 


is the ultimate result. 


Its merits are many—its scale of gradation is the 
most perfcct obtainable— all the details of the 
picture are ur equalled in their crispness—it allows 
of a wide latitude in exposure—it ensures quick 
prints and, above all, it possesses to a greater 
extent than any other plate that all essential 
quality —RELIABILIT Y. 


We claim all that on behalf of the Criterion, and 
you can prove the justice of our claim by test. 


Your Dealer will supply, and we sha!l be delighted 
to answer any questions you may put to us. 


The Birmingham Photcéraph'c Co., Ltd. 
7, Stechford, Birmingham. 
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One 5 x 4 Stereoscopic Twin-lens Camera, fitted with R.R. lenses, F/8, 
six double plate bolders, complete in leather case; all in 
perfect order; £15 15s.; accept £3 10s. 

One }-plate Stanley's Patent Hand Camera, fitted with F/8 R.R. 
lens, Thornton-Pickard shutter, complete with eighteen double 
film plate-holders all self-contained in camera, with focussing 
screen; £7 7s. ; accept £1 5s. 


One 5 in. Kodak Developing Machine, for developing all size roll 
films up to 5in. ; £1 lls. 6d. ; accept 12s. 6d. 

One Stereolette Miniature Stereoscop'c Folding Camera, fitted 
with a pair of Aldis Uno anastigmat lenses, F/7.7, film-pack 
adapter, six dark slides, and leather case; list price £5; 
accept £2 19s. 6d. 

One 3} x2} Minimum Palimos Foca'-p'ane Camera, fitted with 
Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 lens, and complete with three double dark 
slides and leather case; list price £13 5s.: accept £8 85. 

One Tudor Folding Pocket Camera, double extension Automat 
shutter, varying speeds, and Beck symmetrical lens, three double 
dark slides, and leather case, second-hand; usual price £3 17s. 6d. ; 
accept £1 9s. 6d 

One Fallowfield's fac'l: Migazine Hand Camera, with F/8 R.R. 

lens; originally £5 5s.; in perfect condition; accept 8s. 6d. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, with Kodak automatic shutter 
Dagor Series III. ] ‚ F/6.8. condition as new, 
with case ; us £9 16s. 6d. ; accept £7 7s. 
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WRITE FOR SECOND-HAND CAMERA CATALOGUE. 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH 
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stock at 
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Owing to the dies, etc., 
recent fire at our mount factory, we are disposing of 
ridiculously 
opportunity for professionals to secure 


BARGAINS IN NEW 
CLEAN PHOTO MOUNTS. 


We have c-mpiled a 24 pp. Catalogue, fully describi-g and 
il'ustrating the patterns offered (which are all up-to-date 
styles) and will po.t a copy to all those who make immediate 
application and enclose their trade card. 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, L™ 


CAMERA HOUSE, 
FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


SECOND-HAND CAMERA BARGAINS. 


Set. 


18. 


19. 


24. 


26. 
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having been destroyed in the 


low prices. Here is an 


Fill in this Coupon and post to-day. 


To W. BUTCHER & SONS, Ltd., 
CAMERA HOUSE, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send „те a copy of ycur catalogue ' 


Pho'o Mounts.’ 


Мате 


Address 


One 10X8 best quality Fleld Camera, with all usual movements, 
double extension real leather bellows, fitted with Laverne F/8 
R R. lens, four double dark slides, and leather case ; second- 
hand ; usual price £12; accept £5 10s. 

One i-plate Institute Stand Camera Set, including К.К. 
Thornton-Pickard shutter; and three double mahogany 
slides, second-hand ; usual price £3 3s. ; accept 19s. 6d. 

One }-plate Cooke Lens, by Taylor, Taylor and Hotson, Series III., 
aperture F/6.5; usual price £5 12s. ; accept £4 4s. 

One Beck Isostig mar fnastigmat Lens, j-plate, aperture F/5.8; 
usual price £3 12s. 6d. ; accept £2 15s. 

One }-plate Ross-Goerz Anastigmat Lens, 5in. focus, F/7.7; 
price £3 10$.; accept £2. 

One 5x4 Ernemann Focal-plane Camera, with shutter speeds up 
to 1/2500th part of a second, fitted with Ernemann Double 
Anastigmat lens, F/6.8, in focussing mount, complete with three 
double dark slides, nearly new; usual price £10 15s accept 
£7 7s. 

One }-plate Minimum Carbine Roll-film Camera, fitted with rack- 


lens, 


dark 


usual 


work extension, mechanical adjustments to rising front, Koilos 
shutter, Beck symmetrical lens; usual price £4 10: accept 
жг? s 6d. 


One plate Fleld Camera, with two double slides and canvas 
case, s:cond-hand ; usual price £3 15s. ; accept £1 12s. 6d. 
One i-plate Fleld Camera, wit Thornton-Pickard shutter and three 
double dark slides,second-hand; usual price when new £2 175. 6d. ; 

accept 19s. 6d. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


"FROM GOGGLES TO ORTHOCHROMATISM.” 


SIR,—I have read with interest Mr. Keighley’s article in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. of June 3rd headed “From Goggles to Ortho- 
chromatism.” 

Although I should be very sorry to criticise so useful and 
interesting an article, I think it is a pity Mr. Keighley did not 
continue his experiments with “ordinary ortho.” plates, in- 
stead of “panchromatic” ones, as their use makes it rather 
deceptive with regard to the increase of exposure required, and 
the correction obtained to photographers who use “ortho.” 
plates, and who are, perhaps, not familiar with panchromatic 
plates. 

As it should be borne in mind that they require less exposure 
for a given screen than “ortho.” plates, I quote the following 
from a well-known maker’s pamphlet :— 

Plate, ordinary ortho; exposure factor, multiply by 8-10; 

screen, K 2 
Plate, panchromatic ; 
screen, K 2 
from which it will be seen that the use of a “Fieuzal glass” 
filter similar to the one used in example B (see article), which 
required three times exposure for panchromatic plates, would 
require about seven times exposure with “ortho.” plates. Mr. 
Keighley goes on to say that it gives “first-rate” rendering, with 
which we have to be content, although in fairness to him I 
do not see how he could have been more explicit. 

But it must not be forgotten that as the panchromatic plate 
gives greater correction with a given filter than “ortho.” plates, 
owing to their having a higher degree of sensitiveness to 
colours other than blue, as compared to the “ordinary ortho.,” 
the latter will give something “less” than “first rate." 
Mr. Keighley states that the screen is of a “greenish yellow” 
colour, which points to it as not being very efficient for use 
with panchromatic plates, as the green in it would to some 
extent destroy the advantages of panchromatic plates by absorb- 
ing some of the red rays, although this would not reduce its 
efficiency when used with plates not sensitive to red light, for 
which, on account of its cheapness, it should be much appre- 
ciated. 

It only remains to hope that the glasses are ground true, and 
are not just cut from the sheet.— Yours, etc., 

Itchingfield. E. G. SANQUINETTI. 


exposure factor, multiply by 4; 


BLISTERS ON BROMIDES. 


Sir,—Re your reply to Н. E. (Hockley), in issue for May 27, 
if your correspondent will drain the sulphide solution off his 
toned enlargements, and transfer, without washing, to a bath 
of saturated alum solution for five minutes, he will find the 
blistering trouble disappear. Of course, a final washing is 
necessary after the alum bath. The same alum solution may 
be used repeatedly, until it becomes too much contaminated 
with sulphide.—Yours, etc., А. JOHNSTON. 

Kirkcaldy, N.B. 


THE HOLLAND CONVENTION. 


Sig,—I shall be glad if you will allow me a few lines to 
remind your Convention readers that I shall be glad to receive 
their travelling and excursion forms as soon as possible, in 
order to make the best arrangements for their comfort and con- 
venience. 

Since the issue of the Handbook the Netherlands Amateur 
Photographic Society has obtained permission for those Con- 
ventioners who are interested in animal subjects to take photo- 
graphs in the Amsterdam *Zoo," arrangements have been made 
for members to visit the largest diamond cutting and polishing 
works in the country, and at the *Bohemia Club Evening" 
(Friday, July 12) we are to have everything * Dutch," including 
an old Dutch shadow play.—Yours, etc., 

Е. А. BRIDGE, 
Hon. Sec. 
Downshire House, Barry Road, London, S.E. 


Te AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
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KEEPING QUALITIES OF AMIDOL 
DEVELOPER. 


SIR,—It may interest your previous correspondents on the 
above subject to know that I have kept some amidol developer 
for something over nin^ weeks, and that it still works perfectly. 
I made up a half-pint of the solution (Wellington formula) be- 
tween March 3o and April 10, and used about half of it. I have 
been away from home between April 15 and June r3. Finding 
this solution yesterday, I thought it would be interesting to try 
it. It works as rapidly as ever with normally exposed bromide 
paper, and does not decolorise it. I enclose a print developed 
yesterday with this solution.—Yours, etc., S. L. BENNETT. 

Ottery St. Mary, June 14, 1912. 


{Our correspondent encloses a very good bromide print for 
our inspection. Ili is, however, somewhat grey in tone, and 
lacks the crisp black and white vigour that fresh amidol de- 
veloper gives with a correctly exposed bromide.—ED. ] 


STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES AT THE R. P. S. 


SIR,—At the last В. P. S. exhibition great dissatisfaction was 
expressed at the very inadequate lighting of the stereoscopic 
and colour exhibits. This year the R. P. S. has the honesty 
to tell intending exhibitors in these sections that their exhibits 
can only be viewed by daylight. 

Аз it will be quite dusk in September by 6.30 or 7 p.m., what 
chance has the average man of seeing these sections at all, and 
in these circumstances what kind of an entry does the R. P. S. 
committee expect? И electric light is available it surely ought 
not to be a difficult or expensive matter to run a wire with 
a drop light, which would be quite sufficient to illuminate a box 
stereoscope. (The colour photographers I leave to speak for 
themselves.) 

Another pont militating against a good stereoscopic entry is 
the lack of a good cabinet to show the slides in. The only 
one that the R. P. S. possesses is quite useless for properly view- 
ing stereoscopic transparencies, and the society, which claims the 
be the foremost one in the world, should surely have the proper 
apparatus necessary to their exalted position. 

As a member of the К. P. S. I sincerely hope that the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs will be remedied before the entries 
for the coming exhibition are closed.—Yours, etc., 

А. T. MOLE, L.R.A.M., 
Vice-President, United Stereoscopic Society. 
West Hampstead, N.W. 


An exhibition of camera portraits of modern British artists 
by Malcolm  Arbuthnot was opened recently at the Goupil 
Gallery, Regent Street, London, W. 


A House Exhibition of photographs by the late F. P. Cembrano 
is now being held at the Royal Photographic Society, 35, 
Russell Square, W.C. It will remain open daily from 11 a.m. to 
то p.m. until July 20. 


A Rumour Contradicted.—We have authority for saying that 
a rumour which appears to have reached many readers of this 
paper, to the effect that two of the leading firms in the photo- 
graphic world were likely to become merged one with the other, 
has no foundation in fact. 


Dutch Pictures at ** The A. P. Little Gallery."—In reference 
to the interesting exhibition of Dutch pictorial photography now 
open at *The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C., we 
have been asked to make it clear to our readers that the collec- 
tion is by members of '* Nederlandsche club voor Fotokunst" 
(Netherlands Club of Pictorial Photography). 


“ Ensignette " Weekly Competition.—The prize-winners in the 
competition for “Ensignette” negatives for the week ending 
June то are as follows:—Cecil Н. Burr, Southampton; Miss 
Brooke-Hunt, Folkestone; F. Toulson, Bradford; Kenneth 
Cameron, Malmesbury; А. E. Avent, Kilburn; Harold B. 
Crook, Woolston; A. R. Lewis, Beckenham ; Herbert Butter- 
worth, Ashton-under-Lyne ; Mrs. Walter Cochrane, Stourbridge ; 
Edward Chapman, Sheffield. Ten prizes of one guinea each are 
awarded every Monday for the best negatives taken with the 
* Ensignette " camera. Full particulars from Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn. W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


Lest You Forget. 


The seventh annual excursion of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Photographic Union to Liverpool 
on Saturday next. All clubs rendezvous at the 
rooms of the Liverpool A.P.A., in Eberle Street, 
from 9.30 in the morning onwards. Full particu- 
lars were given last week. 


Yorkshire Federation Year Book. 

The “ Red Book” is out, but this time it is the 
red book of Yorkshire, for somehow that striking 
colour seems to be associated With combinations 
of photographic societies. The '' Royal," Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, Northumberland and Durham, 
and Yorkshire are all partial to the dazzle of red. 
The present issue is as brilliant within as with- 
out, but the internal brilliance is of а literary 
nature, and I find, on going through the new 
year-book of the Yorkshire Photographic Union 
that federation, as recognised by the lecture 
effort, is stronger than ever. This is, I believe, 
the fourteenth lecture list issued by the York- 
shire combinations, and I must congratulate the 
secretary, Mr. Ezra Clough, on the fact that it 
is also the largest list they have issued. Six 
gentlemen have expressed a desire to have a 
rest, and have come off the list, but to take their 
places some fourteen new lecturers have been 
added, and so we have a net gain of eight 
lecturers. 


Lecture List Stronger Than Ever. 

This condition of affairs is all the more gratify- 
ing when we remember that this very point is the 
one on which strong criticism was centred when 
the Yorkshire Federation was mooted some fifteen 
years ago, and it was urged by the critics in 
London that the lecturers could not, or, to put 
it their way, would not, stand the racket for long, 
giving lectures at the call of a score or more 
societies without payment, simply just for the love 
of the thing, and, incidentally, out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, Still, the present list, just issued, is 
larget and stronger than ever before, and from my 
own knowledge of the possibilities in Yorkshire 
ете is not the slightest reason to suggest, or 
even hint, that the high-water mark has vet been 
reached, This fact is at once evident when it is 
pointed out that the following societies do not 
contribute a single lecturer to the list, and for 
what reason I am at a loss to discover, for I 
know quite well a number of names associated 
with the respective societies who are well qualified 
to contribute their spoke to the federation wheel. 
The societies referred to are Birstall, Dewsbury, 
Hebden Bridge, Keighley, Knottingley, Morley, 
эреп Valley, and Sutton, I trust the members 
of these societies, when reading this note, will 
determine that the society shall make amends for 
what I will call an oversight, and that next year's 


list of lectures shall contain at least one of their 
influential workers. 


Tae Honours List. 

Having taken the liberty of mentioning the 
above societies, I must also accord full honour 
where honour is due. Bradford Photographic 
Society takes first place in the. number of lec- 
turers supplied, with ten names, followed closely 
by the Shetheld Photographic Society with eight. 
Huddersfield Photographic and the Leeds Camera 
Club share the пех position. with seven cach, 
then comes Wakefield Photographic with six 
names, and the rest of the societies varying from 
one to four names. Altogether, there are 74 
lecturers, who are offering 134 lectures on various 
subjects, supplemented by 33 lecturers from the 


interchange list of other federations. Non- 
federated districts, why hesitate for а single 


moment in the face of these figures? 
should be obvious. 


Free Plates for Ramblers. 

Two Lancashire Societies had pleasant rambles 
a week ago. The Blackburn Camera Club were 
in tor a good thing, but somehow it went awry. 
Ihe non arrival of the friend from afar who was 
expected to join them, with а promised free dis- 
tribution of plates, caused some disappointment, 
but there is hope for а future occasion. Darwen 
also commenced their series of summer rambles, 
with a visit to Whitehall and its surroundings, 
and had a rea) pleasant afternoon. 


Your action 


The New Lectures. 


Of course, committees of the various societies 
in the federation wil get the “Year Book” 
through the secretary, but it will perhaps interest 
the general members of the Yorkshire societies 
if I mention a few of the new lectures, and if one 
should specially appeal to them, then speak to the 
secretary, or some member of the committee and 
endeavour to get it on their next winter’s syllabus. 
Mr. Wm. Bretherick wili give “А Trip to North 
Cape and Western Norwegian  Fiords ”’; Mr. 
H. С. Brierley, “ Devon and Cornwall," '' The 
Beautiful and Marvellous in Nature, seen through 
Camera and Microscope " ; F. Cribb, '' Nor- 
mandy with Cycle and Camera," “ The Tea In- 
dustry of Cevlon— Tea, from Seed to Teapot”; 
Harry Crossley, '' On Flamboro' Head,” '' Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire"; Alan C. ‘Ellis, '' The 
Romance of the Rhine”; Wm. E. Fearnley, 
“ Platinotype " ; Harold G. Grainger, '' Manipula- 
tion of the Negative for Pictorial Purposes”; 
Clement H. Grimshaw, '' Carbon for Beginners ”’ ; 
a Hirst, '" Ozobrome Upon Various Supports— 

food, etc.—Multicolour’’; C. B. Howdill, “A 
Peculiar Peninsula"; Alex. Keighley, '' Pictures 
of Italian Life”; J. В. Lockwood, '' The Art of 
Collecting Old English Pottery—Porcelain—En- 
gravings—Furniture’’; E. S. Maples, ‘‘ Scenes 
from Raider Land "; John Perrin, ‘‘ The Handy- 
man—in Portfolio, Wallet, and Case Making '' ; 
W. Н. Sikes, "Cycle and Camera in North 


Wales''; Spence Malcolm, '' Curiosities of Early 
Railway Travelling," “Old Manners, Customs 
and Costumes"; F. W. Tattersall, '' Nature 


Work with Camera " ; Walter Taunton, “А Living 


Camera—the Human Eve" ; J. В. Wigfull, 
“Some Norfolk Churches"; J. W. Wright, 


"Amiens—its Cathedral and Churches"; T. С. 
Askew, “А Caravan Holiday”; E. E. Burgess, 
“The Rhine and Black Forest.” 


Midlothian's Success. 

The annual meeting of the Midlothian Photo- 
graphic Association was held at Goold Hall, 
Edinburgh, with President W. Hume in the chair, 
when the secretary reported the vear just con- 
cluded had been highly satisfactory. The mem- 
bership has been well maintained, and the society 
has taken its proper place in the sphere of pic- 
torial photography, and the crowning point is the 
excellent balance-sheet, with a good surplus on 
the right side. President Hume and Secretary 
C. G. Thornton were wisely re-elected to continue 
the good work. 


Durham City Camera Club. 

The members of the Durham City Camera Club, 
by the kind permission of the Earl of Durham, 
paid a visit to Lambton Castle on the 8th inst. 
There was a fair gathering of members and 
friends, who travelled by train to the old histori- 
cal town of Chester-le-Street, and {тот there 
walked to the castle grounds. Unfortunately the 
weather was far from favourable for camera work, 
resulting in the exposure of very few plates. This, 
however, did not prevent а delightful ramble 
through the beautiful woods and gardens, which 
at this time of the year are perhaps seen at their 
best. An excellent tea was provided by the lady 
members, and despite the inclemency of the 
weather а very enjovable afternoon was spent. 
Another outing to this photographers' paradise is 
to figure on the fixture card before the season 
closes. 


Survey Progressing at Edinburgh. 


The survey section of the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society continues to make excellent pro- 
gress, and to further encourage the work, the 
council have, with the approval of Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, resolved to offer three prizes of £1: 1s. 
each from the Blanc Prize Fund for the best 
contribution of work in the survey section done 
during the year prior to the next members' exhi- 
bition, and which will be judged by the survey 
section committee, who will not be competitors. 
It is hoped by this time next year, through the 
energies of an enlarged committee, to complete 
the photographic records of the George Square 
Ward of the city. When this ward has been com- 
pleted another ward wil be selected, until the 
whole photographic record of Edinburgh has 
been overtaken. 
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The Fashions in Photography. 

At the lantern night of the Wakefield Photo- 
graphic Society no fewer than 256 slides were 
shown, and Mr. Е. W. Tattersall, the president, 
having sketched some the more obvious advan- 
tages of the Wakefield Society, pointed out that 
in photography fashions changed as in dress, and 
although colour was supposed to hide a multitude 
of sins, none of the slides to be shown that 
evening were examples of real colour photography, 
because they had in the society no colour workers, 
although they had a few “workers in colours.”’ 
At this point the little Japanese blushed. 


Scottish Pictorial Circle. 

The Scottish Pictorial Circle had their annual 
excursion on Saturday, to Stirling, to the accom- 
paniment of rain, cloud, haze, and sunshine, with 
plenty of the former. The outing was, like its 
predecessors, more a pleasant afternoon gathering 
for the circle to meet each other than for a large 
amount of photographic work to be done, and was 
in every way a thorough success. 


Courtesy and Otherwise. 


There is a footnote in the general instructions 
to the secretaries that I cannot pass without 
drawing special attention to. Mr. Clough very 
kindly and softly puts it that '' new officers of 
societies are reminded that it is customary to 
arrange that the lecturer shall be met on his 
arrival, and accompanied to the station on his 
departure—time permitting, the usual courtesies 
being extended." I regret to say that in one or 
two instances which have come to my notice, the 
omission is not confined to new officers, therefore 
I need not labour. the old adage of “а nod is as 
good as a wink,” etc. 


Plymouth Summer Outings. 

In connection with summer outings of the Ply- 
mouth Photographic Society prizes to the value 
of five guineas are being offered for the best 
prints obtained on the excursions. The compe- 
tition is divided between an advanced section and 
workers who have not previously taken an award, 
the results to be judged by a member of the 
R.P.S. On Saturday last they had a delightful 
outing, for which they were indebted to Mr. 
F. B. Mildmay, M.P., who permitted them to roam 
at will in the beautiful grounds of Flete. 


Manchester Amateur. 

The secretary of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society travelled the members of 
that society over familiar ground at their last 
meeting, when he gave them a lantern lecture on 
the “Isle of Man." The subject is filled with 
possibilities for a romantic account of the Isle 
before its simplicity was spoilt by the modern 
tripper and holiday-seeker. 


Chislehurst Exhibits. 


The Chislehurst Photographic Society recently 
held their fifth annual exhibition in the Club 
Hall, where an excellent display of photographic 
work was hung, and amongst those exhibiting we 
noticed creditable work by Mr. G. W. Miller, 
Mr. C. Heald, Miss Dawson, Mr. W. Clark 
Pettigrew, Miss Sophie Tiarks, Mr. E. de Q. 
Quincey, Miss Gibson, and Mr. K. Bilborough. 


Settle Exhibition. 

The Rev. Hy. W. Dick, who judged the Settle 
Photographic Exhibition, says it was a distinct 
success from the point of view of exhibits. In 
addition to the loan worx by Miss Jackson Mason, 
Alex. Keighley, Mr. Syd. J. Ford, and one or two 
other workers, there was praiseworthy and ex 
cellent work entered for competition, particularly 
in the class for landscape. In fieure studies the 
class was not strong, and Mr. and Mrs. Bracewell 
easily scored first, with A. L. Hitchen a good 
second. The flower and fruit class - was the 
weakest of the open classes on the whole; never- 
theless, ‘‘ White Heart Cherries,” by A. Nichol- 
son, and ''Field Poppies,” by H. A. Hill, were 
excellent examples. Class D was very promising. 
Class E (open to the Deanery of Craven) showed 
that there are workers in and about Settle who 
only need the help of such mutual aid as a 
photographic society affords to develop the artis- 
tic qualities which they evidently. possess. It 
must have highly gratified 


iss Wray, the pro- 
moter of the exhibition, Ко сое" 
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CREAM CRAYON 
SELTONA 


FOR RICH CARBON-LIKE PRINTS. 


Cream Crayon Seltona is a delicately cream-tinted paper, with a 
surface entirely its own, giving prints of peculiar richness and lustre, 
typical of carbon. The fine sepia tone obtained by fixing only 
harmonizes well with the cream paper base, as also the warm black 


tone if previously toned in a platinum bath. 


о ее PAPER and BOARDOIDS, sold in 6d. and 1/; Packets. 
Sample раске! о ;eam Crayon 
rod Jr "te or an geret E OSTCARDS, F ull Size И =, Court 94. рег dozen. 


-plate. 


LETO PHCENIX 
PORTRAIT PLATES 
PLATES FOR CRISP AND SPARKLING 


FOR FINE ART PHOTOGRAPHY. NEGATIVES. 

YIELD SOFT THE IDEAL 
NEGATIVES PLATE FOR THE 
E» WITH SPLENDID HAND CAMERA 
| LED | GRADATION AND GENERAL 

| AND FINE AMATEUR 

3 MODELLING. WORK. 
PERFECT VERY CLEAN 
HIGH-LIGHTS. WORKING. 
Send ld. stamp for the 1912 LETO HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
THE L E TO PHOTO MATERIALS Roman Wall House, 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 1, Crutched Friars, London, EC 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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WATSONS POCKET CAMERAS 


NEW MODELS. 
ае DAINTY. 


complete, 
only 
12 №. 
Measures 
5114118. 


This Camera is made chrougtiont of aluminium alloy, and 
will stand any climate. 

It is covered with best morocco leather, and has a folding 
leather shade to the focussing glass. Has double extension and 
rising front, operated by quick-acting screw movement. 

PRICE, including Е/6'8 Aplanat Lens, mounted on Compound 
Sector Shutter, 3 slides and F inder, {ог }-plates £5.15.0 
Camera as above, but with Watson's Series I. F чо Holostigmat 
Lens  .. iss 7 £10.7.6 


The SIMPLEX. 


1-plate, 
weighs, 
complete, 
13 №. 


Measures 
5314 114. 


Made throughout of metal, and fitted with a new and most 
convenient form of screw adjustment, by means of which the 
focus can be set with the Camera either closed or open. Very 
light, compact, and of dainty appearance. 

Covered with best morocco leather. 

PRICE, including F/6:8 Aplanat Lens, mounted on Ibso Sector 
Shutter, Finder, and 6 Dark Slides... . &5. 12.6 


Camera as above, but with Watson's Series I. Holostigmat | Lens 
F/6 and Compound Sector Shutter .. ... £10. ‚ © 


` New Hand Cotiera List free on application. 


W. WATSON ё SONS, Ltd., 313, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


HANDBOOK. 


120 pages on Plates, 


Intensifiers, 
Toning and 


1912 


EDITION. ASK 


Developers, 
Reducers, Flashlight, 
Fixing, Rapid Fixing, 
etc., etc. 


YOUR DEALER FOR A FREE COPY, 


or send 14. stamp for postage to— 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. 


Ltd. 


(Photographic), 


13, Bartlett’s Buildings, HOLBORN, LONDON, Е.С. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


general 
on this 
space, 


and correspondents will 
legibly written. 
in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


rints 


lect n of queries from Our corresp ndents of 


interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 


answers to other questions wil! be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one о! the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 


| expedite matters if all questions 


Full name and address must be 


for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


p 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
" Query " or * Criticism ” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Enlarger. 
I have a lens 1g, in. diameter. By focussing 
candle flame to same size on white screen 
the distance from flame to lens and lens to 
screen was 4L in. This, I am led to under- 
stand, is the focus of the lens. I wish to 
make enlarger for enlarging 3t by a to 
7} by s. What will be distance from lens 
to negative? etc. F. W. (Edgbaston). 
When a lens gives an image of an object 
the same size as the object, the lens 1$ then 
double its focal length from the object and 
also image, so your lens has a focal length 
about 2 in., or probably a trifle over this, 
say 24 in. This is too short to use for en- 
larging a 3} by 2j negative satisfactorily. 
What you need is a focal length of not less 
than 44 in. Enlarging from 34 to 74 is a 
ratio of 13 to 30, or, roughly, 12 to 30, 
ОГ 2 tO 5, ОГ! to 24. Therefore, if, Бу way 
of example, you were using a 6 in. lens, 
this would be 34 times 6, or a1 in. from 
lens to paper, and this distance divided 
by 24, i.e., 8% in., from lens to small 
negative. The rule is “ratio plus one 
time focal length of lens for longer conju- 
gate, and longer conjugate divided by 
ratio for the shorter conjugate.” 
To Stiffen Camera Bellows. 

Can you inform me how to stiffen sagging 
camera bellows? A. H. P. (Brighton). 
Dissolve a little isinglass in hot water, 
give the bellows a second coating of this 
as soon as the first is dry, and then finish 
off with a little shellac dissolved in methy- 
lated spirit. Stuff the inside of the 
bellows with soft paper, to get it the right 

shape. 
Fading Prints. 
I printed a photograph with self-toning 


paper, and it has faded away, etc. 
T. W. (Middlesbrough). 


You do not supply enough data for us to 
diagnose the trouble. Ten minutes in a 
freshly made ro per cent. hypo bath ought 
to fix the print through, but after that it 
requires thorough washing. To dry а 
print which is not hypo free is to seek 
trouble. It sounds like a case of imper- 
fect washing. 


:Pinholes; Backed Plates. 


(1) I have several negatives showing pinholes. 
How should I set about stopping them out? 
(a) What are the advantages of backed plates? 
Do they require different exposure from 
ordinary plates? W. C. 

(1) Pinholes on the negative are usually 
spotted out with a minute touch of 
opaque water-colour paint, such as lamp- 
black, and applied with the point of a 
very fine brush. (2) Backed plates prevent 


or greatly mitigate “halation,” i.e., a kind 
of haziness or blurring of dark objects 
when seen against a light background, e.g., 
tree branches against the sky, etc. The 
use of backed plates is certainly desirable. 
They are manipulated precisely in the 
same way as unbacked plates. You need 
not consider backing as regards altering 
the exposure. (3) State your third ques- 
tion again, with details of formula, etc. 
Copying. 

I want to copy some P.O.P., with a view to 

makiog lantern slides. What plate do you 

advise? W. D. M. (Blairgowrie). 

All things considered, you will probably 
find an “ordinary” speed suitable. It 
should be backed. 


Plate Speeds. 
Can one consider the H. and D. numbers as 
reliably representing the speeds of the plates? 
Are the Watkins or Wynne numbers more 
reliable? Why I ask is that the numbers do 
not seem to agree in various tables; for 
instance, etc. A. L. H. (Lewisham). 
The whole question of plate speeds is a 
very thorny one, upon which leading ex- 
perts are by no means agreed. As to 
whether this or that of the three systems 
is the best is variously contested. In prac- 
tice it would certainly seem best to select 
one system, and stick to it. The H. and 
D system, perhaps, is the simplest for 
actual application and comparison. But 
in all cases one must not forget that plate- 
makers are human, and naturally incline 
to assign as high speed-numbers as they 
consistently can, in view of the public de- 
mand for rapid plates. Some of the tables 
of comparative numbers are far from satis- 
factory. The following conversion rules 
may be of service to you :—(1) To convert 
H. and D. numbers to Watkins, multiply 
H. and D. by 1.47. (2) To convert H. and 
D. to Wynne, take the square root of H. 
and D. and multiply this by 7.76. (3) To 
convert Watkins to Wynne, take the square 
root of Watkins and multiply this by 6.4. 
Developer. 
I used the formula (quoted) for metol-quinol, 
and got a precipitate. Is this a good one 
for plates? What is the cause of the precipi- 
tate? Can you suggest any alteration, etc.? 
T. C. C. (Montreal). 
We do not know this particular formula, 
but the proportion of sulphite seems rather 
large, and it is not improbable that this ex- 
plains precipitation of metol. From long 
experience we can commend to your 
notice the following :—Water 20 oz., soda 
carbonate crys. 1 oz. (or 2-§ths ап. 
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hydrous!, soda sulphite crys. 1 oz. (ог } 
oz. anhydrous). When these are dis- 
solved, filter or decant the clear part, and 
add: Metol 20 gr,, hydroquinone зо gr., 
potass. bromide 10 gr. This may be used 
neat, or with an equal quantity of water 
if slower action is required, as in the case 
of bromide prints, for instance. With 
fairly correct exposure and temperature 
between бо and зо deg. Fahr., the image 
wil put in its first appearance in about 
twelve or fifteen seconds, and medium 
density be acquired in about five minutes. 
If this does not meet your requirements, 
write again. 


Quantity of Developer. 


Nowhere do I find definite indicatiuns as to 
how much developer is required to develop 
a plate of given dimensions. For instance, I 
wish to develop six quarter-plates in a tank 
holding 16 oz. How am I to know how far 
I can dilute the developer so as to contaün 
just sufficient to develop the six plates, etc.? 


Н. P. C. (Chancery Гале). 


Your query opens out a very big ques- 
tion, to which no definite reply is possible, 
for among other factors is the variation 
of the plate, i.e., what might apply to 
one brand of plate would not necessarily 
apply to another brand. Behind all this 
one must distinguish between what is pos- 
sible and what is advisable. With 14 oz. 
of an average metol-quinol developer it is 
fosstble to develop half a dozen plates one 
after the other, but this is by means advis- 
able. With regard to your tank query, if 
you want the six plates to develop in 
normal time you must use normal strength 
of solution, independent of the number of 
plates (one or a dozen) in the tank. But 
if you are working independently of time 
you can take as much stock solution as 
you would use for dish development for 
the six plates, and dilute this to fill your 
tank. Most formule for developers are 
worked on the assumption that the worker 
will use 14 oz. of developer for a quarter- 
plate in an ordinary developing dish. 
Using the same lot of developer for a 
second plate is not advisable, for various 
reasons, one being the likelihood of its 
resulting in developing stains, another its 
slowness of action, etc. 


Stops when Enlarging. 
I use F/6.8 anastigmat. Is there any advan- 
tage in using a smaller stop when enlarging? 
J. S. H. (Parkstone). 


When photographing a nature object, 
e.g., portrait, landscape, etc., we use a 
small stop to get depth of subject (objects 
at different distances) in focus, and also 
with some lenses a small stop is required 
to get the corners of the picture sharp. 
But when enlarging the case is different, 
for then our subject (viz., the negative) 
is a flat thing—all on one plane, so that 
we have no depth of subject to consider. 
And as most modern lenses have what is 
practically a flat field, there is no need to, 
or gain by, using a small stop. If your 
lens with F/6.8 gives you the picture as 
sharp as vou want it, there is no gain in 
using a smaller stop, and, indeed, there 
may be disadvantage in so doing. 


Flatteníng V ulcanite. 


The vulcanite draw sheaths of my plate- 
holders have buckled, ес. H. C. (London). 


We are rather doubtful about effecting 
a cure, but you can try the effect of putting 
the vulcanite in water hot enough to make 
it slightly pliant, and then putting them 
between glass under strong pressure until 
quite cold. 
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The Imperturbable 


Photographer. 
They are setting up a 
new standard of national 


greatness on the other 
side of the herring-pond. 
SS | This standard is the 

relative presence of mind 
different nations. Your American, 
now, is less easily "upset than the Frenchman. When а 
bomb was thrown at King Alfonso while he was riding 
through the streets of Paris a few years ago, the photographer 
who was about to take his picture was so frightened that he 
forgot why he was there. But when the Mayor of New York 
was shot the other day, the photographers kept their cameras 
in play as long as he was in sight. The Americans are run 
pretty close by the Japanese, who, at the assassination of Mar- 
quis Ito, continued to make snapshots, which came in useful 
afterwards. All of which is less conclusive than it sounds. In 
order to form a proper estimate of comparative courage, It 
would be necessary to find out how these same gentlemen 
fare when in an off-hour at home they are bidden to photo- 
graph the baby. 


A Chance for АП. 


That is a great idea of the Sunday newspaper which is offer- 
ing prizes for the best solution of certain pictures in the Royal 
Academy. But there seems to be no truth in the statement, 
which was set on foot by some evil-minded person, that the 
painters of the pictures themselves entered as competitors, and 
that one of them got an honourable mention for a suggested 
solution of his own work. However, the idea is one which, I 
hope, our editor will bear in mind as the autumn exhibitions 
come round. Certain of the works in the pictorial sections, 
and perhaps a few in the scientific, might be reproduced, and 
prizes offered for the best explanation of what they mean, 
while, in order to keep the authors of the works out of the 
running as competitors, they themselves should be asked to 
adjudicate. Perhaps it would be as well to award the prizes, 
not for the solutions that best express the picture-maker's in- 
tention, but for those that are most remote from it. 


An Expensive Item. 


Bad language is a costly luxury. Certain words only mut. 
tered in the dark.room have been known to shiver to pieces 
those chaste and awful bottles on the shelf above the sink. 
Therefore, anything that will prevent the flow of bad language 
and abuse— 

"Though ‘ Bother it!’ we may 
Occasionally say "— 


of the photographers of 


is to be welcomed on economical as well as on moral grounds. 
А weli-known naturalist, after some years’ experience with 
cameras of various types, has recently bought a really good 
reflex. To all questions as to its shutter and shutter speeds, 
its mirror mechanism, and rising front, its lightness of weight 
and compactness of bulk, and—a thing which it shares with 
all other reflexes—its absolutely original design, he returns the 
answer that in six months the saving in bad language has com- 
pensated him for the initial outlay. This is at the rate of a 
pound a week. And nothing is said as to the saving in plates. 


A Matter of Time. 


The coming of the plate which cannot be over.exposed will 
answer one of the objections which the artist critic has made 
against photography. Не has been in the habit of comparing 
the time taken to produce a painting with that taken to produce 
a photograph, to tne disadvantage of the latter. Аз one writer 
points out, a painting may occupy its producer for months, 
whereas the photographer “prospects a spot one day, and ex- 
poses a plate the next." And I have even known depraved 
individuals who have prospected and exposed on the self-same 
day. The new “Hydra” plate shows the way out. If a work 
of art increases in value with the time spent on its production, 
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it is obvious that we have only to put one of these plates im 
a camera on this very day of June, and keep it exposing right 
away-until just before the Salon opens, when, of course, the 
result of that exposure will be the best thing there. 


Bumps. 


In an able photographic weekly published on the other side: 
of the Atlantic, I find photographers urged to study phrenology, 
the idea being that some knowledge of “bumps” would assist 
them in portraiture. The sitter in future will first be examined 
with a craniometer, and then the photographer, having got what 
is called a characterisation, will know better where to place: 
the emphasis of his highest light, and what line of thought to: 
suggest in order to call up an interested and natural expression 
into the face. The knowledge of the sitter’s characteristics: 
which is thus obtained will compensate to some extent for the 
disadvantage of not having had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. The thing that strikes us is that a double set of portraits: 
might be prepared on the basis of the phrenological observation. 
The first would bring out the good points, and the second the 
defects. The former, of course, would be distributed among 
the sitter's friends, and the latter would remain for his own 
private edification and improvement. 


A Silhouette. 


“The photograph of the shadow (of a lady) upon a wall may 
prove a better likeness than the portrait proper."—Mr. Elwin 
Neame in Pearson's Magazine. 


О, Angelina, whom I worship—I, 
Your unknown slave, adorer from afar— 
How should my poor portrayal testify 
To that which shines forth from you like a star? 


This only can my lens attempt—this dare— 
And gain from you a word, a smile withal: 

To catch, while you stand by the window there, 
Your shadow as it flits upon the wall. 


How strange is it, so queenly she, so chic, 
So dainty in her state, so aquilin, 

That she should cast a shadow dumpy, sleek, 
Like some obese and portly cherubin! 


But am not Z her shadow—just as near— 
A follower devoted from the heart? 
Why should I not my portrait slip in here, 

And say it is her faithful counterpart? 


This “shadow-portrait,” Angelina, take, 
The “shadow” is, m truth, for ever thine, 
The substance, which is rather too opaque— 
The substance, Angelina dear, is mine! 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
for “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News,” 
sent post free on date 0/ pub.ication. 
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HIGGI NS Great rise of front, obviating 
| tilting of Camera or swinging 


PHOTO MONTER of back, makes effective work 


in confined space easy to 


the * SANDERSON " user. 


Of the many individual features of the 
“ Sanderson” Camera, none perhaps appeals 
more to the serious worker than the rising 
and falling front. 


There is no better camera made than the 
* Sanderson," so why not start with the best P 
It is not expensive, when its effectiveness 
is considered. It is the oae camera that will 


| = enable you to turn out good work at all 
چچ‎ ec ause times — work that will please you. 


If you want to find out the fine value of 
a * Sanderson," step into any photo dealer's. 
Examine the Universal Swing Front, mirk 
Y the easy way it can be fixed at any angle, 
ou cannot note the enormous extension, the many move- 
ments which have made the ‘‘Sanderson” 
famous, and finally th: simple manner of 
using the camera. In short, the ''Sanderson" 
is camera perfection. 


The ‘‘Sanderson” booklet will give you 
much useful information, and will be sent 
free on application. 


ANASTIGMAT LENSES ARE 


THAN THE | FITTED TO ALL MODELS. 


No. I.K *SANDERSON" CAMERA, 


complete with 3 Plate 
B | є ! i Holders ... ... ... ... £6 10 0 
HOUGHTONS, LTD, Manufacturers, 


88/89, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. ; 
and at Glasgow. 


Wie 


CHARLES M. HIGGINS & CO., 
11, FARRINGDON AVENUE, Е.С. Ao 


CAMERAS 
SUPPLIES, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE А. P. лхр P. №.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ ао 
materiais, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, а .special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND P. N., is ottered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


to its back, and properly filled in. 


Each print mus; nave one of the coupons given on this page affised 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, 


any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Едиот’$ decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. W. 


Carey Titterington, 38, Old Road, Dukinfield, Cheshire. (Title 
of print, “Ring a Ring о’ Koses.”) Technical data: Plate, 


Barnet Red Seal; lens, anastigmat; stop, F/O; exposure, 1-6oth 
second ; time of day, 4 p.m., July; developer, rodinal; printing 
process enlarged on Gevaert C.C. bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to T. H. Greenall, South Cottage, Chorley, 
Lancs. (Title of print, “Italian Street Scene.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Comet Iso.; lens, Cooke; stop, [/3.5; exposure, 
1-20th second ; time of day, 9.15 a.m., April; tank development ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to H. A. Ruddick, 320, Barking 
Road, East Ham, E. (Title of print, “A Lady in Velvet.”) 
Technical data: Plate, special rapid; exposure, то seconds; 
time of day, afternoon, January; developer, pyro-soda; print- 
ing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to M. R. Tozer, Lutterworth Road, 
Nuneaton. (Title of print, “The Nest.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Dallmever; stop, F/11; exposure, 
1-roth second ; time of day, 6 p.m., April; developer, pvro-soda ; 
printing process, oil. А 

Hon. Mention. 

J. H. Coatsworth, Alexandria; Kransz Bela, Budapest; S. L. 
IHoldstock-Thirkell, Lewisham, S.E. (2); Rev. К. F. Wilson, 
Cumberland ; G. A. Duncan, British Columbia ; T. H. Greenall, 
Chorley (2); Alwyn E. Biscoe, Clissold Park, N. ; Miss Florence 
Barron, Stafford; A. E. Law, Erdington; Enoch Horsfall, 
Todmorden; Frank Bolton, Hull; A. L. Hitchin; Newcastle- 
оп-Гупе; С. Elston, Manor Park, E.; H. J. Clare, Tottenham, 
N.; C. W. Williams, S. Woodford, N.E. 


Class I. 

Miss Sarah Neill, Aylesbury; Frank Bolton, Hull; Wm. T. 
Allen, Lewisham; J. К. Batey, Burnley; H. E. Hartley, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; A. T. Yaxley, Great Harwood (2); Oliver 
Goldsmith, Great Bookham; E. H. Plumpton, Cobham; John 
T. McLean, Newton Stewart; John К. Charlton, Egremont; 
С. J. Sparkes-Madge, Chelmsford; Hy. Warner, West Kensing- 
ton Park, W.; Stanley Lane, Ashby-de.la-Zouch ; J. H. Taylor, 
Cambridge; Mrs. Stewart, Eastbourne; Miss G. C. Lazenby, 
Sydenham Hill, S.E. ; Rev. A. E. Bloxsome Day, Carlisle; J. E. 
Greening, Woolwich ; Ralph Kinder, Stoke-on-Trent ; Geo. Lan- 
caster, Witney; II. E. Pinkerton, Bristol. 


Class II. 
Miss Hilda Wood, Wilmslow; Hugh Lownie, Leeds; E. 


Boucher, Dudley; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, W.; 
Miss T. Е. Douton, London, W.; W. С. Lord, Southport; Mrs. 
D. Parsons, Hornchurch ; J. P. Larcom, Alverstoke ; D. Samuel- 
son, Richmond, Ernest Wooders, Carlisle; Miss Bertha Hender- 
son, Edgware; F. H. Jones, Llangollen; Lewis Grant, 
Salisbury; C. H. Damerell, Harrogate; S. B. Manners, Bir- 
mingham; Lionel Walters, York; Wm. Sanderson, Norwich; 
W. E. Whiteman, Clapton Park, N.E.; Frank Harwood, Exeter ; 
Chas. Horrocks, Shrewsbury. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked tor Classes I. and IJ. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to W. Н. Condy, Kilmeny, 
Battenhall, Worcester. (Title of print, “Spring  Pasture.") 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Extra Rapid; lens, rapid 
aplanat; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-1oth second; time of day, 9.30 
а.т., Мау; developer, rodinal; printing process, bromide 
enlargement, sulphide toned. . 


Beginners' Class. 

M. H. Westen, Woking; J. W. Hiron, Manor Park, E.; А. Е. 
Brown, London, S.W.; А. E. Middleton, Liverpool; ]. C. 
Bedell, Matlock; A. Douglas, Edinburgh; Kenneth S. Low, 
London, E.C.; A. E. Antill, Hove; W. G. Lord, Southport ; 
Raymond B. Robson, Bargoed ; Price S. Hosegood, Goodmayes, 
Essex (2); Harold С. Wood, Catford, S.E.; Maurice Shoppee, 
Hampstead, N. W.; J. MacDonald, Waterford ; A. J. Bennett, 
Chesterfield ; H. M. Stephenson, Bradford ; C. H. Gossett, New 
Zealand; B. S. Whiteside, Dalkev ; W. B. Redmayne, Carlisle ; 
5. Rotherhav, Bradford; Alfred Waterhouse, Hampton; A. 
Gardner, Blackpool ; Wm. E. Simms, Tunstall; E. Austin, Wood 
Green; H. Thirtle, Lee, S.E.; F. McCrea, Manchester; War- 
wick J. Lovell, Wood Green, N.; Ernest Fuge, Forest Gate, E. ; 
Fred Wilson, Birmingham; Е. L. Adams, Croydon; S. Gibbs, 
Lowestoft; S. Е. Rackham, Lower Edmonton, N.; Е. С. 
Homan, Monkstown; J. Sandilands, Kingsland, Herefordshire ; 
F. Pilling, Manchester; Miss V. M. Emms, Kingston; B. 
Truckle, Southampton; W. Wells, Edenbridge; Mrs. C. Blake, 
Bath; John Smorthit, Edinburgh: Herbert Stanley, Belfast ; 
Harry T. Flovd, Wendover; W. Potts, Winchmore Hill, N.; 
К. W. Hall, Mitcham; G. Esquivel, Richmond; Е. Agutter, 
Coventry; James Hoult, Liverpool; J. V. Chippendale, Leeds. 
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July 6. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office rot later 
than the first post on Friday, June 28. 


Title of Print ............ eese РР СЕРТИ Я 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of 


Developer, and Printing PFOCESS АУ НЕА 


офоооо фо фо восох ооо сос ооо ооо ооо ase 


Day, Date, 


*9450994060609502996990020000900000000009090000920009090000909000009000009090900026000090000090000009202900000000 


***5099004909000000090000900900000009000900000090900900900909092000909909000000009000900009000000400000000090009209000900000999 


**0609090e0909094229920009900090090094209090099 $60029009090099009500090970900800990909990025«9290090990009420090200900900909909009020099 


DECLARATION.—] hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this phetoeraph was done by ше. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely aftixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired а suthciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envclope must be 
enciosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsibie for 1055 or delay. 

State һеге..................... 

Mark packa 


ооо SETH о ооо ово ооо ооо осо оо ось ооо фсвочаю 9999995099 


whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
ке outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Coupons of any date can be used by 


Colonial and Foreign Readers. 
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Avaliable until 
July 6. 


BEGINNER S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, June 28. 


Title of Print................ . — 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process 


оооооо оссе Февоооео о Ceveresee ооеоооаоов $99590099009909029995 eee 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а tona-6de Amateur Photographer. that 

the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
l have never won a Prize in а Piiotozrapbhic Competition or Exhibition, I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 


"e$ 990o0va9o55e009000490920900292090090989999045050009099995099800900049000*909vve9t54099900099099099009990959090999 


9*999590vve900609a4009090999090980c9000 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and И its return 
15 desired а sutticiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enciosed, otherwise tne Ed.tor cannot be responsible fer loss or deiay. 

State here . whether stamped addressed wrapper enc 

Mark pacease сни 7 BEGINNERS CovirpT31TION, 


BILD 


losed for return. 


ENQUIRY COUPONS. —Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or other matters. 
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121st 
Lesson. 


O far as the technical 
side of photography 
goes, success is at- 
tained by attention 
to а number of 
small details. For 
example, if a 
worker's dark slides 
get into a dusty 
]| state the larger dust 
| particles will settle 
} on the plate, and 
the result will be a 
crop of pinholes. 
Except the largest 
of these pinholes, it is impossible to 
“ spot " them out, and in either print or 
enlargement they produce black specks 
which detract from the “clean” ap- 
pearance of one's work. Now a little 
attention to the camera or dark slides, 
possiblv once a month, will prevent 9o 
per cent. of these pinholes. The slides 
mav be brushed out with a small hog- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT ОЕ 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


hair paint brush, working well into the 
corners, and so dislodging dust which 
a duster would be unable to move. 
With magazine cameras it is often an 
advantage to wipe out the interior with 
a duster which has been damped, 
using water to which a little glycerine 
has been added. This leaves a thin film 
of glycerine over the inside of the 
camera, which will not dry up, and 
which is just sufficiently moist and 
sticky to cause dust particles to adhere 
to it. Of course, the inside of the 
camera must not be actually wetted 
with glycerine. 

Speaking of pinholes, it is worth 
while mentioning that they can often 
be removed more satisfactorily with a 
finely pointed retouching pencil than 
with a sable brush and colour. If the 
brush is half charged with colour 
which is just the proper consistency, 
that is something like thin cream, and 
the extreme point of the brush is just 
touched on to the pinhole, 
a tiny dot of the required 
size will be made. But if the 
colour is a little too thin, 
or if the brush is allowed to 
press a shade too heavily on 
the film surface of the nega- 
tive, then instead of a 
minute dot just covering the 
pinhole, a somewhat larger 
dab or blob is produced. 
With the finely-pointed HB 
or B lead pencil it is com- 
paratively easy to touch the 
pinhole, and giving the pen- 
cil a quarter turn between 
the fingers and thumb to 
leave just enough lead on 
the film to fill up the hole. 
It must be remembered that 
these pinholes are mostly 
unexposed parts of the film ; 
that is, the speck of dust 
has cast a shadow on the 
film with which it was in 
contact. Very occasionallv— 
say after a negative has 
been intensified with mer- 
сигу and ammonia—small 
bits of the gelatine will 
actually flake away from 


DRYING NEGATIVES (FILMS . AND GLASS PLATES). 


the surface of the glass. This being 
so, it will be easier to get the pencil to 
bite if a little retouching medium is 
rubbed over the whole of the film 
surface. 

Lead pencil spotting is best for the 
half-tones of the negative; and Юг 
transparent spots in the highest lights 
a brush and colour will be most suit- 
able, filling up the hole more readily to 
the opacity of the adjacent film. Pin- 
holes in the shadows may usually be 
left untouched, for, though they may be 
visible in the negative, they will not 
show on the finished print. 

How easy it is to run on from one 
point to another! We had as a 
heading the drying of negatives. This 


is what most people would regard as 
the simplest of photographic opera- 
tions, yet, as the prints reproduced 
show, it is possible to ruin an otherwise 
satisfactory negative by, we will not 
by 


say carelessness, but over- 
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eagerness. The negative is so dense 


that it is not possible to give any idea 
of its appearance in a reproduction. 
50 we have endeavoured to show what 


No. 3. 


"drying marks" are like by making 
a number of prints of varying depth. 
By luck, certainly not by good manage- 
ment, these drying marks are almost 
entirely in the sky part of the nega- 
tive, and by a little care in printing it 
is possible to shade the upper half, and 
a cloud negative might be used to com- 
plete the picture. Print No. 2, which 
is а trifle darker, just shows the 
marking, while prints 3 and 4 show it 
very distinctly. No doubt from print 
No. 4 many of our readers will be able 
to identify similar marks on their nega- 
tives which have hitherto puzzled them. 
This particular “drying mark,” we 
may sav, 1s one of the finest specimens 
we have seen, for which reason we 
begged it from its unwitting producer. 

And now let us see how such mark- 
ings occur, and how we should dry our 
negatives so as to avoid this and other 
evils. Drving marks such as those 
illustrated are due to various portions 
of the film drving at different rates. It 
is quite a common thing to find the 


edges of the negative dry while the 
centre is still wet. If the negatives 


have been put to dry at night, and it 
1$ hope d to print them in the morning, 
it is verv annoying to discover such а 
state of affairs. The temptation is to 
space out the negatives in the rack and 
place them in a warm place. This 
means that while the edges dried slowly 
during the night the centres are dried 
rapidly. Rapid drying produces 
greater opacity than does slow drying. 
The only safe way of proceeding, then, 
is to leave the negatives under the same 
conditions until they are completely 
dry- м 14 not possible to remove 
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drying marks once they have been 
formed. No soaking in water and re- 
drying at a uniform rate is of anv use. 
It is thus of the utmost importance that 
, negatives should be pro- 
pe rly dried in the first 
instance, and in a general 
way dried with reasonable 
rapidity. It they are set up 
to dry at night they should 
be perfectly. dry by next 
morning. The points to 
watch in securing satisfac- 
tory conditions are dry air 
and free circulation of air. 
The room or place where 


the negatives are placed 
need not be hot or warm, 


but a well ventilated room, 
which has had a fire burn- 
ing in it for some hours, is 
likely be drier than an 
unwarmed room. Free 
circulation of air is usually 
obtained by suitable 
spacing of the negatives in 
the drying rack. Some 
racks have the grooves so 
near together that the 
negatives are only about a 
quarter of an inch apart. 
Air has fairly free access to 
the edges only of the film 
within a margin of an inch 
all round, and this is the 
most common cause of the 
centre of the film remaining wet for 
many hours later. No drying rack 
should be grooved so that the plates are 
nearer than an inch to each other, and 
two inches is better. It is better still 
if the film surface can be exposed en- 


[ 


а 
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tirely ; that is, if the rack in its usual 
form is dispensed with entirely. "There 
are two convenient ways in which this 
may be done. The negatives may be 


set, film outwards, along a shelf, 
simply leaning against the wall. Here 
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This may be avoided by laying 
paper 


streak. 
a strip of clean white blotting 


on the shelf and setting the negatives 
with their lower edges resting on it. As 


No. 4. 


the water drains downwards it is ab- 
sorbed by the blotting paper. If no 
blotting paper is at hand, two or three 
strips of newspaper may be used, such 
paper being as a rule somewhat porous. 

If a long board is fixed to the work- 
room wall, not as a shelf, but flat 
against the wall, a row of nails may 
be driven into it, and the negatives 
racked on these nails. The most suit- 
able kind of nail is that known as a 
“clout nail." И has a flat head of good 
size, and the nail is about three- 
quarters of an inch long. The figure 
will give a clear idea of this nail, but 
large upholsterers’ tacks will answer 
almost as well. 

The other diagrams will show how 
the negatives are held in position, and 
it will be seen that the film is protected 
from falling dust, which would settle 
on the back of the negative. For nega- 
tives up to half-plate size the nails may 
be about two and a half inches apart, 
but if larger sizes are worked, then the 
distance may be increased. The water 


a pitfall awaits the unwary. If the 
shelf is even a little dusty, the water 
from the wet negative will run down, 
and dust particles will float up on to the 
surface of this accumulation of water, 
rest on the film, and leave a dirty 


drains off at the the 
currents of air which are always 
moving in a room have free access to 
the whole area of the film, and nega- 
tives so racked will dry rapidly in 
almost any ordinary room. 


bottom corner, 
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CCORDING to experts іп palcon- 

tology (1.e., the science which deals 
with the fossilised remains of animals and 
plants in geological time), the oldest re- 
mains of any of our domesticated animals 
found associated with human bones are 
the bones of the dog, and next come those 
of the horse, a much smaller creature than 
the cart-horse of to-day. These things are 
interesting as tending to account for the 
Widespread association of the horse and 
dog. Indeed, it has been said that wher- 
ever we now find man we find the dog. 
Another interesting point is that the 
ancestors of the horse have been traced 
in geological time to an ancestral form 
about the size of an Irish terrier that had 
four toes or fingers, whereas our present 
horse may be said to have only one finger, 
or one toe, on each foot. These thoughts 
are suggested by the fact that in both the 
little pictures on this page we find horses 
associated with human figures, and we 
may add at once, associated in a quite 
natural manner, so as, happily, to be free 
of the suggestion of posing or arranging 
for the camera. 

One may add that such naturalness or 
spontaneity is always a desirable feature, 
but it is not to be thereby concluded that 
such naturalness by itself is enough to 
make a picture, for there are many 
arrangements and poses which are natural 
enough but not in any degree desirable 
from a pictorial point of view. For 
example, in fig. B the two hind legs of the 


A.—UNWELCOME ADVANCES. 


By R. A. Macdonald (Germany). 
From the Weekly Competition ( Beginners). 
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Every week two or three prints entered in ТнЕ AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body oí the paper, 
wil be dealt with here. 


horse at first glance look rather like one 
extra big leg. This is “natural,” i.e., 
according to nature at this particular 
moment, but we all should have preferred 


B.—HoMEWARD. 


“life-blood ” of all pictorial art—both pic- 
tures have lessons for us. In example + 


the light and shade is more cut up and 
distributed than in example B. There the 


By Harry Crookes. 


From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 


the exposure to have been a small fraction 
of a second earlier or later, so as to have 
just missed this “natural” but undesirable 
conjunction of limbs. 

There is another feature common to 
these two examples, viz., the trimming is 
what artists call tight. Thus in example 
A one longs for a little more room above 
the horses’ heads, so that if they put their 
heads up they will not hit them against 
the picture frame In the same way one 
wishes for a little more picture space 
above the top of example B, so that this 
horse also may have room to raise its head. 

The long, narrow 
shape of B, with 
quiet marginal parts 
—quiet, but not by 
any means flat or Пе. 
void of  interest— 
gives us an accept- 
able suggestion of 
space. How useful 
this quiet space is in 
В we may sce by 
comparing it, in this 
respect, with A, 
which, on the con- 
trary, seems a little 
over-crowded, though 
one should add that 
with regard to over- 
crowding—one of the 
chief faults with be- 
ginners—it compares 
favourably with much 
similar work. 

Now as regards 
light апа  shade— 
which has not in. 
aptly been called the 


dark harness against the light (nearer) 
head attracts attention. The light and 
dark stripes of the girl's frock in a similar 
way catch the eye. Then again, in А we 
have three more or less equally strong 
lights, viz., the cottage wall, girl's 
“pinny,” and the nearer horse's head, con- 
tending with each other. But in example 
B there is not much doubt as to which 
and where is the chief light. Anything in 
the way of competition between two parts 
of a picture is to be avoided in general, 
because it takes the eye to and fro, and 
thus causes a feeling of unrest to the 
onlooker. 

Another point to notice is that in fig. B 
we have the suggestion of long-drawn-out 
shadows from an early morning or late 
afternoon low-down sun, while in example 
A we have very little suggestion of either 
shade or shadow. 

And here we may remark that the 
beginner should be careful to keep clear 
in his mind that we may have light and 
shade differences in a picture from two 
entirely different causes. Thus, in fig A 
we get strong light and shade contrasts 
between the two horses’ heads, doubtless 
due to their difference of local colour, as 
it 1$ called, whereas in the one horse т 
fig. B we get light and shade differences 
due to differences of lighting. The student 
inay well spend an hour in studving the 
objects around him—be thev what thev 
may—taking careful note of how much 
light and shade is due to colour and how 
much to lighting. It will generally be 
found that the result is due to a com- 
bination of the two causes of light and 
shade differences in our negatives and 
prints. 
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CHILD PORTRAIT. Bv A. S. WEINBERG (Groningen). 
From the Exhibition of Dutch Pictorial Work now open at " The A. P. Little Сайети, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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теСНАЦЕМСЕ 


DAYSPOOL FILM CAMERA | 


The essential features of a pocket film snap-shot camera are lightness in weight, 
rigidity of framework when in use, and a certainty in producing good pictures. 
When reviewing film cameras, compare these points one by one, and you will 
quickly learn that the British-made “ Challenge Dayspool" is the ideal instrument 
for film snap-shot work. It is 20 per cent. lighter in weight than any other film 
camera, and it is sold with the following guarantee :— 

The lens, the shutter, the scale are accurately adjusted to each instrument, and 

a test picture is enclosed with every camera, thus proving scientific accuracy 

in every detail. Should a camera be found faulty within the first 14 days, 

the defect will be rectified or a new instrument substituted Нее of charge. 
By giving this guarantee the makers accept all risks, and are therefore, in their own 
interests, compelled to deliver the perfect instrument. 


1-plate size, with Bausch and Lomb shutter, Beck Symmetrical lens 


All makes of films can be used in this Camera. 


Undoubtedly this 1912 “ Challenge " Model is the finest value in Film Cameras offered 
to-day. Being built of highest grade Spanish mahogany, it is 2096 lighter than the 
usual Metal Film Camera. Plates can also be used without any alteration to the 
back or without any special adapter. This is the Camera for the keen snap-shot 
photographer—it is always ready—it never fails—it produces superb pictures. 
WRITE FOR THE 226 pages, complete with illustrations, all information and prices of all '' Challenge” 


Models, together with details of every kind of photographic accessory. Also many 
GIANT OATALOQUE pages devoted to tips and hints. Send one penny stamp to cover part cost of postage. 


Manufacturer of Photographic Cameras and Scientific Instruments 


ABERDEEN: 171, Union Street. GLASGOW : 101 and 107, Buchanan Street. BELFAST: 8, Wellington Place. 


EDINBURGH: 6, Shandwick Place. LIVERPOOL: 71, Bold Street. 
Agents for London and South of England: THE SERVICE CO., Ltd., 292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE, 


Telephone: 3210 LONDON WALL. 


Any article advertised can be 
had on instalment Term3. Send 


for particulars. 


No. 2 Folding Pocket Kodak, daylight loading, 
with brilliant finder; cost £2 1cs.; price 17s. 6d. 


No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, quarter-plate day- 
light loading, fitted Goerz Dagor double anastig- 
mat, Series III. Unicum shutter, plate back, in 
focussing screen, and eight slides, first-class 
order; £s 17s. 6d. 

No. 3a Folding Pocket Kodak, Dallmeyer stig- 
matic F/6 lens, Goerz Sector shutfer, rack focus- 
sing adjustment, three double dark slides, focus- 
sing screen, leather case; £8 7s. 6d. 


No. 3a Folding Pocket Kodak, Goerz Series III. 
Dagor anastigmat, F/6.8, in Automat shutter ; 
good order; £8 15$. 

No. за Folding Pocket Kodak, Bausch and 
Lomb rapid rectilinear lens, in Automat shutter, 
first-class order; 43 ss. 

No. 3a Special Folding Pocket Kodak, latest 
pattern, with rack and pinion focussing, scaled 
for films and plates, fitted Goerz Dagor 6 in. 
double anastigmat, in Koilos shutter, and leather 
case, absolutely new condition; cost £13 2s.; 
price £9 ss. 

Vest-pocket Ernemann, 4} by 6 c/m, with Erne- 
mann detective aplanat lens, F/6.8, speeded 
shutter, and six slides; £2 ss. 

4} by 6 c/m Signet vest-pocket, with focussing 
adjustment, Ross Series C Homocentric lens, 
F/6.3, speeded shutter, six nickel dark slides, and 
focussing screen; cost £8 8s.; price £s 12s. 6d. 


No. 1 Folding Pocket Kodak, Kodak lens and 
shutter, good order; 14$. 94. 

No. 1a Folding Pocket Kodak, latest model, as 
new, including leather case; 41 125. 64. 

No. 1 Blocknote vest-pocket, with Goerz Dagor 
anastigmat, F/6.8, ten dark slides, changing box, 
magnifier, etc., splendid order; £7 10s. 

Vest-pocket Blocknote, Zeiss Tessar lens, F/6.3, 
speeded shutter, twelve dark slides, two focussing 
magnifiers, and leather case; Хо 7s. 64. 

4} by 6 c/m Sprite vest-pocket, Hugo Meyer 
anastigmat, F/6.8, adapter for fim packs; 
£2 125. 6d. 

Houghton's Ensignette vest-pocket, including 
purse, condition equal to new; cost 3cs.; price 
19$. 64. 

Ensignette, with Ensign anastigmat lens, F/s.8, 


and wallet; £2 155. 

Quarter-plate Marion Soho, fitted Ross F/56 
Homocentric lens, changing box, film-pack 
adapter, twelve envelopes, and leather case; 
£13 17s. 6d. 

No. 1 Ensignette, fitted Ensign anastigmat, 
F/6, new model; £3 ss. 

Quarter-plate Goerz Tenax Manufoc model, 


fitted Dagor lens, in Compound shutter, complete 
with six slides, as new; £9. 

Ernemann vest-pocket, fitted F/6.8 detective 
aplanat lens, in Automat shutter, speeds to 
1-rooth part of a second, twelve slides, film-pack 
adapter, and leather case; £3 ss. 


„lens, Е 


Goerz stereoscopic Anschutz, fitted. pair Dagor 
lenses, F/6.8, five-second shutter, complete with 
roll-holder, six double dark slides, and leather 
case; £13 175. 64. 


Celor 
leather 


fitted 
and 


Anschutz, 
dark slides, 


Postcard latest-pattern 
F/4.8 lens, six double 
case, as new; £13 15$. 


Half-plate Regular Popular Sanderson, Goerz 
Dagor F/6.8 lens, in Unicum shutter, two double 
dark slides, Mackenzie-Wishart slide, twelve en- 
velopes, and canvas case; £7 105. 

31 by 2$ Marion Dainty Soho reflex, fitted F/4.5 
Tessar lens, three slides, and film-pack adapter; 
{11 17s. 6d. 

34 by 2} Ernemann, double extension by rack 
and pinion, Ernemann detective aplanat lens, 
F/6.8, speeded shutter, brilliant finder, three dark 
slides; £2 17s. 6d. 


34 by 24 Countess, very compact, rack and 
pinion extension, fitted Rodenstock rapid aplanat 
7.7, in latest Ibso shutter, brilliant re- 
versible view-finder, three dark slides, and wallet, 
ground-gass focussing screen, as new; £2 155. 64. 

5 by 4 Newman and Guardia square reflex, 


fitted Zeiss 6} in. double Protar, two changing 
boxes, and two leather cases; 417 17s. 


Send for 


MIDSUMMER 
BARGAIN BUDGET, 


showing Cameras, Lenses, eto., of 
all makes, second-hand, POST FREE. 


3} bv 23 Lowengard de Luxe, eoonised finish, 
cast front, rack and pinion rising and cross front, 
Goerz Series III. Dagor anastigmat, in Com- 
pound shutter, three slides, and focussing screen, 
in wallet; £7 15s. 

Quarter-plate Adams’ Videx Regular model, 
with full-size finder, deep hood, rack and pinion, 
rising front, long extension on side racks, Zeiss 
double Protar anastigmat, F/6.3, 6} in. focus, 
six slides, and leather case, first-class order; cost 
$30; price £19 ICs. 

Quarter-plate No. 3 Salex, with high rising 
and cross front by rack motions, extra rapid 
aplanat lens, in Ibso time and inst. shutter, with 
adjustable speeds, hooded ground glass, focus- 
sing screen, and three dark slides in wallet; cost 
64 45.; price £3 35. 

Quarter-plate Salex folding 
camera, fitted with extra rapid 


hand and stand 
aplanat lens, in 


Bausch and Lomb latest-pattern shutter, rack 
rising and cross front, rack focussing; 45$. 
Half-plate Optimus mahogany enlarger, fitted 


with F/4 Optimus objective, rack focussing, and 
iris mount, in new condition; £4 15$. 


Half-plate  Thornton-Pickard Perfecta field 
camera, fitted with Cooke Series V. Е/7.7 anastig- 


mat lens, complete with one double dark slide 
and stand; Z6 155. 


| 


Telegrams: * RETOUCHER, LONDON.” 


Half-plate long-extension Planex 
with Blitz F/6.8 double anastigmat lens, focal- 
plane shutter, giving speeds from $ to 1-1,3coth 
part of a second, revolving back, and three double 
dark slides, first-class condition; £8 17s. 6d. 


reflex, fitted 


Whole-plate double-extension field camera, fitted 
with Dallmeyer triple achromatic lens, double ex- 
tension, reversing back, and complete with three 
double dark slides, and tripod; 43 ss. 

Quarter-plate Sanderson de Luxe, fitted with 
Goerz F/4.8 Celor lens, in Automat shutter, three 
double dark slides, and leather case; 411 ss. 


44 by 6 c/m Signet camera (Blocknote pattern), 
fitted with Ross F/6.3 Homocentric lens, and 
complete with six slides in purse; £s os. 64. 
fitted 
focus- 

con- 


Postcard Ensign roll-hlm, Goerz 
in Compound shutter, combination 
sing screen, six slides, and leather 
dition as new; £g 15$. 


LENSES. 


No. 2 Aldis anastigmat, in Unicum shutter; £2. 


D РОГ, 
back, 


case, 


Quarter-plate Busch F/7.7, Automat shutter; 
£1 195. 64. 

Half-plate Beck symmetrical, F/8, Unicum 
shutter; #1 gs. 6d. 


$ in. Goerz Dagor, Automat shutter; £4 7s. 6d. 

sł} Busch detective aplanat, F/6, 
ter; £1 9s. 6d. 

s in. Goerz Syntor, 
42 19$. 6d. 

6 in. Medioplast, F/7.7 in Ibso shutter; £r 15. 

7} in. Busch, F/7.7, Koilos shutter; £2 as. 

7 in. Beck 
£2 17s. 6d. 


Unicum shut- 


F/6.8, Automat shutter; 


Isostigmar, F/s.8, iris mount; 


Half-plate Beck symmetrical; 14s. 94. 

Half-plate Goerz Syntor, F/6.8, Unicum shut- 
ter; ДБ 55. 

No. 2 F/6.3 Aldis anastigmat, sunk mount; 
Жт 19$. 6d. 


6} in. Busch detective aplanat, F/6.5, м Auto 
mat shutter; £2 as. 

4l in. 
Ж2 as. 


s in. F/7.7 Busch Omnar, iris mount; Х 7s. 64. 


*/7.7 Isostigmar, in automatic shutter; 


No. 2 F/6 Aldis anastigmat, iris mount; £1 10s. 

12 by то F/6 Voigtlander Euryscope; £3 10s. 

Half-plate Dallmeyer stigmatic, F/6, iris mount; 
£5 175. 64. 

6 in. Busch rapid aplanat, iris mount; 17$. 64. 


6} in. Zeiss convertible Protar, iris mount; 
£6 15s. 6d 

21$ in. Е/7.7 Busch Bis-telar; cost £10; price 
SS 155. 


Any article sent on seven days' 
approval, and тогеу returned И 
we cannot satisfy you. 

We have never less than 4,000 


Cameras and Lenses in stock to 


choose from. Any Apparatus 
advertised to be seen as below. 


Wri.e direct, or call, to— 


81, ALDERSGATE ST., E.C., 


Opposite Metropolitan Railway Station. 


Branches: Lime Street, E.C.; Fleet Street, E.C.; and Sloane Square, И. 


PLEASE 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Buy A BECK ANASTIGMAT 


These Anastigmat lenses have advantages over other forms of lenses 
which no camera user can fail to appreciate. 


к £e اکت‎ 


Everyone should have an Anastigmat, and should use nothing else. 
. Before the advent of the BECK ISOSTIGMAR and NEOSTIGMAR 
Lenses, the chief reason that Anastigmats were not universally 
used was that the prices were beyond the reach of most 
photographers. 
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All this is changed—an Anastigmat lens of the finest quality, not 
inferior to any lens made, and superior in many respects to the 
highest priced lenses, can be purchased in the quarter-plate size 


for 90/- 


This is the №. 3, Series Ш.н Neostigmar Lens. 


We do not mince matters in our claims for these lenses. They 
are equal, if not superior, to any lens sold at any price. It is 
our methods of manufacture and the quantities which we make 
that enable us to produce these lenses at the price. 


PRICE LIST. 
ISOSTIGMAR LENSES. 


F/4°5 | Series LA F/6.5| Series П. F/5'8 | Series Ш. F/77 qj bo- е. | Series VL 
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NEOSTIGMAR LENSES. 


Series. 


— = 
LII 


. Three-foci lens, F/6 

. Non-convertible, F/6 

. Three-foci lens, F/77  .. 
. Non convertible, Е/7'7 .. 


E = 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES: A SIMPLE TREATISE,” gives full information with r2gard to the use and selection of a lens. 350 pages, 
44 plates, numerous illustrations, 1/- ; post free, 1/3. 


В. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, CorNHILL, LONDON, Е.С. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FOR 


CAMERAS $% 
HOLIDAYS. 


THE MOST POPULAR OF ALL CAMERAS. 


The "PLAISAUNCE" Series 


Possesses points of advantage not found in other apparatus, and includes instruments at prices 
to suit all pockets. 


l6 
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Hard wood body, Nickelled Superior apparatus covered in 
No. | fittings. Solid stamped Front, | 0. real Leather. Double extension, 
Aluminium and Brass. Brilliant = VETY Strong stamped Front of novel 
View Finder. Fine view Lens, design, folding Brilliant Finder, 
T. B. I. Shutter, Dark Slide. 18 0 automatic Everset Shutter, three 
For plates 3} by 4} ins. speeds.  Rodenstock's E. R. 02 б 
Aplanat Lens. Three Dark Slides. 
For plates 3$ by 4} ins. / 
N „ Fine quality, covered in real 
0. Leather. Solid cast Aluminium As illustration. Superb model. 
Front. Enamelled Black with NO. 2 Dou ble extension, rack and 
Nickelled fittings. Brilliant View pinion and screw rising and cross 


Finder with Spirit Level. R.R. 
Aplanat Lens. Sector Shutter, 
1 sec. to то. Two Dark Slides. 
For plates 3$ by 41 ins. 
Double Extension, Rack 


Front, Rodenstock's Hemi- 
Anastigmat Lens in Bausch and 


Lomb Sector shutter, 1 to тё sec. 
Brilliant collapsible Finder with 
Spirit Level, three single Dark [9 T 


Focussing. Slides. For plates 3] by 41 ins. 
Well made throughout. Covered THE FINEST CAMERA of this type 
КО. 10 іп Keratol, cast Aluminium Front, NO 23 obtainable. Double extension, 
Rack and Pinion Fine Focussing, = extra solid cast Aluminium Front, 
= superior Aplanat Lens, Iris Rack and Pinion Focussing, screw · 
Diaphragm, Brilliant Finder rise andcross Front, Essacto Sector 
with Spirit Level, Bausch and Shutter, 1 to тё; sec., Rodenstock's 
Lomb Sector Shutter, Two Dark Hemi-Anastigmat Lens, three 
Slides. For plates 54 by 34 ins. single Dark Slides. = 
(Postcard size). For plates 3} by 41 ins. 


A Postcard to 29, Farringdon Road will bring a copy of our Catalogue.—IT’S FREE. 


THE 


YOU ARE | 
کے‎ 3 Branches 


SAFE IN aT ЯТ Л A) PHOTOGRAPHIC .. ae 
DEALING’ | Ske ЭЕ тў DEALERS. 
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BRITISH 
MADE, 


SEND FOR THE 
NEW BOKLET 


“| 99 


It is free and tells you 
all about the Sohos. 


SOHO PRICES. 


3--Lor3} х 2}, No.2 ... £12 0 
Р.С. (5} x 3})... .. 1210 
5x4 in -— .. 18 0 
(3x41 .. M .. 2410 


Including three Double Slides. 
Any suitable lens can be fitted. 


The No. 2 “Dainty” Sohe, 


For high-speed work, 
landscapes, por- 
traiture, architecture, 
or, in short, any 
branch of photo- 
graphic work, there is 
nothing to equal the 
Soho Reflex. Its all- 
round utility, sim- 
plicity, and superb 
quality have made 
the name “SOHO” 
Synonymous the 
world over with all 
that is best in British 
camera construction. 
First cost is last cost 
with a Soho. No 
perpetual vexatious 
repairs. 


HYPONO, which expels Hypo from negat ves or prints 
in three minutes, at a cost of 14. per z,ooo j-plates, can be 
purchased in 6d. and :/- Bottles. It is used by amateurs, 
pror ssionals, and commercial] photographers alike. It saves 

oth time and toil, and ensures permanence. From all 
dealers, ог post iree from Marion's, gd. and 1/5. Full in- 
structions will be sent on request. 


PAMPHLET FREE. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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WILL NOT OVER EXPOSE 


PAGET - 
HYDRA PLATES 


Messrs. PERKINS & SON, LEWISHAM, the well-known 

PHOTOGRAPHERS and PUBLISHERS, write us as follows: 
белешеп, JUNE 3rd, 1912. 

Having listened to the ofttimes fairy tales of Repre- 
sentatives of firms for over 40 years, we took your Traveller’s 
glowing eulogies of your Hydra plate “cum grano salis," but 
in justice to them and to hím he has not over-stated their 
excellent qualities in the least. They are, I think, PERFECTION, 
so far as I have been able to try them in the short time 
they have been on the market, 

Yours faithfully, 


(signed), W. W. PERKINS, 
PERKINS & SON. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 
WATFORD, ENGLAND. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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LANCASTER S 


No. 2 FOLDING FOCAL-PLANE CAMERA 


is an exceptionally well-built 
camera covered with real hard 
leather. Double extension by rack 
and pinion. Fo al-plane shutter 
of latest type built into camera. 


Prices : Camera with three single 
metal plate holders, without lens, 
l1-pl., £3. Combined Stereo and 


P.C., £6. pl. £7. 


The “ELLIPSOID ’’ ENLARGER 


(condenserless) for inverted incan- 
descent gas, electric light, acety- 
lene or magnesium ribbon. Made 
for use with your own camera and 
lens or own lens only, or as a com- 
plete enlarging apparatus. Pro- 
duces perfect enlargements, crisp 
and clear from centre to corners. 

Prices: }-pl., from 15s. P. 
and 5 X 4, from 17/6. 4-pl., from 
22/6. 

A specimen enlargement made 
by the "" Ellipsoid '' with full par- 
ticulars will gladly be sent on 
request. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE OF CAMERAS 
AND ENLARGING APPARATUS, POST FREE. 


J. LANCASTER & SON, LTD., 


Dept. A, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Double 


Aristostigmat 


T You must read E 
| "um “Self-Help in Photography ” 


as | It ís packed Нота cover to 


Len TIBI | cover with helpful, practical E 
A universal anastigmat lens of us 1 MONEY-SAVING |. 
the highest class. Perfect in S1 I - 
brilliancy, flatness of field, and = | information about correct exposure, um 
fine definition. | successful negative- and print- | : 
For focal-plane work, sporting subjects, ZA ‚ | 
F/ 4°2 colour photography, cinematography, studio 4 making, etc 
use, etc. 3 
F/5:4 For groups, colour photography, studio use, i GRATIS AND POST FREE 
architecture, etc. 3 „о 
° For copying, landscape, architecture, por- | к : н 
Е/6 8 traiture, £roups, etc. j Send a postcard to day e Г 
У x E 
THE SEPARATE COMPONENTS OF ALL LENSES > and secure a copy | ! 
CAN BE USED AS LONG-FOCUS SINGLE LENSES. 3 m | 
ud W BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. Ès 1 
|" Uu 13, Snow Hill Buildings Dc ) 


Apply for Catalogue to А Dept. LONDON, Е.С. 


O. SICHEL & CO., 52, Bunhill Row, E.C. 


Sole British Agents for 
HUGO MEYER & CO., Optical Works, Со>гійх, Germany. 


у 
EN AAR ANNA NR À 


| 
| Рно. 625 COPYRIGHT | 
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H rj VAN ad 
S PRIZE PROTO 
| AND CARDS. 
( TESTED PHOTO CHEMICALS AND PLATES. 
Li 


М Under Developed ? | 


The Halifax Photographic Co. says, 
“ Not guilty." To prove it, note our 
pric.s, the complete advantages of our 
postal service of printing and supply 
of plates and paper, and then our 
Works. replete with the lat: st time 
and labour 
methods. 


saving machinery and 
Prove it for yourself by 
sending at once for our '' Lily ” book. 
It's not only a price Ist, buta band- 
book of extreme value. Your results 
from cur £oods are so vital to us, that 


we give you every instruction gratis. 
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VIEW PUBLISHERS: 


250 Real Printed Photo Cards from 
your own subjects, 8s. post free. 
TRY OUR SEASON'S UNBEATABLE LINE. 


“ LILYWHITE 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POST PAID. 
В.к W. B.& W. бера. Sepia. 

Unmounted. Mounted. Unmounted. Mounted 

64x 43 9d. 1/- 1/- 1/3 
83 x 6} 1/- 1/6 1/6 2/- 
10х8 1/3 1/9 1/9 2/3 
12x10 1/6 2/- 2/- 2/6 
15х12 2/- 2/8 2/9 3/5 


Cheap Unmounted Line. 


8х s 8d. 10х8.104. 13х10, 1s. 15x12, 1s. 6d. 
opying from Prints, 6d. each extra. 


PLACK AND WHITE GLOSSY OR MATT 
PHOTO POSTCARDS, 
12. 1/-; 50, 3/6; 100, 5/6. 
Machine printed — 50, 2/6; 100, 5/.. 


PICTURE POSTCARDS. 


Half-tone with Block.  Collotype. Photo 
250 = 716 10/- 
500 16/6 9/6 18/. 

1,000 20/6 14/6 35/- 


Short Printed Titles free. from Negatives or Prints. 
— "ian 


We, the first firm to print Photo Postcards, 
are at your service. 


REAL PHOTO VIEW POSTCARDS. 


Sample gross, 5/6 post paid. 
From print or negative. Special Offer. 


GET OUR "LILY"' BOOK NOW. 
Containing full details of Phcto Printing Dept., 
formuie, Prices of our Material, and much 
MSC/ Mc information, and is free. 
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THE 


“JAYNAY’ 
UIGKSET 
TRIPODS. 


In three 
qualities. 


Fix 
in 3 
seconds. 
No. 2 
weiths 
22 os. 
Height, 
56 ins., 
whs n 
closed 
22 ins. 


Price 


7/-, 8/6, 
10/6. 


LIGHT, 
STRONG, 
RIGID. 


N«at Ebonised 
Finish. 


ALL DEALERS STOCK THESE 
STANDS, OR FROM 


J. & A. WILKINSON, 
6, St. Oswald Street, Manchester. 
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Wonderful Vatue. 


The Artistic Frame, sm. 


20 P 
х [24/-] X 


Solid pressed Walnut-Ash, with glass and backs. 
Dainty Leatherette P.P.C. Frames, 1/4 sample doz. 
THE BIRMINGHAM MCULDING WAREHOUSE, 


48, Great Hampton Street, Birm!ngham. 
Catalocucs free. 


ART MOUNTING 


papers give art style to your 
prints. Good taste plus economy. 
Send 54. to-day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. 


In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 X 
10. ог 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, In sheets 25 х 20, 2d. 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 
Try a sample packet this week, or send 6d. now 

for the “Gadsby Samples." 
МУ, FRANK GADSBY, 

(Art Framing and Mounting.) 

BRAUNSTON GAIE, LEICESTER. 


arum ILC -—— ^^“ өы" 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 
ADVERTISE IN 
“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 


June 24, 1912. 


LONDON. © 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


CAMERAS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 
OR BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


}.рІ. Staley's Roy al Clegil Reflex, 
beautifully finished, and absolutely 
reliable, fitted with Lancaster's 
F/6 lens, and 3 double slides ... £129 10 0 
l.pl. First Grade Planex Вей >х 
Camera. fitted with Goerz Celor 
lens  F/4.5. 
adapter and 12envelopes, complete 
in best quality leather case; cost 


21 10s, ... " m "S 
Ashford’s Giraffe Tripod, with an 
extra adjustable head, new con- 
dition jas ses ENS 
1 Folding Pocket Kodak, 
original model... wee eae sis 
l.pl. Ernemann Folding Plate 
Camera, fitted with Detective 
aplanat lens F/6.8. speeds up to 
1/100th sec., and 3slides ... 5 
No. 2 Folding Brownie Camera, 
equal to new ... abe ‘is tue 
i-pl. Holborn Ilex, Cooke lens, 
Series III. Е/Є.8, carries 12 plates, 
rack focussing; cost £6 10s. zd 
i-pl. first quality Focal - plane 
Camera, double extension, rising 
and cross front, speeds up to 
1/1000th sec., as new (no lens), 
3 single slides ... 
ł-plate Superb 


Mackenzie-Wishart 


£13 0 


15 


Focal - plane 
Camera, fitted Cooke lens F/6.5, 
speeds up to 1/1000th sec., double 
extension, rack focussing, two view 
finders and spirit level, with 3 
slides, new condition ëse zs 


£6 19 6 


100's OF OTHER SNAPS IN OUR 
MONTHLY LIST, SENT POST FREE. 


31 x 34 Plico and Bull’s-eye Kc daks, | 

daylight-loading - -.. each, 7/6 and 12/6 
Several 1-pl. Stand Cameras, com- 

ple:e with lens, dark slide, and 

tripod ... Me each 14/6, 16:6 and 28/- 
No. 3 Carbine, fitted with Beck 

symmetrical lens, daylight loading £1 18 6 
No. 1 Ensignette, fitted Cooke lens 

F/5.8, almost new  ... MA . £319 6 
3} x 2% Coriel Folding Plate 

Camers, time and inst. shutter, 

3 slides, new condition ие ... 
{-р]. Field Camera, double exten- 

sion, R.R. lens, 1 doub'e stide, and 


tripod  .. ТЄ eae a sas 
Whole-pl. Field Camera, double 
cxtension, R.R. lens, 2 double 
slides, no shutter or tripod ... aus 
l-pl. Carbine Camera, fitted Bec 
lens in speeded shutter А 
5x4 Wizard Camera, К.К. lens in 
Unicum shutter, and 1 double slide 
5x4 Busch Beecam Camera, R.R. 
lens in auto. shutter, speeds up to 
1/100th зес., апа 1 double slide, new £2 Б 
No. 3 Cartridge Daylight-loading 
K £1 10 


No. 4 Cartridge Daylight-loading 
Kodak .. 2 3 a .. £1 18 
j-pl. Pocket Wizard Camera, 
R.R. lens in auto. shutter, and 2 
double slides ... А 


$-р1. Folding Plate Camera, achro- 
matic lens, t. b. i. shutter and 2 


1-51 Superb Camera, К.К. lens 
in auto. shutter, and 3 slides £1 50 
ANY ARTICLE SUPPLIED ON OUR 
EASY PAYMENT SYSTEM. 


£1 4 8 
£1 10 


£2 17 
£117 
£1 15 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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HINTON & OO0.'8 New 


"Switoh" Dark-Room Lamps 


(PATENTED.) 


—— — a 
Instan changed from Ruby to Orange othe 
O tas on or Candle Switched to diferent 
colour as easily as Electric Light. 


No. 1 for Electric Light, 35/-, Including three 8-c.p. Glow 
Lamps, any Voltage. No. 2 for Gas, 27/6. No. З for ОП, 
No. & tor Candle, 14. 


The great feature of this entirely 
New Lamp isthe ease of changing 
the coloured lights, by a slight 

movement 


| venience 
І will be ap- 
y preciated 
by Photo- 
graphers 
using a 
variety of 


light 18 re- 
quired for 
a short 
time to examine 
progress of de- 
velopment. The 
Lamp is glazed 
with any two 
colours esired 
and either ol 
which can be 
instantaneously 
lighted by the 
siiding light. The 
whois [front of 
Lamp 1s reris 
NO. 1 Electric. nated an 
diftused b e 
large ground glass front screen, The Electric and 
Gas patterns are 
also provided 


with outside T | 0 
white lights. 0 CL 
Write for full 

description. "m tei Aes ST 


Inventors 
and Makers: 


STRAND W.C. 


HIGH LEVEL quality 
LOW LEVEL prices 


Exceptionally favourable easy terms for 

the purchase of any article in our Sale 

Catalogue. Any article on approval. 

ERVICE.—Half-plate Staley's Britisher Reflex, 

three double slides, very slightly soiled; only 
£13 13s. ; 12 monthly payments £1 5$. 

SERVICE.—Quarter- plate Videx, Voigtlander 
Heliar lens, F/4.5, film-pack adapter, one slide, in very 
fine condition: £18 18s.; 12 monthly payments 

s. 7d. 

SERVICE.—Quarter- plate All-British Planex, 
fitted with Zeiss Protar lens, three slides, in very 
fair condition; £12 12s.; 12 monthly payments £1 3s. 

SERVICE.—Quarter- plate Planex focal - plane 
reflex, fitted with reliable focal-plane shutter, speeds 
to 1/1000th sec., three double aluminium bound 
slides; £3 15s. ; 12 monthly payments 6s. 11d. 

SERVICE.—Quarter-plate folding hand -stand 
camera, rectilinear lens, Bausch & Lomb shutter, 
three slides, focussing screen, finder; usual price 
£1 9s. 6d., quite new; reduced 24s. 6d. 

SERVICE.— Postcard folding camera, handsome 
model, fitted with В.В. lens, Bausch & Lomb 
shutter, rising front, focussing scale, brilliant finder, 
three slides, absolutely new ; reduced price £1 8s. 6d. 

SERVICE.—No. 2 Blocknote, 34 X23 Zeiss lens. 
thirteen slides, two cases, film-pack adapter, fine 
condition: £10 10s. ; 11 monthly payments £1 18. 

SERVICE.—Quarter-plate box-form long-extension 
camera by Dallmeyer, rack focus, rising and cross 
front, R.R. lens, Bausch & Lomb shutter, six 
Dallmeyer patent double dark slides, solid leather 
case, atsolutely new; worth about £10; reduced 
42s. 6d. ; six monthly payments, 7s. 9d. 

SERVICE.—Half-plate Thornton - Pickard long 
extension camera, rising and swing front, swing and 
reversing back, turntable, rack-work wide-angle 
movement, Thornton-Pickard t. and i. shutter, speed 
indicator, pneumatic release, Aldis anastigmat lens, 
F/7.7, iris diaphragm, best quality double dark 
book-form slides, tripod; £3 10s.: 12 monthly 
payments, 6s. 5d. 

SERVICE .—Quarter-plate Panros, 5 in. Homo, 
centric, F/5.6, Mackenzie slide, twelve envelopes; 
three double slides, slightly soiled; £11 17s. 6d. 
12 monthly payments, £1 1s. 9d. 


THE SERVICE CO. LTD., 
292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C. 
Telephone, 2071 City. 


SALE AND 


EXCHANGE. 


TERMS.—A Aaupenny per word, prepaid, minimum ба. Latest date, 9 a.m. Tuesday, or by 


Telephone up to 11 a.m. 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, subject to a commission оу 2} ter cent., payable 
by the ри’ chaser, whether a sale ts effected or not; minimum jee, 1s. Remittance must 
be made payable to Hazell, Watson & Viney, La. | 

FORWARDING.— Replies /orwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 

WARNING.—JDo not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that а deposit (o 
their value has been made with us or other responsible party. 

Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received by us unless specially arranged sor. 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seiler of any coods jor which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties; and the 
deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceplance of this cause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of us. 


No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Stereo. camera by Ross, pair Ross anastig- 
mats, all brass-bound, 3 dark slides, strong 
leather case; also pair of planiscopes to fit 
lenses; perfect condition; a bargain; £10.— 
J. Service, 14-20, St. Mary Axe, London. 


No. 2k Ensignette camera, fitted Ensign 
anastigmat lens, F/7.7, printing box; both in 
erfect condition; sell £3 10s.—Hansen, 9, 
Victoria Street, Arbroath. 

Ernemann Vest Pocket camera, for plates 
13 by 2 5-16ths, bob shutter, with 6 dark 
slides; perfect condition; cost £3 9s. 6d.; 
price £2 7s. 6d.--W. Rawlings, 406, Mare 
Street, Hackney. 

Vest Pocket Ernemann, F/6.8, aplanat, 8 
slides, direct vision finder, antinous release, 
ood as new; £2 5s.—Topham, 55, 
Besuchen Road, Bristol. 

Mira] Reflex, quarter-plate, with Aldis 
anastigmatic lens, F/6, 2 double dark slides, 
and Houghton’s adapter; cost £9; accept 
£5; approval; deposit.—Fox, 7, Christchurch 
Road, Norwich. 

Quarter-plate self-erecting Nimrod Auto- 
man, Busch F/6.5 lens, panoptic shutter, 
t., b., various speeds, double extension, all 
movements, Houghton adapter, 30 envelopes, 
and bag; £3 5s.— Iles, West Park, Leeds. 


Reflex quarter-plate Watson's Argus, focal- 
plane, 1-16th to 1-1,200th sec., double exten- 
sion, reversing back, Watson's Holostigmat 
lens (convert., 64 in., 104 in., 124 in.). F/6.5, 
3 d. d. slides, leather case; cost £19 108. : 
accept £12.—Cole, 352, Barking Road, 
Plaistow. 

£2 2s. quarter-plate Lancaster Instanto- 
graph, dark slide, tripod; 30s.; exchange 
postcard hand camera; offers.—F. Carter, 
Drighlington, Bradford. 


Quarter-plate Excelsior No. 4 folding 
camera, Dr. Farber's rapid aplanat lens, 
F/7.5, three double dark slides, brass tele- 
scopic stand, and case; in splendid. condi- 
tion; cost £3 17s. 6d. ; will take 35s. ; appro- 
val.—F. Last, 55, Waverley Road, Bristol. 


Splendid quarter-plate Kodak, No. 3 East- 
man eight-guinea model, telescopic stand, 
waterproof bag, almost new, perfect; accept 
£3 10s.—Caldwell, 33, Keighley Road, Skip- 
ton. 

Thornton-Pickard double plate focal-plane 
folding Ruby, new last year, scarcely used, 
Beck Isostigmar, F/5.8. Unicum shutter, 
timed to 1-1,000th, 3 double slides, telescopic 
tripod; £7 10s.—Dr. Heald, 89, Asylum 
Road, Peckham, S.E. 

34 Бу 24 Pocket Kibitz, Goerz Cefor lens, 
F/4.5, Compound shutter, 12 slides, film-pack 
adapter, leather case, splendid condition; 
cost £12; sell £6.—Thomas M'Clure, Prest- 
wick. ; 

Watson's half-plate camera, three double 
backs, focal.plane shutter, turntable, tripod, 
and carrying cases; cost over £20; take £10. 
—Della Porta, Church Stretton. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


Half-plate camera, slides, r. r. lens, tripod, 
carrying cases; as new.— Barnett, 22, Shrews- 
bury Hoad, Birkenhead. 

Half-plate camera, 4 double slides, behind- 
lens stereoscopic shutter, in stiff case, 35s. ; 
adapter and 3 Thornton-Pickard quarter- 
plate double slides, 10s. 6d.; 5 in. Aldis lens 
in Unicum shutter, 30s.—56, St. Mary's Road, 
Peckham, S.E. Seen by appointment. 

Half-plate focal-plane Xit, 6 double slides, 
fitted Rosa Zeiss convertible Protar, Series 
УП.а, F/6.3, also Busch Bis-Telar tele-objec- 
tive lenses; cost £26 10s.: only used tew 
times; sell £18; approval; deposit. —George, 
2, Clarence Buildings, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 

Thornton-Pickard _ half.plate Imperial 
camera, case, three-fold ash tripod, case, d. d. 
slide, good lens, quite new; cost £4; accept 
£3. Ia F. P. Kodak, portrait attachment, Bee 
meter; cost £2 12s. 6d.; accept £1 15s. 
“ Amateur Photographer," 80 numbers, 5s.— 
Balm, Harold Grove, Frinton-on-Sea. 

Goerz-Anschutz latest pattern 5 by 4 fold- 
ing camera, Dagor lens, 3 d. d. slides and 
case, new condition, also sundries; price 
£10.—Lake, 37, Mansfield Road, Шота, 
Essex. 

9 by 4 Folding Pecto 1a, r. r. lens, rising 
front, 4 d. d. slides, quarter-plate adapters, 
with tripod and complete outfit; cost £5; sell 
4ó5s.—' Thompson, 151, Commercial Road. 
Peckham, S.E. 

Sanderson half-plate Ensign, anastigmat 
lens, F/5.8, Koilos shutter, 4 1 d. slides, and 
Premo film-pack adapter, solid leather case 
for above, folding wood tripod, perfect con- 
dition; cost £13 10s.; accept £8 10s.; appro- 
val; deposit.—M. G. Naylor, Coundon Road, 
Coventry. 

Ensign folding quarter-plate camera, r. r. 
lens; also quarter-plate Kodak, and magazine 
cameras.—Nye, ‘‘Aldhurst,” | Drewstead 
Road, Streatham. 

5 by 4 stand or studio camera by Watson, 
Dallmeyer R.R. lens, 3 slides, case; £2 5s. 
9 by 4 Beck's Frena, Beck-Steinheil Ortho- 
stigmat; cost 12 guineas; £3 33.; as new. 
Also Memo Егепа; £1 5s.—Ross, 31, More- 
ton Place, Victoria. 


Vest pocket Tenax, Goerz lens, 6 slides, 2 
purses; excellent condition; price £5 10s. 

Bis-Telar, F/9, 10-in. focus, in ordinary 
mount; 25s. 

Planastigmat, Е/6.8, anastigmat,  6-in. 
focus, in compound shutter (also original 
mount); £3 15s.—Letters only, B. Dunning, 
Junior Constitution Club, Piccadilly, W. 


Camera, half-plate, nearly new, complete, 
$ d. d. slides, tripod, canvas case, t. and i. 
shutter, splendid lens: what  offers?—45, 
Mafeking donde; Seven Kings. 

Quarter-plate M.C.C. camera, F/5.6 lens, 
all movements, and case and tripod; £3 5s.— 
Honychurch, Erdington. | 

Quarter-plate folding Rajar; quite new; 
cost £4: accept 32s. 6d.—8, Kitchener Drive, 
Orrell Park, Liverpool. ` 


WITH ADVERTISERS. 


IO (Supplement) 


Sale and Exchange.—(continued.) 


10 by 8 camera by Collins, all movements, 
Dallmeyer lens, double slide, and case; 58s. 
—103, Trentham Street, Southfields, London. 

Half-plate camera, swing-back, rising 
front, double extension, Beck lens, F,8, 2 
dark slides, сазе; £3. or offer.—D. Macbeth, 
Craig-Rossie, Cambuslang. 

Quarter-plate No. 4 Carbine, plates or 
films, Beck lens, 6 sheaths; £2 7s. 6d. 
Quarter-plate stand outfit, complete, £1. 
Both in good condition. Would exchange 
both for good postcard camera; approval, 
deposit.—Chappell, Tobacconist, Millom. 


Half-plate mahogany camera, 6 d. d. 
mahogany slides, special F 8 lens, also wide- 
angle, three-fold tripod, cloth, leather case, 
gross Imperial plates; 5 guineas. Ensign 
sink cabinet; cost 75s. ; 40s. Will exchange 
for whole-plate. All excellent condition.— 
Postmaster, Beaconsfield. 


SANDS, HUNTER&CO. 


A selection from our catalogue. 


COST. ACCEPT. 

4} x3} London Ster oscopic £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Co.'s Focal-plane Roll-film 
Camera, Goerz Dagor lens 

F/68. and case .. 1500 815 0 


41x31 Lizers’ Challenge Day- 
spool, R. R. leus, in Unicum 
shutter, plate attachment, 
focussing screen, 3 double 
plate holders, 2 cases ... ao 
43 хз Newman & Guacdia's 
Nydia, Ross Homocentric lens, 
2 changing boxes for 8 plates, 
filmpack adapter, and cases ... 15 10 0 
41x 5; Tropical Model Sander- 
son, made of polished teak, 
latest pattern, Staley s Eury- 
plan lens F.5'6, in Compound 
shutter, 6 teak book-forin slides 
and case... ve ss ves 
4х3, Shew's ХИ, Aldis lens 
F 6. Unicum shutter. б doulle 


18 5 0 1115 0 


plate holders, and case ... 712 6 415 0 
5x4 Watson's Alpha, double 

extension, Beck DoubleAplanat 

lens, in Auto shutter, 3 mahog- 

any double slides 910 0 410 0 


x + Tropical Sanderson, 
made of polished teak, Cooke 
lens F.6.5. 64 in. focus, also 
Cooke extension lens, 11 in. 
focus, 3 double teak plate- 
holders, Houghton envelope 
adapter, and cise ici p 
6x4; No. 4a Speed Kodak, Carl 
Zeiss Tessar lens F/4'5, focal- 
plane sh tter, takes Kodak roll 
filins 6X 44 in.. and case dus 
63x41 Goe z-Anschutz, Моде! 
A shutter, 5 secs. to 1/1000, 
pneumatic release, Dagor lens 
Е 68. 6 double slides, case... 
4} “3$ Adams’ Radex Reflex, 
revolving back, Adams’ Patent 
Focal- Jane shutter, Zeiss 
Tessar lens F4 5, 3 double 
slides, shop soiled only ..26 9 0 №00 
5х4 Adams Minex Rifle 
De Luxe, Zeiss Protar lens 
F/6'3 “П.а, No. 10. 8 and 14 in. 
focus. 3 double slides, teather 
case, latest model, in new 
condition |... m ao oes 
1}x3} Voigtlander Hellar, 
Focal-plane, rack focussing 
double extension, Нейаг lens 
F.45, 4 double slides, and 
case, in good condition .1700 1115 O 
45107 m m Staley Stereax, 
latest model, with focussing 
adjustment, focal-plane shutter, 
Car] Zeiss Tessar lenses F4 5, 
6 single slides, — film-pack 
adapter. in absolutely new 
, с папой -> i e vis 
5х3. Dallmeyer Corres- 
pondent, inade cf polished 
mahogany, double extension, 
Dallmever Stigmatic lens F 6, 
in Unicum shutter, 3 double 
plate bolders, and case ... 1717 6 918 6 


Any apparatus sent on Approval against Cash Deposit. 
LIST POST FREE. 


31, Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 


(3 minutes from Charing Cross.) 


C^ 


19 10 0 1410 0 
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18 7 0 1417 6 
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34 by 24 Cameo, 1912, Aldis anastigmat, 
6 slides, focussing screen ; absolutely perfect ; 
only month old; 38s.; approval, deposit.— 
Lowen, 3, Richmond Street, Barnsbury. 

Going abroad. Must be sold. Half-plate 
camera, triple extension, all movements, 
tripod, $ d. d. slides, and bag; complete; 
£3, or nearest. Also lamp, frames, dishes, 
background, and all accessories going cheap. 
Good projection lantern, with spirit lamp; 
£1. Approval on deposit.—Atter, Sandford 
Road, Syston, near Leicester. 

Postcard Carbine, Aldis lens, almost new, 
case, and tripod: 70s. Houghton quarter- 
plate enlarger: 10s. 90 lantern slides; offers. 
—17, Wilton Street, London, S.W. 

Double-extension quarter. plate Thornton- 
Pickard 1911. Duplex-Reflex, 3 best book- 
form slides; new condition; lens not fitted; 
cost £12; sell £8.—Walton, Milton, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

5 by 4 folding Ruby camera, No. 2, Mac- 
kenzie slide, 12 envelopes in case, no lens; 
cost over £7; price £3 17s. 6d.—Evans, 5, 
Dean Avenue, Newton Heath. 


Eastman’s folding quarter-plate 


Kodak, 


ete.: 50s.; perfect.—Pebbles, Birch Vale, 
Stockport. 

Watson’s Premier whole-plate stand 
camera, mahogany, with square leather 


bellows, rising front, swing and reversing 
back, 6 double dark slides, Dallmeyer R.R. 
10 by 8 lens, F/7.5; condition good as new, 
solid leather case, two-fold sliding ash 
tripod; cost £27 12s. What offers?—Albert 
Cook, 26, Grosvenor Place, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Quarter-plate, double extension bellows, 
4 d. d. slides, with adapters for lantern films, 
splendid lens, stand, and carrier, сазе; сот- 
plete; original cost, £4: take 20s. Half- 
plate, double extension bellows, 4 d. d. slides, 
adapters for quarter-plates, instantaneous 
shutter. R.R. splendid lens, tripod; com- 
рее 50s.— Letters, B., 41, Hanover Street, 

eckham, S.E. 


Lancaster quarter-plate Instantograph, alu- 
minium fittings, very light, 3 double dark 
slides, tripod, 'Thornton-Pickard — shutter; 
cost nearly £5; accept 37s. 6d.— Rev. Hope, 
Longbrook Street, Exeter. 


Quarter-plate Shew focal-plane Press re- 
flector, Goerz Color lens. F;4.8, Mackenzie- 
Wishart slide, 9 envelopes; new condition ; 


cost £21; take £11 10s. —97a, Streatham Hill. 


LENSES, ETC. 


10 by 8 R.R. lens, iris, F/6, cap and flange, 
complete; new; bargain; 17s.—103, 'Tren- 
tham Street, Southfields, London. 

Two Cooke lenses, Series ПТ., 44 by 34, 
equal focus, Fj5.05, Nos. 3914 and 3923, 
paired for stereo work; offers wanted.— 
Habergham, Hebden Bridge. 


6-inch Beck Isostigmar, F/5.8; equal new ; 
$5s.: exchange roll-film camera; ofters.— 
H. Rowland, Bodmin. 

Dallmeyer 2B patent portrait lens, F/3, iris. 
8]-inch focus; cost £14; sell £8.—Walton, 
Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Beck R.R. lens, 10 by 8, iris diaphragm ; 
cost £7 12s. 6d. ; will take £5 103.. or nearest 
offer; perfect condition. — A. L. R., 71, Beal- 
mont Avenue, West Green, N. 

Beck's F/5.8 Isostigmar lens, 6-in., 9-in., 
and lli-in. focus, in Celverex shutter; un- 
used, perfect; 50s.—Byham, 131, Constitu- 
tion Hill, Birmingham. 

Quarter-plate Zeiss double Protar, УП.а, 
3-foci, in Unicum shutter; finest lens made; 
£4 5s.: cost £8 10s.—No. 3,385, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. 


VARIOUS. 


Half-plate focal-plane shutter, model 3, 
Thornton-Pickard ; cost £3; price £2 25.— 
Evans, 5, Dean Avenue, Newton Heath. 
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Best’s Safelight lamp, orange and ruby 
screens, 8з. 6d.; telescopic tripod, 5s. 6d. ; 
2 large backgrounds, 10s. 64.; Primus iso. 
light filter, 5s.; planiscope for portraiture, 
5s. ; 6 half-plate dishes, 3s. ; 2 10 by 12 dishes, 
2s.; 1 15 by 12 printing frame, 3s. 64.; 1 
whole-plate printing frame, 1s. 6d.; 4 half- 
plate printing frames, 2s. 6d. ; negative box 
for 24 half-plates, 2s. 6d.; focussing cloth, 
2s.; 2 printing meters, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.— 
O. G. Naylor, Coundon Road, Coventry. 


Will exchange Edison Home phonograph. 
55 records, case for 36 records, stand, rose. 
bell. and bag: all in perfect condition; cost 
£10; for good hand camera, complete.— Н. 
Greenwood, 26, Clover Hill Road, Nelson. 


Lancs. 


To Amateurs and others.—Coating ma- 
chine, complete; perfect condition; £5. or 
offer, including secret formula; sacrifice. 
Sent on receipt of cash, carriage paid, to any 
London address, or inspection invited. in 
which case apply to S. Down, 8, Upper 
Grove, South. Norwood, S.E. 


T 8S best market to buy, sell, or exchange 

photographic apparatus. Catalogues 
describing 1,300 Bargains post free. Easy 
payments arranged. High-class apparatus 
purchased for cash or taken in exchange.— 
The Westminster Photographic Exchange, 
Ltd., 111, Oxford Street, and 119. Victoria 
Street, London. 


AE apparatus, either new or second- 
hand, supplied on Gradual Payment 
Terms. Order must be accompanied by 
small first instalment, balance from 2s. 
weekly, at customers’ option. All second- 
hand apparatus guaranteed. No delay or 
any objectionable inquiries. If unable to call, 
write at once for Order Form and Second- 
hand List for May.—Citv Sale and Exchange, 
81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


Reflex cameras. We have specialised in 
reflex cameras during the past ten years, and 
have sold more of our own Planex reflex 
cameras than all other makers’ put together. 
We hold the largest stock in the kingdom of 
high-class reflex cameras by all makers. Full 
lists free on application to the Citv Sale and 
Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, Е.С. 


Vest-pocket cameras at all prices from 30s. 
to £50. Huge variety. both new and second- 
hand. can be inspected and purchased either 
for cash or on gradual payment terms. Cali 
or write to the Citv Sale and Exchange, 81, 
Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


Large stock of prismatic and other field 
glasses, by every maker, at bargain prices 
for prompt cash or supplied on gradual pay- 
ment terms. Full list, with order form, free 
on application to the City Sale and Ex- 
change, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


Repairs. We maintain а fully equipped 
workshop, with skilled workmen, and can 
deal with repairs to any kind of photographic 
or scientific apparatus. Low charges, 
)romptness, and special care taken with 
Е. goods. Quotations or estimates 
free on receipt of the job, if required.—City 
Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


Mirrors for reflex cameras (any make), 
finest surface-silvered plane-parallel, thin 
patent plate glass; any size cut to measure- 
ment. (paper pattern or old mirror preferred). 
Up to 3 by 3 in., 3s.: 4 bv 3, 4%.; 4 by 5, 
6s. 6d., and in proportion. Special terms for 
trade.—City Sale and Exchange, 81, Alders- 
gate Street, E.C. 


PENCER'S SPECTAL BARGAIN this 
K) week:—74 Бу 5 Beck-Stenheil orthostig- 
mat, No. 5a, F/6.8, iris, giving three foci, 
T3 1n., 124 in.. and 14% in.: cost £8 10s; 
£5 7s. 6d.—41, Harrow Road, Edgware 
Road, W. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Sale and Exchange. (continued. 


АГЕ-РГАТЕ 4a FOLDING KODAK. 
Goerz-Dagor lens,  F/6.8, Automat 
shutter, direct view-finder, and leather case, 
perfect; cost £19 7s.; price £9 17s. 6d. ; lens 
alone cost £8 15s.; approval; deposit.— 
Watson's, 84, High Street, Sheffield. 


ZEISS MINIMUM PALMOS, quarter- 
plate, Zeiss Tessar lens, F/4.5, three d. d. 
slides, Premo adapter, and leather case; 
cost £16 16s.; absolutely new condition; 
rice £10 7s. 6d.; approval; deposit.— 
Watson's, 84, High Street, Sheffield. 


MARION'S SOHO REFLEX, quarter- 
plate, Goerz 6 in. Dagor lens, F/6.8, three 
d. d. slides, Premo adapter, magnifiers in 
case, and leather case for outfit, with sling 
strap; cost £20 10s.; unscratched, perfect; 

rice £11 17s. 6d.; approval; deposit.— 
Watson's. 84, High Street, Sheffield. 


T AYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPHIC  EX- 
CHANGE.—Cameras bought, sold, 
exchanged.—2la, Store Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, London. 


TAYLOR.—Adams’ Videx, quarter-plate, 
swing front, Protar lens, F/6.3, Adams’ 
changing box, case; cost £35; £16 16s. 


TAYLOR.—Vest Pocket Tenax, Syntor 
lens, 6 slides; £4 10s. 
TAYLOR.—Butcher's Ralli  focal-plane 


hand, quarter-plate, Dallmeyer extra rapid 
г. г. lens, F/5.9, 3 slides; £5 5s., or 12 pay- 
ments 9s. 7d. 

TAYLOR.—Klimax folding hand, 5 by 4, 
double extension, Aldis Uno lens, F/7.7, 
Sector shutter, 6 slides, as new; £3 10s. 

TAYLOR.—AII-British Reflex, 34 by 24, 
Collinear lens, F/5.6, 6 slides, £7 7s. 


TAYLOR.—Quarter-plate Ruby Reflex, 
1912, nearly new; £7 7s. 
TA YLOR.—Zeiss Double Protar 


lens, 
F/6.3, 64 in. Koilos shutter; £6 18s. 6d. 


TAYLOR.—Ruby Reflex by extendéd pay- 
ments, £9 model, 12 payments 16s. 4d. 


TAYLOR for liberal exchange value. 


. TAYLOR.—Apparatus, any make, by ex- 
tended payments. 


————— 


+ WANTED. + | 


MLOKFORD STREET, TO GET-TOUR GODS 
CAMERAS, ETC. HI. V/C TORIA STREET, LONDON. UPON THE 
Wanted, quarter-plate Adams’ Vesta, or 
pod 52: т prompt eee Вертов АИ: 
e, Pembroke House, Hinckley. MARKET 
MÁS pes: Ensignette No. 1, Cooke lens; AN AUCTION SALE OF ADVERTISE IN 
state lowest price; approval.—McLauchlan, 
9, Melville Crescent, nburgh. CAMERAS AND LENSES “THE AMATEUR 
R fl , 5 b 2 , , T 
sion bod! condition tate dmi" exten- | 1s held at STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS every | PHOTOGRAPHER 
when new.—No. 3,383, 52, Long Acre, W.C. Friday throughout the сы ee and par- AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Wanted, 34 by 24 Zeiss Bebé, Shew, or ticulars on application. s receive p: included gs 
other good set.—Stewart, 6, Clifton Place, шеп dues Me "m 
Glasgow. 33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.O. 


Wanted, quarter-plate folding hand camera 
for plates, latest pattern, good maker ; limit, 
55з.—76, Whitefriars Street, Coventry. 


Wanted, vest pocket camera, preferably 
Kodak, not Ensignette ; state full particulars. 
—Welch, Tintagel, Bromley, Kent. 

Wanted, 34 by 24 folding pocket camera, 
plates, film-pack.—Dr. Peacock, Leyburn. 

Wanted, immediately, for prompt cash, 
latest pattern Goerz 5 by 4 Anschutz, with 
Celor lens, 5 slides, film-pack adapter, and 
case; g price given; write or call.— 
Green, City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime 
Street, London, E.C. 


VARIOUS. 
Wanted, “The A. P. and P. N.” for July 
17, 1911.— No. 3,384, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Wanted. Wratten and Wainwright's K 
screens.—Farmar, 7, Bevington Road, 
Beckenham. 


LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS. 


Having your negatives developed by Experts 
means better results and less trouble to you. 


To test the quality of our work, cut out thie 
announcement and send us your first spool, and it 
will be developed and printed free of charge. 


Our moderate charges will please you and will 
be found detailed in our Booklet “НЕГР FOR 
AMATEURS.” 


A. B. HITCHINS & CO., 
10, VERNON PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone: 9140 City. 


чс А МЕР А e 


EXCHANGED. 


ILLUSTRATED ano BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE. 


WESTMINSTER CAMERAS | 


| are eminently Practical Productions. 
| NO FINER VALUE OBTAINABLE. |E 
h 


— —— » 


# WESTMINSTER 
." PHOTOCRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ, 170. 


NEW 
TIME-TANK. 


GERMAN SILVER NICKEL PLATE. 


4-plate 


14/- 


Specially 

designed 

for use 
with a Thermometer. 


Send for Cata:ogue of Meters, 
Thermometers, and Watkins’ Helps. 


WATKINS METER С0., Hereford. 


Je, M. & OO. 


CHLORIDE OF GOLD, 


IN TUBES, BULBS, or BOTTLES. 


Guaranteed full weight and full percentage. 
Fine Gold contents, 74 grs. рег 15-gr. tube. 


JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LTD., 
7& to 81, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, Е.С. 


PARAGO 


PLATES. 


Paragon Manual of Photography Es 2 us 6d. Post Free 8d. 
Paragon Exposure Calculator and Disc  ... .. 6d. » » 7а. 
Paragon Manual, stout binding, with Disc ш: 1/- » » 13 
FROM ALL DEALERS, OR— THE PARAGON DRY PLATE COMPANY, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


I2 (Supplement) 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


June 24, 1912. 


E 


PROFESSIONAL € TRADE ADVTS. =. 


dob bbb > Ni 
SPECIAL 
PREPAID SCALE. 


Photographic Businesses or Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. 
Assistants wanting Situations. Misceilancous, Protessional, and Trade Announcements. 


4d. per Word, Minimum, 18. Od. 
A BARGAIN.—Catalogue of Photographic 

Materials, post free. Mounts, Back- 
grounds, Papers, Cameras at lowest manu- 
facturers’ prices. Postcards, 2s. 6d. 100, 
post free. Samples free.—Crown Manu- 
iactory, Rotherham. 


MATEURS’ FILMS AND PLATES 
y Panpa, printing, еїс.; any process. 
List free.—Geo. Drew, Linden Road, West- 
gate-on-Sea. 
MA'TEURS' PLATES, FILMS (roll or 
flat) carefully Developed, Printed and 
Mounted, at low charges. Best results ob. 
tained. Quotations free.— Walter Staynes. 
Market Street. Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


MATEUR WORK A SPECIALITY.— 
Developing (twelve exposures, 1s.) 
Enlarging. Lantern Slides, Retouching, 
Printing, etc. List Нее.— Е. . Dawes, 
Photo Works, 26, Brown Street, Manchester. 


ARE BACKGROUNDS by L. Pemberton 
A (late Seavey, New York), painter of 
high-grade backgrounds. 8 by 6, 6s.; 8 by 7, 
8s. See sketchy designs. Samo Pember- 
ton’s. Rishton. Lancs. 


RT BACKGROUND S.—Beautiful 
scenes, 8 by 6, 5s. 6d. ; 8 by 7, 7s. 64. ; 
8 by 8, 9s. 6d.; clouds, 1s. 9d. Painted on 
canvas. Designs, stamp.—S. Hocking and 
Sons, Bradley Street, Church. Lancashire. 
AS nor BACKGROUNDS, interiors, 
exteriors, clouds, conservatories, land- 
scapes, novelties. 8 by 6, 5s. 9d.; 8 by 7, 
8з.; 8 by 8, 10s. Scenes both sides, 8s. 6d., 
12s, 15s. Designs, stamp.—Halls, Scenic 
Artists, 68, Grange. Avenue. Reading. 
RTISTIC RETOUCHING.—Knife work 
a  speciality.—Marion  Hellyer, 98, 
Whiteladies’ Road, Сийоп, Bristol. 


OOKS оп Photography, Educational, 
Scientific, Literary, w, Medical, and 
all other subjects. Second-hand at half- 


rices; new at 25 per cent. discount. 
atalogue free. State wants. Books 
sent on approval. Books bought. Best 


rices given.—W. G. Foyle, 135, Charing 

?ross Road. London. W.C 
OURNEMOUTH. — Visitors supplied 
with everything photographic, Large 

stock. Developing апа prints The 

Camera Shop, Town Hall Avenue (opposite 

Arcade). 

Cae Shutters, of all descriptions, 


Repaired and altered; best workmanship 
guaranteed. Prices moderate. — Frank, 


camera maker, 67, Saltmarket, Glasgow. 


OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any photograph, enlarged or re- 


duced, quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 
ls. 6d.; postage, 24. Also Developing. 
Printing. Retouching 


; best work only.— 
Furniss. The Studio. Langsett Road. Shef- 


field Established 1894 


' (AYCLOPZEDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY " 
—a most informative апа beautiful 
work, indispensable to the amateur; cost 
613.; condition as new; offers invited.—R. 
Dunn, 1, Furley Street, Peckham, S.E. 


О YOU PHOTOGRAPH ?—Try a sample 
of either P.O.P.. self-toning, or gas- 
light paper or cards; two stamps. Cameras 
hought for cash or exchanged.— Martin, 
Chemist. Southampton. 
NLARGEMENTS.—Caretul, experienced 
work. Finest results guaranteed. 8} by 
6), ls.: 10 by 8, 1s. 34.; 12 Бу 10, 1s. 64.: 
15 by 12. 2s. 3d. Competition line, 10 by 8, 
10d.: 12 by 10. 1s: 15 by 12. 1s. 6d. Art 
List of Developing. Printing, Finishing, etc.. 
free. —R. and Chapman. The Studios. 
Buckingham. 


Latest time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


pm e Ee 


POSTCARD PRINTING. 


ENAMELLED or MATT. 


d. 
PER DOZ. 


9 / б PER cross. 


Finest quality and finish. Every card enamelled 
on specialy prepared plate glass and trimmed by 
hand. BROMIDE (Enamelled or Matt) : 1/- doz.; 100 5/6. 
Special Quotations for Quantities. 
DESPATCH 24 HOURS. 


BROMIDE-TONED P.O.P. (Rich Brown and Purple Tones). 
Undistinguishable from ordinary P.O.P. Suit- 
able for those requiring large quantities from 
one negative—50, 3/6; 100, 6/- 
DESPATCH 3 DAYS. 


Collotype Postcards— 250, 7/6; 500, 9/6; 1,000, 14/6. 
Р.О.Р. BROMIDE. 
C.D.V. and }-plate prints ... 1/- and 1/3 per doz. 
Cabinet and $-plate prints ... 1/9 and 2/- РА 
Whole-plate prints ... ... 3/6 and 46  . 
Enamelled or Matt. Bromide-toned 25 © extra. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


Best results guaranteed, and finest quality paper 
only used—54x64, 84.; 10X8, 104.; 12X10, 1/-; 
15X12, 1/6; up to 30X40; special quotations for 
quantities; carefully mounted on suitable best 
quality plate-sunk mounts and spotted—84 x 64, 
1/6; 10X8, 1/9; 12X10, 2/3; 15x12, 3/-: making 
1-plate negative from copy, 6d.; sepia 20 % extra. 
All kinds of Trade Printing, Copying, Developing, etc., at 
popular prices. Terms: C.W.O. 


DROEGE & CO., 
Photographic Trade Printers, Publishers, and Dealers, 


OFFICE AND WORKROOMS: 
43, COMERAGH RD., WEST KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, w. 


SS Э E CR ج‎ IE Ee pu 
NLARGEMENTS.—12 by 10, 84.; 15 by 
12, 10d. ; 18 vy 15, 1s. ; 20 by 16, ls. 9d. ; 
etc. Finest possible results, and returned in 


24 hours. Postage extra. List free. —M. A. 
Wood, Studos, Wem. Salop. 


[RST in Chamber of Commerce Technical 
Exam., Second in City and Guilds.— 
Wilson, Beeches, Birchington. Developing, 
Printing, Enlarging for Amateurs. Moderate 
charges. 


AIR FALLING OFF.—Lady who lost 
nearly all hers has now strong, heavy 
growth; will send particulars to anyone 
enclosing stamped envelope.—Miss A. M. 
Field, Glendower, Shanklin. 


р. $ $. SOFT-FOCUS LENS 


This Photographic Objective is the 

“Original” Soft-Focus Lens, and 

is used by many Artist Photo- 
graphers on both Continents. 


For Price Lists, etc., apply to— 
PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, 


ESSONS, Postal and Personal, in Re- 

touching ; also in Operating, Posing, and 
Lighting, etc., in London Studio. Best re- 
touching undertaken. Expert Advice upon 
al] matters photographic. Outfits purchased. 
Send for lists of Noted etouching 
Materials.—T. S. Bruce (Est. 1886), 4, Villas- 
on-the-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 


RIGINAL PHOTOS of Present-Day Life 

in the Holy Land wanted by Publishing 

House.—Reply. Beere, 8, Maritime Street, 
Bow, London, E. 


( VER 20.000 Customers all over the world. 

If vou want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 
cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 
samples; free of charge.—Ilackett's Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


— 


prp G. HUNT, 34, Paternoster Row, 

London, E.C., Printer of Pictorial Post- 
cards from customers’ own subjects in Real 
Photo, Collotype, and Coloured Processes. 
Samples and prices post free. 


p TUITION in Press Photography, 

Practical Correspondence College. Send 
six photographs for prospectus. Photographs 
returned with practical advice to prospective 
students.—W. Pye (agent), 150, Sandsfield 
Lane, Gainsborough. 


RINTING.—Films and plates developed 

and printed; platinotype, carbon, etc.— 

John A. Randall, 12а, Seymour Place, Can- 
terbury. 


| ELIUUCHING.—High-class work. Nega- 
tives returned promptly.—Shirley Lamb, 
3, Orchard Street, Canterbury. 


Businesses, Premises, etc. 

MUNI ee ee 
A T THE UPSET PRICE OF £750.—High 
Barnet, Hertfordshire.—Freehold Manu- 
facturing Premises in Nisbett's Alley, com- 
rising modern building, recently used as 
Photo Film Factory by the European Blair 
Camera Co., Ltd., having an area of about 
1,500 superficial feet. At present fully fitted 
for that business, but easily adaptable to 
other purposes. The machinery, electric 
motors, etc., on the premises can, if desired, 
be taken by the purchaser at valuation. 
Messrs. Daniel Watney and Sons are in- 
structed to sell the above by auction at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard. E.C., on Thursday, 
4th July, 1912, at two o'clock precisely. Par 
ticulars and conditions of sale may be had 
of Messrs. Faithfull and Owen, solicitors, 
58. Lombard Street, E.C., and, with orders 
to view, of the Auctioneers, 33, Poultry, Е.С. 


~~ M 


£16 PHOTOGRAPHIC BUSINESS, 
с ‚ market town, North Wales; 


going concern; high-class cliental; excep- 
tional opportunity for gentleman of culture 
and artistic ability: large profits.—Gibson’s, 
Bloomsbury Square, 


Avenue Chambers, 


London. 


Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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New Edition 
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Revised and much 
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Best Text-Book 
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The “ЕТО” : + 
SPECIAL. Pormarr PLATE | 


| FOR FINE АВ” PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The outstanding merits of 
NOCTONA —simplicity of working, 
refined prints from any class of 
negative—win for it the favour 


of all who try it. | $; $2ЕТ NEGATIVES WITH | THE FINEST 
; RT №. * ri: ч GRADATION AND | PRINTING MEDIUM OF THE ACE. 
Three surfaces—Pearl-Matt, Satin, and Glossy. SPLEND | 
FINE MODELLING. 


Also in Postcards, 


Develop with MEQUIN, ARTISTIC 1 PERFECT 
Fix in ACIFIX Acid Hyto. 


PORTRZITURE, HIGH-LIGHTS. 


| — ———— а — — ыы 


Sole Makers: QRIFFIN'S ‘Kemble Street Corner), 
Kingsway, London. 


For Night Photography 


* 4 i ИИ’ 2 7 


LOCH Y EF'S T 


PHOTO TINTS 


are suitable for Colouring all kinds 
of Р.О.Р., Bromide and Gaslight 
Prints, Postcards, etc., etc. Can be 
used by anyone without previous 
knowledge of painting. 
FRICE. 
1/- per Box of 9 Bottles and Brusb. | 
2; 12 extra large Bottles and Brust. 


XTRA SPEEDY PLATE. 


The finest high-speed Plate made. 
StocKed by ALL Dealers at Popular prices. 


Wellington б Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


9? 


Manufactured only by 
J. E. LOCKYER, Wholesale Chemist, 
244, Evelyn Street, DEPTFORD, S.E. 
INSIST UPON HAYING LOCKYER". 


! QHAUFF) 
| AT SECURING THE BEST RESULTS, ALWAYS USE 


*HAUFF BRAND” DEVELOPERS 


| Ап 401, Metol, Ortol, Glycin, 


т Adurol, Etc. 


ii THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVEKTISEMENIS. — January 1, 1912. 


- TRADE MARK 


ILLINGWORTH'S. PHOTO PAPERS 


1912 


BROMIDE, BROMOIL BROMIDE, CARBON TISSE, OZOBROME, OIL PROCESS, SELF- TONING, 
ZIGAS (Gaslight), and SLOCAS (Slow Development). 
Working instructions for all printing processe sent FREE on receipt of a pos‘card. 


T. ILLINGWORTH & CO., LTD., The Photo Woks, Willesden Junction, LONDON, N.W. 


IN THE TRAIN or BY THE F IRESIDE 


The Wratten Booklet on Lantern Slide anc a = 
making provides good and interesting айа. O 
POST FREE ON REQUEST. | 


WRATTEN ё WAINWRIGHT, LTD., CROYDON. 


THE DARK DAYS or winter 


ARE HERE, 


And the camera that requires the sun to be turned ‘ И on" in order to secure 
adequate exposure must be put away. But why be so dpendent upon atmospheric 
conditions, when for a moderate outlay you can obta 


4. times more light with the BUSCH 0 NAR Anastigmat. 


Think shati it means to have such a reserve force in your possession. Don't delay, but send ytr camera to be fitted. 
Catalogue оп application to— 


EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL Co., 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden,London, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISE, 


January 1, 1912. \ 
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ЕХСНАМСЕО. 


ILLUSTRATED ano BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE 


THE WESTMINSTER EASEL | 


| Has more practical points than 
| any other. 
See List for Press opinions, etc. 


me WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOCRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ. 12 


/.0XFORD STREET, 
13. VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


AN AUCTION SALE OF - 


CAMERAS AND LENSES 


is held at STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS every 
Friday throughout the year. Catalogues and par- 
ticulars on application. Goods received are inclüded 
Estb. 1760. 


38, KING STREET, COVENT САВОРИ, LONDON, W.C. 


in early sales. 
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М | COLOURS 

CHARMING 
lounts sittin: 
ample Bock 63, — 

ADAMS BROS. & SHARDLOW LTD 
37, МЕУАРКЕ STREET, LEICESTER 
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All our Goods may be had on approval. 


WYNNE’S 


INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER, 


ee THE ee 


BEE METER 
ENSURES 
CORRECT 
EXPOSURE. 
2/6 


Post free, 2/7. 


Post free, 2/7. 


SEND FOR... 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


WATKINS METER C0., HEREFORD. 


WATKINS’ € 
Ae supplied to Mer Gracious Majesty | 
The Queen, 
is undoubtedly the simplest, best, and the THERMOMETER 
original Watch Pattern Exposure Meter. 
The correct. exposure for every speed of ENSURES CORRECT 
plate, on any kind 6f subject, and under every 
condition of light found simultaneously for every DEVELOPMENT. 
stop by the simple movement of ON Ё Scale. 
Price in handsome Solid Nickel Silver 9 6 
Cases, 6/8 each; ditto Solid Silver Hall. / 
marked, 16/- each; extra Packets of Sensitive 
Paper, 8d. each ; Dials and Glasses, 10d. per 
pair ; Books and Speed Cards, 3d. 
Gem Silver Meter, 7/8 each; Silver Locket 
Meter, 9/- each ; Shutter Speed Tester, 3/8 
each ; Infallible Print Meter, 5/6 each; extra 
Packets of Test Strips, 8d. each. 
Full particulars sent on application. 
THE INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER 
COMPANY, WREXHAM. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


"PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES: A Simple Treatise.” 


RE-WRITTEN and REVISED. 


1/-; or 1/3 by post. 


350 pages, 44 plates, numerous illustrations. Every photographer should have a copy. A complete explanation 
of the types, uses, and principle of photographic lenses. 


R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


EXCHANGE CLUB 


FOR 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


If you would like to exchange some of your 
photographs for those of other photographers 
in America and other parts of the world, 
you should jon the ROUND WORLD 
EXCHANGE CLUB, composed of readers 
o AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Send your name on a penny postcard (rea 
stamp) for particulars, and free specimen copy 
of the magazine. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
203, Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INCLUDE YOURSELF 


by using a " KNIPSI" Automatic Release— 
Pneumatic 3/6 or Antinous 


IN ANY OF YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


OF ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 
| THE KNIPSI MFG. с LTD., i oen Victoria Street, 


- 


ondon, E.C. 


OBTAINABLE 
THROUGh ALL DEALERS, 


P. C. HANDS & CO. 
BLETCHLEY. 


-PHOTO-CHEMICALS. 


The Artistic Frame, zn 


в [24/-| à 


| Solid pressed Walnut-Ash, with glass and backs. 


DIRECT OR wanted to complete Board of 
photographic apparatus manufacturing 
Company about to place most important 


YOU CAN NOW 
| 
| novelties on the market. А large business 


assured. One preferred who could assist in 
the business, and eventually act as Managing 
Dainty Leatherette P.P.C. Frames, 1/4 sample doz. Director. Qualification, £500 to £1,000. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MOULDING WAREHOUSE, 
| 48, Great Hampton Street, Birmingham. 


| Catalogues frec. 


"Director" Box 553, Benson's Kingsway 
Hali, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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AUTOTYPE 
CARBON 


[3 at once the Cheapest, Simplest and most 
Artistic Permanent Printing Process. 


HOT WATER ONLY NEEDED 
FOR DEVELOPMENT. 


Upwards of 36 Distinct Tissue Colours and a con- 
siderable range of smooth and rough Supports are 
available, thus offering а greater scope for variety 
of artistic effect than any existing printing method. 


* FIRST STEPS IN 
AUTOTYPE CARBON PRINTING." 


24-page instructive pamphlet, also complete price 
list of all materials and apparatus, will be sent POST 
FREE on application. — ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


PROJECTOR 


The darker evenings and the colder weather begin, and we think 
of the Winter, when the charms and claims of out-of-door life are 
limited. And there are dull times in the home circle when conversation 
flags and old-fashioned amusements fail to interest. Why not import a 
MIRROSCOPE into your home? It will provide an inexhaustible fund 
of varied entertainment for your family and friends. 

The MIRROSCOPE is ап instrument which exhibits pictures, in 
black and white or natural colours as desired, upon a six-foot illuminated 
surface. There are no costly slides to purchase and no skilled operator 
required, for any photographs, picture postcards, or cut-out illustrations 
will provide material for a Mirroscope show. The MIRROSCOPE can 
be managed by a child, albeit the grown-up can use it profitably to 
illustrate travel talks, nature studies, and song services. The booklet, 
gladly sent free on application, suggests many other ways of using this 
wonderful instrument. 

Do you take photographs? 'The MIRROSCOPE will display your 
Summer snapshots better than an album. Мо slides required either ! 

The new models, now ready, improve in many little points on last 
year's. Prices for new season's models, 15/- to 84/-, fitted for electric, 
gas, or acetylene. 

Already stocked and demonstrated by Boots Cash Chemists, Hamley's (all 
branches), Selfridge's, Gamage's, Parke's Drug Stores, J. Fallowfield, The Junior 
Army & Navy Stores, Spiers & Pond's Stores, etc. For free illustrated Booklet 
containing full particulars (Demoastrations also arranged), apply— 

CARR BROS., Ltd., 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
(Works: West Ealing, W.) (FIRST FLOOR) 
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“af THE ONLY METHOD WHICH ' 


ABOLISHES DARK - ROOMS 
iD glass-plate Photography. 
Just as soon as you are an ''A-kla" 
photographer you have finished with the 
drudgery of the dark-room. You can load 
your plates into any of the usual types of 
cameras, and then take them out and 
develop them at once (if you wish to), even 
in bright sunshine, and actually on the 
spot where they were taken! This can 
be dome as often as you think fit. 
Isn't it worth your while to send ua 
a postcard and learn all about #— 

even if you are not yet в photo- 
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HOW TO WIN £1,000 WITH YOUR CAM 
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1 —55 Cash Prizes j 
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nada by the Canadian Magazine Post. and as second-class news matter in the United States. 
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THE LATEST INTRODUCTION :— 


| Р 


The original and Best 
Printing Medium 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Requires Fixing only for 
Beautiful Tones.. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


KITE ET 


CHAMOIS S.C.P. 


Made in Two Grades: CREAM & WHITE. 
In the Sulphide Bath the Cream grade yields § 


an exquisite Sepia tone, quite free from the 
unpleasant yellow colour usually associated 
with Sulphide-toned Gaslight Prints. 
Write for further particulars to . 
WELLINGTON & WARD, Elstree, Ferts. 


B.S.A. CYCLISTS, 


See page XVII. 


BOUGHT. SOLD 
AMER | 
‚ С аў еы, S. 


* ILLUSTRATED ano BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE.‘ 


WESTMINSTER CAMERAS | 


are eminently Practical Productions. 
NO FINER VALUE OBTAINABLE. | 


SS Е ЕЕ: 7-9 — — M — ——- = i 


нЕ WESTMINSTER + 
^ PHOTOGRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ 172 
119 VICTORIA 57 SW &IILOXFORD S" LONDON. 


‘BECAUSE THEY ARE 
MADE FOR POPULAR USE 
UNDER SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
5 SPEEDS. OF ALL DEALERS. ELLIOTT & SONS, Ld., BARNET. 


COMPLETE—COMPACT—CONVENIENT. 


Ernemann’s Vest Pocket Cameras 
NEAT. ` NATTY. NOT EXPENSIVE. 


FOR PLATES AND FILMS. Send for 16-разе brochure. 


чыш CHAS, ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Photographic), (Ltd... " Briers, tenens 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Model A, with BUSCH Detective 
Aplanat F/6 in “Ibso” Shutter £5 15 


Model B, with BUSCH *LEUKAR" 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. SR June 24, 1912. 


А Real Pocket Camera with a Good Lens. | 
THE BUSCH “ CHIC ” (New Model), - 


Embodying the same exquisite workmanship | 


and critical finish of BUSCH LENSES. 


The body, while lis 11 inches thick, 
is fitted with all desirable adjustments. 


1-Plate. 


e 


е 
анато, ол ааваа РАСАНЫ АРЫТА сан РЬ pm." pape — uc ami ry qd шина: нари qi 
-— p pessum, purge RUE аң; 


Anastigmat F/6.8 in Compound 


Shutter 


Full particulars upon' request from 


eee d "PPS 


EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


оооло te oe 
BENTZIN CAMERAS. : 


HIGH-CLASS 


Reflex, 

Folding Reflex, 

‘Focal Plane, 

Folding Hand, 

Tropical, | 

Studio 

CAMERAS. 

All Cameras are made in 


English and Continental 
Gnetric) sizes. 


=a 


Illustrated Price List 
on application. 


CAN BE OBTAINED 
FROM ALL DEALERS. 


Sole Agest fer the United 
Kingdom and Colonies :— 


A. THOSPANN 


9, Fore St. Avenue, 


Bentzin Folding Reflex Camera, the mest LONDON, E.C. 
perfect Folding Reflex ea the market. taut iier ip 
tpl. : Weight 3} Ibs. only. Telephene: 

easures 61 x 5} X 34 in. Loodon Wall, 6699. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
TO SHOW YOU A 


Just notice its ne ‘definition all 
over the plate, and the exquisite 
finish of every part; then let him 
advise you on the most suitable 
series and focus for your camera. 


‘TAYLOR, TAYLOR? Hopson ize 


Lor don — — —LEICEST ЕЯ— Naw York, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


— 


June 24, 1912. 


ROSS 
SEASON'S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SPECIALITIES. 


` ROSS’ Extra Rapid F/4*5 * HOMOCENTRIC" LENS, 
New “ TELECENTRIC " LENS. 


ROSS' * KEROS" Improved Universal CAMERA, 
Patent FOLDING REFLEX CAMERA. 


ROSS’ Multispeed Shutters: “JUNIOR” Model. 
PANROS, TWIN-LENS, REFLEX, 


AND OTHER CAMERAS. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. , 


(Supplement 


THE LAURELS OF THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WORLD 


The Amateur Photographer who uses the Auto- 
type Carbon Process tor his Exhibition prints 
' stands a better chance of taking prizes than the 
man who adopts some other printing method— 
Because only by the use of Autotype Carbon 
Tissues is it possible to secure the very best 
combinations of colour and subject supplemented 
by unique mounting effects. The Autotype’ 


13 


г 
—]— -——-——>——>—-—— 


range of over 36 pigment tissues and speciaMy 
selected mounting supports make these results 
possible. €] Try the Autotype Process for yeur 
best prints, and note the imcreased beauty, 
permanence apd ease of working. Write 
to-day for details and prices, to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 


(FIRST FLOOR), LONDON 
WORKS: WEST EALING, W. 


ROSS, Ltd, || [|e a 


Optical Works—Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


Send for New Illustrated Pamphlets and Price Lists con- 

taining full particulars of Ross' Lenses, Cameras, and 

Shutters, forwarded to any part of the world, free by 
| post, on application, 


The *HEYDES" 
EXPOSURE METER. 


DON'T TAKE RISKS Wirt 
YOUR HOLIDAY PICTURES. 
BE SURE THAT WHAT YOU 

WANT YOU GET 


Ву easy payments 
Pad but at cash prices. 


SUE oy Any make of Camera, Lens, or other Photographic Apparatus of the 
ar Ta m With value of £3 and upwards supplied by easy payments at cash prices. 
THt. HEYDE DOES NOT DEPEND EXAMPLES: 


-UPON A SENSITIVE PAPER 
TRE Н YDE EXAMINES HE A Сатега— Nett cash price £4 16s., or 12 monthly payments of 8/- 
An Enlarger—Nett cash price £4, ог 12 monthly payments of 6 8 


SPIERS o POND'S 


APPEAR UPON THE P. ATE. 
FOR LENSES 

“т QUEEN VICTORIA ST, 

STORES б“ LONDON, EC. . 


FROM ЕЗ DOWN TO F 64, 

AND FOR EVERY VARYING 

| : EAT EXPOSURE. DETER 

" AC е | == 

А. Е. STALEY © CO, MINED BY REFERENCE TO 
19, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN DIAL. 
CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. Catalogue POST FREE. 


A-KLA PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A-KLA SLIDES. A-KLA “GLEANER " 


DAYLIGHT LOADING - . - | FOR BELLOWS FOLDING POCKET CAMERA. 


iZE OF PICTURE, 3} ins. by 2} те. 
DAYLIGHT UNLOADING - GLASS ш s 31 ine. by 2} Ine 


FOR GLASS PLATES. 
— em PLATES COMPLETE WITH LENS AND IRIS DIAPHRAGM. 
CAN BE USED WITH ANY OF THE 


TIME, BULE & INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTER, VIEW 
USUAL DARK SLIDE CAMERAS. 


FINDER, FOCUSSING SCALE & ONE DARK SLIDE. 
NEVER NEED A DARK ROOM. 


GOOD PICTURES AT ЕД. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE - 12/6 
A-KLA CO., Sale, Cheshire. 


SIZE OF CAMERA CLOSED, 4j x 3} x 1} Ins 
Ground-glass Focussing Screen, 6d. extra. 
PLATES, 9d. PER DOZEN, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


14 (Supplement) ‚ THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. | June a4, 1913. 


Barnet 
lates | 


DON'T LET THE CHOICE WORRY 
YOU, BUT READ THE FOLLOWING: 
BARNET RED DIAMOND. тыһ» thoroughly 


reliable plate for every variation of season and circumstance. Speed, 275, the 
right speed for hand camera work during summer months. Strongly recommended. 


BARNET RED SEAL. Speed, 350. Although exceed- 


ingly rapid it retains all the good qualities so marked in Barnet Plates, Stands 
forcing and develops easily. —— 


BARNET ORTHO. Made in two speeds, 100 and 225 


H.and D. Extremely sensitive to greens and yellows, An ideal landscape plate. 


BARNET SUPER-SPEED. Speed, 400 H. and D.. 


and double ortho. efficiency. This plate is the most rapid made, and obviously 
is the best for rapid focal-plane and high-speed shutter work. 


BARNET SELF-SCREEN ORTHO. An onto. 

plate of high-grade quality which gives full ortho. efficiency without the use of 

an attachment screen or light filter. The screen is incorporated in the emulsion 
` and washes out in development. 


Ask your Dealer for 
Barnet Handbook 
No. 8, full of useful 


information and раг- 
ticulars for the- - - - 
HANDBOOK CASH 
COMPETITION = + 


Barnet Plates are all one price:—£z- plates 1/- per dozen. 
Barnet Plates are made in all sizes from “Nipper” upwards. 
Barnet Plates. are stocked by all Dealers; or direct from us. 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD. BARNET, HERTS. 


Printed and Publiehed Weekly by the Proprieters, HAZELL., WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Aore, London, W.0.. to whom all Advertisements shou!d be addressed. 
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